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PREFACE. 


The  ihiid  yolome  of  tlie  Jouenal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
would  not  bsTe  required  a  preface,  had  not  the  obseryatiomi 
made  bj  the  Editor,  on  publishing  the  second  volume,  implied 
that  the  subscribers  and  supporters  of  the  work  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  progress  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  especially 
after  the  diminution  of  support  which  the  order  regarding  postagCf 
taking  effect  on  the  1st  June  last,  was  calculated  to  produce. 
The  Editor  is  howeyer  happy  to  announce  that  his  friends  and 
the  public  have  not  allowed  this  circumstance  materially  to  affect 
their  support.  The  circulation  is  now  nearly  as  great  as  it  was* 
not  more  than  80  names  having  been  withdrawn  in  consequence 
of  the  postage  regulations ;  while  other  names  have  been  added 
to  the  subscription  list,  probably  from  a  feeling  of  interest,  leist 
the  work  should  succumb  to  circumstances  of  discouragement. 
Some  reductions  were  liberally  allowed  in  the  printing  charges 
by  the  Press  which  has  from  the  first  been  employed  in  publish^ 
ing  the  work  (and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Establishment),  so  that  the  expences  this  year, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  number  of  plates  to  thirty- 
ox,  have  not  much  exceeded  the  income.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  particulars,  as  the  statement  published  last  year  will, 
with  the  aid  of  the  list  of  subscribers,  furnish  an  near  as  estimate 
as  it  is  possible  to  give  on  the  result  of  the  yearns  operations. 

The  Editor  cannot  refrain  from  making  known  to  his  corre- 
spondents the  great  interest  which  has  been  excited  in  Europe  by 
many  of  the  papers  which  they  have  done  him  the  honor  to 
contribute.  The  letters  he  has  received  from  Oxford,  London, 
and  Paris  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  urge  him  to  a  continuance 
of  his  Editorial  labours,  did  he  not  feel,  unconnected  with  praise 
or  censure,  that  the  Journal  was  now  become  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  that  it  continues  to  receive  an  unin- 


fii'](&fiA^Qic>f  thr  oUsf  pttblicaliaii*  of  11^  7^  ^««ir  Ims  t^eti^ 

Qli|i^0«0flifi}|bttst: Indian  jreiBeazckeB  wodkl^pi&ci{UklI)rb«:coil&i\dd^ 
bj  a  train  of  lutiiqiiiuriiifti  discov^y  of  on  urnp^dd  Ittid  fiigMy' 
]M(frf)«tifig  initai)d  in  the  olasMEd.  field  of  anokm^  BacMaiia. 
]B¥^j!  ^ndtiaxTQuf  has  bem  made  to  brings  tciiMCioiftttoiun^ 
Md  ii^tay.a^  ibeiy  haye  be«n  discovered  ^  and  tiilB^baB  in  sciia^' 
G%iem99fi^fi^\9wh9km  in  the  recital,  impecfi^tihvtetijlHtioii)  and 
sffft^  ow^adiQtion  in  rendts  too  hastily  annoan^td*  I4  ib'  hopedi' 
lu^mmiri.  ihat  tbeae  inoonvBnietteeSi  incident  to  e  periodical' 
ai^ating  fit  labevt  intervaisy  wiE  be  mine  tiMn  «oimterbftIamsed 
by  the  Bpaaiy^  mi^jfiitUiiL  publication  «£•  the  okouttiKtanee^  -mt 
they  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  Index  will  serve  in 
Bome  degree  to  connect  the  detached  notices  of  one  subject  into 
a  continuous  narrative.  Thus,  the  present  volume  comprises 
all  that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in  the  various  topes  of 
Manikyala.  Much  however  remains  to  be  brought  to  notice 
regarding  the  Bactrian  coins,  and  what  has  been  learnt  from  the 
epecimens  furnished  by  Dr.  Oeba&d,  and  by  Shekh  Kebamat 
Ali,  has  been  purposely  kept  back  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
fects  developed  by  the  collection  of  General  Ventuea,  now  on 
its  way  to  France  under  charge  of  the  Chevalier  Allabd. 

Of  inscriptions  and  antiquities,  more  purely  Indian,  the  present 
volume  furnishes  an  abundant  store ;  nor  have  they  been  with- 
held until  interpretations  could  be  furnished.  Every  care  has 
been  taken  to  render  the  plates  accurate,  and  extra  copies  have 
in  all  cases  been  struck  off  for  circulation  where  aid  may  be 
expected  in  decyphering  them. 

If  the  past  year  has  been  fortunate  in  antiquarian  research,  it 
has  also  been  eminently  so  in  fossil  geology.  The  several  notices 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  will  bear  out  this  assertion. 
Besides  further  discoveries  in  the  Nerbada  valley,  a  new  fossil 
field  has  been  opened  intheSew^lik  range  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
already  museums  are  being  filled  with  its  gigantic  spoils. 

Several  geographical  notices  in  this  volume  will  be  read  with 
interest ;  and  none  more  so  than  the  extract  from  an  Arabic 
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Y^Si^^iMP^af'^SiMm*  /Sht  aeoMifi  saAi^  UDflwof 'nck^ 
oning  set  forth  in  the  Mohii  are  Btill  foUoiwi4byi'tlli$i  AhA' 
VJi5^ga(Qr4  wlitot  frpfwnl  tlie  |MNrt  of  Gddntid-;  tto  iBditbi^  in 
f9Wi|gitiM*iiicW.di9od^tlie  pven  4erh^  mtusk  iirfovdnttti^^ 
^opiitAQSae  lof  the  Nakadm^f  wiio  reco^iaed  and' Jointed  ottt^ 
i^o$jtlA/tte*pkifesefti]m€oratedinth»  Alj^^  ' 

.Ai%9JR^^i^99k^  of  il^ft  Joranri-haa  in  any  iway  proiiioled>thie 
i^^tf liw) jn  wt  or  tibft  ptewrrdtion  of  any  of  the  knowledge  whiehf 
i$9!£98^  JwBst  of  Qontaiidng9  the  Editor  is  folly  i^wasded  fot  ibe 
IjftlH(uiy>M4iiHr/^he*e6earifioe  of  tine  that  hasneeeieaittylMett  d^-^ 
jf^m^^iim^  id9i9''ilbatt.  an  cwdinary  meagDne,  tHiere  cotVMfM^ 
49im»,  ^mpg^nenti  eorreetion  of  tibe  preas^  and  pubikiwCiimC 
^y^/im^^Hl'We.iBdivklnal,  who  has  had '  moreerte  4>n]y  ^tipi 
]^oaia.<|fIeiwi9ilad recreation  to  dbFote  to  tile  purpoee*  ^  '/f 
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*ft«e   63,        39,>Vr«granity,'  re«f*graiiito.» 
"^    5a,lilstli]LeofTibetan,/or^^rea<2^ 

^•^  ■'    61,  line  3,  of  ditto,  ftid  Stm«a,/or  !p»^  f«wf    f|«?^ 

,,,^  111,  30,ybr'178,'rwrf'278.' 

f    .  226,  Note,/or  •  «VMli'  rwif  *  waer^t* 

?&-)  251,  4,  from  top;  before  '  astroAOiDi,' ifiSfirt  '  09*' 

555  —    ;^  18,  frqm  foot,/9r  *  Herci4?«,'  rwkJ  *  A.  HcufiOM-' 


•■*' 


ZX  SEKATA. 

Page  252,  Um  7,  from  top,  >br  '  tfmi/  rMtf  < 

—  13,  from  U^,  /or  '  ftttroctiou,  riaiT  '  attraotioa/ 

—  8,  from  foot,  (note)  fwr  *  in,'  r€ad  *  on/ 

253,  7,  from  top, /or  '  extinction,'  read  <  eztricaCian/ 

—  12,  from  foot, /or  *  to  have,'  read  *  we  hnve.* 

—  9,  from  foot,  place  the  eomma  hef^r^  *  haa.' 

254,  8,  from  top,  /or  *  monogram,'  rmd  *  monognph.' 
-*-          18,  from  foot,  /or  '  grttd^r  ce«|p«raKv«^/  r««ir 

§rmi!tfT,* 

—  *    17,  from  foot,  for  *  hea*-eaadiictiBg  probable/  rtad  '  probable 
':  ^  heat-condacting.' 

255,  1,/or  '  Phlegrsn,'  rtad  <  FUegnean.' 

—  16,  from  top, /or  *  precipices,*  read  *  predi«to«s.' 

—  18,  from  foot,/or  *  of,'  read  *  at.' 

In  the  Latin  interlineation  of  the  column  1. 12,  In  the  large  Deranigari  plaba^ 
/or  *  Magnatia,'  read  *  Magni.' 

310,  1,/or  *  for,'  read  •  from.' 

313,         10,/or  <  near  Kabul'  read  *  in  the  Pw^fii,  lafc.  32o.  long.  72o  ea«t 

of  Paris.' 
315,        25,  Jbr  *  mass,'  read  *  chamber.' 

367,        24, /or  '  seer'  read  falik  (or  pice)  s 282  gra.  troy. 
378,  in  the  General  TabLe,/or  *  Tim(itchir,'  read  *  Ximatchin.' 
405,  line  17,/or  *  3«  0'  0",'  read  •  0«  •'  0".' 
469,  in  column  headed  Saiignr,ybr  *  12  18,'  read  *  11  18.' 
443,  line  9,  for  *  10  and  11'  read  *  9  and  1»,' 

10,/or  *  own,*  reod  *  now.' 
447,        37, 4^er  Fa&natic,  imeert  (fard'tunrie,  record-writer.) 
450,  last  line,  for  *  Larhkhara,'  read  *  Laahkhanu' 
452,         14,/or  MIOPArea<{MiePA. 
498,        21 1  the  19th  character,  ^   should  be  ^  like  the  one  immediately 

preceding  it. 
560,  liBe  34, /or  '  cross,'  read  *  crop,' 
593,  4,/or  *  nnivalve,' rea<f  '  biYalve.' 

ADDEMHUM. 

Page  450,  line  10,  iiuert  a$  afoot  note,*  Dr.  J.  Swiney  has  pointed  out  to  mo 
the  following  passage  in  the  **  Analecta  Antiquitakim  et  Coneuetudmum  Pereiea* 
rum,**  contained  in  a  work  entitled,  **  Asia,  by  Baptista  Gkamats,"  page  377. 
'*  Dianam  Persidk  toco  Nannbam  Tocabant,  et  certis  mysteriis  colebant." 
This  is  precisely  the  word  on  the  reyerse  of  the  Kanerkos  coin,  and  would 
prove  the  fignre  to  represent  the  moon,  a  very  probable  circumstance,  as  soma 
coins  since  discovered  place  her  in  direct  connection  with  Mithra,  the  sun.  It 
also  readily  accounts  for  the  word  Mao,  on  numerous  coins  of  the  same  class, 
that  being  doubtless  the  Zend  for  Mae  (Sunscrit)  and  Mah  (Persian),  the  moon.— 

J.  P. 

[For  DirectionB  to  the  Binder  see  the  last  page  of  the  volume.] 
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l.r^Profenor  ScMegeFs  Eniyma* — Made  of  espressing  mtmerals  ui  the 

Stmekrit  and  libettm  kmgwaf€9. 

At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  lately  addressed  by  Profeasor  Schlbobl 
to  Sir  jAina  Mackintosh,  on  the  subject  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society*,  we  findamor^eau  of  enlighten- 
ment fortiie  oontiiiaital  <»ientaliats,  on  the  Hindd  meUiod  of  eipreasing 
nomenls  by  sjrmbolical  words»  whidi  tiie  learned  aniiior  stHtea  himaelf 
to  be  the  first  to  expound  to  European  scholars. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  dreumstance  that  neither  CoLxamooKS,  Datis, 
Bor  BximsT,  when  quoting,  translating,  and  commenting  on  the  text  of 
Sanskrit  astronomical  works,  should  have  taken  occasion  to  explain  the 
ayat^  invariabiy  used  by  their  authors  in  expressing  verbally  the  num- 
bers occurring  in  their  computations  and  foimulsB ;  it  moat  doubtl^m  ba^ 
attributed  to  their  constdering  the^  aubjed  too  trite  and  obvioua  to  aeed 
any  remark,  or  otherwise  the  rery  passage  quoted  by  IVofesaor 
ScBiBGBL  would  suTcly  have  elicited  some  observation  by  the  translatbr. 
It  is  true  however  that  many  of  the  terms  thus  technically  adopted  by 
the  Saaakht  arithmeticians  and  aatronomeca,  a&  th#  only  mode  perhaps 
<Kf  s«iewing  th#  uBooutli  elaiaenta  they  had  to  deal  with  into  theprGvqnia^ 

*  Hiis  pamphlet  ffcmtalni  also  an  attack  upon  Dr«  H.  H.  Wiuok,  which  that 
doaUlais  nawor  tor  himself,  and  soida  severe  oiticiaai  on  the 
IB  which  oriental  works  are  issued  from  the  piesa  by  Calcutta  Edi- 
tor* geaanBj.  We  trast  oar  Orieattalisti  will  be  able  to  shew  that  such  oensure  is  not 
duMTedy  or  at  ay  reta  that  it  eppHeabat  partially ;  aad  we  shoaldlikatohaTetho 
oppartaaity  ofpeiBtiBgout  thoee  works  (such  as  the  Sh&h  nima)  to  the  aeooraey  of 
wideh  leal  edftoffel  ean  waa  daaaaad^  aMLoa.whiah  the  ooafidaaaa  of  tba  reader 
may  be  implicitly  plsoed.— £s. 


3     ''  Troftnw  ScUegeVa  Enigma,  [Jah . 

tean  bed  of  poetical  metre,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  best  dictionarieB ; 
for  instance,  veda,  for  4  ;  ananta  for  0 ;  Riidra  for  7  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  many,  such  as  m,  for  zero ;  va9u,  for  8,  &c.  will  be  found  in  Wilson's 
last  edition. 

I  extract  the  Profes8or*s  remarks  at  length,  since  equal  credit  is 
due  to  his  ingenuity  in  unravelling  the  mystery,  in  the  absence  of  native 
pundits,  who  would  have  cleared  it  up  in  a  moment,  as  if  it  had  alto- 
gether been  a  sealed  book  of  hieroglyphics  to  the  more  fortunate 
student  on  this  side  the  water,  as  to  the  rising  schools  of  Sanskrit 
philosophy  in  Germany  and  France. 

«  Dans  lee  Recherches  Asiatiques,  yoI.  xii.  p.  231,  M.  Colebkooks  dteun  au- 
tenr  qui  dit  que  le  nombre  des  jours  sid^raux  compris  dans  la  grande  ^poqne^ 
appel^e  Calpaf  est :  1,582,236,450,000.  II  domie  le  tezte  m^me,  dont  lea  mots 
qui  i^pondent  &  ce  nombre,  lignifient  litteralement]:  quatre  €tpae€tvide§  (on  lero), 
einq,  tfSda,  goiUt/eu,Jumeaux,  alle,  hmt,Jlieh€,  hme.  Tout  ces  mots  lont  r^anis 
en  un  seul  compost  agr^gatif. 

Qu*on  se  figure  maintenant  rembarraa  det  ^coliera  interpell^s  pour  ezpliqner 
comment  cette  bigarrure  fait  precis^ment  un  triUion  cinq  cents  quatre-Yingt-deuz 
billions,  deux  cents  trente  six  millions,  et  quatre  cents  cinquante  mille.  La  chose 
est  pourtant  bien  sure :  il  ne  pent  y  avoir  errenr.  Yoici  le  mot  de  Penigme.  Lea 
math^maticiens  Indiens  out  une  m^thode  d*ezprimer  les  chiifres  par  des  noms  res- 
treints  k  un  certain  nombre  d'objets.  Us  commencent  k  la  droite  par  les  unit^s^ 
et  remontent  vers  les  chiffres  d'un  ordre  sup^rieur.  Cela  a  I'air  d'une  pu^rilit^,  il 
y  a  pourtant  li-dessous  un  but  raisonnable.  Ou  a  voulu  se  pr^munir  centre  I'alt^- 
ratlon  des  chiffres  qui  se  glisse  si  facilement  dans  les  livres  copi^  k  la  main.  Quand 
le  traits  etait  r^ig^  en  vers,  comme  c'est  un  ancien  usage  dans  I'lnde  d*employer 
la  versification  m^me  dans  les  livres  scientifiques,  U  garantie  en  devenait  d'autaat 
plus  forte. 

Voici  TexplicatioB.  Les  deux  premiers  termes,  ^tant  des  chifires  sans  d^guise- 
ment,  n'en  ont  besoin.  VSdaj  ces  livres  sacr^s  sout  au  nombre  de  quatre.  GoiU : 
on  en  compte  six  esp^ces  principales  :  le  doux,  Tamer,  le  sal^,  Taigre,  le  poignant 
et  Taetringent.  Feu  signifie  troie;  par  rapport  aux  trois  feux  sacr^s  que  les  brah- 
manes  entretiennent.  Ju$Heau»,  ttUe,  signifient  naturellement  deux;  le  dernier  mot 
est  employ^  aussi  pour  les  deux  moiti^  d'une  lunaison.  FUehe  signifie  dnq :  ce 
sont  les  dnq  fishes  du  dieu  de  l*amour,  dont  les  pointas  sont  arm^  de  fieon, 
Ces  filches  sont  un  embUme  des  cinq  sens  par  lesquels  I'amour  p^nitre  dans  Tame. 
Lune  est  vn,  parcequ'il  n'y  &  qu'une  seule  lune. 

On  voit  cependant  qu*il  y  a  U  dedans  quelque  chose  de  oonventionneL  Far 
exemple,  le  mot  de  gofit,  ches  les  Indiens  comme  chez  nous,  est  employ^  aussi 
m^taphoriquement,  pour  lea  diff^rentes  impressions  que  produit  la  po^e.  Alors 
r^num^ration  varie  de  huit  i  dix.  II  faut  dont  savoir  que,  lorsque  ce  mot  est 
iubstitu^  i  un  duffire,  Ton  doit  entendre  le  go<kt  mat^rid. 

Un  autre  auteur  dt^  par  M.  Colbbaokb,  exprime  le  mtoie  nombre  de  la  ma- 
aiere  luivante,  &c." 


IBM.]  ProfeMwr  ScMegefs  Enigma.  S 

The  only  diflerence  in  the  second  enmneration  quoted  by  the  Professor 
consists  in  the  substitation  of  ocean,  fualiiy,  vasu,  and  lunar  day,  for 
4,  3»  8  and  15,  respectively :  of  which  vasu  alone  requires  explana- 
tion, being  the  name  of  a  species  of  inferior  divinities,  eight  in  number. 
The  astronomical  pundit  of  the  Sanskrit  CoUege  has  enabled  me  to 
publish  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  terms  thus  numerically  employed  in 
the  Swrya-siddhdnta,  the  Arya^siddhdnta,  tbe  Bhdsvatd,  and  the  other 
numerous  astronomical  works  of  the  Hindtis.  It  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary to  ofier  any  explanation,  beyond  a  simple  translation  of  the  terms, 
since  in  most  cases  their  origin  is  obvious  to  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  metaphysical  or  mythological  S3r8tems  of  the  Hindus.  The  only 
equivocal  expression  in  the  list  appears  to  be  ^Vif «  occean,  which  may 
either  represent  your  or  seven  :  but  it  is  invariably  employed  in  the  former 
sense  in  the  Swya-Siddhanta  and  other  best  authorities. 

The  mode  of  expressing  any  number  greater  than  nine  is,  by  placing 
consecutively  the  term  for  each  figure,  beginning  with  the  lowest  or 
right-hand  figure,  as  will  readily  be  understood  from  the  example  quoted 
by  Professor  ScHLBGBL ;  and  as  there  are  numerous  eynon3^me8  of  most 
of  the  simple  terms,  which  may  be  selected  as  they  may  be  the 
best  adapted  to  the  metre  of  the  intended  ashk,  an  infinity  of  compounds 
may  be  thus  formed  which  must  be  perplexing  enough  to  a  student,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  difficulties  of  a  science  of  calculations.  For  a 
few  compounds,  however,  as  11,  12,  15,  32,  &c.  single  expressions  have 
been  created,  founded  on  the  names  of  Siva,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
days  in  a  half -lunation,  the  number  of  human  teeth,  and  other  similar 
analogies,  that  are  easiy  retained  in  the  memory. 

The  following  is  the  list  alluded  to,   omitting  most  of  the  synonymet 
of  each  word,  which  would  have  swelled  it  to  an  inconvenient  length. 
o  or  0.  m  kha ;  vacuity,  ^Pf^,  ^l*IH  &c.  apace,  heaven, zero,  cypher. 
\  OT  1.     X^prUhvi;  the  earth,  (audits  synonymes vrfv,  V,  ^  &c.) 
^r^  Chandra ;  the  moon,  (^^^irr,  T^.  f^irhB*  &c.) 
"^11  rdp ;  form,  colour,  &c. 
^  or  2.     TW  paksh ;  a  wing,  the  half  ai  a  lunar  mouth, 
in  niira  ;  the  eye,  (iH^'r,  '^^  ^m,  &c.) 
%m  hhuja ;  an  arm,  (^nv>  ^l^»  &c.) 
^  yam ;  twin,  also  the  deity  of  Naraka  or  helL 
^lf%^  ashwina ;  the  twin  sons  of  Surya. 
^  chhada ;  jaw,  (the  two  jaws.) 
^  or  3.     wf*C  banhi;  fire,  (^vflT)  and  its  synonymes.) 

XX^  Rdma,  the  deity  Rdma  ;  (the  three  are  Rdma,  Bahrdma, 

and  Paratwrama,) 
a2 


I  Mi>de  of  espreftkig  mamtrak  [Jjur. 

firmnrwir  PmdhautifWM ;  a  name  of  Siva,  (hrHveham,  Z^epfA.) 
^  gtma ;  the  three  qualities,  good,  middling,  and  had. 

•  or  4.    ^^  Veda ;  the  four  Vidas,  (and  their  S3monyme8«) 

^^  a6c24i ;  an  ocean,   (  ^^  f%af,&c.)N.  b.  a.  andW.aeaa. 

^nr  Krita ;  the  first  of  they^wr  ages  of  the  world. 

w^  Yuga,  an  age,  as  the  preceding. 

mf^jda ;  water,  Wlf^,  i^,  &c.  (similar  to  ocean.) 
1.  or  5.    WTW  vdn ;  an  arrow,  (and  its  synonymes.) 

^X^prdn;  inspiration,  the  five  modes  of  vital  inspiration. 
4  or  6.    ^IT  ofi^pa ;  the  memhers  (head,  arms,  legs,  and  hody.) 

^  rata ;  taste,  the  six  sayonrs. 

X[M  rdga ;  mode  of  music  (the  six  Hindu  musical  modes.) 

WJI  Iritu  ;  the  six  seasonS' according  to  the  Hindu  division. 

W^  tark ;  Shastra :  the  six  Shastraa. 

^ifc  ori ;  the  enemy,  the  six  dangers,  or  temptations. 

•  or  7.    vrfir  Mum,  a  saint,  sage,  (and  its  synonymes  ^rfw^  iua) 

?||^  gwora ;  vowel,  the  six  vowels. 
«nr  nagai  a  mountain,  ^^fr^^^W  and  other  synonymes. 
^"W  aahwa  i  a  horse,  (the  7»fiBeed  horse  of  Sukta.) 
WTf  mmmdra ;  an  ocean,  the  seven  encircling  seas*. 

•  or  8.    w^  Vasu ;  the  eight  demigods  so  called. 

3Ftr  gaj  i  an  elephant  (and  its  synonjrmes.)  Eight  dephants  sup- 
port the  eight  Dkhds,  or  cardinal  points, 
wnc  ndga ;  a  serpent ;  the  eight  species  of  snakes. 
WT9  numgala,  happiness,  good  fortune. 
^  or  9.    ^V  ^""f^^  i  ^  numeral :  the  nine  units  from  1  to  9. 

in  chhidra ;  an  inlet,  (the  nine  orifices  of  the  body.) 
inf  graha ;  a  planet,  (the  7  planets  and  two  lunar  nodes.) 
\«  or  10.  f^;in  dishd;  a  side,   quarter,   (and  its  synonymes,)  the  eight 

cardinal  points,  with  the  zenith  and  nadir.  For  this  and  all 
numbers  composed  of  two  or  more  figures  other  compound 
expressions  may  be  formed,  as  ^w.  It^r^  cypher-earth 
cypher-moon,  meaning  zero,  one,  or  10,  as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  remaiks :  the  following  numbers  however  have 
simple  expressions  likewise. 
t,\or  11.  'nisha;  anameofJituIraorSifMi,  (and  his  other  11  names.) 
\^  or  12.  ^9^  Surya ;  the  sun,  (from  his  12  monthly  appellations.) 

^HT  chakra;  a  wheel,  the  zodiac. 
\^  or  13.  ff^   VUkva;  the  universe,   (the   14  bkuwtmw,  deducting 

baUaaU  on  Vtshn^s  heaven) :  see  the  next  number, 
imi  Kdma;  Cupid;  theSioom^orlordof  the  Idth^it^orlunar  day. 
•  Only  used  in  the  QrantkM  of  South  India. 


•Idd4 .]  ^  ^^  ftmvMf  'hKtgwufi* 


\8  or  14.  iinr  MifMNMO ;  the  wcnid,  «r  imWene :  tiie  «eFBii  upper  «iid 

•iesven  lower  heoveiu. 
^%  Indra,  a  nameof the  godlndia,  (reuewed  at  fevrteen  epochs.) 
^m  Mmw ;  the  fourteen  munooB,  or  sainte. 
\t  or  15.  firfil  Htki;  a  lunar  day.  (fifteen  m  a  aemflnnation.) 

fV^  uha ;  a  day,  (from  the  same  analogy.) 
\^  or  16.  W^  hda ;  a  digit,  one-aixteenth  of  the  moon'e  diameter. 

^t%  nkkri;  a  metre,  conaiating  of  fom*  ttnes,  having  sixteen 

syllables  in  each. 
iV^  wripa;  a  king,  (and  its  .synonymes,-lrom  the  tale  of  the 
leraj^  in  the  Mmkdkkirat.J 
\^  or  17.  Wfv  ai^akkn ;  a  stama  of  four  iioes,  with  seventeen  syUabks 

to  the 'line. 
XR  m  IS. '"^^  iiiriH ;  ditto  hftviag  eighteen  syHahltt  in  a Ime. 
\(  or  19.  ^I^refir  atidhriti,  ditto  with  nineteen  ^IlaUes  in  each  line. 
-^*  or '30.  wm  luMj  a^finger  nail. 
^\  or  21.  W  8merfa\  heaven.  Thc.twenty  one  heavens. 
^'^  or  22.  nrflf  /4li.  rkind,  sort ;  race,  family,  cast. 
HH  or  24.  firif  Jm;  the  24  Jinas  of  the  Buddh  religion. 
^^1  or  25.  ^tm  taiwa ;  the  -25  esBences :  the  five  qnintople  elements. 
^  or  26.  mtvflf  mkrifi;  m  prosody,  a  stanza  of  four  lines  of  twc^y- 

six  syUables  each. 
X^  or  27.  W  or  WW  nakikatra;  a  star,  the  27  lunar  mansions. 
:^^  or  32.  ^«ff  Amta ;  a  tooth,  the  number  of  hnman  teeth. 
.^^  or  33.  :^^  -Dww,  a^god.  for  the  33  crores  of  Hindu  gods;  or  by  other 

accounts,  llRudiBS,  12Suryas,  SVaaos^andSViswadcvas. 
g^  or  49.  wm  tdtna ;  tune ;  the  seven  octaves  (of  seven  notes  each.) 
WIW  vdfu,  the  air,  the  7  vayus  and  their  7  subspecies. 
On. looking  over  Mr.  A.  Csoma's  manuscript  tranalatiQns  and  extracts 
r6«n  the  TibelBn  works  in  liie  Society's  Ubrary,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted  to  the  passage  in  his  life  of  Shakya,  where  the  Tibetan  author 
quotes  the  epoch  of  Buddha  fesma  variety  of  different  authorities :  here 
the  same  numerical  system  is  seen  to  prevail ;— the  printed  Tibetan  text 
has  the  dates  in^gures  ahoi»e,  and  written  at  length  in  the  body  of  the 
text,  in  the  same  kind  of  symboUcal  words,  as  if  to  secure  them  from 
the  danger  of  alteration  ;  this  system  in  fact  gives  the  same  safeguard 
agamst  the  mcertitude  of  figures  as  the  mode  of  writing  vdues  and 
sums  at  length  in  European  documents  is  intended  to  secure.  To  duci- 
date  the  subject  at  the  time,  a  separate  note  was  dfa^  up  hy  Mr.  Csoma, 
riiewmg  tiiatihe  symhoUcal  terms  employed  by  the  TibeUnwnters' were 
chiefly  if  not  ortiirfy  id«riwd.lik»  Uxeir  hte«itB^ 
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krit  originals.  I  am  happy  in  being  permitted  to  take  tliis  opportunity  of 
publishing  the  catalogne  and  notes  of  this  indefatigable  scholar,  placing  in 
juxtaposition  the  parallel  expressions  of  the  Sanskrit  liuiguage,  for  the 
convenience  of  comparison  with  the  catalogne  just  given  of  the  terms 
usually  employed  in  the  latter  tongue. 

I  Tibetan  Symbolical  Names,  used  as  Numerals, 

"  In  astronomy  and  astrology,  there  are  many  works  to  be  found  in 
Tibet,  that  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  Kah-gyur  or  Stan-gyur 
collections.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Bei*diirya  Kdrpo,  written 
hy  s,De-8nd  Sangs-r,gyas  r,Gya-m,ts'ho  (i^'^'ive;N'SiV'8'*f^.) 
a  regent  or  vice-roy  at  Lhassa,m^e  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
of  our  aera.  In  all  these  works,  symbolical  names  (qi;iv^^^«M^«  br,da^ 
numerical  signs),  are  used  instead  of  numerals,  in  all  arithmetical  and 
astronomical  calculations.  As  for  instance  :  -|-  Q|fi\^for+2; — jf^for — ^3; 
X  $,  for  X  4  ;  -r-  liy'^  for  -f-  32. 

This  mode  of  expressing  numbers  has  been  borrowed  from  India 
by  the  Tibetans.  For  some  of  the  numerals  specified  below,  there  are  yet 
other  synonymous  terms  applied  in  Tibetan,a8  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  their 
works  these  only  are  of  general  use.  Although  the  nine  units,  together 
with  the  zero  (o),  would  be  sufficient  to  express  any  gpreater  number, 
yet  there  are  used  the  following  numerals  also :  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 
16,  18,  24,  25,  27,  and  32. 

When  dictating  to  an  assistant  in  symbolical  names  what  to  write  in 
characters,  the  pandit  commences  the  operation  from  right  to  left :  thus  if 
he  says  §*«r  (1^)>  ^fP^Q  (0)>  ^^  (4)>  the  other  writes  4012,  &c.  This 
method  is  the  same  with  that  followed  in  the  Shastras  of  India  there- 
fore it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  further  on  the  subject. 

The  following  nimibers  are  expressed  by  such  names  as  are  stated  here 
below,  and  explained  in  English,  to  which  the  Sanskrit  terms  also  have 
been  added  (with  a  few  exceptions)  not  from  Tibetan  books,  bat  from 
other  sources : 

^    or  I.  Bia^l^T,*  9^^'  ^ody ;  S.  shar^ram, 
a   zla,  the  moon ;  S.  chandra, 
^y^^Xy  hot-tkar,  white  brightness,  the  moon :  8.  shmita- 

rochis. 
Xi<v*^3  hse-ru,  rhinoceros;  B.gandaka, 

^  or  2.    q[fq,  lag,  the  hand:  S.  hhuja,  hasta,  or  pom, 

|fS|^  mig,  the  eye :  S.  nAra,  ckakshus. 

•Note.  The  articles, ;^^  t/,  X^,  :qf,  »r,  9^^  (P^P^f  Va,90,mmmo,ic^,JlMwh9em 
omitted  after  the  roots,  since  the  words  occur  mosdj  in  this  form. 
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l^'^^IV,  ^fttng-phyogs,  or  simply  jc;,  rung,  the    two  sides, 
wings,  halves,  a  pair,  couple ;  S.  chhada,  pakshd,  SfC. 
Qj|q  ^Mg,  or  x^tij  bgrod,  the  twins ;  copulation : 
a  OT  S.     Q^n|*^a^,  hjig-rtam,  the  world  ;  S.  loka. 
^^"W>  y«*-^«»»  quality ;  S.  jwia. 
jr,  i»^«  fire,   S.  agni  or  ona^o. 
»r^    rtsS,  top,  summit:  S.  agram.' 
^  or  4.  «f  J^,  »!/«&>,  a  sea  or  lake :  S.  MtmiM^a*' 
j^  cA^,  water ;  S.  Jala  or  tmirt. 
i()C:,  ribm^,  a  foot :  S.  pdda. 
iq'gt;,  Rig-hy{d,  a  Vfeda ;  S.  Vyia. 
K^  or  5.    Qgc;,  hbyung,  an  element ;  S.  bhdtam. 

S^9  dvang,  an  organ  of  sense ;  S.  indrayam. 
*n>Q,  mdah,  an  arrow :  S.  bdna  or  »i«a. 
^c;  .pAim^,  a  heap  of  the  aggregates  constituting  the  body  and 
"^  soul ;  S.  skdndha. 

^'oT  6.  ir4»rv    w^****"*'  *^®  "*  cardinal  points  :  the  north*  east* 

south  west,  zenith  and  nadir, 
iiv^  ro,ftro-vfl,  taste,  savour ;  S.  rasa. 
9Mf  Atf,  time,  season ;  S.  mmuiga, 
i;  OT  7.  gzrJE4,  7^^-/«.  a  sage ;  S.  Jlfimt. 

xc^tfc;   Drang-srong,  an  hermit :  S.  12mA<. 
£  ft,  a  hill  or  mountain ;  S.  parvata, 
Xm'KpTQ  ^«-y*«*»  *  special  or  chief  planet;  S.  Gra^. 
j^  or  8.    35 ,  *&•  an  hydra  or  snake ;  S.  mdga, 
•^q^shrul,  serpent ;  S.  Mfya. 
^^r;nr-3«l,  y«toiy«-^*«*'  *  hooded-snake ;  S.  ? 
m*^^,  UO'hgro,  creeping  on  its  belly :  S.  uraga. 
Xl^  nor  or  S{x'«,  nor4ka,  wealth,  or  the  eight  gods  of  wealth: 

8.  Vatu  or  vasud^a. 
uc^l^,  sred'pa,  affection,  passion:  S.  ? 

^  or  9.  if  rtsa,  root  (or  vein):  S.  mdla. 
sAx   9^^»  treasure ;  S.  kosham. 
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I,  ffzah,  a  planet ;  S.  graha, 
s*c]^  hmi^ga^  a-hole,  &  ckiddra* 

%\^i  i9Hii-/Ni,.aii  imp  or  goblin ;  S.  Rdkahtua^ 

9o or  10.  S'lN  P^^*>  oomer,  qoaiter,  point:  S.  Dik  or  Dish.  The  tes 

points.  4  caniinal,  4  intermediate,  tiie  zenith  and  the 
nadir.) 

9}or  11.  QGJC|*3S»  Kphrag'by€d,i}caX  takes  by  force  ;  S.  Hari  for  Swa, 

^^''^   Drag-po,  the  brave  or  fierce,  S.  Rudra,  for  Siva. 
^VQ5  ^y  Bde-A5yiiJi^,  the  source  of  happiness ;  S.  Shan^hm, 

another  name  of  Siva. 
^z^'gB),  Dvang-phyug,  the  powerful:  S.  Ishwara,  for  Siva. 

ifji^  or  12.  ^*«f^  Nyi-ma,  the  sun ;  S.  Surya,  Arka,  Bhdnm. 

|$9r,  khgdn,  the    sun's  place  in  the   zodiac ;   S.  Griha  or  pi. 
Chihdf,  the  12  zodiacal  signs. 
9^ or  13.  Qv%*y,  kdod^pa,  Ibst,  dbnre.  wish,  Cupid;  S.  K&ma. 

if^*6'S  ^  U^^^9  myos^hfed,  that  inebriates  or  makes  mad, 
lust,  desire,  wish,  Cupido.  S.  Mtdana,  Kama  Diva. 
f^orI4»i§^,  yuf,  die  mind;  S.  wuaua, 

if  *  j^  Jlfa-im,  ditto ;  S.  awMi. 

^C^y    Srid'p9^  eiMxaet,  bir^  the  world  ;  S.    bhtoamtm. 

fx^  or  15.  ^4y  ^a|^(B|S),^«^»  iiyAi^«A«^>  the  \btk  day  of  a  kunr  month ; 

any  day  of  the  senultniatba.  8.  .^la  or  Ahm. 
9^  or  16.  ^zq^S|  Mi-hiof,  lord  of  men*,  a  sovereign;  S.  Narapati. 

iOTV^  Rgyf'^'PO*  akin^,  prince;  &.  Rdfa^ 

f  ^  or  18.  ^^^fu,  va),  nyet-pa,  mr  ^Ajroii,  vioe,  fii«lti  blemirii«  S.  2>m^. 

4^  or  24.^Q|«x|^  Rgyal'Va,  he  tftathasbeen victmaas, »  Jina  or  Buddha  ; 

S.  Jina, 
^^  or  25.  ^^^  de-ngid,  the  aiHieaelf ;  S.  MmMi^ 

or  27.  Sibr-fMH,  a  star*    one  of  the  37  coaateHaJions  in  the 

path  of  tiie  moon;  S.  NakskKtra^ 
%^  or  32.  f^"^  So,  a  tooth  ;  S.daiUa^ 

For  o  zero  or  o  the  followmg  tlunte  terma  are  used ; 

fflSQ  mkhah,  void,  space*  S.  AAa»  dkdska,  gagaiutm, 

^s|  |i^r,  a  spot,  stain ;  S.  ?  nabias. 

^c;*v  Stong-pa,  the  vacuum;  empty  space,  zero ;  S.  shdf^am 
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II. — A  Brief  Description  of  Herat,     By  Munshi  Mohun  Lai. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  ^  th€  AtuOic  Society, 
Sir, 

The  arriTal  here  lately-  of  a  package  from  India,  bringing  Joumali  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  of  which  yon  are  the  ionrce,  containing  many  cariona  noyelties,  haa  excited 
my  desire  to  contribute  some  little  information  to  so  great  a  public  object. 

I  was  two  years  in  the  Dehli  College,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Tatlob,  and  en- 
couraged to  gain  the  eternal  adyantage  of  learning  by  C.  E.  TnxrKLTAir,  Esq.  who 
is  my  kind  patron. 

At  my  friend  Mr.  B.  Fitz6brald*s  house,  I  met  lieut  A.  Burnes,  whom  I 
accompanied  at  his  wish,  and  of  my  own  free  wiU,  to  Bokh&ra  and  Persia,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Persisn  Munshi.  I  am  now  in  company  with  Dr.  Gbrard.  We  have 
only  natiye  articles  of  writing,  and  are  also  not  in  a  place  of  solitude,  or  eren  of  quiet 
repose,  an  account  of  the  preparations  for  encountering  Shah  Shuja.  I  therefore 
bope  you  win  be  kind  enough  to  forgire  the  feebleness  of  my  obsenrations,  and  the 
^^M^nyfB  of  my  pen  and  paper,  but  I  trust  my  endeavours  in  the  accompanying 
win  not  be  the  less  acceptable  in  describing  a  brief  account  of  Herat. 

I  remain,  &c. 

KmdMJkar,  lOM  October,  1833.  Mohun  Lal. 


The  City  of  Herat, 
Traditioii  and  the  following  Persian  verse  say,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Herdt,  or  Hari,  was  by  an  ancient  king  called  Lahrasp,  who 
was  sucoeded  hy  Gushtasp.  Albxandbr,  the  successor  of  Bbhman, 
buih  and  finished  the  structure  of  Herat  very  heautifully,  and  after  him 
it  was  never  repaired. 

o^JLi/)  ^  ,^\Sj^iri  v^  ^^  ^^  b  ^j""  '^'  *-^^t^  Hr^'W 

[Lshrisp  laid  the  foundations  of  Har6  ;  Gushtasp  erected  many  buildings  thereon  ; 
n,i.^.^i.   after  him  added  greaUy  to  the  town,   and  Alexander  put  the  finishing 

stroke  to  it. — 1 

The  city  is  environed  hy  a  strong  wall,  and  also  hy  a  small,  weak,  and 
thirstv  ditch.  The  circumference  is  nearly  four  miles.  The  houses  in  the 
city  M«  generally  made  of  two  stories  high,  and  have  very  smaU  doors 

to  enter  alt. 

Great  part  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  even  of  the  western 
district,  is  ParsiBaban,  the  follower  of  Panj^ton,  or  five  persons,  name- 
ly, MuHAMMBD,  Ali,  Fatim AH,  Hasan,  and  HosAiN.— They  are  all  fond 
of  the  Persian  government — ^not  with  regard  to  religion,  but  through  the 
ill  treatment,  which  they  daily  receive  from  Kamran  and  his  ministers. 

He  is  a  decrepit  and  gloomy  prince.  He  excites  the  pity  of  mankind. 
He  has  neither  state  nor  good  palace,  which  is  like  a  prison.     He  is 
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destitute  of  the  signs  of  royalty,  and  a  ray  of  meanness  and  melan- 
clioly  gleams  on  his  features. 

He  is  afraid  of  his  ministers  and  of  the  whole  Ala  koo  zay  ^Bouily, 
who  over-rule  him.  He  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  be  an 
ally  of  the  English  Government,  of  which  he  often  talked  very  friendly. 

Shair  Muham MED  Khan,  the  Acting  Vizier,  is  a  talkative  and  base 
man.  He  suspected  us  to  be  Russian  spies,  and  twice  sent  thieves  at 
night  to  destroy  us,  but  availed  nothing. 

Our  abode  in  Herat  for  seven  months  was  very  far  from  agreeable, 
especially  as  we  hoped  to  be  in  Cabul  in  December.  Upon  one  hand,  the 
plague  was  ravaging  the  city ;  on  the  other,  the  dearth  of  every  article 
caused  us  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  streets  of  Herat  are  very  narrow  and  dirty,  but  the  roofed  ba- 
zar, or  chdrsu,  gives  an  idea  that  in  old  days  it  was  a  great  mar- 
ket in  Khorasan.  The  shops  are  adorned  by  English  chintzes,  which 
are  here  very  dear. 

The  people  of  Herat,  though  poor,  are  fond  of  pleasure.  They  go  daily 
to  gardens,  which  resemble  paradise,  and  pass  their  time  in  firing  from 
horse-back,  in  racing,  and  also  in  singmg,  joking,  dancing,  and  sleeping. 

Their  dress  is  a  red  shirt  and  an  open  red  trowser,  below  a  cloak  or 
chogha,  and  on  the  head  a  turban  of  Peshdwer  lungL  They  tie 
a  very  thin  cloth  round  their  waist,  and  keep  a  knife  on  their  girdle  for 
show,  and  also  for  aggression. 

The  suburbs  of  Herat  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  covered  by  numerous 
villages,  which  extend  as  far  as  the  eyes  reach.  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  four  parts :  namely,  Obaih,  Kvrakh,  Ghuryan,  and  Sabz- 
war,  or  lafazdr. 

Since  Kamran's  dynasty,  the  commerce  of  Herat  has  Men  to 
nothing.  The  caravans  are  plundered,  as  we  ourselves  were  witness  of. 
The  resident  merchants  are  fined  in  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  any 
foolish  pretext  of  the  Government. 

There  are  two  frequented  roads  from  Herat  to  Bokhara,  one  goe& 
through  Maimara,  where  the  caravans  generally  meet  with  difficulty. 
The  other,  which  is  easy,  leaves  Sdrakhs  on  the  left  hand.  By  this  last 
route  the  caravans  cross  the  Mur-ghdh  river,  and  reach  Bokhara  after  23 
marches,  the  distance  of  which  (a  merchant  told  me)  is  1 10  fersangs, 
or  480  nules. 

The  caravan  pays  duty  only  in  four  places  through  all  the  way,  and  I 
have  got  the  name  of  every  stage  written  in  my  diary. 

I  subjoin  the  list  of  the  income  of  Herat,  which  if  you  think  suffici- 
ently interesting  and  proper,  you  may  include  in  this  letter. 
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1  Money  collected  from /eftvi/^, 1150 

2  WeaTen  innnally  pay 1500 

3  Hie  80^  manufftctare  u  monopolized  for 700 

4  The  monopoly  of  Bokhara  caravan  passing  through  Kurekh, 600 

5  The  head  of  the  grape-sellera  pays  annually 250 

6  Money  collected  hy  stamping  skins  and  caps, 600 

7  Money  collected  by  the  above  means  on  new  cloth, 800 

8  Money  collected  by  stumping  woollen  things, 100 

9  Mir  SMakif  or  money  collected  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 

watching  at  night  against  thieyes 200 

10  The  chief  seller  of  the  heels  of  shoes  pays 160 

11  Monopolizer  of  water  and  wind  mills  pays 600 

12  Money  collected  from  the  people  for  catching  thieres,  dooid  bagiri^,,  200 

13  Cash  collected  from  the  districts  or  jBe/lMa/s, 2000 

14  Custom-honse  ofllcer  ofSabzwdr  pays 300 

15  Do.  of  GAuryan  pays 1500 

16  Money  collected  from  the  black  tents  of  EmoA  or  Elat  annually, 2000 

17  Monopolizer  of  wood  for  burning  and  all  other  uses  pays, 300 

18  The  head  of  the  horse-sellers  pays 180 

19  Money  collected  from  Zeh  tM,  or  skin  ropes,  exported  to  India, 4 

20  The  inhabitants  of  Caravan-nrai*  pay 50 

21  Money  collected  from  the  JToiufaAar  gate, 150 

22  Do.  collected  from  the  JSTAitfAit  gate, 50 

23  Duty  taken  upon  charcoal, 60 

24  Money  obtained  from  all  shops, 1000 

25  Duty  taken  upon  tobacco 200 

26  Dubbagh  or  the  head  of  skin-cleaners  pays 110 

27  Money  collected  from  stamping  the  k^f9h  or  a  kind  of  shoe, 300 

28  Monopolizer  of  assafoetida  pays 600 

29  Money  collected  from  each  Toman's  king,  called  the  Tonutn  Shahi,  . .  300 

30  Manufacturer  of  the  rice  or  Shaii  pays  annually, 600 

31  Monopolizer  of  the  mint  (in  Haji  Firoze's  reign,  50  tonuau  every  day,) 

now  pays  yearly, 120 

32  Eerenue  of  GAttryan, 220 

33  Do.of  OAotA, 300 

34  Do,o{Kurakh, 110 

35  Do.  of  Sabzwdr, 100 

Lut  of  the  Com  produced  in  Herat ^  ^e.  Karvan, 

Com  produced  in  the  suburbs  of  Herat, 27000 

Do.inOfrotJk, 2000 

Do.  in  jr«ni*A, i 1020 

Do.  in.  Ohurgan 2000 

J>o.  m  Subtwear, I'JOO 

20  Rupees  make  a  Toman  of  Herat,  which  is  equal  to  6  Rs.  and  12  As.  of  India. 
Karvan  is  a  measure  of  100  maunds  of  Tabriz,  which  is  equal  to  six  maonds  and 
10  seers  of  India. 
c2 
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On  the  4th  ot  July,  1833,  before  the  son  rose*  we  eet  oat  to  the  east 
of  the  city,  to  examine  the  place  called  Gdzur  Gdh,  where  the  body  of 
Abu  Ismabl,  or  Kh ajbh  Abdul  Ansab,  the  son  of  Abu  Mansaub,  the 
son  of  Abu  Atoub,  the  son  of  Mat  Ansab,  or  the  bearer  of  Muhammbd'b 
Koran,  reposes. 

Abu  ansab  was  struck  with  stones  by  the  boys,  when  he  was  doings 
penance,  of  which  he  expired  in  1065,  A.  D.,  or  in  481,  Hcjri*.  He  had 
learned  about  12,00,000  poems  by  heart,  and  was  the  authored  1,00,000 
couplets. 

When  we  reached  the  pleasant  Gdiwr  Cfdh,  we  entered  the  Char- 
su  or  square  of  Hasan  Khan  ShamiiU,  who  has  also  built  a  few  shops 
and  a  fine  cistern  on  account  of  theperiodical  fair  in  spring.  Having  pass* 
ed  through  the  sahan,  we  came  to  the  door  which  led  us  to  the  grave 
of  Abu  Ansab.  The  door  is  made  of  copper,  and  on  each  side  are 
fine  and  dear  mosques,  where  we  saw  afewKordns  laying  on  the  shelves 
or  rdhals.  The  Musnavi,  or  the  book  of  Maulanai  Rum,  is  recited 
every  morning,  and  the  people  faint  daring  the  invocation. 

On  our  right  hand  were  the  tombs  of  Mansub  Sultan,  the  father 
of  Shah  Rukh  Mibza,  and  of  the  descendants  of  Amib  Timub.  On 
our  left  were  buried  the  successors  of  Chbngiz  Khan.  The  body  of 
Mansub  was  lodged  on  a  large  platform,  bordered  with  marble,  and 
towards  the  head  of  the  tomb  we  saw  the  following  inscription : 


c^l^lU.^LU  cJjj  ^^jIIj  ^yCj  ijo^is  c^y  ^l^^  J  vjz-^t^ 
j^T^jH-Ii^  u^rH^  ^^^J^  fi}^J  ui/^  *^  (^^  J  'H^^^J^fi 

The  substance  of  the  inscription  may  be  thus  rendered : 
'*  This  excellent  construction  and  meritorious  work  which  resembles  Paradise,  re- 
splendent with  the  lights  of  divine  favour  and  the  blessings  of  the  mercifiil 
God,  has  been  built  with  great  art  and  beauty  as  the  monument  of  the  famous  Sul- 
tan Ghiubuddin  Mansub  and  his  pious  descendants,  in  the  year  of  H.  772. 
Written  by  Sultan  Mushhadi.*' 
*  The  year  481  Hejiri  began  on  the  27th  March,  1088,  not  1065  as  above  ataled. 
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Among  the  grares  of  Changiz  Khan's  femtiily  was  a  body  covered 
with  black  marble*  on  which  we  beheld  the  surprising  sculptures  of  the 
ancient  unknown  hewer.  The  works  are  incomparable  at  the  present 
day.  The  stone  was  carved  in  seven  figures,  called  "  kaft  kalm"  or 
seven  pens.    I  copied  the  following  inscription  from  the  above  tomb  : 


[On  &e  day  of  the  great  king's  death,  the  Lord  aent  him  repose,  and  the  pen  of 
fite  inscribed  his  simple  epitaph  "  rest  in  peace."    [▲.  h.  718.] 

The  tomb  of  Abu  anbar  was  very  large,  bordered  with  marble,  and 
covered  with  stones :  on  the  head  of  the  grave  stands  a  marble  I6h 
which  resembles  a  miniir :  it  is  beautifully  made  of  two  pieces.  The 
aze  of  one  piece  is  five  feet  high,  and  of  the  other  is  10  feet.  It  is  co-^ 
vered  with  Arabic  letters,  and  has  only  one  in  the  following  Persian: 

[The  Khajeh,  in  look  and  yerity  a  king,  was  equally  versed  in  the  affairs  of  both 
the  worlds  :  wonld  yon  know  the  date  of  his  death,  read  it  in  the  words  '  Kk^fek 

AJbdnUa:  i.  e.  a.  h.  737.    The  words  CL;li^l«;);l  ^iye  the  same  date.] 

The  tomb  is  conmianded  by  a  magnificent  high  arch,  erected  by  Sham 
RvKH  MnzA,  480  years  ago.  It  is  70  feet  high. 

Tim  OB  Shah  resolved  to  gild  the  arch,  but  was  diverted  by  some  ac- 
cidents. On  the  right  hand  of  the  tomb  are  many  inscribed  poems 
written  by  the  celebrated  author  named  Jami,  but  the  following 
Terse  made  by  Hasun  Khan  Shamlu  informs  us  the  day  of  AsnuL 
ansak's  death : 

[If  yon  are  desirous  that  the  cupbearer  of  wisdom  should  gire  you  a  cup  full  of 
understanding,  come  into  the  banqueting  house  of  Khqfoh  AbduUak  Antari. 
His  monument  is  Uke  the  graoefiil  cypress  which  enchants  the  angels  to  hover 
oTcr  it,  crying  and  lamenting  like  doves.] 

When  we  came  out  of  the  door,  we  went  to  the  dstem,  which  contains 
a  very  delicious,  sweet-flavoured  water,  called  Ab  Zem-zem ;  it  is  cold 
in  Bommer,  and  hot  in  winter,  which  I  believe  is  owing  to  a  deception 
in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  There  were  written  plenty  of  verses 
in  tbe  arch,  which  I  wished  to  copy. 
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[The  purport  of  this  long  inscription  is,  that  Adil  Shah  Rukh  erected  a  well 
and  terraces,  &c.  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  Khajbh  Assar,  \  which 
having  fallen  into  disrepair  were  reconstmcted  at  the  expense  of  a  female  descend- 
ant of  Ca'n  one  of  the  sons  of  Chbngez  Khan  in  the  year  (homz^xtmztm^^nUMl) 
1090.] 

The  original  name  of  Gdzur  Gdh  is  Kazar  Gdh.  Karzar  mean 
in  Persian  battle,  and  Gdh,  place,  (the  place  of  battle ;)  in  short,  it  is 
the  seat  of  happiness  and  pleasure,  and  the  people  always  go  and  pass 
their  time  in  drinking  and  singing,  which  seems  very  inconsistent  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  dead. 

The  water  of  the  neighbouring  covered  fountain  runs  beautifully 
through  the  canal  which  ornaments  Gazvr  Gdh  and  makes  it  a  lovely 
spot  in  Herat. 

Towards  the  north  of  the  city,  imder  the  base  of  the  hills,  flourishes  a 
pleasant  edifice,  called  Takht  Safar  constructed  by  Sultan  Hosain 
Mi&z  A,  the  fourth  descendant  of  Amir  Timur.  In  spring  the  neighbouring 
fields  and  mountains  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  yellow  and  red  flowers, 
called  UrGhavan,  The  place  isnow  going  to  decay,  but  seems  to  have 
been  once  a  paradise.  A  tank  of  water  possesses  a  magnificent  fountain, 
which  with  its  watery  arrows  fights  with  the  top  of  the  building.  The 
height  of  the  edifice  is  measured  100  feet. 

In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Hosain  MinzAthe  punishment  for  the  people 
of  bad  demeanor  was  to  reduce  them  to  the  oflice  of  masons,  who  were 
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ordered  to  assist  in  the  buildiiig  of  Takht  Safar,    He  also  published  a 
poon  aod  applied  it  on  every  gate,  that  the  passengers  should  read  it. 

,^i  %iSiJi  \:h  J^j  sit  b  A^yb 

(1^  vJJuUm  .  P mC^^'jJ  tS  C^m  ^jy  J^ 

[An  who  hare  been  trespassing  in  the  pleasures  of  wine  and  beantf,  hj  Mirsa*s 
aommand  most  add  a  stone  to  the  takht-9qfar.'] 
To  the  N.  E.  of  the  city  stand  the  two  very  grfuad  ruins  separated  by 

the  stream  Anjir, 

Sultan  Hosain  Mirza  leaves  his  name  by  building  a  stately  col- 
lege, which  is  all  levelled  to  the  ground.  Two  arches  and  four  minars 
have  still  a  grand  appearance,  and  are  separated  into  two  equal  parts  by 
the  above  stream.  The  arch  and  the  two  minars  which  are  situate  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  water  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grave  of  Sultan 
Hosain,  who  is  remembered  with  great  respect  and  honor.  He  reigned 
in  1500,  A.  D.  The  head  master  of  the  college  was  the  famous  poet 
named  Jami,  whose  works  are  very  interesting  indeed. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  rests  the  body  of  GrOHxa  Shad,  the 
daughter  of  AmIr  Timur,  and  the  sister  of  Shah  Rukh.  The  g^ve 
IB  shaded  by  a  very  high  gilt  dome.  There  were  formerly  nine  tombs, 
all  made  of  black  marble,  ornamented  by  inscriptions  in  the  Arabic  cha* 
racter.     The  letters  are  all  rubbed  out  and  not  legible. 

She  built  a  fine  edifice  caUed  Musallah,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  incomparable  lady  in  the  world.  She  never  married,  but 
devoted  herself  to  the  perusal  of  the  Kor&n ;  she  was  anxious  to  encour- 
age the  people  to  learn.  The  place  is  decorated  by  four  high  mi- 
nars and  two  lofty  arches,  which  make  a  beautiful  square  of  75  paces. 
On  the  top  of  the  arch  were  a  few  defaced  Arabic  inscriptions,  which  I 
could  not  read.  The  minars  seem  half  finished,  and  bent  towards  Meshid, 
to  salute  Em  AM  Rbza.  I  ascended  a  minar  of  two  stories  high  by 
difficult  paces,  and  had  a  very  striking  view  of  the  city.  Every  story 
contains  20  steps. 

Having  passed  the  square,  we  entered  a  lofty  dome,  which  encouraged 
us  to  climb  five  stairs,  and  to  come  into  the  gilt  and  painted  room  where 
GoHRR  Sha'd  prayed. 

All  these  ruins  are  decorated  with  azure  and  gold  colour :  (the  blue 
colour  is  made  of  lapis-lazuli,  which  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  mines  of  BaiiaA^^ii.^ 

It  is  alleged,  one  day  Gtohbr  Shad,  accompanied  by  200  beautiful 
ladies,  came  into  the  college,  and  ordered  aU  the  students  to  go  out ;  she 
passed  all  day  in  the  place,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  every 
room* 
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One  of  the  students,  being  sleepy,  was  not  aware  of  her  coming,  and 
therefore  he  remained  in  the  college.  He  awoke  and  peeped  fearfully 
through  the  holes  of  the  window.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  a  ruby-lipped  lady, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Goher  Sh/d."  She  caught  the  sight  of 
the  scholar,  and  fell  in  love  with  him.  She  left  her  associates,  and  en- 
tered the  room  of  the  student,  who  gained  the  pleasure  of  her  society. 

She  was  a  delicate  virgin,  and  after  leaving  the  student,  she  joined 
her  party,  who  suspected  her  by  the  irregularity  of  her  dress  and  man- 
ners. 

Goher  Shad,  on  the  information  of  this,  was  very  much  vexed,  and 
to  wipe  away  the  reproach,  she  married  all  her  associates  to  the  students 
of  the  college,  who  were  first  ordered  to  avoid  the  friendship  of  the 
women.  She  gave  them  clothes,  fine  beds,  and  good  salaries  to  live  upon  ; 
she  made  rules  for  the  coUegians  to  meet  their  wives  after  seven  days,  on 
the  condition  not  to  forget  their  studies.  She  did  all  this  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  adultery. 

On  the  east  end  of  the  city  flourished  a  very  grand  ancient  building, 
called  Masjid  Jamah,  or  great  mosque.  It  was  erected  by  Sultan 
Ghiasuddin,  the  old  king  of  Gaur,  700  years  ago.  He  was  the 
son  of  MuHAMMED  Sam,  and  the  sixth  descendant  of  Abu  Bakr,  one 
of  the  friends  of  Muham mbd. 

The  mosque  has  four  doors  and  many  arched  domes.  We  made  our 
entrance  through  the  door  called  dar-hauz-vakil.  Having  traversed  70 
paces  tinder  a  roof  supported  by  massive  plUars,  we  opened  into  the 
great  square  of  the  mosque. 

On  our  left  hand  were  two  pieces  of  marble,  decorated  with  Persian 
inscriptions,  which  contained  no  valuable  subjects,  but  an  order  to  the 
custom-house  officers,  to  provide  the  mullas  with  livelihood.  The  length 
of  the  square  is  111  paces,  and  the  breadth,  83. 

There  are  four  lofty  and  magnificently  painted  arches  feuding  each 
other.  The  arch  which  stands  to  the  west  led  us  into  the  praying  place, 
covered  with  heaps  of  mud,  which  has  lately  fallen  by  the  severity  of 
the  winter.  We  saw  a  marble  tomb-stone  lying  on  the  ground,  which 
had  Arabic  characters.  It  was  engraved  by  Fbrokh  Shad  Shbrvani, 
to  cover  the  grave  of  Sultan  Abu  Sabd  Kuroani. 

The  eastern  arch  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  Mohammedan  neglect.  It  is 
almost  hidden  under  considerable  masses  of  earth.  The  arch,  which  is 
"situate  towards  the  south,  contains  numerous  Arabic  inscriptions.  They 
are  all  wasted  away  by  the  rains. 

The  northern  arch  is  the  place  for  students ;  it  conducted  us  into  a 
cupolated  structure,  where  we  were  astonished  to  see  a  marble  slab  in 
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tbe  shape  of  a  door.  It  was  of  a  single  piece,  and  so  beautifolly  dear, 
that  our  fiaces  were  reflected  in  it.  The  length  of  the  stone  was  tea 
^pens,  and  the  breadth,  eight. 

Having  passed  through  a  rery  small  door,  we  hi^pened  to  come  into  a 
sqnan  of  20  paces,  where  the  body  of  Sultan  Ghiasuddin  reposes. 
The  place  is  rery  filthy,  and  the  grave  is  reduced  to  pieces.  There  is  no 
inscription  at  all.  The  roof  has  fieJlen  into  decay,  and  overwhelms  the 
tomb.  There  are  many  graves  also,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  seemed 
to  be  decayed.  Our  sight  got  dim  by  visiting  the  sepulchres.  There 
was  no  difference  between  the  tomb  of  the  great  Sultan  and  that  of  the 
poor  man.    . 

In  the  square  of  the  mosque  is  a  small  cistern  of  water,  for  ablution, 
and  a  large  heavy  vessd  of  tin,  made  by  Sultan  Ghiasuddin  ;  the  cir- 
cnmferenoe  of  which  was  20  spans,  and  the  thickness  of  the  edge  was 
one.  lliere  were  inscriptions  written  on  the  borders  of  the  vessel,  dated 
700  years  ago. 

It  was  repaired  by  Malak  Ghiasuddin  Cu'rt,  470  years  ago,  and 
reptdnted  by  Mia  Ali  Shaib,  the  minister  of  Sultan  Hosain,  350 
years  ago.     The  verse  informs  us  the  day  of  the  repair. 

f*^!/j'  ^**V  ^^.  s^^     c:-^  j^i-^  i}cfj  JiJJuJi^j^j 

{This  place,  which  was  before  vile  aa  a  rottes  boae,  haa  acquired  endoring 
ftme  like  the  kaaia.  I  inquired  the  date  of  the  buildisg,  and  my  mind  anawered : 
<*  it  is  a  second  altar  of  Abraham."     a.  h.  950.] 

The  ruined  buildings  of  Herat  are  beyond  my  ideas  of  description, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I  am  not  well  conversant  with  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

One/arsanjfhr  from  the  city  towards  the  south  is  a  famous  bridge,  called 
PulMdltm.  In  former  days  there  were  33  arches,  but  now  only  27  remain. 

No  history  gives  us  any  information  about  the  foundation  of  the  bridge, 
but  the  people  say  that  it  was  built  by  a  lady  named  Nub  Bibt,  who  lived 
more  than  1000  years  ago.  The  books  of  Herat  give  no  account  of 
the  bridge,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  '  the  matchless  in  the  world.' 
The  inundation  of  the  river  was  so  rapid,  during  our  residence  at 
Herat,  that  three  arches  were  swept  away  from  one  end,  and  nearly  for 
two  months  idl  intercourse  between  Herat  and  other  places  was  arrested. 

From  Kochan,  or  Kidm  Shain,  where  we  were  with  the  camp  of  H. 
R.  H.  Ab^s  MiazA,  Astrabad,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Cas- 
pian, 18  nine  days'  journey ;  and  I  am  sorry  not  to  know  what  sort  of  road 
continnes  from  this  to  the  above  place ;  but  in  winter  we  hear  the  road 
n 
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to  Astrahad  is  «o  muddy  and  troublesome  that  foot  passengers  even 
find  difficulty  to  go. 

The  horsemen  from  Kochan  to  Herat  may  come  very  easily  in  eight 
days;  and  are  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  proyision  in  the  way.  From  Herat 
to  Cabul  the  route  is  beautifolly  covered  with  villages,  the  produce  of 
which  can  feed  a  considerable  army.  It  is  20  days' journey  without  croes« 
ing  any  hill. 

On  the  death  of  Vizir  Fatha  Khan,  his  brother.  Dost  Muham mbd, 
mutiniedagainstSHAH  Muhamitbd  and  Prince  KAMiiAN,and  defeated  them 
after  a  great  loss.  They  escaped  from  QiAul  and  came  to  Herat  through 
the  Htudra  country,  after  13  marches  ;  they  were  also  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  army. 

Shah  Zaman,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  had  occasion  to  quell  an 
insurrection  at  Cabul,  and  arrived  there  from  Herat  in  the  space  of  IQ 
or  1 1  days,  and  a  large  body  of  horsemen  accompanied  him. 

The  road  through  which  these  two  above-mentioned  kings  came  to  Ca* 
bul  is  hilly,  and  the  people  are  called  independent  Hazdras, 

From  Cabulto  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  the  road,  through  the  Khyhur  coun* 
try,  is  not  to  be  traversed  by  carnages,  and  is  eight  days'  journey :  and  from 
thence  to  Lahore  we  saw  ourselves  in  some  places  that  it  was  a  difficult 
route.  1 5  marches  bring  the  travellers  from  the  bank  of  thelndus,  or  Atock 
to  Lahore, 

Albxander  thb  Grbat,  on  his  invasion  of  India,  came  by  this  road, 
without  encountering  any  difficulty,  and  also  Nadir,  who  is  called  an  ad. 
venturer,  followed  his  example. 

Our  last  interviewwith  Shah  Kamran  was  avery  friendly  one.  He  pro- 
mised a  great  deal  to  be  friendly  vrith  the  British  Government,  and  never 
to  submit  to  the  Persians,  who  he  said,  are  the  "  obedient  slaves  of  the  Rus- 
sians." He  told  Dr.  Gerard  to  come  again  to  Herat  on  leave  from  the  Go- 
vernment, where  they  both  will  get  a  great  advantage  by  working  the  valu- 
able mines  of  his  country. 


III. — On  the  Climate  of  the  Fossil  Elephant.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Everest; 

M,  G,  S.  Sfc 
[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  26th  December,  1833.] 
Since  the  discovery  of  fossil  bones  of  the  Pachydermata,  and  some 
large  Camivora  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  it  has 
been  usual  to  consider  them  as  evidence  of  a  tropical  climate  having  ex- 
isted in  those  localities,  while  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  were 
.living. 
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The  term  has  been  rafher  vaguely  used ;  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
of  which  oountry  four  of  the  animalw  whose  bones  have  been  found  most 
ahmidantly  are  native,  viz.  the  elephant,  the  rhmooeros,  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  the  hysena,  is  sitoated  without  the  tropics,  and  in  a  hemisphere 
much  colder  than  the  northern  one. 

But,  barring  this,  the  assertion  has  been  more  seriously  called  in  ques* 
tionby  Mr.  Flxmino,  a  Scotch  naturalist,  who  observed,  that  the  circnm- 
stsnce  of  certain  animalw  being  incapable  of  bearing  a  certain  climate 
was  no  proof  that  tiieir  congeners  laboured  under  a  like  disability ;  and 
he  instanced  the  rein-deer,  which  by  its  habits,  its  food,  and  its  di- 
mate,  is  totally  separated  from  the  genus,  in  which,  according  to  its 
conformation,  it  must  be  ranked. 

Unless  therefore  (he  continued)  you  can  prove  the  identity  of  the  fossil 
with  the  eTisting  species,  you  cannot  with  propriety  draw  any  conduaion, 
as  to  the  climate  the  former  may  have  lived  in. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  remark  under  what  disadvantageous 
circamstances  we  commonly  judge  the  animals  of  a  tropical  climate 
unable  to  bear  our  northern  cold.  Tliey  are  mostly  individuals  who  have 
not  even  been  bom  in  a  domestic  state,  but  have  been  caught  wfld,  caged, 
■nd  suddenly  exposed  to  a  great  changeof  temperature.  We  see  in  our 
own  people,  and  in  animals  brought  with  us  from  Europe,  the  conse* 
quenoes  of  such  a  change,  equal  to,  though  the  reverse  of,  the  other.  What 
numbers  are  carried  off,  and  how  few  can  preserve  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition  with  every  precaution  that  can  be  taken;  yet  man,  the  horse, 
and  the  dog  are,  with  little  exception,  the  hardiest  of  existing  animals, 
and  the  most  universally  difiused  over  the  globe.  We  have  a  marked 
instance  of  the  liability  even  of  certain  varieties  of  the  same  species  to 
Bufier  more  than  others,  in  the  Newfoundland  dog,  which,  I  believe,  no 
one  has  ever  succeeded  in  preserving  alive  in  India. 

The  objection  of  Mr.  Flxm ino  was  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  elephant,  which  was  found  in  Siberia  preserved  in  ice  had  ac- 
tnaOy  a  coat  of  long  hair,  such  as  would  have  fitted  it  for  living  in  a 
severe  dimate.  Mr.  LtxiiL  too  quotes  from  Bishop  HxBxa  the  informa* 
tion  that  along  the  lower  range  of  the  Himidaya  mountains,  in  the 
north-eastern  border  of  the  Dehli  territory,  between  lat.  29^  and  30^ 
he  saw  an  dephant  covered  with  shaggy  hair.  I  have  inquired  a  great 
deal,  of  people  used  to  elephants,  respecting  this,  since  my  residence  in 
the  Dehli  territory,  but  could  never  find  any  one  who  was  aware  of  the 
enstenoe  of  such  a  breed  or  variety  of  the  animal.  One  solitary  indi- 
vidual was  mentioned  to  me,  as  having  been  seen  at  Dehli  some  years 
ago,  with  a  good  deal  of  long  hair  upon  it,  but  it  was  altogethei:  an 
D  2 
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anomaly^  being  d  a  dirtv  white  or  cream  ookmr,  like  the  itate  depfaflnts 
of  the  Bnnneae  eorereign. 

Since  Mr.  Fluciko  nosed  the  objection  above  stated,  thedisooTerjof 
foesQ  boneB  of  the  elephant  in  Yoikshife,  intermingled  wiHi  those  of  the 
Bison,  a  North  American  animal,  and  seyend  species  of  land  and  fresh- 
water sheik  yet  existing  in  Great  Britain,  seems  to  have  determined,  that 
the  climate,  at  the  period  those  animals  fived,  was  nearly  what  it  is  at 
present.  But  it  is  still  a  question  of  some  interest,  how  nmeh  that  dif« 
ference  was ;  and  omr  situation  in  a  country,  where  races  of  MMwft^l*  si- 
milar to  those,  whose  bones  have  been  found  fossil,  are  yet  existing, 
enables  ns  to  throw  some  light  upon  this.  I  mean,  of  course,  supposing 
the  species  to  be  the  same.  If  we  revert  to  Mr.  Flbbiino's  objecticMi 
that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  capabilities  of  one  speeies,  as 
to  those  of  another,  then  we  must  desist  from  reasoning  on  the  subject, 
until  we  can  ascertain  the  law  according  to  which  diflerent  q>ecies  of  the 
same  genus  are  distributed  over  the  globe. 

Of  the  six  species  of  Camivora  which  were  disowered  in  die  odebrated 
Kirkdsle  cavern,  four  are  yet  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  viz.  th^ 
bear,  wolf,  fox,  and  weasel ;  of  the  two  others,  the  tiger  and  the  hysena, 
the  first  is  sometimes  found  at  the  very  edge  of  perpetmd  snow  in  the 
Him^aya,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hodgson's  aocoont  of  the  Mammalia 
of  Nepal*.  PxNNANT  too  mentions  it  among  tiie  snows  of  Mount  Ararat 
and  in  Armenia,  and  it  is  said  to  be  abundant  (see  PtATFAia's  Geography) 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea  on  the  easfem  coast  of 
China.  This  peninsula  extends  from  34""  30'  to  At*  N.  Lat.  and  it» 
dimate  cannot  difer  greatly  frrnn  that  of  Pekin  in  39^  N.  Lat.,  where  it  i» 
stated  that  the  frost  lasts  frt)m  November  to  March,  and  that  the  ther- 
mometer is  usually  below  20^  Fahrenheit  at  night  in  winter  time.  An  ac^ 
count  too,  has  lately  been  published  in  Ctoklcntta  of  a  trading  ship  (tiie 
Syipb)  haiviag  been  frozen  up  on  tiie  same  coast,  in  Lat.  40^  by  the  1st  of 
DtBceniber.  So  that  there  can  hardly  remain  a  doubt,  but  that  the  tiger 
is  eatable  of  bearing  a  climate  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Ei^landr, 
probably  one  approadung  to  that  ci  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic. 

The  oidy  cixxaimstanees  essential  to  its  existence  i^ear  to  be  a  gneat 
extent  el  very  thick  forest,  and  an  abundance  of  raminast  aaimala,  botii 
whicb  would  be  the  consequence  of  excess  of  moisture.  It  b  most  b»» 
nsroQSk  \  believe,  in  Ceylon,  the  eastern  peninsida  of  hid&ai  the  Ddta  of 
the  Gunges,  and  the  vast  bdt  of  forests  that  border  the  outer  Himalaya, 
range  ;  every  where,  in  short,  that  great  moistne,  and  the  v^etatMn 
consequent  upon^  it  are  to  be  found.  Where  the  climate  becomes  Apy, 
aft  in*  tile  cofantry  to  the  west  ef  Dehli,  the  soil  sandy,  and  tiie  vegeta^ 

*  Jonraal,  Aj.  Soc.  voL  i.  ps^e  340. 
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tion  stimted»  it  is  sappknted  by  the  lioD»  an  animal  whjdi  infested  that 
part  in  great  numbers  a  few  years  back,  though  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Riglish  it  has  become  extinct,  or  nearly  so. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  the  ctimate  of  the 
hyaena.  But  there  are  two  animals  in  the  list  of  the  Kirkdale  remains, 
Tiz.  the  weasel  and  the  water-rat,  that  are,  at  present,  confined  to  high 
northern  latitudes.  The  first  of  these  (see  Pknnant's  Table  of  Quad- 
mpeds  of  Arctic  Zoology,  vol.  1,)  extends  only  as  far  south  as  Barbary» 
and  the  last  no  further  than  the  south  of  Europe,  so  that,  in  a  degree, 
they  enable  us  to  set  a  limit  to  the  heat  of  the  ancient  climate,  as  the 
elephant  and  animals  allied  to  it  do  to  the  cold.  The  next  question* 
therefore,  that  occurs  to  us  is, — what  extreme  of  cold  these  latter  are 
capable  of  enduring  ? 

The  greatest  elevation  at  which  the  wild  elephant  is  found  in  the 
moontains  to  the  north  of  this,  is  at  a  place  called  Nahun,  about  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  3 1st  degree  of  N.  Lat.  I  have 
not  met  with  the  temperature  of  Nahun  itself  in  any  work,  but  we  have 
given  us  in  the  Gleanings  the  temperature  of  Seharunpoor,  1000  feet,  and 
Mnssoori  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  both  places  in  nearly 

the  same  latitude  and  longitude.     They  are  as  follows. 

Sehanmpur  Mean  Temperature. 
Jan.     Feb.     Blarch    April    May    June    July    Aug.     Sep.     Oct.    Nov.    Dee. 
52        55  67  78        85        90        85       83        79        7i        M        56 


39      39.5        52  GO      72.5      73      65.5      65.5     61.5     60.5      52       40 

Now  Nahun  being,  as  to  elevation,  half  way  between  these  two,  we  can- 
not err  greally  in  taking  the  arithmetic  means  of  these  numbers  for  its 
temperatm^.    Thus,  we  have, 

45.5  47  59.5  69  78.5  81.5  75  74  70  67  58  47.5 
for  the  mean  temperature  of  each  month,  giving  a  yeariy  mean  of  64.4. 
Now  the  yearly  meatt  of  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  which  we  may  assume 
for  that  of  Kirkdale,  k  48^  lewmg  a  (j^tfurenee  of  ISM  still  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

But  we  may  remark  that  this  dimate  of  Nahun  is  what  has  beencall- 
ed  an  "  ezcesBfve,"  in  opposition  to  aa  insular,  climate  ;•  that  is»  one  isk 
which,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  ocean,  the  extremes  of  heat  aa4 
cM.  ve  very  great.  Thus,  the  mcmth  of  January  averages  45.5,.  and  June, 
the]iolte8tmDnfth,is8I.5,  makinga  dSierence of  36 degrees;  whereas,  at 
Edinbargh,  the  mean  of  Janmry  for  five  years  is  37,  and  of  July  (usually 
the  hottest  month  there)  only  6CP,  giving  adifierence  of  only  23  degrees. 

it  may  be  worth  whilb  to  compare  the  five  eoldestmonths  at  both  places. 
Tating  the  arveragv  at  £dinharghfor  five  years^  aiMl  adding  one  degree 
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for  the  difference  of  latitude  between  that  place  and  Kirkdale,  the  nam- 
bers  stand  thus : 

Not.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  March 

Nahun, 58  47.5  45.5  47  59.5 

Kirkdale, 42.1  41.8  38  39.8  42.1 

Difference, 15.9  5.7  7.5  7.2  17.4 

So  that  for  the  three  coldest  months  in  the  year,  the  elephant  actually 
endures  a  temperature  not  differing  in  the  average  more  than  6^.8  Farh. 
from  that  of  Yorkshire  at  the  same  season. 

Now  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  great  heats  of  the  summer  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  the  elephant ;  if,  therefore,  we  alter  only  these 
^ve  months  at  Kirkdale,  so  as  to  raise  them  above  the  minimum  atNahun 
(45.5),  we  have  a  climate,  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  capable 
of  bearing  the  year  through.  Allowing  the  differences  between  each 
successive  month  to  be  as  at  present,  we  might  place  the  numbers  thus : 

Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  March 

Kirkdale, 50.1  49.8  46  47.8  50.1 

The  total  number  of  degrees  added  to  the  five  months  is  40,  which  would 
raise  the  mean  of  the  whole  year  from  48  to  51.3.  The  months  of  April 
and  October  would  be  warmer  than  at  present;  but  this  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  diminished  heat  of  the  smnmer  months,  which  would 
probably  be  somewhat  cooler. 

Here  then  the  arg^ument  of  Mr.  Flbmino  applies  with  peculiar  effect. 
Most  species  with  which  we  are  acquainted  have  certain  breeds  or  varie- 
ties which  are  somewhat  more  hardy  than  their  fellows.  Thus  the  oxen» 
and  sheep,  and  horses  that  are  bred  in  the  low  pastures  of  the  south  of 
England,  would  perish  in  a  country  where  the  black  cattle  and  sheep  of 
the  Highland  of  Scotland,  and  the  ponies  of  Shetland,  would  thrive.  If 
therefore  it  be  not  improbable  to  suppose  that  the  present  elephant  of 
Northern  India  is  fitted  to  live  in  an  insular  climate,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  about  52^  Farh.,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  a  breed 
somewhat  hardier  may  have  existed  in  a  mean  temperature  four  degrees 
lower,  or  48**. 

There  is  yet,  however,  some  further  evidence,  that  the  elephant  is 
capable  of  bearing  a  climate  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
above  assigned  to  it. 

Hannibal,  on  his  fSeunous  expedition  into  Italy,  took  with  him  a  consi- 
derable number  of  elephants,  which  were  probably  obtained  in  Mauri* 
tania.  A  detailed  account  has  been  leffc  us  of  the  difficulties  he  was 
subjected  to,  particularly  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps ;  but  it  is  no  where 
that  I  can  find  stated,  that  the  elephants  sufiered  more  than  the  other 
beasts  of  burden  belonging  to  the  camp.    The  transport  of  them  across 
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the  Rhone  is  minutely  told ;  and  yet,  though  the  anny  remained  four 
days  ysfon  the  snow ;  though  Hannibal  himself  is  said  to  have  told  one 
of  his  Roman  prisoners,  that  he  had  lost  36»000  men,  besides  a  vast  num- 
ber of  hones  and  other  beasts  of  burden;  though  he  is  represented  by 
his  adversary  SciPio,  before  the  engagement  on  the  banks  of  Tesino 
(llcinus),  as  having  lost  two-thirds  of  his  horse  and  foot  in  the  passage 
of  the  Alps,  yet  nothing  is  said  about  the  elephants,  until  the  battle  of 
Trebia,  when,  owing  to  the  severe  fatigue,  and  long  exposure  to  a  snow- 
storm, great  numbers  of  men,  cattle,  and  almost  aU  the  elephants  perish- 
ed. Shortly  afterwards,  we  read  of  a  pitiable  destruction  of  men  and 
cattle  in  the  attempt  to  pass  the  Apennines,  and  that  here  also  seven  of 
the  elephants,  which  had  hitherto  surrived,  were  lost.  One  only  was 
left  in  crossing  the  marshes  of  the  Amo  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  these  animals,  who  had  the  disadvantage  ofbeing 
bom  in  a  climate  hi  to  the  south,  and  not  even  reared  in  a  domestic 
state,  endured  the  extreme  cold  and  privation  consequent  on  the  passage 
of  the  Alps  late  in  the  automn,  and  a  winter  campaign  succeeding  it. 
Now  the  elephant,  though  capable  of  sustaining  great  burdens,  is  said  to 
bear  long  marches  and  scar6ity  of  food  very  indifferently.  These  two 
causes,  therefore,  must  have  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  their  loss. 
Hannibal  recruited  his  army  with  men  and  cattle  in  the  countries  he 
passed  through,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  proceed ;  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  what  proportions  of  the  original  expedition,  which  left  the 
shore  of  Africa,  were  living  at  the  time  of  crossing  the  marshes  of  the 
Amo,  and  what  had  perished.  In  the  absence  of  this,  we  can  only 
guess  at  the  different  capacities  of  man,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  ele- 
l^iant,  to  endure  fatigue  and  cold.  Yet  did  we  know  nothing  of  this 
last,  except  from  the  history  above  alluded  to,  we  could  hardly  doubt, 
but  that,  if  gradually  inured  to  a  colder  climate,  in  a  succession  of 
generations,  it  would  easily  bear  any  temperature  above  the  freezing 
point. 

Tlie  freezing  point,  however,  would  of  necessity  set  a  limit  to  the 
existence  of  any  animal  of  the  size  and  structure  of  the  elephant.  In  a 
country  occasionally  subjected  to  heavy  falls  of  snow,  which  remained 
unthawed  upon  the  ground  for  several  days,  such  a  creature  would  be 
unable  to  move  about  in  search  of  food,  and  must  consequently  perish. 
On  this  account,  the  elephant  of  Siberia  could  not  have  lived  in  a  very 
severe  climate,  notwithstanding  its  long  hair  and  mane. 

It  is  singular,  that  the  ancients  should  have  had  a  tradition  of  an 
animal  somewhat  similar,  not  maned  indeed,  but  crested  :  "  Mimm  unde 
cristatos  Jttba  tradiderit"  is  the  expression  used  by  Flint  in  speaking  of 
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the  dephaiits  of  Ethiopia,  which  were  a  different  breed,  it  appears,  from 
those  of  Mauritania. 

If  we  turn  to  the  map  of  Europe,  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Ltbll's  Geology, 
we  shall  find  that  a  great  proportion  of  it  was  beneath  the  sea  at  a  late 
geological  period,  a  circumstance  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  small 
difference  of  climate,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  elephant.  We  know  enough  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  atmospheric  phenomena,  to  be  able  to  assert  this  change  as  one  that 
must  necessarily  have  happened.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  investigate 
the  matter  further. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  greatest  elevation  at  which  the 
rhinoceros  is  to  be  found,  but  it  cannot  be  much  less  than  that  of  the 
elephant. 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  the  climate  of  these  extinct 
animals,  and  that  is  the  period  of  their  existence.  The  bones  c^  some  of 
them  have  lately  been  found  in  caverns  in  the  south  of  France,  inter- 
mixed  with  those  of  men,  and  fragments  of  a  rude  kind  of  pottery. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  direct  inference  from  thia 
fact,  viz.  that  the  animals  were  contemporaneous  with  the  human  race, 
but  hardly  with  success. 

We  know  nothing  of  Gaul  before  the  conquest  of  it  by  Csesar,  nor 

have  we  any  account  of  Germany  of  an  earlier  date.     What  species, 

therefore,  may  have  existed  in  the  wildernesses  of  these  countries,  for 

a  thousand  years,  or  more,  previous,  we  cannot  determine.     The  fossil 

elk  of  Ireland,  which  was  once  termed  "  antediluvian,"  is  now  believed 

to  have  existed  in  the  forest  of  Germany  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 

Since  the  time  of  the  ancients,  several  large  animals  have  become  extinct 

in  regions  which  once  harboured  them.     Thus  the  lion  has  deserted 

Greece  since  the  time  of  Aristotle.    The  elephant  has  left  Northern 

Africa  (I  mean  that  part  of  it  to  the  north  of  the  great  desert),  and  the 

hippopotamus   the  Nile,  since  the  days  of  the  Caesars.  The   rhinoceros, 

which  a  few  centuries  back  was  found  as  far  to  the  west  as  Attock  on 

the  Indus,  is  now  confined  to  the  forests  east  of  the  Ganges.     Can  we 

then  suppose  that  in  the  many  centuries  previous,  during  which  it  was 

co-existent  with  man,  its  limits  were  not  greatly  circumscribed?     Is  it 

not  rather  probable  that  both  it  and  the  elephant  (which  is  now  limited 

by  the  Sutlej)  may  at  no  very  remote  period  have  been  found  far  west  at 

the  Caspian,  and  that  from  thence  as  well  as  from  still  further  limits 

both  have  gradually  retreated,  as  they  are  still  retreating,  before  the 

attacks  of  man,  and  the  clearing  of  the  forests. 
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tV. — Ckhra  Ptmji,  and  a  Detail  of  Mome  of  the  favoarabU  drcwMtaneew 
which  render  it  an  Advantageous  Site  for  the  Erection  of  an  Iron  and 
Steel  Manufactory  on  an  extensive  scaie.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  C. 
Watson. 

Now  that  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Elast  India  Company  ara 
abolished,  and  that  free  scope  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  India, 
through  the  enterprising  speculations  of  British  subjects,  it  may  fairly 
be  expected  ere  long  that  the  efforts  of  enlightened  industry,  and  all  the 
aid  of  modem  machinery  and  scientific  research,  supported  by  a  liberal 
outlay  of  capital,  will  be  employed  in  perfecting  the  existing  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  country,  as  well  as  bringing  into  vigorous  and  flou« 
lishing  development  many  sources  of  national  prosperity  which  have 
hitherto  languished  under  the  unwholesome  shadow  of  a  wide-spreading 
and  disqualifying  monopoly. 

My  present  object  however  is  not  to  speculate  on  possibilities,  but  to 
bring  forward  a  few  plain  matters  of  fstct,  which  may  appear  to  others 
who  have  the  means  of  turning  them  to  account  to  be  pregnant  with 
matter  of  some  importance. 

A  residence  of  considerable  duration  in  the  Kasya  or  Silhet  hill8« 
and  my  observations  and  inquiries  while  sojourning  there,  have  impress* 
ed  my  mind  with  a  fuU  and  satisfiictory  conviction,  that  works  might'  be 
established  in  those  hills  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  and  under  as  favorable  a  combination  of  circumstan* 
ces  as  can  well  be  imagined  or  desired.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my 
purpose,  and  I  fear  beyond  my  ability,  to  attempt  anything  like  a  scien- 
tific treatment  of  this  subject,  and  I  shall  thef efore  content  myself  with 
merely  detailing  in  the  order  in  which  they  strike  me,  certain  matters  of 
fact,  leaving  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  to  those  better  qua- 
lified than  myself  to  consider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  and  rela- 
tions. 

The  sanatary  station  of  Chirra  Punji  is  situated  on  the  range  of 
moantains  that  bound  tlie  plains  of  Silhet  on  the  north,  and  which  nm 
neariy  east  and  west.  There  is  little  or  no  rise  in  the  country,  to  the 
Tery  foot  of  the  hills ;  the  ascent  to  which  is  for  the  most  part  very 
abrupt.  The  Sanatarium  is  about  4,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
and  distant  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Tyrea  Ghat,  where  the 
aaoent  commences,  to  which  place  the  Pandua  river  is  navigable  nearly 
lialf  the  year.  The  journey  from  Tyrea  to  Chirra  is  seldom  performed 
in  less  than  four  hours. 

The  average  temperature  of  Chirra  throughout  the  year  is  more  than 
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twelve  degrees  of  Fareaheit  below  that  of  the  plains  of  Bengal :  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  May,  September,  and  October,  the  difference 
is  full  twenty  degrees. 

As  to  cUmate,  my  own  opinion,  fomided  on  personal  experience  of  it« 
effects  on  the  health  of  my  own  large  family,  is  highly  in  favor  of  its  sa- 
lubrity. I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  the  preference  to  any  I  have 
ever  been  in ;  it  must  however  be  admitted  that  a  widely  different  view 
has  been  taken  on  this  point  by  others,  who  consider  the  dampness  of 
the  atmosphere,  during  the  rains,  as  injurious  to  persons  labouring  under 
organic  afiections  of  the  liver ;  whether  this  opinion  is  correct,  or  not 
remains  to  be  proved,  for  I  believe  a  large  majority  of  medical  gentlemen 
who  have  visited  the  Sanatarinm  concur  in  considering  the  climate  as 
highly  congenial  to  the  European  constitution :  in  which  opinion  they 
are  borne  out  by  the  florid  and  general  healthy  appearance  of  the  Euro- 
pean soldiers;  but  more  especially  of  children,  amongst  whom  no  casualty 
has  taken  place  in  three  years,  though  many  have  been  afiUcted  with 
complaints  incidental  to  childhood,  which  in  all  human  probability  would 
have  proved  fatal  in  the  plains ;  some  also  who  have  been  sent  as  a  last 
hope  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility  have  been  restored  to  perfect  health 
in  a  few  weeks.  In  these  hills  Cholera  has  never  been  known,  although 
its  ravages  have  frequently  extended  to  the  villages  at  their  feet.  The 
bilious  remittent  or  jimgle  fever  of  Bengal  is  also  unknown,  and  I  be- 
lieve no  instance  has  occurred  of  a  fatal  case  of  dysentery. 

Tyrea  Ghat,  which  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  ascent,  may  be 
reached  by  the  Pandua  river,  which  is  navigable  for  small  boats,  from 
the  beginning  of  May,  to  the  end  of  September ;  during  the  other  months 
land  carriage  commences  from  Pandua,  or  Munipoor  Ghat,  the  form- 
er distant  from  Tyrea  two,  and  the  latter  four,  miles.  The  Kasya 
porters  however  make  no  additional  charge,  their  fares  for  conveying  a 
load  of  one  maund  up  or  down  the  hill  being  four  annas,  whether  taken 
up  or  laid  down,  at  Tyreah,  or  either  of  the  other  stations.  The  road 
between  Tyrea  and  Chirra  has  been  recently  much  improved,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  practicable  on  horseback.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  a  liberal 
outlay  of  money,  under  the  directions  of  a  skilful  engineer,  would  make 
it  fit  for  wheeled  carriages,  at  all  events  for  elephants  and  loaded  bul- 
locks ;  it  is  also  certain  that  at  a  moderate  expence  means  might  be 
de^nsed  of  bringing  coal,  iron,  and  other  bulky  and  heavy  articles  down 
to  the  plains,  at  one-tenth  part  of  their  present  cost ;  but  I  shall  take  a 
future  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  a  model  of  a 
cheap  and  simple  machinery,  which  I  have  contrived  for  the  purpose. 

From  Calcutta,  by  a  steam  boat,  the  journey  to  Chattak  (on  the 
Soorma  river)  may  at  all  seasons  be  performed  in  less  than  ftix  days. 
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Chattak   is  distant    from   Tyrea  Ghat  by  the  way  of  Patidua  about 
fourteen  miles,  which  is  generally  performed  in  from  four  to  eight  hours. 

The  journey  from  Dacca  to  Chirra,  by  large  accommodation  boats, 
usually  occupies  about  ten  or  twelve  days ;  the  return  voyage  is  perform- 
ed in  five  or  six  days.  Ladies  and  sick  people  are  carried  up  the  hill 
in  light  doohes  by  two  Kasyas,  for  eight  annas  each ;  but  the  hberality 
of  passengers  has  of  late  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  this  charge. 
Children  to  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years  are  taken  up  with  great  secu- 
rity and  comfort  in  baskets,  by  a  single  Kasya  porter,  for  four  annas. 
Bulky  articles,  which  cannot  be  carried  by  a  single  person,  often  cost  a 
sum  for  conveyance,  which  appears  out  of  all  proportion  ;  for  instance,  a 
i*hest,  weighing  a  maund  and  a  half,  will  be  taken  by  one  man  for  one 
rupee ;  but  a  square  piano  forte  of  the  same  weight  will  not  be  carried 
for  less  than  ten  or  twelve. 

The  only  provisions  used  by  Europeans,  which  are  produced  in  the 
faHls,  are  beef  and  pork :  these  are  abundant,  cheap,  and  good.  A  cow  fit 
for  killing,  weighing  about  200  lbs.,  may  be  purchased  for  six  rupees, 
and  a  well  and  clean  fed  porker,  for  the  same  price ;  of  late  the  Kasyaa 
towards  Myrung,  in  the  interior  of  the  hiUs,  have  got  into  the  way  of 
cultivating  potatoes  with  great  success :  these  at  present  are  sold  at  ra- 
ther a  high  price,  but  a  few  years  will  bring  them  down.  The  crop  comes 
in  at  the  most  convenient  season  in  the  month  of  September,  when  Pat- 
na  potatoes  become  unfit  for  use,  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken  in 
sttpplying  the  Calcutta  market.  A  few  other  vegetables  may  also  be 
had  in  the  hiHs.  It  must  be  admitted  however  that  little  progress  has  yet 
been  made  in  gardening. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  is  brought  from  the  plains.  Rice  seUs  from  35 
seers  to  one  maund  for  a  rupee ;  other  grains,  in  proportion ;  but  at  all 
times  much  cheaper  than  in  Calcutta.  Eight  ducks  for  a  rupee ;  large  fowls, 
nine  and  ten  for  a  rupee  ;  small  fowls,  20  and  22  for  a  rupee;  eggs,  160 
for  a  rupee;  bread,  12  loaves  for  a  rupee,  but  competition  will  make  this 
much  cheaper.  Sheep  must  be  brought  from  the  plains  and  fed.  Farm- 
yards answer  admirably ;  pigeons  thrive  and  increase  rapidly ;  rabbits 
require  more  care  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  them ;  milk  and  but- 
ter abundant,  but  rather  dear. 

The  native  fruits  are  excellent  and  abimdant  in  the  season;  that  is, 
from  November  till  the  end  of  February,  the  finest  oranges  in  India  may 
be  had  for  about  one  thousand  for  a  rupee. 

The  pine-apple  plant,  which  produces  the  hemp,  of  which  specimens 
are  sent  herewith,  is  raised  with  hardly  any  care  in  the  culture,  in  all  the 
Talle3rs  surrounding  Chirra,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Nangnth,  about  six 
hours'  journey  from  the  Sanatarium,  where  it  flourishes  in  great  luxuriance* 
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producing  in  the  8ea8on»  June,  July,  and  August,  an  abundant  crop  of 
iruit,  which  is  admitted  to  be  as  much  superior  to  pine-apples  grown 
elsewhere  in  Bengal,  as  the  Kasya  (or  as  they  are  called)  Silhet 
oranges  are  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  India.  When  in  full  season,  this 
fruit  is  some  times  sold  at  the  Sanatarium  at  upwards  of  380  for  one 
rupee ;  it  is  rather  above  the  common  size,  weighing  from  ^  to  f  of  a 
seer  each ;  it  contains  much  juice,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  ascertained, 
whether  this  fine  fruit  (certainly  the  cheapest,  considering  its  quantity 
known  to  exist  any  where)  may  not  make  fine  cider,  or  whether  by  dis- 
tillation, it  may  not  be  converted  into  good  brandy.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  gathered  by  the  Kasyas  according  to  the  wants  of  their  re- 
spective families,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  generally  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rains ;  they  are  soaked  in  water  for  some  time* 
before  the  fibre  is  separated  by  being  beaten  out,  this  fibre  appear* 
remarkably  strong,  but  I  have  not  had  opportunity  of  submitting  it  to 
any  comparative  trials.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  Kasyas  for  the  net 
pouches  or  bags  which  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  inhabitant 
of  the  hills.  One  of  these  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you.  Should  thia 
hemp  be  found  adapted  for  cordage,  canvas,  or  even  for  paper,  it  may 
become  an  article  of  much  importance,  as  I  can  assure  the  Society  that 
the  plant  may  be  spread  to  any  extent  that  may  be  supposed  desirable* 
with  little  care  and  hardly  any  expense. 

The  pepper  vine  grows  wild  in  the  jungles  ;  it  is  also  cultivated  in 
small  quantities  about  the  houses  of  the  natives.  The  specimen  now  for- 
warded is  the  produce  of  such  culture.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  in 
their  ordinary  food,  and  is  sold  in  the  bazar  of  every  village ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  that  it  is  ever  exported.  There  can  be  no  question 
however  but  the  cultivation  of  this  vine  may  be  extensively  increased. 

Specimens  of  Indian  Rubber  I  have  already  presented  to  the  Society. 
It  is  produced  from  a  tree  which  grows  to  a  considerable  size  amongst 
the  rocks,  and  which  being  of  quick  growth  may  be  propagated  wiUi 
ease  to  any  extent  from  suckers  or  even  from  slips  ;  but  even  without 
increasing  the  plant,  a  very  considerable  supply  might  now  be  furnished 
were  the  article  to  be  in  demand.  From  the  various  purposes  to  which  it 
has  lately  been  applied  in  England,  it  may  one  day  become  a  valuable 
article  of  export ;  in  its  liquid  state  I  have  succeeded  in  moulding  it 

into  any  shape. 

The  cotton  which  is  brought  by  the  Kasyas  to  the  plains  for  sale  is 
purchased  by  them  from  the  Garrows,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  northern 
side  of  the  range  of  hills  which  divide  Assam  from  Sylhet,  but  as  this 
artide  has  been  already  fully  described  by  Captain  Fibhsr  I  merely  men- 
tion it  whilut  enumevating  the  various  productions  of  the  K^ya  moaur 
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tains,  which  may   eventually  become  yalual>le  articles  of  commerce. 

Honey  and  bees'-waz  are  produced  from  bees  kept,  as  in  England,  in  a 
domestic  state,  but  they  are  also  obtained  from  the  jungles.  As  yet  bees' • 
wax  has  only  been  exported  in  small  quantities ;  there  is,  however,  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  abundantly  collected  as  an  article  of  traffic, 
if  not  of  manufacture  on  the  spot. 

The  Kasyas  have  no  regular  artificers,  except  blacksmiths  and  iron« 
founders,  but  they  are  all  handy  and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  daw  or 
cleaver,  and  also  with  the  adze,  with  which  they  square  their  timbers  and 
smooth  their  planks.  They  are  not  often  employed  in  building  houses,  as 
workmen  from  the  plains  come  up  in  any  number  that  may  be  required ; 
of  these,  excellent  bricklayers  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  seven  rupees 
a  month;  good  carpenters,  at  seven  rupees  per  month;  grammies, 
at  five  ditto ;  stone-cutters,  at  five  ditto ;  coolies,  at  four  ditto.  Kasjra 
workmen  may  be  hired  by  the  day  at  three  annas,  but  the  best  way 
of  employing  them,  and  the  way  they  like  best,  is  by  contract ;  ixi 
this  way,  the  tasks  they  perform  are  incredible.  I  shall  scarcely  be  be<« 
lieved  when  I  state  the  particulars  of  some  task- work,  which  was  execut- 
ed by  a  few  Kasyas,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  the  course  of  last 
month  (October,  1S33).  {  had  a  waU  built  round  my  estate  of  dry  stones« 
those  on  the  exterior  being  broke  into  square  or  oblong  slabs,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  smooth,  well-built,  and  regular  surface.  This  waUwas  four  feethigh^ 
at  the  base  it  was  four  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  at  the  top ;  each  foot  in 
length  consequently  contained  twelve  cubic  feet  of  masonry ;  but  every 
twelve  feet  in  length,  containing  144  cubic  feet,  were  completed  at  one 
rupee  twelve  annas,  till  the  whole  was  finished,  measuring  upwards  of  800 
feet ;  thus,  six  cubic  feet,  weighing,  I  should  suppose,  more  than  1000  lbs. 
cost  only  one  anna:— cheaper  labour  than  this  I  imagine  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  any  country.  The  Kasyas  are  remarkably  athletic  and  indus- 
trious ;  their  women  partake  in  their  hardest  labours ;  and  the  children 
commence  carrying  heavy  burdens  at  a  tender  age  :  they  live  weU,  have 
comfortable  houses,  and  the  poorest  amongst  them  is  not  without  gold  or 
silver  ornaments. 

Their  wealth  has  heretofore  resulted  from  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
wludx  process  is  explained  by  Mr.  Cracroft  in  the  fourth  number  of  your 
journal  for  the  month  of  Apnl,  1832.  Of  late,  the  sale  of  iron  has  been 
imosuaUy  dull,  and  numerous  individuals  who  were  employed  io  digging, 
washing,  and  smelting  the  ore,  are  out  of  employment. 

All  these  people  are  available  for  any  manufactory  that  may  be  formed 
at  Chirra,  at  very  moderate  wages. 

Building  materials,  either  for  temporary  or  permanent  buildings,  are 
abundant  and  cbeiqp;  for  the  former^  posts,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  from 
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eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  costone  rupee  each;  ;narwells  androalca. 
or  roof  sticks,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  sell  at  ten 
and  sixteen  for  a  rupee ;  small  hill  hamhoos,  called  aspar,  ten  feet  long  and 
If  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  lath  and  plaster  walls,  and  hinding  on  chup- 
pers,  or  grass  roofs,  cost  one  rupee  for  250 ;  latkorahs,  or  squared  tim- 
bers, five  inches  square,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  for  joists  or 
rafters,  sell  four  for  the  rupee ;  rattan  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  is 
remarkably  cheap ;  good  grass  for  thatching  is  brought  from  the  plains  at 
four  rupees  a  thousand  bundles,  each  (being  tight  bound)  measuring  7^ 
inches  in  circumference. 

For  permanent  buildings,  the  common  g^y  sandstone,  which  forms  the 
structure  of  the  table  land  of  Chirra,  is  found  by  far  the  best  material. 
This  stone  is  found  in  inexhaustible  qauntities,  in  slabs  or  layers  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  thick  ;  it  may  be  easily  split  into  square  blocks  by  the 
wedge  and  hammer ;  these  blocks  require  little  or  no  dressing  before  they 
are  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  mason.  When  the puckah  houses  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Sargbnt  and  Cracroft  were  erected,  the  facility  of  working 
this  stone  was  not  understood  ;  hence,  a  material  was  used,  a  red  spongy 
soft  sandstone,  which  was  squared  by  the  Kasyas,  and  sold  at  the  enor- 
mous rate  of  four  rupees  a  hundred ;  these  same  stones  now  sell  for  one 
rupee  the  hundred ;  but  they  will  never  again  be  made  use  of  in  building. 
Tlie  common  grey  sandstone  before  alluded  to  is  the  same  of  which 
the  wall  is  built,  which  I  have  described  under  the  head  of  price  of  labour: 
it  hardens  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  not  in  any  situation  liable  to 
decay  or  decomposition.  It  is  of  this  stone  also,  cut  into  blocks  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  two  thick,  of  which  the  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott  is  now  in  progress  of  construction  under 
the  orders  of  the  Government ;  it  is  likewise  the  material  employed  by  the 
Kasyas  for  their  tomb  stones,  some  of  which  are  single  blocks,  standing 
nearly  tiiirty  feet  high,  being  bulky  in  proportion,  and  which,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  natives,  have  stood  uninjured  for  many  centuries.  Lime- 
stone is  brought  to  the  spot  whenever  required,  within  the  Sanatarium, 
for  six  rupees  the  hundred  maunds :  burning  it  even  in  the  simple  and 
wasteful  manner  now  adopted  costs  about  ten  rupees  more,  so  that  good 
fresh  lime,  fit  for  use,  only  costs  sixteen  rupees  the  hundred  maunds;  it 
may  however  be  burnt  on  an  extensive  scale  in  proper  kilns,  for  five  or  six 
rupees  the  hundred  maunds.  Fire-wood  for  burning  lime  costs  four  rupees 
eight  annas  the  hundred  maunds.  Good  sand  for  mortar  may  be  got  in  tbe 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  any  spot  where  a  building  is  to  be  erected  • 
excellent  clay  for  making  bricks  or  tUes  is  found  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Sanatarium  ;  but  except  for  mixing  vdth  mortar  and  building  furnaces, 
bricks  will  not  be  much  in  use  at  Chirra.    Good  timber  may  behad*and 
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of  considerable  scantling,  but  the  price  increases  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ficulty oi  conveyance ;  beams  of  twenty-two  feet  long  and  nine  inches 
square  cost  six  rupees  each;  but  if  the  Kasyas  were  furnished  with 
trucks  for  its  conveyance,  large  timbers  might  be  brought  in,  at  one-fourth 
of  the  Calcutta  price.  Tlie  saw  is  not  yet  brought  into  use  for  cutting 
planks :  a  saw-null  might  with  advantage  form  part  of  such  a  concern  as 
I  should  recommend  to  be  established  at  Chirra.  Tlie  experiments  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  in  the  pucka  or  terrace  roofs  of  Messrs.  Sar- 
oknt's  and  Cracroft's  houses,  lead  to  an  opinion  that  they  will  not  an- 
swer at  Chirra.  Mr.  Cracroft,  I  beUeve,  has  fully  adopted  this  opinion,  and 
expresses  a  conviction,  that  permanent  buildings  will  require  to  be  roofed 
with  copper,  lead,  or  spelter ;  but  I  am  far  from  coinciding  in  this  convic- 
tion,being  satisfied  that  a  har  trial  has  not  yet  been  given  to  terrace-roofs ; 
those  at  present  existing,  which  have  failed,  were  constructed  too 
late  in  the  season,  and  consequently  were  not  sufficiently  beaten  down  and 
consolidated  before  the  heavy  rains  set  in.  Pucka  roofs  to  be  effectual 
at  Chirra  should  be  constructed  at  a  pitch  of  about  fifteen  degrees ;  should 
cover  the  walls  and  project  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  false  verandah  from 
three  to  four  feet  beyond  them.  The  composition  should  be  laid  on  by  the 
middle  of  December ;  and  the  process  of  beating  down  should  be  slowly  and 
reg^ularly  persevered  in,  till  a  perfect  consolidation  is  obtained.  Such  a  roof 
I  am  convinced  will  answer ;  and  if  so,  a  most  important  object  will  have 
been  accomplished,  as  all  the  materials  are  on  the  spot ;  whereas,  metal  for 
roofs  must  be  brought  from  Calcutta  at  great  expence,  and  experienced 
workmen  must  also  be  brought  to  lay  them  on,  and  kept  in  employ  for 
their  occasional  repair. 

These  valuable  materials  are  supplied  in  exhaustless  abundance  from 
a  range  of  hills  which  run  about  three  miles  north  and  south  across  the 
table  land,  extending  between  the  Sanatarium  on  the  east,  and  the  village 
of  Nunklow  on  the  west.  This  range  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  about 
four  hundred  feet:  its  summit  is  flat,  and  it  is  covered  from  top  tobottom> 
in  contradistinction  to  the  surrounding  hills,  with  timber  jungle  and  luxu- 
riant vegetation ;  its  base  may  cover  an  extent  of  six  or  seven  square  miles 
(but  this  is  mere  conjecture).  At  the  foot  of  this  range  the  lime-stone  is 
produced,  and  at  about  one-third  the  distance  up,  a  seam  of  coal  is  exhibit- 
ed of  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  thick,  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  extending  almost  in  an  horizontal  stratum  through  every 
part  of  the  range;  this  seam  has  been  the  more  easUy  traced,  as  there 
have  been  slips  from  all  parts  of  the  rang^,  leaving  perpendicular  gaps, 
where  the  various  strata  composing  the  structure  of  the  hill  lie  exposed 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  its  elevation. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  gaps  or  slips  it  was  that  I  first  discovered. 
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amidst  the  wide-spresiding  confasion,  large  masses  of  coal.  I  took  Mr. 
Cracroft  to  the  spot,  and  his  scientific  skill  enabled  him  at  once  to  detect 
the  seam  from  whence  these  masses  were  supplied,  and  to  hazard  a  confi- 
dent conjecture  that  it  extended  throughout  the  whole  range,  and  this 
conjecture  has  been  fully  verified  by  discoveries  which  have  since  been 
made.  The  specimens  which  have  been  sent  to  Calcutta  and  proved  at 
the  mint,  and  also  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Physical  Class  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  were  taken  from  the  heaps  of  the  material  whieh  lay  exposed  to 
the  air  and  weather.  At  the  time  we  thought  the  specimens  excellent, 
and  i  believe  a  favorable  report  was  made  of  them  in  Calcutta,  but  we 
have  since  ascertained  that  they  are  beyond  comparison  inferior  to  the 
coal  which  has  been  detached  from  the  seam.  This  is  now  in  use  at 
Chirra,  and  is  admitted  to  be  of  the  very  finest  qualitv,  being  largely 
impregnated  with  bituminous  matter,  easily  converted  into  coke,  and 
leaving  scarcely  any  ashes  or  earthy  residue :  a  specimen  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Society  by  an  early  opportunity.  This  supply  which  may 
be  wrought  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  which  is  not  more  than  one 
mile  distant  from  the  Sanatarium,  might  be  estimated  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  ages ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  the  material  exists  in  all  parts 
of  the  hills  in  profuse  abundance. 

The  manner  in  which  the  iron  ore  is  obtained  and  worked  is,  I  believe, 
fully  described  in  Mr.  Cracroft's  paper  before  alluded  to ;  it  therefore 
only  remains  for  me  to  state  that  it  may  be  brought  in  to  any 
required  extent  at  twenty-five  rupees  the  himdred  maunds;  two- 
thirds  of  this  price  however  may  be  considered  as  payment  for 
the  conveyance.  Any  means  that  can  be  devised  to  facilitate  this, 
will  proportionally  reduce  the  price.  I  shall  forward  to  the  Society 
by  an  early  opportunity  a  few  seers  of  the  ore,  that  its  quality  may  be 
submitted  to  experimental  proof,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  be 
found  of  the  very  finest  quality. 

Coke  for  smelting  iron  may  be  made  on  the  spot  to  any  extent,  and 
charcoal  for  making  steel  ii  abundant  and  cheap,  and  a  little  arrange- 
ment in  making  it  will  still  farther  reduce  the  price. 

The  pipe-clay  of  Chirra  has  I  believe  been  already  noticed  by  Mr. 
Cracroft  as  a  valuable  commodity  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles, 
furnaces,  and  fire-bricks. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chirra  there  are  numerous  streams  that  supply 
sufficient  water  in  the  driest  seasons,  to  work  overshot  mill  wheels,  but 
the  river  which  bounds  the  Sanatarium  on  the  west  and  south  is  decid- 
edly the  best  that  can  be  selected,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  coal,  lime, 
and  charcoal ;  also  to  the  bazars,  and  populous  village  of  Chirra  Punji. 
In  the  course  of  this  streami  from  the  village  of  Chirra  to  that  of  Moosmai* 
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at  the  edge  of  the  table  land*  where  it  plunges  over  |i  perpendicular 
precipice  of  two  thousand  feet,  there  are  numerous  spots  admirably  cal- 
culated for  the  construction  of  water-mills — spots  where  there  are  abrupt 
Alls  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  from  whence  aqueducts  might  be 
made  to  regulate  the  supply  of  vrater  required. 

When  I  commenced  this  sketch  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  i^ould 
have  been  led  into  so  much  of  what  may  appear  tedious  detail.  I  fear  I 
may  haVe  almost  exceeded  the  limits  allowed,  but  I  shaU  now  conclude 
by  saying,  that  should  the  Secretary  of  the  Physical  Class,  or  any  other 
identific  gentlemen  from  the  presidency,  feel  inclined  to  visit  Chirra,  and 
form  their  own  judgment  on  the  fticts  I  have  endeavoured  to  detail,  he 
or  they,  should  they  proceed  by  a  steam-boat,  will  find  at  Chattak  six 
hundred  maunds  of  coal  for  their  return-voyage.  This  supply  has  been 
brought  down  the  hill  by  Mr.  Cracroft  and  myself,  expressly  with  the 
view  of  enoonraging  visitors  from  Calcutta,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
frequent  report  of  competent  and  disinterested  individuals  may  at  length 
open  tiie  eyes  of  the  Government  and  of  the  community,  to  the  many 
advantages,  as  a  sanatary  position,  and  as  a  highly  valuable  acquisition, 
which  belong  to  the  hitherto  neglected  station  of  Chirra  Punji. 


V. — DeMcription  of  the  Mode  of  Extracting  Salt  from  the  damp  Sand-bede 
of  the  River  Jtanna,  ae  practiced  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Bundllkhand, 
By  Lieut.  J.  S.  Burt,  Engineers. 

The  operation  is  performed  by  three  persons,  one  of  whom  is  employ- 
ed in  collecting  a  quantity  of  damp  sand,  another  in  preparing  a  filter- 
ing vessel,  and  filling  it,  as  well  as  in  emptying  a  receiving  vessel  of 
the  saline  liquid  which  has  been  collected,  and  the  third  in  superintend- 
ing the  boiling  of  the  liquid  until  it  evaporate,  and  leave  a  salt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pitcher.  The  sand  selected  for  the  purpose  is  that  which 
swells  ap  (phdta),  or  is  raised  by  the  solar  heat  a  little  above  the  general 
sur&ce  of  the  bed,  and  is  generally  found  near  to  the  stream,  where  the 
moist  saline  particles  are  alone  affected  by  the  sun;  however,  a  quantity 
of  sand  becomes  intermixed  with  the  salt  as  it  swells  into  innumerable 
little  hillocks,  which  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches, 
or  more,  in  diameter,  according  to  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  con- 
tained in  them. 

As  soon  as  the  gatherer  has  collected  a  common  ratan-basketful  of 
sand,  he  conveys  it  upon  his  head,  and  depositing  the  contents  near  to 
tile  filtering  vessel,  returns  for  a  fresh  supply;  then  comes  the  filler. 
It  is  however  necessary  first  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  fil- 
tering vessel  is  set  up.    The  accompanying  plan,  elevation,  and  section 
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(Hate  I.)  abew  it;  a  is  a  masB  of  laad  heaped  op  to  the  height  of  about 
four  feet,  oa  three  sides  of  aiuteit  or  baked  earthen  pot,  which  measnraa 
from  oae  and  ahalf  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  incfaea 
in  breadth;  it  is  ftzed  into  the  mass  of  sand,  and  rests  iqton  three,  and 
sometimes  npon  two,  pieces  of  stidL  or  bambn  pkoed  across  the  top  of  a 
reoeptacle,  in  which  lies  a  small  ghara  or  pitcher  immediately  bdow  it, 
so  as  to  reeeiTe  the  drops  of  salt-water  as  they  fall  down  throvgh  aa 
i^>ertiire  cot  in  the  bottom  of  the  large  ndnd  or  pan.  Over  and  perpea* 
dicolaily  across  the  aperture  is  placed  a  thin  bit  of  stick  or  bambn,  safli* 
cient  to  bear  a  small  piece  of  coarse  doth,  which  ia  laid  across  the  tikk, 
depending  down  through  the  opening  to  the  dmt»nf?e  of  about  three 
inches,  and  directed  to  the  little  pitcher  below;  upon  the  stidE  is  placed 
an  irregular  spherical  fragment  of  tik,  or  earthen  pot,  broken  anguiBify* 
80  as  to  allow  the  water  which  diseugages  from  the  sand  to  ibwbenea^ 
it,  and  pass  along  the  piece  of  doth  that  rests  npon  the  stick  to  the 
rec^>tade  bek>w.  In  addition,  a  second  piece  of  doth  is  laid  over  the 
tile,  so  as  to  cover,  it,  and  prevent  any  sand  fraoL  escaping  nndfmcalis 
the  latter,  and  mixing  with  the  filtered  liquid ;  every  thing  being  pvs* 
pafed,  the  filler  throws  into  the  mmd  a  quantify  of  the  saline  odlee- 
tion,  until  the  vessd  is  filled  to  within  two  or  three  indies  of  the  top, 
when  he  fills  up  the  remaining  space  with  fresh  water,  taken  from  tiie 
river  close  by;  the  water  in  adiorttimeperodates  the  sand,  and  fidls  into 
the  pitcher  by  the  means  above-mentimied,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
brine,  exceedingly  salt  in  taste  at  first,  but  diminishing  afterwards  ac* 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  ia  added  from  time  to  time,  aa 
the  upper  surface  subsides.  The  liquid  in  the  small  pitdier  is  ^ypHed 
into  a  third  pan,  in  whidi  it  is  conveyed  to  a  ckmUk  or  day  fira*plaoe» 
sometimes  prepared  at  the  tpot,  but  more  fi^qosntly  at  the  manufadnreBa' 
abode,  where  it  is  sd>jected  to  the  action  of  the  fiie,  and  allowed  tooimmer 
under  aslow  heat,  until  the  liquid  has  all  evaporated^  and  the  salt  remains 
at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessd.  The  cobur  of  this  salt  ia  brown^ 
ish ;  it  is  of  an  ezoeHeut  quality,  and  is  modi  superior  to  the  hktck 
salt  whidi  ifr  given  to  horses,  and  if  it  wieve  refined,  would,  I  doubt  not, 
be  fit  for  the  table;  the  favor  being  very  good  ^^len  the  salt  is  fresh. 

It  is  rather  a  omrioua  dreumatanoe  that  adt  diodd  be  found  mined 
with  the  sand  of  the  Jum«a,a  river  of  which  the  water  ia  sopqreandfiieah 
to  the  taste,  (although  it  is  considered  by  the  natives  as  dmost  unfit  to 
be  drank  m  the  hot  and  niny  seaaona;)tiieqnantikies  gaitheredare,  how- 
ever, under  the  present  management  of  the  poor,  Irifiikig,  and  but  hardy 
Buffident  to  give  the  laborer  a  sustenance,  dthou^  he  iaaQowedby  the 
Raja  in  Bundelkhandapoitienorpiatof  aaadfraetohimaeif  andfrunily 
fortheseaaon.    The  rates,  qpumtities,.  dec.  see  as  followa: 
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.  Eadi  of  tlie  three  penoM,  (toraetimes  wonieik  wre  emplojed,)  can  gain 
thdr  finna  per  day  by  making  twoandhalf  aeenof  salt,  wiiichadl  at  tlie 
nteof  oneropeepcriDaand.  Tbey  workeaehfromsan^riae  tDlabont  noon, 
and  not  later,  aa  they  oonnder  '^  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;'* 
beadea*  after  twdve  o'eiock,  tiie  aim  beeomea  too  powerM  for  them  to 
work  oat  of  doors. 

Hk  looaliAy  of  this  salt  preparatton  is  on  the  Bimd€Ikhand  aide  of  the 
riw,  aboott  tiurty-siz  miles  by  water,  end  twenty-foar  by  land,  above 
Calpee ;  ia  under  the  authority  of  the  Bud^k  Raja,  and  is  situated  op* 
poeite  to  the  village  of  Marhapoor,  nea  Karimkhan  (or  Kurmookah 
€%at),  where  the  chief  operations  of  removing  the  rocks  whidi  impeded 
Aa  navigation  of  tiie  Jumna  have  1)een  carried  on  for  some  time 


The  iavoraUe  season  of  the  year  for  this  salt  operation  is  only  in  the 
hflt  dry  mondia  oi  April,  May,  and  June,  before  the  river  rises ;  for  on 
its  sttheidence,  which  takes  place  at  the  dose  of  the  rainy  Reason,  the  son 
must  beaHowed  to  gain  some  power  before  these  people  can  attempt  a 
lenewnl  of  the  process,  because  the  only  sand  from  which  the  salt  is  dis- 
engaged is  drawn  forth  and  raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  bed 
by  the  dire<^  saflnence  of  the  sun's  heat,  which  is  not  sufficiently  power- 
fol  in  the  cold  season  to  produce  such  an  effect.  I  am  not  aware  whe* 
tiier  tiie  littie  hillocks  of  swoQen-up  sand  subside  again  or  not  after  the 
san'a  depaiinre  below  the  horizon,  but  I  should  think  that  they  do  not. 
A  number  of  sand  mounds,  fifty  or  more,  raised  here  and  there,  some 
gtvcn'  1^  and  the  rest  in  progress,  wereto  be  met  with  in  June  last;  buti 
dumU  acaro^think  if  the  preparation  of  salt  were  carried  on  after  this 
numncr  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  that  it  would  reimburse  the  specu« 
tor  for  any  large  sums  of  money  that  he  might  hazard  in  the  manofac- 
tore  of  the  article. 

*'  ft  ^ypears,  from  the  natives*  account,  that  four  baskets  filled  with  this 
saline  collection  weigh  about  two  maundsof  forty  seers  each  (1  (K)  lbs.},  ol- 
foity  lbs.  eadibasketfdl ;  also,  that  half  aseer  (one  lb.)  of  salt  was  extracted 
firom  a  maund  weight,  or  eighty  lbs.  of  sand.  That  a  day's  woik,  oonsisting 
out  of  doors,  of  six  hours,  (passed  in  collecting,  filling,  and  filtering  tiUnoon; 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  evaporating  prooess,)enabled  the  manulftc- 
fnrer  to  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  for  him  and  each  of  his-family 
to  gain  an  anna  a  day  dear,  for  the  fire  cost  him  but  littie,  as  he  gather<» 
ed  or  picked  up  the  foel,  oonsisting  of  old  sticks  and  gobar,  or  dried  eow* 
dang,  and  he  purchases  the  earthen  pots  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  they  last 
a  long  time,  excepting  the  one  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  Thta 
anna,  eq^  to  three  half-pence,  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  individoal's 
maintenance;  but  I  suspect  he  gaina  aomething  mote,  aa  hestated  that 
a  2 
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to  every  labourer  whom  he  employed  in  ezoets  to  his  own  family^  he 
paid  hire  at  the  rate  of  an  anna  a  day. 

He  sells  the  salt  unrefined,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  one  rupee  per  maund 
of  forty  seers,  but  this  afterwards  sells  in  the  towns  or  cities  whidier 
it  is  conveyed,  at  a  rate  triple  or  quadruple  (as  I  understand)  its  first 
price;  it  however  previously  undergoes  a  process  of  refinement.  Half 
a  seer  of  salt  per  diem  is  prepared  from  each  of  the  mounds  in  which 
only  one  giara  is  fixed,  so  that  to  enable  a  family  of  three  persons  each, 
to  get  their  anna  a  day  at  the  above  rate  of  one  rupee  per  maund,  they 
must  keep  up  fifteen  sand  mounds,  with  a  tuM  in  each. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  proportion  of  salt  found  in  the  superficial 
hard  crust  of  the  dry  earth  at  Cawnpoor*,  where  I  have  seen  people 
scraping  the  ground  for  it,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  or  more;  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  ascertain,  but  I  should  Ihink  the  proportion  of  salt 
there  exceeded  that  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Jumna,  although  it  is  pro* 
bably  not  so  good. 

As  the  ndnd  was  only  filled  once  a  day  with  the  sand,  and  as  half  m 
seer,  equal  to  one  lb.,  of  salt  was  extracted  fromit  during  that  period,  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  will  be  easily  found ;  for. 

The  ghara  contained  (by  calculation). 0.8836  decimal  parts  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  sand;  considering  the  space  that  was  filled  with  it  to  be  a  he- 
misphere, and  the  specific  gravity  of  sand  being  1530,  the  weight  of  that 
quantity  will  be  eighty-four  lbs.  nearly  ;  therefore  the  proportional 
weight  of  salt  extracted  from  thus  much  sand,  will  be  one  lb.  of  salt  to 
eighty-three  lbs.  of  sand,  nearly.  The  native's  account  agrees  extraordi* 
narily  well  with  this  calculation,  for  he  said  that  half  a  seer  of  salt  was 
extracted  from  a  maund  weight,  or  eighty  lbs.  of  sand,  as  before  noticed ; 
thereby  difiTering  only  three  lbs.  from  this  statement:  his  assertion 
therefore  is  to  be  reUed  upon  as  nearly  correct. 


yi. — On  ihe  Saline  Nature  of  the  Soil  of  Ghaxipoor,  and  Mamfacture  of 
Common  Salt,  as  practised  by  the  Natives  of  the  Villages  of  T^Utulapoor 
Ratouly,  Sahory,  ChUar,  and  Becompoor.  By  Mr.  J.'  Stephenson,  iSt^. 
H.  C.  Saltpetre  Factories  in  Behar, 

The  surrounding  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above  villages  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ghazipoor  contains  a  large  proportion  of  various  kinds  of  saline 
matter,  such  as  muriate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  together  with 
nitrate  of  potass  (saltpetre)  and  nitrate  of  lime. 

Near  the  village  of  Ratouly,  about  four  coss  N.  W.  of  the  station,  an 
opulent  native  is  making  a  large  new  tank.  Here  the  excavation  al- 
j^eady  made  afforded  me  a  section  of  six  feet  deep.    The  first  four  feet 

*  See  Jowrnal  vol.  i.  page  503. 
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from  the  snrfiioe  is  formed  of  mad  and  day :  below  this,  two  feet  xA 
kanlmr  contained  a  large  proportion  of  saline  matter,  consLsting  of 
Bolpliate  and  muriate  of  soda*  The  efflorescence  is  in  such  abundance, 
cm  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  excavation,  that  I  gathered  it  in  hand- 
lols,  to  obtain  an  average  sample.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  was  cover- 
ed with  kankar  in  nodules  and  lumps  recembling  stalactites. 

The  circumstance  of  so  much  saline  matter  being  found  here  at  the 
depth  of  four  feet  below  the  surface,  resting  upon  and  impregnating  the 
stratum  of  kankar,  naturally  leads  me  to  the  supposition  (taking  all  ap- 
pearances  into  consideration)  that  a  constant,  but  slow,  decomposition  is 
going  on  between  the  carbonate  of  lime,  contained  in  the  kankar,  and 
the  muriate  of  soda  in  contact  with  this  singular  stratum.  Hence  the 
formation  and  development  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  same  manner  as 
observed  in  the  Natron  lakes,  and  beds  of  Egypt,  by  the  justly  cele- 
brated French  chemist  Bmtbollbt,  though,  from  his  description,  the  ap* 
pearances  in  that  country  are  more  strongly  developed,  than  I  observed 
to  be  the  case  at  the  above  place.  The  upper  part  of  the  kankar  bed 
being  undulated,  it  therefore  frequently  crops  out  at  the  surfi^e,  and  of 
course  the  saline  earth  in  proportion.  This  accounts  for  the  efflo- 
rescence appearing  in  patches,  as  it  were,  especially  when  moisture  is  re- 
tained in  the  soil  at  aU  seasons,  which  is  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of 
jheda.  However,  as  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  £Busts  alone,  I  leave  this 
mbject  to  be  taken  up  by  others  better  acquainted  with  g^logy  than 
myself.  There  seems  (as  fur  as  my  observations  extended)  to  be 
no  want  of  materials  for  nature  to  operate  upon ;  for  in  the  space 
of  a  fow  miles  I  found  the  earth  to  contain  sulphate,  muriate,  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  with  here  and  there  the  nitrates  of  potass  and  lune« 
distributed  in  patches  through  a  kige  tract  of  country. 

Near  the  above  excavation  for  a  tank,  and  dose  by  the  village  of  Ra- 
touly,  is  established  the  largest  salt  factory  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
0f  inspecting.  I  generally  found  them  situated  where  the  patches  of 
muriate  of  soda  predominated,  and  the  following  notice  attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  <^rations  of  the  manufacture  as  it  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servations during  my  visits  to  the  factories  for  the  purpose. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  commenced  on  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
of  February,  and  is  carried  forward  till  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season ;  for  being  upon  the  prindple  of  solar  evaporation,  the  operations 
can  only  be  carried  on  during  the  dry  hot  months. 

The  first  operation  is  to  scrape  the  surface  of  the  soil  (in  the  same 
manner  as  saltpetre  is  scn^d  off  and  gathered  in  Tirhoot),  and  collected 
in  heaps  near  the  filters.  The  latter  are  the  same  in  principle,  though 
4idSerent  in  shape  and  size  to  those  used  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre, 
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bdng  an  oblong  sqtiare  of  fifteen  feet  by  five,  and  not  more  than  nine 
inches  in  depth.  They  are  built  ivith  the  sttfifkankar  day,  with  tiie 
stalks  of  sugar-cane  laid  croaswiae,  to  form  die  bottom  of  tl»  filter,  in- 
stead of  bamboos  and  mats  naed  to  form  the  bottom  of  Una  aahpetre  fi- 
ters.  Afew  which  I  saw  hada  layer  of  jimglegraas  laid  over  tibe  canes, 
which  rendered  the  filtering  prooeas  more  efcctive. 

About  fifty  maunds  of  die  saline  earth  is  operated  iqion,  at  eacbdiaige. 
This  raw  material  being  laid  on  the  bottom  of  die  filter,  ao  aa  to  fbnnaa 
nniform  thickness  of  about  ^v^  inches,  and  trodden  down  to  the  dcaiiied 
hardness  by  the  feet  of  the  operator.  Water,  from  a  well  dose  by,  ia 
then  poured  upon  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  di0 
whole  sufiered  to  remain  trsnquil  for  the  spaoe  of  aereral  hoars,  daring 
which  time,  the  fluid  finds  ite  way  tkroogh  theieart^y  bed,  and  disaoir- 
ing  the  salt  in  ite  passage,  runs  off  in  the  form  of  a  weak  Mne,  by 
means  of  a  ^out  into  an  earthen  vessel  uaed  for  a  receiver. 

The  brine  thus  obtained  is  more  or  less  ^aiged  widi  a  oolontk^ 
matter  from  decomposed  vegetable  matter  and  oxide  of  iron  whioli  the 
kankar  soil  contains.  On  a  subsequent  examination  of  die  brine  tnta 
several  filters,  I  found  the  average  to  give  a  specific  gravity  of  1.005. 

The  brine  obtained  in  the  above  manner  next  undergoes  a  aubaequant 
process,  as  follows :— on  the  suifooe  of  the  groimd,  near  to  the  filters,  evm« 
porating  beds  are  constructed  of  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  not  mora 
than  four  inches  in  depth.  The  bottom  is  formed  of  the  nodulea  of 
hakker  limestone,  plastered  over  with  a  cement  of  die  same  material, 
similar  to  the  roof  of  a  pucka  built  house.  These  pan4ike  squares  are 
for  the  purpose  of  solar  evi4[K>ration.  Atliinlayerol  cow-dung  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  this  evaporatory,  and  the  m  (as  the  natives  term 
the  brine)  is  poured  over,  till  the  dung  is  satorated.  The  evapondoa 
goes  on,  and  when  the  mixture  is  sufficiendy  dry,  the  saturated  dmg  ia 
collected  into  a  large  heap,  in  order  to  be  burned,  or  caldned*  in  the 
same  way  that  khara  Ion  earth  is  burnt  in  Tirhoot,  except  that  the  oow- 
dung  serves  instead  of  rice-straw  for  friel. 

The  calcined  saline  mixture  is  then  removed  to  a  filter  (formed  of  ciay), 
of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  one  above,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  (being  only  about  five  feet  long,  three  broad,  and  two  deep,) 
when  it  is  again  subjected  to  the  process  of  filtration.  Bat  in  this  se- 
cond process,  no  more  water  is  used  than  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
common  salt  (which  is  known  to  be  more  soluble  than  moat  other  salts) 
contained  in  the  calcined  mixture ;  consequendy  a  very  strong  solndon 
of  brine  is  obtained  from  this  second  operation.  By  the  process  of  bam« 
ing,  the  colouring  matter  is  in  some  measure  destroyed,  so  diatthe  brine 
from  this  second  operation  is  less  odoared  than  that  reaolting  firom  tibe 
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fint  opcndan  of  filtaiagt,  uid  its  i^ecificgntvity  of  oonne  is  nmch  im« 
creased.  It  is  now  sofficieatlj  prepared  for  final  evaporation,  and  is 
therefore  removed  a^ain  to  the  evi^rating  sqnaies,  and  exposed  (yerj 
thin)  to  the  action  oi  the  sun  and  heated  air»  which  it  appears  is  suffi- 
cientlj  powerful  to  evaporate  the  saline  solution  to  dryness,  leaving  a 
thin  cmst  of  a  brownish  white  coloured  salt  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  solar  evaporatory*  from  which  it  is  taken  ojBP  by  means  of  an  iron 


The  salt  thus  obtained  is»  however,  fax  from  being  a  pure  article :  an 
average  sample  which  I  coDected,  and  subsequently  subjected  to  analy- 
sis»  prodnced  the  following  result — 100  grs.  operated  upon. 

iMoUlt  Mttv  (Mad) 3.0 

Siaphata  of  loda, 37.0 

Muriate  of  loda, 60.0 

100.0 
▲  digkt  tnoe  eCmtoate  of  haie  was  detected  during  the  examinalioB. 

The  qaaatity  of  salt  prodnoed.  of  the  above  quality,  at  the  Ratad^ 
fttfOaiy,  ss  twcBty-five  mawttds  for  each  filter,  and  there  being  seven  in 
number,  liie  toeal  peoduoe  for  titaree  mon^'  <q>ei«tions  will  amount  to 
175  Ti^p**>^%  which*  aft  the  stated  price  of  rupees  four  per  mannd,  make 
a  total  Talne  of  nipeea  700.  However,  as  this  amount  is  from  the  mm* 
BoAKtonr's  own  ststemeBt,  the  real  peeduoe  may  be  «)e*tiiird  more. 

An  avaaoage  sampk  of  the  saline  earth,  which  I  carefully  oQll^ctgd 
from  the  hoqpa  ntrciy  serspad  off  tiie  soil  at  two  of  the  fsctones,  being 
analyeed,  gapn  mo  the  foUowing  resist : 

108  gca.  opovatod  iqKm. 

Hw  fitered  apiution  node  no  dumge  on  turmeric  paper.  It  there- 
fore ooBtmined  ao  looae  alitalL  I  obtsimed  precipitates  finom  the  foJlow* 
ing  re-ageofts,  vis.  ■mnofee  of  barytes»  nitrate  of  silver,  oxalate  of  ammo- 
aia,  pmflrisAe  of  potass,  and  liquid  ammonia :  these  precipitates,  being 
cnfidly  washed  and  dried,  produced  tiie  following  equivalent  results : 

AHh,»««.i»d«i>Um  tiM  *«.lrt« 8,.0 

auaeral  scidB.  J  ^^'^ 

{■iilplista  of  fods. •  2.7 

muriate  of  ditto.  •  ••..••••  1.5 

nitrate  of  Umo 0.4 

moiatoM. 2.0 

.loM 0.2 

100.0 
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yil.— Progress  of  the  Boring  for  Coal  at  Jamutra  in  Cutch.    Bg  Capt, 

C.  W.  Grant,  Engineers. 

[Extradwdfrom  that  Officer's  lUport  to  J.  Baz,  Esq.  Sec.  to' the  Bombay  Gorera- 
ment,  communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society  bj  the  Supreme  OoTcmmeut,  30th  Jan.] 

"  On  the  3rd  instant,  I  dispatched  125  maunds  of  coal  from  therein 
at  Dujapoor,  agreeahle  to  the  desire  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor. 

"  I  continued  sinking  the  bore  at  Jamutra  as  mentioned  in  my 
letter  of  the  18th  June,  until  towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  when  the 
rain  fell,  and  the  river  came  down  so  suddenly,  that  I  had  but  just  time 
to  save  the  boring  apparatus,  and  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  go  on 
with  the  work,  so  long  as  the  monsoon  continued.  At  this  time  also,  the 
whole  of  my  establishment,  my  personal  servants,  and  the  sepoy  guard, 
were  attacked  with  fever— one  man  only  out  of  31  escaping  it,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  allow  them  to  go  into  Bhooj,  for  a  few  days,  for  change 
of  air.  As  soon  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  24th  July,  as  the  men 
had  regained  sufficient  streng^  to  work,  I  commenced  digging  out  the. 
coal  at  Dnjapoor,  and  by  the  beginning  of  September,  had  it  all  ready 
for  shipping  to  Bombay;  since  then,  we  have  again  been  working  at  the 
bore  at  Jamutra,  and  we  have  now  got  down  184  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  river,  or  190  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  principally 
through  the  sandstone  and  slate-clay,  with  here  and  there  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  stratum  or  band  of  iron  stone,  as  will  be  better  seen  by  the 
enclosed  list  of  the  numerous  strata  passed  through.  The  last  22  feet 
of  white  sandstone  consists  entirely  of  the  finest  partides  of  white 
quartz,  and  is  evidently  the  channel  of  an  underground  spring;  for  after 
sinking  through  it  some  feet,  the  water  rcse,  and  flowed  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  in  large  quantities,  night  and  day,  without  ceasing,  as  much 
as  could  be  conveyed  away  by  a  seven  or  eight  inch  pipe.  It  is  rather 
brackish,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  as  it  has  to  pass  through  148  feet  of 
very  brackish  water,  which  is  constantly  flowing  in  from  the  sides  of  the 
hole,  before  it  can  reach  the  surfeu^e;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  if  it  came 
up  through  pipes,  it  would  be  perfectly  sweet.  I  particularly  mention 
this  circumstance,  as  the  boring  for  water  is  now  becoming  of  great  in- 
terest, and  my  meeting  with  a  spring  190  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain,  shows  that  success  in  that  line  should  not  be  despaired  of,  even 
when  not  found  at  small  depths.  The  flow  of  water  is  constant  and  uni- 
form, and  runs  down  the  river  in  a  fresh  stream,  and  very  much  impedes 
our  work;  so  much  so,  that  added  to  the  great  depth  of  the  bore»  it 
renders  the  work  exceeding  tedious  and  difficult.  I  am  only  waiting  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  trial  of  the  coal  just  sent  down,  to  stop  work  here,  and 
should  the  coal  be  approved  of,  have  it  in  contemplation  to  conmience  a 
bore  at  Dujapoor,  and  see  if  any  other  veins  lie  under  the  present  one. 
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In  the  mean  time,  I  am  about  to  make  a  long  toar  throngb  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  the  province,  where,  I  think  if  any  where,  coal  it 
likely  to  be  found.  I  have  already  examined  a  g^eat  deal  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country,  and  after  this  trip,  shall  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
geology  of  the  province. 

"  The  strata  passed  through  in  the  present  bore,  as  shown  by  the  en- 
dosed  list,   are   such  as   usually    denote  the    presence  of  coal;  viz. 
sand  stones,  slate  day,  andiron  ore,  and  iron  pyrites,  and  bear  a  very  strong 
analogy  to  the  sections  of  some  of  the  coal  districts  in  England.  Whether 
coal  exists  beneath  this,  the  means  at  my  disposal  do  not  permit  me  to 
ascertain,  except  at  a  g^eat  cost ;  but  from  the  evident  traces  and  pre- 
sence of  coal,  though  in  small  quantities,  over  a  large  extent  of  country 
of  which  Jamutra  is  one  boundary,  still  inclines  me  to  think  that  it  must, 
though  in  this  instance  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  it. 
The  establishment  of  a  steam  communication  between  Bombay  and 
Enrope  being  now  I  hope  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  the  discovery  of  coal 
•0  conveniently  situated  as  this,  appears  to  me  to  be  more  than  ever  a 
desideratum,  and  I  beg  you  will  assure  the  Right  Honorable  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council,  that  no  exertions  shall  be  spared  on  my  part  to  con- 
tribute to  so  desirable  an  object." 

Lut  OMd  descriptkm  of  the  several  Strata  paeeed  through  in  Boring  for 

Coal  at  Jamutra  in  Cutch, 

No.                                                                                                       feet.  McAet  • 

1  Red  and  brown  sandstone 20  0 

2  Hun  band  of  clay  iron  ore  or  stone, r ••     0  6 

3  Brown  aaj&datone • 1  € 

4  Thin  band  of  clay  iron  stone, 0  € 

5  AigiUaceoua  sandstone  and  aUte-clay  in  thin  alternate  lamins,. .     4  0 

6  Clay  iroia  itone, I 0  3 

7  Sandstoiae  and  slate  clay  in  thin  lamine, 5  0 

8  Amjgdaloidal  rock  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 2  0 

9  Shsle  slate  clay  containing  a  thin  vein  of  coal, 1  10 

10  Sanddtone  slate  clay  in  thin  lamine, 5        0 

11  light  red  sandstone, 1        6 

12  Sandstone  and  slate  clay  in  thin  laminae,..  •••. ., 5        0 

13  light-brown  sandstone, 0  11) 

14  Deep  red  ditto, 3        3 

15  light-brown  and  yellow  ditto,  very  soft, 7        9 

16  Brown  argiUaceons  sandstone, 3  11 

17  Reddish  brown  sandstone,.. 1        3 

18  Very  argiUaoeons  sandstone, 0  11 

19  Variegated  sandstone ] 4        0 

20  Deep  red  ditto, 3  10 
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N0,  fut. 

21  Sandstone  composed  of  yery  coarse  grains  of  quarts,  &c.  and  color- 

ed deep  red  by  oxide  of  iron, 1         2 

22  Fine  argillaceous  sandstone  and  slate-clay, 0         2 

23  Very  coarse  quartzy  sandstone  or  breccia,  deep  red, 0        9 

24  Ditto  ditto  white  ditto, 3         7 

25  Very  argillaceous  sandstone, 1         1 

26  Very  coarse  light-brown  sandstone, 1         4 

27  Brown  sandstone,  fine, 4         0} 

2S  Coarse  quartzy  sandstone, 2       10 

29  Very  hard  red  sandstone, : 1         1 

30  Sandstone  and  slate-clay, 1         8§ 

31  Ked  ferruginous  sandstone,  exceedingly  hard, 2        0 

32  Very  coarse  quartzy  sandstone, 0        7 

33  Argillaceous  sandstone,. 1         5 

34  Clay  iron  stone,  excessively  hard, 1         7 

35  Deep  red  sandstone, « 5         9 

36  Very  arg^illaceous  sandstone,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,. ...  9       10 

37  Excessively  hard  rock,  consisting  of  particles  of  quartzy-clay  slate 

and  strongly  cemented  in  ferruginous  clay 2        0 

38  Reddish  argillaceous  sandstone, 9        3f 

3^  Very  coarse  quartsy  breccia  or  sandstone, 3        Sf 

40  Very  fine  grained  sandstone, • 1         4i 

41  Very  coarse  quartzy  ditto,    ^ 1       10 

42  Red  sandstone, 4        g 

43  Hard  red  clay 0        8 

44  Hard  brown  sandstone, 2        5 

45  Blue  clay  or  slate  clay, 6        0 

46  Qrey  or  pyritous  iron  ore,  exceedingly  hard, 1        6 

47  Slateclay, , 1        3i 

48  Pyriteons  iron  ore,  exceedingly  hard, 2        3 

49  Blue  slate  clay,  with  pieces  of  iron  pyrites, 14        0 

50  Hard  red  iron  stone,  very  difficult  to  cut  through, 1         3 

51  Slateclay, 4        0 

52  White  sandstone,  composed  of  extremely  fine  particles  of  quartz,      15        0 

53  (A.  few  small  pieces  of  coal  were  now  brought  up)  :  perfectly  white 

sandstone,  composed  of  extremely  fine  particles  of  quartz,  ....  7        0 


64  Total  depth  of  bore  at  present  reached,  including  42  ft.  1  in.  in  the 

height  of  the  bank  of  the  river 190         1} 

N.  B.  Below  the  white  sandatone  is  a  very  hard  rock,  at  which  we  are 
now  working,  and  which  serves  as  the  pavement  of  the  water  channel 
described  in  the  letter. 
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VIII. — Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Town  near  Behut,  in  the  Dodh,  By  Capt. 

P.  T.  Cautley,  Supi.  Doab  Canal, 

[Extract  of  a  letter  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  30th  instant.] 

"  I  have  this  day  despatched  by  dak  banghy,  for  the  museum,  a  num- 
ber of  coins,  of  very  great  interest,  from  their  having  been  found  in  the 
site  of  an  ancient  (apparently  Hindu  town,)  which  site  is  now  seventeen 
feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  country,  and  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  below  that  of  a  modem  town  near  it.  I  will  confine  myself  in  this 
mere  notice  at  present,  to  stating,  that  in  consequence  of  the  clearing 
oat  of  the  canal  bed  south  of  the  Belka  falls,  near  the  town  of  Behut» 
north  of  Seh&runpoor,  the  exposure  took  place ;  and  on  the  canal  being 
laid  dry  shortly  after,  the  coin,  &c.  were  found  amongst  the  shingle  in  the 
bed  of  the  canal.  I  may  mention  that  this  line  is  altogether  distinct 
from  that  which  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  canal,  and  therefore  even  were 
there  not  distinct  marks  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  quibbhng  on 
ihe  articles  having  been  transported^  which  is  a  favorite  argument  of  the 
day«  In  the  present  case,  the  section  is  thus ;  the  surface  of  the  country 
at  that  point  being  much  lower  than  that  on  which  the  town  of  Behut 

stands: — 

Grass  jungle  with  cultivation  on  the  surface  of  the  country.  River  sand,  4^  feet, 

A  seam  of  aand  with  traces  of  shingle. 

Reddish  clay  mixed  with  sand, 12}  feet. 

A A,  site  of  ancient  town, A A 

Black  soil  Aill  of  pots,  bones,  &c.  in  which  the  coin  and  other  articles  have 

been  discovered, 6  feet. 

Bed  of  canal,  23  feet  below  surface. 

The  line  marked  above  "  site  of  ancient  town  A  A  A  A"  is  distinct  in 
section  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  were  it  not  for  the  breaking 
down  of  banks,  &c.  it  would  be  seen  much  further ;  the  soil  upon  which 
tiie  town  appears  to  have  stood  is  very  black,  and  fiill  of  bones  and  pieces 
of  pots  of  different  description  :  bricks  of  a  large  size,  and  of  unusual  shape, 
appearing  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  suit  the  circular  form  of  wells :  pieces 
of  the  slag  of  iron-smelting  furnaces,  (such  a  thing  as  smelting  iron  at  Be- 
hat  was  never  heard  of,)  arrowheads,  rings,  ornaments  and  beads  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions;  in  short,  an  Oriental  Herculaneum,  for  there  appears 
every  chance  of  the  discoveries  being  extended  hereafter.  The  appear- 
ance of  small  pieces  of  kankar  (amongst  the  shingle),  of  which  I  also 
send  one  or  two  specimens,  is  an  extraordinary  feature^  as  kankar  is  not 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

NoTB.     The  probable  date  of  Lieut.  Cautlbt's  subterranean  city,  to 
whatever  cause  its  inhumation  may  be  attributed,  can  be  pretty  well  placed 
V  2 
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within  cognate  limits  through  the  very  fortunate  discovery  of  many  coins 
imbedded  m  the  same  place  with  the  bricks  and  bones.  The  coins  belong 
to  three  different  species  already  made  known  through  Mr.  Wilson's 
paper  on  the  Society's  cabinet*. 

1 .  The  IndO'Scythic  coin,  or  that  having  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a 
coat  of  mail,  offering  something  on  a  small  altar  (Nos.  23  to  33,  Plate  II. 
As.  Res.  xvii.),  which  has  been  referred  with  much  probability  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era : — of  this  only  one  coin  is  recogni- 
zable out  of  26. 

2.  The  chief  part  of  the  cobs  belongs  to  the  series  No.  69,  Plate  III. 
of  the  same  volume,  of  which  nothing  at  all  is  known ;  only  two  have  hi- 
therto been  seen,  one  of  which  was  dug  up  in  cutting  the  trench  of  the 
new  road  from  Allahabad  to  Benares :  this  however  was  square,  as  was  a 
duplicate  in  Colonel  Mackenzie's  collection,  but  all  those  now  brought 
to  light  are  circular:  they  are  identified  with  it  by  the  elephant  on  one 
side,  and  by  one  or  more  singular  monograms.  Some  of  them  difiler 
considerably  in  other  respects,  having  a  Brahmany  bull  on  the  reverse, 
and  an  inscription  in  unknown  characters  round  the  edgef. 

3.  The  third  species  of  coin  is  of  silver.  A  square  lump  with  no  regu- 
lar impression,  but  simply  stamped  with  various  chhdpst  as  might  have 
been  the  custom  anterior  to  the  general  introduction  of  coined  money. 
Ofthis  ancient  coin,  the  Mackenzie  collection  furnishes  abundant  exam- 
ples, (Plate  y.  figures  101  to  108,)  but  his  researches  altogether  failed  in 
ascertaining  their  date,  or  even  their  genuineness,  both  which  points  are 
now  satisfactorily  developed  by  the  present  discovery.  They  must  all 
date  posterior  to  the  Indo-Scythic  dynasties  in  Bactria,  and  belong  to  a  pe- 
riod when  (as  in  China  at  present)  silver  was  in  general  current  by  weight, 
while  the  inferior  metals  (for  all  of  the  present  coins  are  not  of  copper) 
were  circulated  as  tokens  of  a  fixed  nominal  value. 

This  discovery  alone  would  be  of  great  value,  but  it  is  only  one  of  im- 
munerable  points  for  which  we  may  eagerly  expect  elucidation  from  thia 
Herculaneum  of  the  East. 

The  appearance  and  state  of  the  tooth  and  bone  sent  down  are  also  of 
high  interest ;  they  are  not  entirely  deprived  of  their  animal  matter, 
though  it  is  in  a  great  measure  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The  tooth 
is  of  the  same  size,  and  belongs  to  the  same  animal  (the  ox)  as  those  of 
the  Jumna  fossils,  presented  by  Capt.  E.  Smith  at  the  last  meeting,  but 
the  mineralization  in  the  latter  has  been  completed,  whereas  in  these  it 
remains  imperfect.  J.  P. 

*  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  XVII. 

t  We  shall  insert  drawings  of  these  coins,  and  of  other  objects  discoyered  OA 
the  same  spot,  when  Capt.  Cautlet  favors  us  with  further  particQlars. 
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IX. — A  Brief  Account  of  the  System  adopted  by  Divers  in  the  Deccan,  for 
the  Recovery  of  Valuables,  lost  in  the  Tanks  and  Rivers  of  that  Pro^ 
vince.     By  Lieut.  G.  J.  Taylor,  7th  Mad.  Lt.  Cav. 
Happening  to  lose  a  valuable  diamond  ring  when  Bwimming  some 
years  since  in  a  tank  in  the  Deccan,  I  was  induced  to  employ  a  set  of 
divers  for  its  recovery :  not,  I  confess,  with  much  hopes  of  success,  not- 
withstanding the  confident  tone  in  which  I  was  assured  they  seldom  or 
never  failed  in  their  search.     I  was  however  most  agreeably  disappoint- 
ed, for  after  seven  hours'  labour,  the  ring  was  found.  As  the  mode  which 
ihej  adopted,  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  article,  was  new  to  me,  and 
may  possibly  be  unknown  to  many  of  your  readers,  I  venture  to  forward 
the  foUowing  brief  sketch  of  their  proceedings.     The  head  of  the  set  I 
employed,  and  who  eventually  was  successful  in  his  search,  was  a  cele- 
brated diver  in  that  part  of  India.     He  wore  a  beautiful  gold  bangle  on 
his  ri^t  arm — a  present  from  the  Peshwa  Bajbb  Rao  for  having  reco- 
vered a  valuable  emerald  from  the  Tapti  river,  which  that  prince  had 
dropped  in  crossing  the  stream.     He  assured  me,  that  although  a  most 
laborious  and  sometimes  painful  trade,  he  had  usually  found  it  a  lu- 
crative occupation. 

I  may  add  that  I  subsequently  saw  the  same  mode  adopted,  on  various 
occasions,  for  the  recovery  of  the  nose  ornaments,  ear-rings,  and  other 
jewels  lost  by  women  when  bathing  on  the  ghats  of  the  great  rivers  and 
banks  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  almost  always  with  success. 
Their  method  is  as  follows : 

A  set  of  divers  consists  of  three  persons,  two  of  whom  dive  by  turns, 
while  the  third  sits  on  the  adjoining  bank.  The  two  divers  wade  to 
the  place  pointed  out,  if  within  their  depth,  each  carrying  with  him  a 
circular  flat-bottomed  wooden  basin,  with  sloping  sides,  about  seven 
inches  deep  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  With  this  tlie  diver 
descends,  and  having  scooped  into  it  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
mud  or  sand  as  it  will  contain,  ascends  with  the  platter  and  sends  it 
ashore,  where  its  contents  are  carefully  washed  and  examined  by  a  third 
person.  If  the  water  be  not  deep,  when  one  man  has  stooped  under 
water,  he  is  kept  down  by  his  partner,  placing  one  foot  upon  his  neck 
or  shoulders,  until  the  platter  is  filled,  on  which  a  signal  is  made,  the 
foot  is  withdrawn,  and  the  man  rises  to  the  surface.  But  when  the 
depth  of  water  will  not  admit  of  such  arrangement,  the  diver  sinks 
a  grapnel  or  heavy  stone  from  a  ccuioe,  and  then  descends  by  the  rope. 
When  he  ascends,  the  platter  is  lifted  into  the  boat,  and  there  examin- 
ed. In  this  way,  they  continue  to  work  for  hours,  each  diver  descend- 
ing in  turn,  until  they  have  examined  the  whole  surface  of  the  mud  or 
sand  around  the  place  pointed  out,  and  very  seldom  fedl  of  success 
if  ordinary  information  be  only  afbrded,  as  to  the  spot  near  which  tht 
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article  has  been  lost.  Tliey  remain  under  water  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  minute  at  a  time— oft*  times  more,  if  the  water  be  deep.  They 
adopt  the  same  system  precisely,  whether  in  still  water  or  in  a  running 
stream  :  only  that  in  the  latter,  of  course  their  labour  is  more  severe — 
their  success  more  precarious. 

Their  remuneration  depends  solely  on  success ;  the  ordinary  salary 
being  one-third  of  the  extricated  value  of  the  lost  article,  and  whidi 
is  divided  in  equal  portions  among  the  set. 


X,— Register  of  the  Weather  at  Futtehgurh  (Lot,  27**21'  N.  Long.  79**  30' 
E,)fnm  Apnl  1832  to  October  1833.  By  M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Esq.  C.  S. 
The  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  a  wall  fronting  the 
north,  until  1st  January,  1833,  when  it  was  removed  to  an  open  veranda 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  Up  to  26  Sept.  the  maximum  was  taken 
by  a  self-registering  thermometer,  which  was  accidentally  broken :  it  was 

then  taken  at  2|hp.  m.  till  December,"! 

2  p.  m.  till  April,  >     by  a  spirit  thermometer, 

3  p.  m.  tin  August       J 

and  from  August  6,  by  a  self-registering  thermometer.     The  minimum 

all  along  by  a  self-registering  spirit  thermometer. 

Note.  We  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  abstract,  into  which  want  of 
space  has  obliged  us  to  condense  our  correspondent's  register,  more  com- 
plete by  expressly  numerically  the  number  of  days,  windy,  cloudy,  fidr,  &c. 
in  each  month,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  a  register  not  intended  to 
shew  these  points  with  accuracy.  The  columns  of  west  and  east  wind 
comprehend  45*  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  cardinal  point,  as  it  seemed 
mcM-e  proper  to  class  these  winds  (north-west,  south-east  &c.)  with  the 
directions  generally  prevalent,  than  with  the  north  and  south  winds, 
which  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Futtehgurh  seems  nearly  as  high  as  that  of 
Benares  or  Ghazipoor*,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  instruments  used 
had  been  previously  compared  with  a  standard. 

For  four  dajrs  of  1832,  Mr.  Edgeworth  took  the  temperature  every 
hour  during  the  day  and  night:  which  enables  us  to  prove  that  the  sup- 
position of  deriving  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place  from  the  means  of 
two  hours  of  the  same  name  will  not  hold  good.  At  the  foot  of  the  houiiy 
register  we  have  given  the  means  of  the  pairs  thus  deduced;  and 
under  them  the  errors  fr^m  the  mean  of  the  whole  (75^.55),  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  corrections  due  to  each  pair.  The  mean  of  the  extremes 
c^  heat  and  cold  (76'^.55)  is  1.00  higher  than  the  mean  diurnal  range. 
In  my  register  for  Benares  (App.  x.  As.  Res.  xv.)  I  found  the  excess  to 
be  0.86,  which  is  a  near  accordance  with  Mr.  Edge  worth's  result. — J.P. 

•  See  ▼<d.  i.  29,  and  vol.  ii.  604. 
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Note  on  the  Botanical  Specimens  from  Mount  Ophir. 
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Hourly  Observatiom  of  (he  Thermometer  taken  for  four  days  in  1832. 


1833. 

XII. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

19th  Auir. 
S3rd  Sept. 
3l8tOct... 
18th  Nov. 

81 
77 
67.5 
59 

80.5 
74.5 
65.5 
57 

80.5 
74.5 
65 
56.5 

80.5 
74.5 
64.8 
55.7 

80 
74.1 
63.7 
55.3 

80 
73.3 
61.8 
55 

80.7 
73 
61 
54 

83 

77 

61.6 

54 

85.7 
79.7 
66.5 
57 

88 
84.5 
71 
63.7 

89 
88 
74 
67 

90.8 
90 
76 
73 

MeSIM|    . . 

71.1 

69.4 

69.1 

68.9 

68.3 

67.5 

67.3 

68.9 

73.3 

76.5 

79.5 

83.2 

1833. 

Noon. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

19th  Aug. 
33rd  Sept. 
31 8t  Oct. 
18th  Not. 

94 
93 
79 
75 

93 
93 
81 
77 

91 

93.5 
81 
78 

90 
93 
79.8 
78 

90 

91 
78 
77 

88 
90 
75 
74 

86 
86 
71 
70.3 

85 
83 
69 
68 

84 
80.5 
68 
64 

83 

79 
67.3 

63 

83.5 
79 
67 
61 

83 
78 
66.9 
60.5 

Means..  .. 

85 

86.5 

85.6 

84.9 

84 

81.7 

78.3 

76 

74.1 

73.8 

73.4 

71.9 

Do.ofpairs. 

78.1 

77.5 

77.4 

76.9 

76.1 

74.6 

73.7 

73.41 

73.3 

74.7 

75.9 

77.0 
+1.47 

Differences. 

+  3.51 

-♦•1.89 

■♦•1.73 

+1.36 

+0.59 

—0.91 

—3.80 

—3.10 

—3.37 

—0.86 

+0.39 

The  last  column  shews  the  differences  of  the  means  of  pairs  (of  hours  of  the  same,)  from  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  75^.55.  The  19th  August  was  cloudy  after  tern 
o'clock ;  the  rest  were  fine  throughout.  The  greatest  heat  of  the  day  occurs  at  2  p.  m. :  the  mini- 
mum temperature  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


XI. — Note  on  the  Botanical  Specimens  from  Mount  Ophir. 
[Accompanying  Lieut.  Newbold's  Letter— Read  30th  February.] 

The  specimens  from  Mount  Ophir,  with  which  I  was  favored  the  day 
before  yesterday,  consist  of  two  Ferns,  three  Lycopodinese,  and  two  Phse- 
Qogamous  plants.  They  are  not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
only  one  has  any  fnictification,  but  they  are  nevertheless  very  valuable, 
and  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Lieut.  Nbwbold  for  them.  The  most  in- 
teresting among  them  is  a  specimen  full  of  good  sori  of  Matonia 
pectinata.  Brown,  published  in  1830,  in  PLANTiS  Asiatics  Rariorks, 
vol.  i.  p.  16,  tab.  16,  from  a  specimen,  unique  in  Europe,  which  was 
gathered  in  the  identical  locality  by  Col.  Farquhar.  The  individual  now 
before  me  beautifully  confirms  the  generic  character  and  general  observ- 
ations relative  to  this  remarkable  fern,  which  were  politely  supplied  for 
the  above  work  by  Mr.  Brown  ;  in  shape  it  differs  in  having  a  bifid 
frond,  the  pinnae  being  unilateral  towards  the  bifurcation.  The  other 
fern  may  perhaps  be  a  Blechnum.  The  Lycopodineae  are  very  curious, 
and  belong  seemingly  to  new  species.  Of  the  Phsenogamous  plants, 
one  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  It  has  the  habit  of  some  members  of 
the  coniferous,  as  well  as  the  myriceous,  tribe ;  the  structure  of  the 
wood  obviously  brings  it  under  the  former  ;  the  leaves  are  acerose,  op- 
posite, and  gland-dotted.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Dacrydium.  The  other  plant 
belongs  perhaps  to  the  family  of  Ericese. 

Botanic  Garden,  N.  Wallicb . 
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XII. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Thursday  Evening  SO/A  January,  1834. 
The  Rev.  Principal  W.  H.  Miij«,  Vice-Preudent,  in  the  chair. 
After  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  the  Society  Droceeded 
to  haUot  for  the  officers  of  the  ensaing  year,  when  Sir  C.  T.  Mbtcalpb,  Sir 
J.   Fhanks,  Rev.  Principal  Miix^  and  Mr.  W,  McSaqbtes,  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents :  and 

J.  Tytler^  Esq.  Capt.  A.  Troyer,  C.  £.  Trevelyan,  Esq. 

Baboo  Ramcomul  Sen,  J.  R.  CoL.        Dr.  J.  T.  Pearson, 

vin,  Esq.  D.  Hare,  Esq. 

Capt.  W.  N.  Forbes,  Dr.  N.  Wallich, 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Papers. 

Messrs.  Hamilton,  MACKBNzns,  Stoppord,  and  Bsattib,  proposed  at  the 
last  Meeting,  were  unanimously  elected  Members. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  budness  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  J.  T.  Pearson  pro- 
posed the  following  resolutions,  which  were  carried  unanimously : 

1,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  for  his 
liberality  in  circulating  copies  of  the  Journal,  edited  by  him,  gratuitously  to 
the  Members. 

8.  That  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  expedient  that  the  Society 
nay  for  all  copies  distributed  to  its  members  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for 
the  past  year. 

Read  a  letter  from  W.  E.  Frcrb,  Esq.  Secretary,  Bombay  Branch  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  17th  and  18th  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  the  15th  and 
16th  volumes.  Also  letters  from  H.  Harknbss,  Esq.  Sec  Roy.  Asiatic  So- 
4aety,  and  from  J.  Fochall,  Esq.  Sec  of  the  British  Museum,  advUing  re- 
ceipt of  the  17th  volume. 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  Tttlbr,  Esq.  Sec  Oriental  Translation  Commit- 
tee, regretting  that  the  state  of  their  funds  would  not  admit  of  their 
ynj^^lrififl  the  pubUcation  of  Mr.  Yates*  Nalodaya,  in  India,  and  proposing 
either  to  transmit  it  to  the  Home  Translation  Committee,  or  to  subscribe  for 
copies,  should  the  author  prefer  printing  it  on  his  own  account.     To  be 

referred  to  Mr.  Yates. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  on  the  accounts  and  proceeding 

of  the  past  year. 

Anmuil  Report, 

"  In  drawing  up  a  report  upon  the  affaire  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  I  thall 

confine  myself  to  points  connected  with  the  finances  and  constitution  of  the  Society ; 

the  Uterary  and  scientific  objects  which  have  been  brought  forward  during  the  year 

have  been  already  noticed  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  monthly  meetings,  and 

are  therefore  weU  known  to  all  the  membere.  The  mode  of  pubUshing  these  proceed- 

iaas  in  detail,  and  furnishing  Usts  of  aU  the  books  presented,  members  elected,  and 

.  papers  read,  has  only  been  adopted  for  the  Ust  two  years ;  but  it  has  already  been 
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of  materuil  benefit  to  dliUnt  memberi,  who  hive  become  more  eonnectod  with  ths 
main  body  through  Iheie  meuii,  and  have  freqaently  applied  for  boolu  which  thej 
have  Been  annoaneed,  or  have  taken  part  in  discnistoni  going  fonrard  within  oor 
walls,  and  have  become  more  active  coatrlbuton  of  new  facta  in  the  literature  and 
■ciencfl  of  the  vast  countr;  within  our  range.  The  good  effect  of  pnbliahiog  and 
tpreadiag  abroad  at  once  all  that  goe«  forward  io  oat  Bociet;  cailBot  be  bMtsr 
proved  than  bj  inttanelng'  the  letter  read  thii  evening  tmm  the  Sacretarr  to  tha 
Bombay  Braoeh  of  the  Asiatic  Socieby,  which  wai  before  ignorant  that  any  volome  of 
Beiearcbei  had  been  publiihed  later  than  the  fourteenth  I  That  the  pobliihed  Be- 
■urcheB  ar«  not  bo  wellknown,  or  to  genenlly  diatribnted,  ai  they  on^t  to  be,  maj 
1m  implied  from  the  complaint  in  the  third  volume  of  ProfeaaorHKiBiN'alllMarical 
Beiearcbeg,  that  Jie  was  only  able  to  get  accesi  to  the  first  twelve  volnmea  of  tha 
Traniactions.  All  thii  will  now  be  corrected  through  the  activity  of  our  agent,  the 
Boden  Profesior,  whose  interference  haa  already  been  visibly  ptoductive  of  amend. 
.  nent  in  the  despatches  of  boolci  froTQ  Eiirope,  latterly  left  too  much  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  book -seller. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  on  the  lilt  is  S5  :  the  diminution  during  tha 
put  year  has  been,  by  death,  2  ;  by  retirement  to  England,  and  other  caoses,  10  : 
the  addition  froia  new  elections  haa  been  14. 

The  receipts  and  diabnrsements,  as  abstracted  from  the  collector's  general  account, 
are  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  Mstcmcnt.  They  contain  many  items  belonging 
properly  to  the  last  year  ;  such  as  the  printing  of  the  last  two  volumes,  which  hava 
necessitated  an  encroachment  on  the  stock  of  the  Society  to  the  extent  of  7500  m- 
fwes.  Strict  economy  has  however  been  preserved  with  regard  to  (he  openeei  of 
the  present  year — the  whole,  including  a  remittance  of  jf  100  to  oar  agent  in  Enr. 
land,  being  within  As  sum  absolutely  collected  in  the  same  period,  and  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand,  if  tbeontstandingqnarterly  Ulls  be  Included,  of  nearly  five  thoo- 
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By  Bslsaatof  Cnh  Is  hsni.UiiiiUy,  W  »  a 
sua  Rupees,  UMS  1  3 
With  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  quarterly  contribntiona,  the  late  vntgrtn. 
nate  faOnres  have  necessarily  earned  much  inconvenience  both  to  the  collector  and 
to  absent  memben,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  apparently  large  aMuiBnt 
on  the  defaulters'  list.  Still  there  are  some  names  against  which  too  large  a  balaac* 
appean  to  stand  as  due,  and  it  is  for  the  Society  to  determine,  wbethAr  the  ncn- 
ben  thus  contioiiins  in  default  are  to  be  allowed  tlie  prlvilt^  of  calling  U 
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tvch,  while  tlie  burden  hUa  upon  their  more  regular  brethren.  The  contributionB  of 
eighty  members  (without  entrance  fees)  would  be  5 1 20 ,  whereas  ojdj  3900  were  collect- 
ed ;  and  in  this  sum  is  included  302  rupees,  from  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor 
General,  the  Patron  of  the  Society,  who,  contrary  to  former  precedents,  has  liberally 
directed  that  he  should  be  charged  as  an  ordinary  paying  member.  The  Society  is  aware 
that  anendeaTour  has  been  made,  though  it  is  not  yet  matured,  to  introduce  the  op- 
tion of  compounding  for  the  quarterly  subscriptions,  and  I  cannot  but  anticipate  that 
this  measure,  if  adopted,  will  prove  more  productive  to  our  finances,  and  more  con- 
venient and  agreeable  to  most  of  the  members.  It  will  also  save  the  eipence  and 
delay  of  collection. 

It  has  been  my  desire  to  lessen  in  some  degree  the  burthen  to  paying  memberSi 
by  distributing  the  Journal  gratis  to  them  during  the  past  year  :  the  result  has  not 
proved  so  encouraging  as  {  could  have  wished,  but  with  some  modification  I  hope 
still  to  be  able  to  continue  the  measure. 

Of  the  subscription  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson's  Bust,  Rs.  1080  have  been  collected 
and  remitted  to  that  gentleman  :  no  intimation  has  been  yet  received  of  the  probable 
coat  of  the  bast. 

Althougli  it  has  not  been  thought  pendent  to  commence  a  new  volume  of  Resear* 
ehes,  or  even  the  printing  of  the  Index  of  the  18  volumes,  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Papers,  the  press  has  not  been  idle,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  on 
the  table  a  copy  just  completed  of  M.  Csou  a  bk  Koaos'  Tibetan  Dictiojoary,  printed 
at  the  ezpence  of  Government,  and  under  .the  auspices  of  the  Society,  as  reported  on 
the  20di  Feb.  last.  M.  Csoma'b  Grammar  wiU  now  he  put  in  hand,  and  the  whole 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  present  spring. 

The  plan  of  increasing  the  muaenm  has  remained  unooihpleted  for  the  want  of 
means,  as  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  without 
terracing  them  anew  and  enclosing  the  arched  openings  to  the  north.  Mr.  Pbaa- 
BON  was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of  gratuitous  Curator  in  the  month  of  July  last, 
and  an  assistant  curator  had  been  brought  on  the  strength  of  the  establishment  some 
months  previously,  who  has  been  employed  in  cleaning  and  preserving  the  objects 
now  in  our  cabinets.  But  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  branch  of  the  Society  can- 
not flourish,  while  those  who  might  be  expected  to  cherish  and  support  it  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  other  duties  and  reside  at  too  great  a  distance  even  to  pay  the 
rooms  an  occasional  visit.  One  new  cabinet  has  been  constructed  to  receive  a  col- 
lection of  shells  arranged  by  Dr.  Pearsok,  and  the  geological  almirahs^have  become 
■eaily  filled  with  contributions  i^m  various  quarters. 

With  regard  to  the  Library,  it  seems  essentially  necessary  to  incur  some  ezpence 
for  the  better  preservation  of  the  books,  especially  the  valuable  records  of  other 
Societies,  presented  periodically  in  paper  covers.  I  beg  to  propose  that  some 
proieeiiionnl  person  be  appointed  binder  to  the  Society,  who  may  be  entrusted 
die  binding  of  aU  new  books  on  fixed  rates,  under  the  Committee  of  Pa- 


ne teaah  of  the  Mu«eum,  a  very' old  man,  who  has  been  with  the  Society  sinoe 
Its  first  establishment,  has  been  allowed  to  retire  on  a  trifling  .penaion  without  caus- 
ing anj  additional  chaige  to  Ihe  eatablishment. 

We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  two  Members,  by  death,  during  the  past  year,  oae 
•f  them,  Qnptain  Hbbsbbt>  is  fto  well  known  by  the  high  services  he  has  rendered 
•o  fdenee  in  IndipL,  tl»at  tl)e  tiribnte  of  an  obituary  tuatimqjpy  to  his  memory  becomes 
a  2 
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bis  due,  tnd  I  hare  only  to  regret  that  I  am  not  jet  provided  with  the  materiali 
for  a  sketch  of  his  short  but  eminently  nsefal  career. 

By  departure  to  Europe,  our  loss  of  members  has  been  still  more  sereret  but  it 
may  be  hardly  fair  to  consider  that  a  deprivation  which  but  changes  the  scene  and 
sphere  of  thefr  exertions  and  utility. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  alluding  to  the  labours  of  a  mqre  exalted  nature* 
which  have  brightened  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  because  I  consider  it  to 
be  the  privilege  of  the  highest  officer  of  the  Society  to  review  the  objects  and  pro- 
gressive success  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presides.  Severe  indisposition 
has  unfortunately  placed  it  out  of  the  power  of  our  President  to  restore  the  landa- 
ble  custom  of  an  annual  address  on  the  present  occasion  ;  which  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  this  is  the  jubilee  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  illustrions  founder 
of  the  Society  was  elected  its  first  President.  The  close  of  that  eventful  period  finda 
the  parent  Society  shorn  of  ail  its  exclusive  honors,  and  forming  but  one,  perhapa 
the  humblest,  of  the  numerous  bodies  associated  in  Europe  and  in  India,  for  the 
prosecution  of  "  inquiries  into  the  history,  antiquities,  the  natural  productions,  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature  of  Asia.*'  The  tree  which  was  auspiciously  planted  by 
the  great  Sir  William  Jonss,  to  use  his  own  expression,  has  long  since  produced  its 
fairest  blossoms,  and  its  most  exquisite  fruit.  It  has  spread  its  roots  in  distant 
lands,  where  the  arts  of  cultivation  are  better  understood,  and  the  value  of  its  pro- 
duce can  be  more  skilfully  developed  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  here  assem- 
ble under  the  shade  of  the  original  tree,  and  that  however  decayed  the  parent  stock 
may  have  become,  while  its  more  vigorous  branches  are  taking  root  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England, — still  it  is  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  that  belongs 
with  propriety  the  motto  assumed  by  one  of  its  illustrious  scions,  **  Quo/  rami  tot 
4arbore9.** 

Library. 

The  following  books  were  presented  : 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  2nd  part  of  the  3rd  volume,  new 
series,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  10th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  with  the 
Reports  of  the  Council,  Auditors,  and  Committee  of  Correspondence,  held  on  Sa- 
turday.  May  Uth,  1833. — By  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  Nos.  30  and  31,  with  a  list  of  its  mem- 
bers for  1833.— -By  the  Society. 

Gardn  De  Tassy,  Appendice  auz  Rudimens  de  la  Lang^e  Hindoustani. By  the 

Author, 

Marcos,  Erreur  des  Astronomes  et  dee  Geometres.— B^  the  Author. 

Journal  Asiatique,  Nos.  59  and  66. — By  the  AHatie  Society  qf  Parte. 

Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  1,  vol.  IsL-^By  Meeere.  J.  Cfrant,  mnd  J.  T. 
Peareon,  Bditore. 

Meteorological  Register  for  December,  1833. — By  the  Surveyor  OeneraL 

The  following  works  received  from  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

No.  414,  Atkinson's  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Women  in  Persia,  and  their 
domestic  superstitions : 

Shea's  Translation  of  Mirkhond's  History  of  the  early  Kings  of  Persia. 

Travels  of  Macarinsi  parts  3rd  and  4th,  translated  by  F.  C.  Balfour. 
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The  following  books,  received  from  the  booluaellere  : 

Heeren's,  Asiatic  Nations,  3  toIs. 

Rosen,  Corporis  Radicom  Sanscritom  Prolusto,  1  Tol.  P. 

-— ^—  Radices  Sanscrite,  1  vol. 

Rig  Vedc  Specimen,  1  vol. 

Freytag,  ArabiBchen  Versknnst,  1  vol. 
-^-^— ^  Dictionary  Arabico-Latinum,  1st  and  2nd  toIs. 
Kos^arten,  Chrestomathia  Arabica,  1  toI. 
Senary,  Nalodaya  Sanscritom  carmen,  1  vol. 
Bohlien,  Carmen  Arabicnm  Amali  dictom,  1  vol.  P» 
Jemonr's  Treatise  on  Langoages,  1  vol. 
Tyerman  and  Rennet's  T03rages  and  travels,  2  vols. 
Prichard's  Celtic  Nations,  1  vol. 
Upham*s  Saered  and  Historical  books  of  Ceylon,  3  vols. 
Malcolm  on   the  Grovernment  of  India,  1  vol. 
Brydges   Dynasty  of  the  Kajars,  1  vol. 
Fairholme's  Geology  of  Scripture,  1  vol. 
Historical  Sketch  of  Sanscrit  Literature,  1  voL 
AUson's  Physiology  and  Pathology,  1  vol. 
David's  Turkish  Grammar,  1  voL 
British  India,  3  vols. 

liardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  middle  ages,  1  vol. 

"Wilken's  Mohanmiedi  filii  Chondschahi,  vulgo  Mirchondi  Historia  Gafnevida* 
ram,  1  vol. 

liasseuy  Gymnosophista,  1  vol.  P. 

Phytiedl, 

A  native  tabodr,  and  three  water-fowls,  from  Aasam,  were  presented  by  Dr. 

BVBUNI. 

Read^  a  letter  from  G.  A.  Bushbt,  Esq.  Secretary  to  Government,  oommn. 
nicating  an  account  of  the  boring  experiment  lately  conducted  by  Captain 
Gbant  in  Cutch.  [Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

Read  extracts  from  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  of  the 
Natural  History  at  the  Mauritius^  presented  by  M.  Jul.  Dbsjabdins^ 
Secretaire  et  Membre  Fondateur^  dated  24th  August^  1832. 

Read  a  note  from  Captain  Jenkins^  forwarding  specimens  of  a  rich  ore 
of  mammellated  and  stalactitic  manganese^  found  in  the  Ajmir  mines ;  and 
also  of  shot  manufactured  on  the  spot  by  Captain  Dixon  from  the  Ajmf  r  lead. 

Read  a  letter  from  Colonel  Watson^  presenting  further  specimens  of  coal, 
iron,  and  other  productions  of  the  Kasya  hills. 

Read  a  note  from  Ensign  Newbold,  forwarding  the  specimens  of  granity^ 
gold  dnst^  and  plants  referred  to  in  bis  account  of  an  excursion  to  the  sunu 
mit  of  Mount  Ophir  in  the  Malay  peninsula. 

[See  a  note  by  Dr.  Wallich  on  the  plants,  inserted  in  the  present  No.] 

Raad  a  letter  from  Captain  P.  T.  Cautlet,  Superintendant  of  the  Doab 
Canal,  announcing  his  discovery  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  under- 
groundy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seharanpur^  and  presenting  two  silver  and 
84  copper  coins  found  there,  and  a  fragment  of  bone. 

[This  announcemeat  is  printed  in  the  present  number.] 
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Suhmittod,  an  essay  on  the  land  and  fresh  water  shells  of  IndiA^  hf  Lieute- 
nant T.  HuTTON,  accompanied  with  specimens  of  the  same. 

[This  ivill  be  published  in  our  next.] 

Submitted,  a  note  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hodgson  on  the  use  of  glass  for 
the  balance  wheels  of  chronometers^  accompanying  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  Arnold  and  Dent,  presented  by  the  same  member. 


Xni . — Miscellaneous. 
I, ^Correction  qfan  Error  in  Gregory's  MathematicB. 
As  Gregory's  Mathematics  is  generally  used  as  a  baojc  of  reference  yojD  would  be 
the  means  of  saving  many  from  error  by  correcting  in  the  /our«i«l  of  Asiatic 
Society,  the  following  misprint  at  page  297.  T. 

307,/(R-.,V) 

S*-Jlog^(S+H) 
307  (^/R-t1j)  _ 

S4-*  log.  (S+i^)       "  ^•^ 

2,— Tufa  Formations  in  Persia. 
Having  procnred  a  party  of  horsemen,  we  proceeded  over  some  very  rugged 
ground,  five  miles  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction,  when  we  came  to  the  rJins  of  the  paUce 
erected  by  Suliman,  one  of  the  first  khalifs  of  Bagdad.  It  is  a  fine  qaadrangular 
structure,  built  round  a  natural  basin  of  70  yards  in  diameter,  and  presenting  one 
of  the  moat  eiogolar  pfaeaomena  k  aature.  A  small  channel,  «f  four  inches  wide 
and  three  deep,  carries  off  the  superfluous  water,  which  appears  to  be  considenMy 
agitated  by  a  strong  spring ;  on  a  nearer  approach  m^  Is  lonnd  to  be  occasioned 
like  the  smaller  one  of  Yakout  Buttak,  by  gas,  which  is  oply  confined  by  the  body 
of  water  through  which  it  forces  its  way.  The  water  flowing  from  thU  fine 
reservoir  forms  small  pools  outside  the  gates,  and  a  deposit  of  tufa  immediately 
Ukes  place,  of  which  the  whole  hiU  is  composed,  and  hfui  most  probably  been 
formed  in  a  similar  manner,  ihough  it  has  now  reached  a  height  of  300  feet.  The 
water  appears  to  occupy  a  greater  space  below  thun  above,  but  aU  the  line  f 
could  procure  (400  feet)  was  insufficient  to  find  a  bottom,  either  at  the  side  or 
centre,  where  I  was  able  to  go  on  a  raft.  The  whole  of  the  mountains  about 
appear  to  be  of  a  similar  formation,  and  the  brooks  are  almost  filled  up  by  lane 
masses  of  light  porous  itofii.  Madrepore  is  also  abundant.  The  place  is  higWy  or- 
namented  in  the  arabesque  manner,  and  has  been  one  of  the  best  modern  buildings 
m  Pcrsu.  To  the  north,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Bdkas,  sUnds  a 
stro^  castle,  with  four  towers,  and  about  100  yaids  of  a  side.  I  could  aot  ascertain 
to  what  era  it  belonged,  but  imagine  it  was  far  anterkjr  to  Mohammedanism,  aai 
probably  was  a  fire  temple  of  the  Uter  period.  It  had  no  Arabic  inscriptions, 
which  every  where  corer  the  walls  of  the  lower  building.  After  a  minute  am^ 
of  the  palace,  and  getting  some  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions  copied,  which  were  onlj 
verses  from  the  Koran,  or  moral  sentence^,  I  proceeded  to  a  lemarfcabie  .peaked 
hill,  about  two  mUes  to  the  SQuth-west,  caUed  the  zendtm,  or  prison.    With  fioa- 
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tMenbIa  diAcoltf  w  aenmbled  op  to  the  top  of  tbe  hill,  which  »  higher  and 
steeper  thmn  the  former,  but  of  a  similar  formation.  On  reaching:  the  top,  I  found 
ao  immense  hollow  of  the  same  irregular  form,  with  signs  of  water  baling  been 
considerably  agitated  against  ita  sides  ;  but  in  ether  respects  exactly  resembling 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  eye  could  not  reach  the  bottom,  so  that  I  could  not 
ascertain  if  there  was  still  water;  the  diameter  of  this  was  considerably  less  (per 
haps  forty  feet).  We  descended  with  even  more  difficulty  than  we  had  clambered 
up,  and  commenced  a  strict  search  round  the  base,  to  ascertain  if  water  bad  ever 
forced  ita  way  through  the  mass  of  rock.  On  the  western  side  tbe  hill  appeared 
to  be  less  compact  than  in  other  places,  and  a  considerable  channel,  in  which  there- 
is  now  no  water,  has  been  washed  awny  apparently  by  a  rapid  current.  I  there 
fore  think  it  not  impossible  that  this  hill,  like  the  former,  had  once  been  the  same 
kind  of  basin,  gradually  formed  by  a  deposit  of  the  water,  which,  at  last,  on 
reaching  a  height  beyond  which  the  sides  were  unable  to  resist  its  pressure,  found 
a  passage  through  the  lower  part.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  I  leave  to  the 
decision  of  more  able  geologists  than  myself ;  but  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  this 
mass  of  mountaina  in  the  neighbourhood »  7500  feet  high,  appears  to  its  very 
summit  to  be  composed  of  the  same  light  deposit.  In  the  south-west  extremity  are 
extensire  mines  of  sulphur,  and  a  white  substance  was  shown  me,  which  they 
used  in  their  sherbet,  of  a  pleasant  acid  taste  :  they  praised  it  as  being  an  excellent 
tonic — Momteitk'9  Tamr;  J^mr.Gtog.  8oe.  iii.  7. 

3. — Gigantic  Naiwrtd  Areh. 

At  tbe  seventeenth  mile  we  reached  the  town  of  Makoo,   and  its  gigantic 
cavern.     The  whole  party  were  struck  with  amazement,  and  instinctively  halted, 
not  able  to  trust  our  eyes  as  to  the  reality  of  the  scene  before  us.   A  vast   arch, 
600  feet  higb,1200  feet  in  span,  and  20  feet   thick  at  tbe    top,  at  once  presented, 
itself  to  our  view.    This  cavern  is  800  feet  deep,  but,  as  the  sun  then  shone  directly 
in,  the  height  and  breadth  alone  attracted  our  attention.  At  the  very  bottom  of  this 
is  a  castle  inhabited  by  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Biaut ;  and  at  the  junction  of    the 
limestone  and  lava  a  number  of  small  caves  have  been  partially  excavated,  aooessible 
only  by  a  ladder.    From  one  of  these  a  small   stream  of  water  trickles   down  the 
rock,  but  Ae  artificial  works  look,  in  the  vast  space  of  this  natural  excavation, 
like  aats*  nests  on  a  wall.    It  appears  to  me  that  this  could  only  have  been  formed 
at  the  time  of  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  From  the  breadth  of  the  sheets  of 
lava»  I  do  not  think  they  came  from  any  volcano,  but  by  the  sudden  rise  of  a  great 
extent  of  country.     Had  a  anmber  of  small  volcanoes  at  any  time  existed,  the 
meaning  of  Aserdbtjao  (country  of  fire)  applied  to  the  whole  province,  could  not 
be  doubtfhl.    The  chief  was  Jealoiis  of  a  dose  examination  of  his  fortress,  and 
thoogk  a  ladder,  for  which  I  applied,  to  examine  an  inscription  at  tbe  western  side, 
was  promised,  it  never  came.    From  the  ground  I  could  see  that  the  writing  was 
neither  Arabic  nor  ArmcnhMi,  «id  had  some  appearance  of  Greek  or  Roman 
characters.    The  place  is  a  modern  stmcture,   but  the   upper  caves  have  always 
beeti  ib  use  as  places  of  refuge.    There  are  about  400  bouses  in  the  town :  some 
few  stand  oader  the  rode,  but  as  masses  of  stone  have  frequently  fallen,  the  gene- 
rality are  outside,  and  protected  by  a  low  wall ;  they   could  easily  be  destroyed 
from  the  top  of  the  tvck.-^-flfenMM'f  T9mr, 
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I. — EgtraeUfmm  Hhetwn  Works,  translated  by  M.  Alexander  Csoma  de 

Koros. 

Tibettm  heau-ideai  qf  a  wife. 

[Eztraeled  from  the  Btrnk-h^yur,  mdo  kk^,  leaf  106-7 ;  oonetponding  with  leaf 
73-74  of  tiie  ItoUtm  vtttartL,  the  original  Sanscrit  text,  in  the  Lantsa  charac- 
ter, presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Hodgson].* 

Ths  required  qualities  in  a  maiden  who  may  aspire  to  be  united  in 
marriage  with  Shakta  are  thus  defined  by  himself : 

"  No  ordinary  woman  is  suitable  to  my  taste  and  habits  ;  none  who  is 
inoorrect  in  her  behaviour ;  who  has  bad  qualities,  or  who  does  not  speak 
tiie  tnldi.  But  she  alone  will  be  pleasing  and  fit  for  me,  who,  exhila- 
rating my  mind,  is  chaste,  young,  of  good  complexion,  and  of  a  pure 
fmily  and  descent."  He  indited  a  catalogue  of  these  qualifications  in 
Tene,  and  said  to  his  father,  "  If  there  shall  be  found  any  giil  with 
the  virtues  I  have  described^  since  I  like  not  an  unrestrained  woman, 
let  her  be  given  to  me  in  marriage."  "  She,  who  is  young,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  elegant,  yet  not  boastful  of  her  beauty,  (lit.  with  her 
body ;)  who  is  affectionate  towards  her  brother,  sister,  and  mother ;  who 
alwmy  rejoicing  in  giving  alms,  knoweth  the  proper  manner  how  to 
heitDw  them  on  the  priests  and  brahmans : — ^if  there  be  found  any  such 
damad,  ftther,  let  her  be  brought  to  me.  One  who  being  without 
axTogance,  pride,  and  passion,  hath  left  off  artifice,  envy,  deceit,  and  is 
of  an  upright  nature : — ^who  even  in  her  dreams  hath  not  lusted  after 
any  other  man ; — ^who  resteth  content  with  her  husband,  and  is  always 
tdbauasive  and  chaste :— -who  is  firm  and  not  wavering : — ^who  is  not 
proud  or  haughty,  but  fiill  of  humility  like  a  female  slave : — who  hath 

*  See  Jovmal,  vol.  L  page  380,  and  page  I — 8,  where  a  brief  analysis  is  giTca 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  contents  of  the  LdUta  fnttara. 
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no  excessive  fondness  for  the  vanities  of  sound,  smell,  taste,  (music, 
perfumes,  and  exquisite  meats,)  nor  for  wine : — who  is  void  of  cupidity  : 
— ^whohath  not  a  covetous  heart,  but  is  content  with  her  own  possessions  : 
— ^who,  being  upright,  goeth  not  astray  ;  is  not  fluctuating  ;  is  modest  in 
her  dress,  and  doth  not  indulge  in  laughing  and  boasting : — ^who  is 
diligent  in  her  moral  duties,  without  being  too  much  addicted,  to  the 
gods  and  festivals  (or  righteous  overmuch).  Who  is  very  clean  and 
pure  in  her  body,  her  speech  and  her  mind : — ^who  is  not  drowsy  nor 
dull,  proud  nor  stupid; — but  being  of  good  judgment,  doth  every- 
thing with  due  reflection  : — ^who  hath  for  her  fother  and  mother-in-law 
equal  reverence  as  for  a  spiritual  teacher : — ^who  treateth  her  servants 
both  male  and  female  with  constant  mildness : — who  is  as  well  versed 
as  any  courtesan  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  described  in  the  Shastras  i 
— who  goeth  last  to  sleep  and  riseth  earliest  from  her  cQuch : — ^who 
maketh  every  endeavour  with  mildness,  like  a  mother  without  affecta- 
tion : — if  there  be  any  such  maiden  to  be  found,  father,  give  her  unto 
me  as  a  wife." 

Afterwards,  the  king  (Sans.  Shvddhodana,Tih.  Zas-Qtsang-ma,)  directs 
his  brahman  minister  (Sans.  Purohita,  Tib.  Mdhun-na^hdon,)  to  go  into 
the  great  city  of  Capila-vastu,  (Tib.  Ser-skya-qzhi,)  and  to  inquire  there 
in  every  house  after  a  girl  possessed  with  these  good  qualities,  shewing 
at  the  same  time  Shakta's  letter,  and  uttering  two  Slokas,  or  verses,  of 
the  following  meaning :  "  Bring  hither  that  maiden  who  has  the 
required  qualities,  whether  she  be  of  the  royal  tribe,  or  of  the  brahmaa 
caste ;  of  the  gentry,  or  of  the  plebeian  class.  My  son  regardeth  not 
tribe  nor  family  extraction  :  his  delight  is  in  good  qualities*  truth*  and 
virtue  alone." 


The  objections  of  the  Buddhists  to  the  seclusion  of  woman  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  imaginary  conversation  of  Srakta's  wife, 
extracted  from  the  Kah-gyur,  Do,  Kh.  vol.  leaf  120-121,  (corresponding 
with  the  Sanscrit  Lalita  vistara,  leaf  85.) 
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Sd-htsho-mm,  (S.  Gdpd,)  the  wife  of  Shakta,  upon  hearing  of  her 
being  npbruded  by  the  domestics  for  not  concealing  her  face  when  in 
company  with  others,  expresses  herself  in  some  verses  (against  the  veil), 
the  meaning  of  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Sitting,  standing,  and  walking,  those  that  are  yenerable,  are  pleas- 
ing when  not  concealed.  A  bright  gem  will  give  more  lustre  if  put  on 
the  top  of  a  standard.  The  venerable  are  pleasing  when  they  go,  they 
are  agreeable  also  when  they  come.  They  are  so  whether  they  stand 
or  whether  they  are  sitting.  In  every  manner  the  venerable  are  pleas- 
ing. The  man  excellent  in  virtue  is  pleasing  when  he  speaks ;  he  is  so 
also  when  he  sits  still.  As  an  example,  doth  not  the  KalapMa  bird  ap- 
pear more  beautifol  when  she  chaunteth  her  lovely  song  in  your  presence  ? 
The  venerable  man  who  putteth  on  a  garment  made  of  the  kuska  grass,  or 
whose  squalid  clothing  concealeth  not  his  emaciated  body,  still  shineth 
witli  his  own  lustre.  He  that  hath  good  qualities  is  adorned  by  those 
qualifications.  They  who  have  put  off  all  vices  are  venerable.  Fools, 
committing  vices,  howmuchsoever  they  be  adorned,  are  never  pleasing. 
Those  that  have  malice  in  their  heart  and  speak  a  sweet  language  are 
Eke  a  poisoned  bowl  into  which  nectar  is  poured ;  or  a  cleft  on  a  rock 
that  is  rough  both  inside  and  outside.  Communion  with  such  men  is 
as  though  you  would  touch  the  mouth  of  a  snake.  With  respect 
to  the  venerable,  all  resort  to  them,  all  reverence  them.  They  are 
supported  and  cherished  by  all  men,  as  the  stairs  descending  to  the 
water's  edge  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  multitude.  The  venerable  are 
always  like  a  bowl  fiiU  of  milk  and  curd.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  cee 
human  nature  capable  of  such  purity.  Fraught  with  blissful  conse- 
quences is  the  gift  of  such  men  as  have  renounced  the  company  of  the 
wicked,  and  being  directed  by  a  venerable  religious  guide,  are  become 
enamoured  of  the  doctrine  of  the  most  perfect  (Buddha).  For  such 
as  have  restrained  their  body,  have  suppressed  the  several  defects  of  it, 
have  refrained  their  speech,  and  never  use  a  deceitfiil  language  ;  and 
having  subdued  the  flesh,  are  held  in  restraint  by  a  pure  conscience :  for 
SDch,  to  what  purpose  is  the  veiling  of  the  face  ?  They  thathave  acunnning 
heart  are  impudent  and  shameless ;  and  having  not  the  required  quali- 
tiea,  do  not  speak  the  truth : — ^though  they  should  cover  their  body  even 
with  a  thousand  clothes,  they  would  go  about  in  the  world  more  naked 
f\tsm  the  unclothed.  They  that  have  concealed  their  passions,  and  have 
k^t  them  under  subjection,  and  are  content  with  their  own  husbands, 
and  think  not  on  any  other; — such  women,  when  not  concealed 
by  a  veil,  shini  ^orth  like  the  sun  and  moon.  Moreover  Drano- 
Skomo,  (S.  Rihi,)  the  great  Lord  (God),  who  is  wise  in  knowing  the 
hearts  of  others,  yea,  also  the  whole  company  of  the  gods,  know  my 
H  2 
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thoughts,  my  good  moralfl,  my  virtues,  my  obligation,  and  my  chastity. 
Therefore,  why  should  I  conceal  my  face  ?" 

Zas-Qtsang^ma,  (S.  Shuddkodana,  the  father  of  Shakta,)  her  father- 
in-law,  was  much  pleased  with  these  expressions,  and  presented 
her  with  several  precious  thing^.  He  uttered  at  the  same  time  one 
sldka,  the  meaning  of  which  is  this :  "  My  son  being  adorned  with  such 
qualities  as  he  has,  and  my  daughter-in-law  having  such  virtuous  quali- 
fications as  she  describes ;  to  see  two  such  pure  persons  united  toge- 
ther, is  like  when  butter  and  ghee  are  mixed  together." 

As  breathing  in  accordance  with  the  virtuous  sentiments  of  the 
above  favourable  specimen  of  the  Tibetan  sacred  works,  we  may  here 
extract  a  curious  correspondence,  (whether  imaginary  or  real  we  vnll 
not  pretend  to  determine,)  stated  to  have  taken  place  between  a  princess 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Buddhist  saint.  This  letter  is  very  generally  known 
and  admired  throughout  Tibet,  being  introduced  in  every  collection  of 
epistolary  forms  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

RatndvalVs  Letter  to  Shdkya, 

Mutig-chen,  (S.  Ratnavali,)  a  young  princess  of  Ceylon,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Singala,  having  been  informed  by  some  mer- 
chants of  Central  India  (  Madhyam)  of  Buddha  and  of  his  doctrine ; 
she  was  much  pleased  with  it ;  and,  when  those  merchants  returned 
home,  she  sent  some  presents  to  Chom-dan-das  (Shakta),  with  a 
letter  of  the  following  contents  : 

"  Reverenced  by  the  Suras,  Asuras,  and  men ;  really  delivered  from 
birth,  sickness,  and  fear ;  Lord !  who  art  greatly  celebrated  by  thy  far 
extending  renown,  from  the  Sage's  ambrosial  portion,  kindly  grant  me ! 
(meaning  religious  instruction  or  wisdom.") 

Shakta  received  this  letter,  and  sent  to  the  princess  a  picture  of 
Buddha  on  cotton  cloth,  with  some  verses  written  above  and  below  the 
image,  containing  the  terms  upon  which  refuge  is  obtained  with  Buddha, 
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Dharmay  and  Sangha ;  and  a  few  fundamental  articles  of  the  faith ; 
together  with  two  stanzas  recommendatory  of  Buddhism.    In  a  letter 
to  the  king  of  Singala.  Shakta  prescribes  with  what  solemnity  this  image 
ahoold  be  received,  the  letter  perused,  and  made  known  in  Ceylon. 
The  stanzas  are  these.     See  Duha,  vol.  5,  leaf  30, 

Q*-^«i'#'V«i^*f'yx'8  T       f «i'^^Qra'*fx*9V^x'QSJ^n 

"  Arise,  commence  a  new  course  of  life.  Turn  to  the  religion  of 
Buddka.  Conquer  the  host  of  the  lord  of  death,  (the  passions,)  that  are 
like  an  elephant  in  this  muddy  house,  (the  body,)  (or  conquer  your  pas- 
sions, like  as  an  elephant  subdues  every  thing  under  his  feet  in  a  muddy 
lake.)  Whoever  has  lived  a  pure  or  chaste  life,  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  this  Dulvd,  shall  be  free  from  transmigration,  and  shall  put  an 
end  to  all  his  miseries." 

The  compendium,  or  sum  of  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  in  one  aldka, 
runs  thus : 

^2|*;^^*i{fc;^ll*S*$  T  "  No  vice  is  to  be  committed, 

S«i'^18VS*f*^^'V'^X'8  T      Virtuemustperfectlybepractised,— 
Xi;'«|'^/»fV?*^^^'S''n5^  T  Subdue  entirely  your  thoughts. 
QS*^*N^N*&N*^4'^'^4  T    This  is  the  doctrine  of  Buddha. 
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and  of  the  Soil,  Cultivation,  8fC.  of  that  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ner^ 
hmdda,  situated  between  Hoshungahad  and  the  Fort  of  Mtdcrai,  in  the 
lower  range  of  the  Kali-bheet  Hills.    By  Lieut.  R.  H.  Mfles. 
The  cantonment  of  Hoshungabad  is  situated  on  a  high  kankar  bank, 
on  the  southern  side  or  left  bank  of  the  Nerbudda.    The  bed  of  the 
river  below  the  bank   is  likewise  of  kankar,  and  presents  in  the  dry 
season  a  rocky   appearance.      This    kankar   formation  in  the    river 
extends  about  half  way  across  it,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  bank  above, 
whose   length  extends  one  mile    and  a    quarter,    uninterrupted  and 

unchanged. 

The  situation  of  the  towf!^  and  fort,  (which  latter  is  of  stone,  quad- 
rangular in  shape,  and  with  high  walls,)  is  in  a  gentle  hollow  to 
the  westward  of  the  cantonments.  The  bank  of  the  river  is  not  only 
low  under  the  town,  but  changes  its  kankar  nature  for  a  loamy  soQ. 
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much  adulterated  with  sand.  The  current  in  front  of  the  town  is 
slack  ;  and  the  channel  both  wider  and  deeper  than  opposite  the  can- 
tonment. 

In  the  height  of  the  rains,  the  Nerhudda  reaches  hardy  half  way  up 
the  above-mentioned  kankar  bank ;  although  in  some  seasons  the  waters 
have  risen  so  high  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  ghats  of  the  town ; 
but  such  instances  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  rains  of  1826  were  extremely  heavy,  and  the  Nerhudda  rose  to  an 
awfiil  height.  In  that  year  a  very  curious  and  singular  circumstance 
was  witnessed  by  some  of  the  officers  there.  It  was  as  follows : 
Between  the  fort  and  the  race-course  there  were  some  small  stunted 
shrubs,  or  bushes,  approaching  the  species  known  by  the  name  of  hyr, 
which  grew  not  far  from  the  river's  edge ;  in  the  centre  of  one  of  which, 
some  natives,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by  the  spot  early  one  morn- 
ing, perceived  a  curious  looking  mass,  apparently  entangled  therein  ;  and 
which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  much  to  their  surprise  discovered  to 
be  a  young  alligator ! — a  few  ropes  having  been  procured  from  the  can- 
tonments, they  were  thrown  in  running  nooses  over  his  tail,  head,  and 
body,  by  which  means  he  was  hauled  out  of  his  brambly  resting-place, 
and  lattee-mar'd  to  death.  He  measured  about  six  feet  in  all.  The 
river  had  covered  the  bush  the  day  preceding,  into  which  it  is  conjec- 
tured the  velocity  of  the  stream  had  carried  him  with  such  force,  as  to 
make  his  extrication  therefrom  hopeless,  and  the  river  having  fallen 
during  the  night  had  left  him  high  and  dry — ^when  taken,  it  was  observ- 
ed,  that  he  was  minus  a  paw,  which  had  been  amputated  at  the  wrist. 

At  the  distance  of  about  50  yards  above  the  junction  of  *  the  Towa 
river  with  the  Nerhudda,  there  is  a  ledge  of  black  lime-stone  rock, 
which  stretches  the  whole  way  across  the  Nerhudda,  connecting  the 
two  banks  by  a  causeway,  as  it  were  ;  a  fine  waterfall  is  the  result — 
while  immediately  below  it  is  an  exceedingly  deep  (Jcoond)  hole, 
which  is  literally  alive  with  immense  alligators.  The  ascent  from  its 
steepness  and  slippery  nature  is  impracticable  to  them,  and  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  sporting  about  in  the  deep  water  at  its  base. 

From  this  waterfall  to  the  Goondry  Ghat,  (fordable  from  November 
to  June,)  the  Nerhudda  is  both  deep  and  broad  : — cultivation  meets  the 
eye  on  the  southern  side,  while  a  dense  jungle  and  impervious  under- 
wood skirts  the  very  bank  on  its  northern  face. 

The  entrance  to  the  Towa,  for  the  distance  of  100  yards  or  so,  is 
intricate  on  account  of  hidden  rocks  below,  and  also  large  masses  and 
blocks  of  rock,  some  of  a  black,  some  of  a  white,  and  some  of  a  reddish 
tinge,  which  are  scattered  about  at  different  elevations  above  the  level 
of  the  water.    These  being  passed,  the  channel  of  the  river  is  unob* 
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Btrocted  in  the  rains,  beyond  Smdkh&a ;  the  current  flowing  over  a 
Bandy  bed  and  soil,  between  low  banks,  at  times  shelving  to  the  water's 
edge. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  the 
village  of  Boodeny,  there  is  anotherledge  of  rock,  which,  stretching  right 
across,  connects  both  banks.  This  ledge,  however,  is  neither  so  wide 
nor  so  high  as  the  former  one  mentioned ;  although  the  roaring  of  the 
water  falling  over  it  is  heard  a  long  way  off.  That  obstruction  being 
cleared,  the  river  pursues  its  onward  course  in  quickened  speed,  and 
depth,  and  likewise  width  of  stream,  for  some  distance  below  th^  village 
cf  Doongurwara, 

Both  the  long,  as  well  as  the  bull-mouthed  alligator  is  met  with  in 
the  Nerbudda,  I  recollect  one  of  the  latter  having  been  shot  by  a  ball, 
which  perforated  his  brain,  and  which  on  measurement  reached  nine 
feet  10  inches  in  all.  Curiosity  having  led  us  to  open  him,  in  the  hopes 
of  meeting  in  his  maw  with  some  of  the  silver  ornaments,  which  had 
graced  the  wrists  and  ankles  of  the  little  children,  which  had  been  taken 
away,  when  bathing  at  the  ghats,  by  these  amphibious  monsters ;  our 
labours  were  rewarded  by  finding  simply  the  hairy  hide  of  a  young 
hyaena,  which  one  of  the  party  had  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  river 
a  short  time  antecedent  to  the  capture  of  the  alligator.  It  was  conjec- 
tured, that  the  hairy  particles  with  which  the  hide  was  covered  had 
prevented  its  being  digested. 

The  country  all  the  way  to  Seonee,  where  there  is  an  old  stone 
gmrhee,  or  fort,  b  one  fine,  extended,  sheet  of  cultivation ;  the  soil  being 
a  rich  black  loam.  This  town  is  situated  about  34  miles  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Hoshungabad,  and  is  without  exception  one  of  the  best  looking  and 
cleanest  towns  in  this  part  of  India.  It  possesses,  moreover,  a  very 
wide  street,  which  is  the  principal  thoroughfare.  The  houses  too  are 
mostly  new,  and  built  with  great  reg^ulaiity  and  neatness.  I  allude 
particalarly  to  the  new  suburb,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  which  has 
arisen  since  the  country  became  settled  and  quiet  under  our  rule.  To 
the  south  of  the  town,  several  young  mango  topes  were  planted,  and 
also  several  pucka  bouleea  erected.  The  south-east  view  presents  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  distance,  while  to  the  S.  S.  £.  the  fortress  of 
Souleegwk,  which  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  isolated  hiU,  at  the 
distance  of  12  or  15  k^s,  is  visible.  There  are  several  wealthy  rnaha* 
pau  resident  in  the  town,  besides  several  dookandara,  who  carry  on  a 
small  trade  with  Hoshungabad,  Boorhanpoor,  and  other  places  of  less 
note  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  exports  are  but  few,  and  these  consist 
chiefly  of  grain  and  ghee,  at  least  they  are  the  staple  commodities  of 
export.  Iron  smelted  in  the  neighbouring  hills  forms  also  a  small 
article  of  export*  Seonee  is  a  great  place  of  resort  for  Brinjary  bullock- 
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men,  who  often  arrive  with  a  string  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  and  after  loading,  depart  for  Mhow,  Aaeeryurh,  Boarhanpoor, 
Sagur,  4rc.  The  country  all  around  is  one  uninterrupted  flat,  teeming 
with  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  patch  of  praus  jungle, 
round  Bkugwara,  and  the  same  also  about  Kakureea,  Gram,  wheat, 
peas,  the  difierent  kinds  of  dais,  bajra,  and  ihejawar  form  the  chief  culti- 
vation :  hMts  of  sugar-cane  (the  thin  white  species)  and  cotton  are 
occasionally  met  with.  The  herds  of  bufialoes  and  cows  are  also  very 
large  and  numerous,  while  their  subsistence  is  both  easy  and  abundant. 
The  strata  of  the  country  is  a  black  soil,  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  parts  through  jungle,  where  the  road  led  over  a  gravel  bed. 

From  Pugdar  (a  Gosain's  village)  to  the  Moorun  nuddee,  a  thick  low 
jungle  of  praus  and  underwood,  with  occasional  stunted  trees,  and 
several  hyr  bashes  extends,  through  which  the  narrow  and  uneven 
road  leads  ; — a  gravel  soil  is  again  met  with.  Doura-ghat  is  the  site 
only  of  a  village  that  once  was.  The  Moorun  is  a  hill  torrent,  varying 
from  80  to  120  yards  in  width  :  at  the  ford  from  bank  to  bank,  it  is 
about  150  yards :  its  channel  is  obstructed  in  several  parts  by  ledges 
of  rock,  which  in  some  places  present  a  bluish  black,  and  in  others 
again  a  whitish  tinge ; — ^not  being  a  geologist  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say  the  nature  of  it,  but  I  strongly  conclude  it  to  be  limestone.  At  the 
ford  it  was  massive,  and  laid  bare  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  The  de- 
scent from  the  jungle  into  the  Moorun  is  trifling  and  gradual,  (natu- 
rally) ;  but  the  ascent  on  the  opposite  side  up  to  the  small  hamlet  of 
Undara,  which  stands  on  a  high  bank  of  sandy  soil  (cachdr),  is  very 
steep.  After  we  left  Seonee,  the  long  range  of  tree-covered  hills,  which 
bounds  the  prospect  to  the  south,  as  well  as  the  S.  E.  became  more 
clearly  defined,  and  we  were  approximating  them  fast  each  stage. 

The  Vindkga  range,  which  skirts  the  northern  bank  of  the  Nerbudda, 
is  no  longer  visible,  and  the  eye  has  one  uninterrupted  range  to  the 
N.  and  also  to  the  W.,  over  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  only  by  the 
horizon.  The  whole  of  this  level  tract  is  one  sheet  of  cultivation,  stud- 
ded, as  it  were,  with  occasional  topes  of  mango  trees. 

Bhadoogaon  is  a  small  to¥ni,  or  rather  a  large  village,  of  which  in 
1824,  a  man  named  Reka  S6t  was  the  malgoosar.  It  is  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Gunjal  river,  which  flows  at  the  ford  in  a 
shallow  rippling  current  over  a  pebbly  bed,  but  deepens  considerably  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  town.  The  north  part  of  Bhadoogaon  is 
situated  on  a  high  bank,  overhanging  the  stream.  To  the  S.  E.  is  a 
dense  jungle,  which  stretches  for  some  way  towards  the  hiUs. 

From  Bhadoogaon  to  RhUgaon,  the  country  is  open  generally  speak- 
ing ;  here  and  there  a  small  patch  of  praus  is  met  with  on  either  side  of 
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the  Toad.  (I  bave  erer  obflaired  that  when  the  aoil  is  of  a  black  loam, 
there  I  have  remarked  the  widest  extent  of  pnms,  as  well  as  a  greater 
cultivation  of  the  cotton  shmb.)  Two  villages  only  were  seen  near  the 
road. 

Rldtgaim  Lb  a  small  town,  less  in  point  of  size  than  BhadoogaoH, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ajmmd  nnddee  :  this  stream  flows  in  a 
gentk  current  over  a  sandy  bed ;  no  rocks  or  stones  being  perceptible. 
In  the  centre  of  the  place  is  a  small  dilapidated  mud  gurhee,  or  fort. 

The  country  from  Rhitgong  to  Mvgurdmh  is  a  black  loam  soil,  with 
a  great  deal  o(  praus  jungle  and  byr  bushes  on  each  side  of  the  road- 
yet,  withal,  there  was  a  pretty  fair  cultivation,  considering  the  paucity 
of  villages  and  the  scanty  population. 

Since  we  left  Seonee,  we  have  been  travelling  over  a  bye-road,  and 
one  but  very  little  passed,  and  seldom  if  ever  used  by  way-fsrers  and 
travellers.  The  great  thoroughfare  to  Aseergwh,  Boorhampoor,  4rc. 
branches  off  from  Seonee  through  Hurda, 

Mugurduh  is  a  small  village,  distant  about  69  mfles  from  H&skungabad, 
and  stands  on  the  confines  of  the  Company's  ceded  districts.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Maehuk  nuddee,  a  small  stream* 
taking  its  rise  at  no  very  great  distance  in  the  mountainous  regions 
to  the  eastward,  and  discharging  itself  after  a  short  course  into  the 
Nerbtidda. 

This  village  is  situated  in  a  low  ground,  and  there  is  a  slight  de- 
scent to  it  the  last  half  mile.     It  is  a  small  poor  place,  the  inhabitants 
being  either  all  cultivators  or  herdsmen-^<and  chiefly  of  the  same  cast 
as  their  late  pat^l  (or  headman)  Ram  Singh,  who  was  a  Rajpoot,  and 
who,  some  years  back,  emigrated  from  Hindustan  to  settle  there.  The 
only  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  the  exportation  of  grain  and  ghee, 
and  nnwrought  lumps  of  iron,  as  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  hills, 
after  a  coarse  and  rude  process  oi  smelting.     The  soil  around  is  very 
rich,  and  the  crops  of  wheat,  (little  of  which  is  grown,  however,  here- 
abouts,) gram,  jawar,  hoota,  and  bajra  are,  in  consequence,  both  fine 
and  abundant.     Sugar-cane  with  rhur  dal,  and  a  small  pateh  here  and 
there  for  the  cotton  shrub,  meet  the  eye  occasionally ;  the  finest  and 
best  looking  crops  aretheyoioar,  whose  stalks  have  reached  eleven  feet 
and  a  half  in  height,  although  the  general  height  is  from  six  to  eight 
feet ;  while  their  pods  are  well  filled  with  grain.    Between  the  village 
and  the  nuddee,  there  is  a  very  fine  burghut  tree,  which  has  thrown 
ont  several  thick  branches,  which  descending  perpendicular  to  the  earth, 
have  entered  it  and  taken  root.     These  ramifications,  giving  support  to 
the  parent  stem,  contribute  to  a  great  increase  of  shade.     The  place  is 
:tremely  unhealthy  just  after  the  rains ;  for  it  is  literally  embosomed 
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in  jungle,  and  save  where  cultivation  extends,  ia  snrroanded  by  raak 
vegetation  and  underwood.  Tlie  very  air  around  ia  tainted  by  malaria, 
while  the  rottening  foliage  adda  to  the  nnwboleaomeneaa  of  the  place. 
The  water  of  the  nuddee  is  unfit  to  drink,  for  it  is  contaminated  by 
leaves  and  putrid  vegetable  matter : — ^like  all  mountain  torrents,  it  is 
nearly  dry  in  the  cold  and  hot  seasons,  and  water  is  only  to  be  seen  in 
pools.  I  happened  to  be  stationed  on  command  at  this  village,  vrith  a 
company  of  sepoys  and  a  few  irregular  horse,  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  lost  two  or  three  men  from  cholera,  while  several  others  were  laid  up 
with  fevers,  chiefly  of  the  intermittent  kind,  with  some  few  cases  of  ague. 
The  water  in  the  best  and  most  frequented  well,  and  which  the  camp 
used  occasionally,  if  drawn  up  in  a  lota  over-night,  and  set  aside,  had 
its  surface  covered  in  the  morning  with  oUypartidee, 

The  population  is  scanty  about  Mngurduh,     The  village  of  Indra- 
poora,   (oi    which  a  Goand,  named  Lutteea,   was  pat^l   in   1825,) 
Sanajhar  and  Banspanee,  fine-eounding  names,   are    wretched  ham- 
lets, buried  in  the  jungle,  and  inhabited  by  Goands.    This  caste  of 
Hindoos  are  almost  jet-black,  and  dirty  and  forbidding  in  their  appear- 
ance ;  while  they  are  short  in  stature,  and  thick-set  in  point  of  make. 
Their  dialect  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  whole  race  appears  vrretched 
and  poor — a  small  dhatee  and  a  coarse  chmdur  to  wrap  over  their  bodies 
form  their  outward  garments.     Their  tenements  consist  of  huts,  whose 
walls  are  built  of  stakes  cut  from  the  neighbouring  forest,  entwined  with 
rude  wicker-work,  and  plastered  and  besmeared  over  with  mud ;  while 
the  roofs  consist  of  a  thin  layer  or  coating  of  dried  grass,  over  which  are 
spread  some  praui  leaves,  and  a  few  battens  made  from  the  bamboo, 
fastened  overall  to  present  its  bdng  acted  upon  by  the  wind.     The 
Goands  are  remarkably  fond  of  swine  and  buflaloes;  they  are  fond  also 
of  rearing  fowls.     When  leaving  the  road,  and  penetrating  the  forest's 
depths,  an  occasional  hut  is  met  with,  completely  isolated,  and  from 
such  I  have  seen  a  Goand  issue  forth,  its  only  human  tenant,  while  a 
favorite  pig  has  met  my  eye  not  far  from  the  threshold.    This  race  of 
human  beings  are  little  better  in  the  human  scale  than  demi-savages ; 
they  are  very  euperstitious,  and  like  all  dark  minds,  place  great  confidence 
and  belief  in  the  charms  and  quackery  of  their  gooroos  (or  priests). 
They  have  rites  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  tread  the  jungles'  depths  at 
dead  of  night,  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  dread  or  fear  from  tigers  or 
other  wild  beasts.     It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that 
these  men  should  dare,  both  by  day  and  night,  to  traverse  and  thread 
these  deep  forests,  unapprehensive  of  danger  from  wild  beasts  (especially 
tigers)  which  in  these  parts  are  fearfully  abundant.     Habit  with  man  is 
certainly  a  second  nature. 
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J)9oieea  it  a  fine  Tillage,  considerably  larger  that  Mnguriuk,  at  the 
dttlanoe  of  three  milea  W.by  N.  from  it,  and  is  (I  beliere)  the  Company'a 
frontier  to  the  westward.  It  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  distance 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  Machuk  nuddee,  which  is  here 
both  deep  and  wide,  resemUinga  good-sized  river  rather  than  a  nuddee. 
Ob  the  opposite  bank,  on  the  edge  of  the  nuddee,  stands  the  village  of 
Ueer^uom,  (associated  in  recollection  of  ShekhDuUa's  visit,)  inScindea's 
district,  of  which  a  Gosain  is  tumeendsar,  holding  it  rent-free. 

Beyond  DooUea  a  good  road  leads  nearly  due  west  to  the  town 
of  Chamah,  bdonging  to  Scindea,  where  the  high-road  is  gained  which 
leads  through  Chempoor  and  GhorU'puckar  to  Aseergurh,  Boorhaiipoar, 
and  Bcmbojf, 

It  is  time  now  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  country  beyond  the  Com* 
pan/s  jurisdiction,  and  as  I  believe  those  parts  have  seldom  been  visited 
by  any  Europeans,  and  that  little  is  known  thereof,  I  will  in  this  place 
state  whatfeU  under  my  limited  observation,  when  traversing  that  part 
of  India  in  the  early  part  of  November,  1824,  when  in  pursuit  of  the 
free-booter  Shekh  DuUa. 

The  ford  at  the  Maekuk  nuddee  is  quite  dry  after  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber; for  its  bed,  composed  of  lai^  round  sand-stones,  is  in  that  spot  as 
derated  as  the  level  of  the  water  on  each  side  of  it.  This  nuddee  for 
the  distanoe  of  two  or  three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  village,  is  filled  with 
kige  pieces  of  ro^  and  stones. 

The  road,  over  a  black  soil,  to  Go9imgaon,  of  which  place  a  Goand 
ma  jMle7,  was  very  bad  and  extremely  confined,  and  only  adapted  for  a 
rode  and  narrow  qpedes  of  carts,  called  Sagdhs.  The  estimated  distance 
is  between  four  and  five  miles — low  stunted  trees,  with  fraus  jungle 
and  ifr  bushes,  skirted  the  road,  nearly  the  whole  distance.  An  occa- 
aiooal  small  patdi  of  cultivation,  barely  sufiicient  for  the  population, 
near  llie  wretched-looking  villages  of  Kffhoar,  Zemmeea,  Parttdat 
Amtrkhtd,  and  Moarttdai,  which  were  utuated  at  a  very  short  HiiAnnff 
hota  off  the  road,  was  seen.  The  inhabitants  were  all  Goands,  black  in 
ookrar,  stunted  in  stature,  squalid  in  appearance,  and  all  poverty-dad. 
They  all,  however,  possessed  small  herds  of  buffidoes  and  swine,  while 
fowls  were  abundant. 

Goomgmm  is  a  good-sized  village ;  a  rivulet  runs  dose  to  it— 4o  tiie 
eastward  of  the  village,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  there  is 
a  thiek  underwood,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  much-alluded-to  prau§, 
(or  dock,)  and  hyr  bushes,  beyond  which  rise  abruptly  a  low  range  of 
(sandstone,  I  believe,)  hills,  covered  with  foliage.  To  the  S.  W.  an 
ezoeDent  road  leads  to  the  small  village  dPeepwria,  distant  about  thiee 
miles,  and  beauttfnlly  situated  in  a  fine  open  plain,  teeming  with  topes 
i2 
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of  mango-trees  and  cultivation.  To  the  S.  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  couple  of  miles,  are  seen  the  continuation  of  the  low  range  of  hills, 
noticed  dose  to  Goomgaon,  This  is  the  lower  range  of  the  Kali-hheet 
hills. 

The  road  out  of  Goomgaan,  in  the  direction  of  Mukrai,  is  very  good 
and  very  wide ;  yet  there  is  little  or  no  thoroughfare  on  it : — a  few 
bnnjary  bullocks  with  grain,  and  the  Goands  bringing  to  the  plaina 
their  lumps  of  unwrought  iron,  are  the  chief,  if  not  only  people  met 
with  ;  moosafirs  (travellers)  are  never  seen. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Goomgaan,  we  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  a  ghat,  the  ascent  of  which  is  by  no  means  long,  nor  particular- 
ly steep.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  of  a  gravelly  nature  ;  the  whole  of 
the  distance  from  the  village  to  the  top  of  the  ghat  was  skirted  by  a 
wood  jungle,  in  which  not  a  single  village  was  visible,  while  the  first 
mile  led  through  large  detached  blocks  and  masses  of  rock,  apparently 
of  limestone  formation,  which  were  scattered  about  in  great  confusion. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  caused  by  an  earthquake. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  ghat,  a  fine  prospect  is  presented  on  all 
sides ;  in  the  first  place,  we  stand  on  table-land,  (at  an  elevation,  I  con- 
jectured, of  between  15  and  1800  feet  above  the  sea,)  which  stretches  to 
the  east,  to  the  south,  and  to  the  west  for  a  good  distance.  The  southern 
aspect  however  was  bounded,  where  the  horizon  intersected  the  view,  by 
lofty  hills,  whose  towering  peaks  rose  proudly  to  the  sky.  These  I  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  lofty  range,  amongst  which  the  fortress  of  GawUgurh 
stands :  feuding  round  to  the  N.,  a  splendid  view  of  the  plain  below  for 
miles  and  miles  in  extent,  thickly  studded  with  fine  topes  of  trees,  and 
whose  face  presented  one  beautiful  sheet  of  cultivation,  gladdened  the 
eye.  This  magnificent  view  extends  nearly  in  a  half  circle  from  W. 
to  E.  The  soil  on  the  table-land,  I  particularly  noticed,  was  of  a  very 
black  loam.  The  road  was  of  very  great  width,  very  level,  and  in  an 
excellent  state ;  the  strata  thereof  consisted  of  a  reddish  colored  g^vel. 
At  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  further  on,  a  miserable  hamlet  was 
reached,  consisting  of  half  a  dozen  huts,  called  Doomgaon,  The  people 
who  inhabited  them  were  of  the  Bhumkar  caste;  and  in  all  respects, 
save  the  name,  were  the  counterpart  of  Goands. 

From  Doomgaon,  we  left  the  high  road,  (if  such  it  can  be  called, 
being  seldom,  if  ever,  travelled,)  and  branched  off  to  the  left  by  a  nar- 
row pathway  into  the  jungle  depths.  The  first  part  of  the  way  was  a 
rapid  descent  into  a  small  valley,  in  which  we  found  innumerable  streams 
to  cross,  and  wherein  we  were  closely  surrounded  by  hills  and  forest.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  or  three  miles'  progress,  a  hill  was  ascended,  half 
way  round  the  crest  of  which  a  narrow  and  d&ngerous  footpath  led  : 
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at  oor  feet,  and  washing  the  base  of  the  hill,  flowed  a  respectable  moun- 
tain stream,  filled  with  fragments  and  detached  masses  of  rock,  and 
having  but  little  water.  There  was  a  gpradual  descent  on  the  other  face 
of  the  hill,  where  this  stream  was  crossed  again.  At  the  distance  of  a 
ooaple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  ford  stood  a  Goand  hamlet,  a  mere  - 
collection  of  five  or  six  wretched-looking  huts :  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
further,  we  crossed  a  small  open  plain,  in  which  the  jungle  was  cleared 
away,  and  the  soil  cultivated.  This  patch,  however,  extended  but  a 
short  distance,  for  it  was  bounded  on  the  left  hand  by  a  range  of  weU  - 
wooded  hills,  and  on  the  right  by  high  grass  and  praua  jungle,  with 
hills  close  at  hand.  Another  stream,  a  little  deeper  than  those  previ- 
ously passed,  was  reached,  and  a  short  and  easy  ascent  out  of  its  gravel 
bed  brought  us  to  the  Goand  village  of  Basiffurh,  which  is  situated  on 
the  crest  of  a  small  hill,  covered  with  wood ;  it  was  a  small  place,  and  of 
no  note  whatever,  save  being  the  supposed  haunt  of  the  Pindary  ft^e- 
booter  Shekh  Dulla.  To  the  S.  S.  £.,  in  a  hollow,  stood,  some  short 
distance  off,  another  Goand  hamlet  called  KaU-kho, 

Returning  the  same  road,  I  remained  a  few  minutes  at  Doomgaon  to 
take  a  look  at  the  fort  of  Mukrai,  which  appeared  to  be  about  three  or 
four  milefi  distant,  nearly  south.  Its  walls  appeared  very  high,  and  were 
bnilt  of  light  red-oolored  sandstone.  The  front  presented  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, situated  as  it  was  on  the  table-land,  or  plateau,  while  the  rays 
of  the  morning  sun,  shining  right  on  it,  increased  the  effect. 

Mmkrai  is  the  residence  of  a  Goand  Raja.  The  Stance  nuddee  flows 
under  its  walls.  On  making  inquiries  for  Kali-bheet,  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  only  25  miles  distant  from  Mukrai,  but  I  conceive  its  site 
farther  to  the  westward. 

The  natives  of  this  part  of  India  appeared  quiet  and  inoffensive,  but 
sadly  poverty-stricken,  while  the  population  was  excessively  scanty.  The 
climate  is  fatal  to  the  European  constitution,  between  the  months  of  June 
and  December.  Malaria  rages  greatly  during  the  intervening  months, 
and  the  water  both  of  the  running  streams  and  wells  is  unfit  to  drink, 
without  being  previously  boiled.  Fogs  and  mists  are  of  frequent  occur- 
ence just  after  the  rains.  Two  or  three  different  kinds  of  fish  are  pro- 
curable in  the  Machuk  nuddee,  but  chelwas  (a  kind  of  sprat)  and  eels 
predominate,  and  green  pigeons  are  abundant. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  there  was  in  Mugurduh  one  bunya's  (or  chandler) 
shop ;  one  blacksmith's  ;  one  carpenter's :  these  two  obtained  a  liveli- 
luxid  by  forging  and  making  and  repairing  the  rude  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, beyond  the  knowledge  of  which  their  skill  did  not  extend ;  and 
two  or  may  be  three  koreeg,  (Hindo  weavers,)  for  the  weaving  of  (^Ao^ees 
and  ehwktrg. 
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nbie  o/LaUiudee  and Longiiudee  o/Phum  t»  Cenirailndia 

(VaUey  of  the  Nerbudda) 


Height 

NamefiofPlacefl. 

Latitudes. 

LoDgitades. 

&boTe  the 

Remarks. 

North. 

East. 

Sea. 

0        ♦        0 

0        /            M 

feet. 

Onnoorgurhy  M. . 

22  50 

75  40 

A  fortress  in  Malwa  (Bho- 
pal),13  mUea  N.  W.  of  Hm- 
tkungabad. 

22  26 

77    0 

A  town  and  fort  on  the  S. 

* 

(a  mistake.) 

side  of  the  Nerbudda,  which 
is  here  1000  yards  broad,  be- 
longing to  Sindeea. 

Hoshnngabiil,   M. 

22  43 

77  43 

A  town  and  fort  on  the 

Ditto.  £ 

22  44  58 
22  45  36 

77  47  45 
77  45  54 

south  bank  of  the  Nerbadda, 

Ditto,  fort, 

here  900  yards  broad. 

Baitool^   Fort,    B. 

21  51     7 

77  51    5 

A  city  and  fort  in  Gob- 
dwana.  The  Baitool  TaUey 
was  ceded  to  the  Company 
in  1818.19. 

Tn^hdliur,  HiU,  £. 

21  49  34 

78     1  49 

2854 

A  hill  £.  by  S.  from  the 
city  of  Baitool,  noted  in  the 
Gt.  Trig.  Sonrey. 

Bi«da,Hi]l,  E.... 

21  54    5 

78    5    2 

A  high  hiU  to  the  east  of 
the  Baitool  cantonment,  not- 
ed in  die  Gt.  Trig.  Surrey. 

DliabbaDeo,  E... 

22    5  14 

77  58  22 

2852 

AhiU  BotedUthe  Gnat 
Trig.  Surrey. 

Almnpoor,  E 

22    3  33 

77  37  58 

2643 

A  hiU  noted  in  the  Great 
Trig.  Snrvey. 

Nurwnrgurh,  E... 

22  13  45 

77  39  25 

2722 

Ditto. 

Neelgiirh,  E 

22  49  58 

77  49  16 

A  hill  near  Uosbungabad, 
noted  in  tbe  Great  Xiig. 
Survey. 

Tck,  E 

22  30  38 

78    9  58 

2879 

Ditto. 

Blickiock,  B.  ... 

22  43  48 

77  47  12 

A  amen  isolated  hill  of 
rocks,  distant  1  m.  1  f.  74 
yds.  S.  by  £.  from  Hoshim- 
gabad. 

Gondiak  HiU,  E. 

22  45    4 

77  42  59 

A  hill  in  the  Bhopanl  tor* 
ritory,  noted  in  the  Great 
Trig.  Surrey. 

Nemanr,  M 

22  27 

77    0 

A  small  town  on  die  north 
bank  of  the  Nurbndda. 

Morpsnif  £. .  • 

22  29  34 

77  57    3 

A  bin  station  noted  in  Uie 
at.  Trig.  Survey. 

Bhembhet,  £..... 

22  49  56 

77  40  34 

Ditto. 

Note.— The  letter  M.  denotes  that  the  latitudea  and  longitudes  are  from  SirT. 
Malcolm's  work ;  E.  that  they  are  taken  fh>m  Mi^or  Everest's  data  in  the  Grand 
lyigonometrical  Survey  of  1824. 

[See  the  accompanying  map,  Plate  II.] 
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ni. — A  Summary  Description  of  the  Geology  of  the  country  between  Hos- 
kmyabad  on  the  Nerbudda,  and  Nagpoor,  by  the  direction  of  Baitool, 
By  Lieut.  John Fiimis,  5Ut  Regt,  Asst.  Exec,  Offr,  I4th  Dion. 
[Presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  15th  July  1829*.] 

Hie  route  between  Nagpoor  and  Hoshungabad  presents  as  g^reat  a 
Tarietj  of  formations  and  as  interesting  a  series  of  minerals^  as  is  pro- 
bably to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  India  of  equal  extent. 

Tlie  formations  exhibited  are  trappean,  primitive,  transition,  and 
secondary,  frequently  under  a  very  peculiar  and  confused  arrangement 
iRth  regard  to  each  other,  and  much  intersected  by  veins  of  green- 
stone  and  trap. 

I  regret  that  the  circumstances  of  my  march  did  not  allow  a  more 
leisurely  survey  of  the  geology  of  a  country  so  well  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  more  competent  geologists,  or  of  forming  a  more  regular  map 
of  the  road  described  ;  but  I  shall  hope  that  my  sketches  may  he]p  to 
connect  the  descriptions  of  other  observers,  the  present  route  being,  I 
believe,  unexplored. 

The  formations  appear  to  be  distinctly  divided  into  five  principal 
divisions. 

The  first  division  includes  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  Nag- 
poor and  Baitool  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Machna  river. 

An  unvaried  formation  of  trap  occurs  during  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance, and  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  round  wacken  boul- 
ders. 

H&e  trap  forms  the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  valley, 
and  it  stretches  away  to  the  S.  W.,  but  its  extent  in  this  direction  and 
to  the  £.,  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

2nd  Division. — The  second  division  comprises  the  space  within  the 
southom  and  northern  gh4ts  on  the  Machna. 

This  river  at  Baitool  is  running  to  the  west,  and  after  winding 
round  some  hills  it  re-crosses  the  road,  running  east  to  join  the  Towa 
river  at  Shahpoor.  The  distance  is  about  27  miles,  the  intermediate 
oountry,  hilly. 

On  the  N.  bank  of  the  Machna  at  Baitool,  trap  no  longer  appears  ;  it 
is  followed  by  strata  of  quartz  and  mica  schist,  traversing  the  plain  up 
to  the  hills  north  of  cantonments.     These  are  of  quartz,  brittle,   very 

*  We  hare  taken  occarion  to  publish  this  interesting  account  of  the  geology  of 
the  eountry  south  of  Hoshungabad,  in  juzta  position  with  Lieut.  Miles*  paper,  for  the 
advantsge  of  incorporating  the  two  route  sunre3r8  furnished  by  these  officers,  in 
one  map.  Some  apology  is  due  to  Lieut.  Finnis  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred 
in  bringing  his  labours  to  the  notice  of  the  public. — En. 
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highly  stratified,  and  vertically  disposed ;  the  layers  seldom  exceed  1 1  in. 
in  thickness.     The  specimens  firom  this  locality  are  marked  A. 

Nos.  I,  2,  and  3,  are  loose  specimens  from  the  plain ;  2  and  3  would 
be  fomid,  I  think,  to  enter  into  the  hills.  The  superstratum  of  the  hills 
is  a  sandy  clay  marl,  which  continues  nearly  the  whole  way  to  Neem- 
panee.     [See  notice  at  the  foot  of  this  article. — En.] 

No.  4  is  a  specimen  of  the  only  limestone  found  near  Baitool ;  it  rises 
abruptly  about  10  feet  from  the  bed  of  a  nullah  of  calcareous  sand- 
stone. The  limestone  No.  5  occurs  lying  on  the  right  of  the  road 
about  5  miles  N.  of  Baitool,  and  crosses  the  road  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  ravine. 

The  pudding  stone  No.  6  appears  about  10  miles  from  Baitool,  to  the 
east  of  the  road,  elevated  above  the  plain  a  foot  or  so  only  ;  it  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  broken  with  great  difficulty,  and  chips  off  then  in  thin  flat 
conchoidal  pieces.     After  crossing  the  nullah  at  Neempanee,   the  trap 
rock  No.  7  rises  above  a  black  alluvial  soil,  and  rounded  masses  of  10 
and  1 1  are  scattered  about.     Farther  on,  the  road  becomes  full  of  ra- 
vines, and  the  gneiss,  11,  is  found   in  mass,  but  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  unstratified  rock  10.     The  trap  10  in  many  places  shows  itself 
superincumbent  on  10  and  11.     At  the   top  of  the  Neempanee  ghkt, 
the  granite,  No.  9,  forms  nearly  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  mixed, 
however,  with  10,   and  the  northern  descent  of  the  gh4t  is  principally 
composed  of  this  latter.     After  passing  the  gh4t  at  the  banks  of  a 
nullah,  is  a  low  hill  of  granite  and  greenstone  together,   12  and   13. 
This  latter  occurred  also  above  the  Neempanee   gh4t,  shooting  up 
through  the  soil  in  roundish  masses,  and  near  Baitool,   to  the  N.  £.  of 
cantonments  :  the  walls  of  the  fort  of  Keeslah  have  been  built  with  the 
same  stone.     It  is  met  with  occasionally  proceeding  north,  intermixed 
with  quartz,  until  arriving  near  to  Shahpoor,  where   common  tntp  re- 
appears, and  thence  the  remainder  of  the  road  is  over  a  sandy  day  soil. 
3rd  Division. — The  3rd  division  includes  the  country  between  the 
Machna  river  and  the  nullah,  one  and  half  mile  south  of  Keeslah,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  small  range  of  Jamgurh   hills,  which  is  a 
ramification  from  the  Mahadeo  hills,  after  they  change  their  direction 
to  the  S.  W. 

'  After  passing  the  Machna  at  Shahpoor  all  traces  of  granite  are  lost, 
and  the  sandstones  B,  1  and  2,  become  very  general.  The  sand- 
stone strata  extend  with  very  little  interruption  from  Shahpoor  to 
Keeslah,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  Bhoragurh  and  Jamgurh  hiUs,  frequently 
showing  themselves  above  the  alluvial  soil,  and  traversed  occasionally 
by  veins  of  quartz  and  trap,  as  at  a  nullah  half  way  between  Shah- 
poor and  the  Bhora  nuddee,  where  a  trap  vein  (No.  4)  about  12  yards 
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wide  passes  thnnigb  tlie  sandstone  from  a  S.  E.  direction.  It  forms  the 
l>ed  of  the  nullah,  and  can  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  trap  dyke  is  itself  intersected  in  various  directions  by  No.  5  in 
Tcins  not  exceeding  3  feet. 

The  specimens  B,  No.  3,  were  taken  from  a  vertically  disposed  mass 
abont  10  feet  in  width,  which  crosses  the  road  on  descending  a  low  hill 
of  sandstone.  No.  2.  The  quartz  nms  £.  and  W.,  and  is  with  great 
difficolty  broken  across  the  laminae. 

Abont  4  miles  from  the  Machna  river  and  3  miles  np  the  Bhora 
nnddee,  are  the  seams  of  coal  displayed  on  both  banks  of  the  stream 
under  a  thick  bed  of  sandstone*.  All  the  small  nullahs  run  over 
sandstone  beds.  After  crossing  the  Bhora  nuddee,  trap  again  imme- 
diately occurs  and  continues  for  a  mile  and  half  to  the  base  of  a  hiU  of 
sandstone.  The  trap  is  traversed  by  a  vein  of  calcareous  spar.  No.  6, 
about  6  inches  wide :  no  trap  appears  farther  north,  and  after  crossing 
the  sandstone  hills,  the  road  passes  over  a  black  alluvial  soil,  which 
oontinaes  to  the  river  N.  oi  Keesla,  and  the  only  rock  met  with  is 
sandstone  grit.  No.  7. 

4th  Division. — The  4th  division  comprises  the  low  range  of  hills  be- 
tween Keesla  and  Putroda,  forming  the  pass  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbodda.  These  hilb  form  a  part  of  the  great  range  of  Mahadeo 
hills,  which  at  this  point  form  a  salient  angle  projecting  to  the  north 


After  crossing  the  nullah  north  of  Keesla,  the  road  lies  over  kan^ 
bars  or  tufiftoeotts  limestones  for  a  short  distance,  until  reaching  some 
few  hills  where  commences  a  mica  schist  formation  with  and  without 
garnets,  and  interstratified  with  whitish  and  greyish  limestones,  granu- 
lar and  micaceous.  The  road  is  thickly  strewed  with  loose  limestones 
and  kankars. 

Little  mica  slate  occurs  in  the  low  ground,  except  passing  into  or 
intimately  connected  with  micaceous  limestone. 

Specimens  C  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1,  and  12,  were  taken  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  road,  and  their  positions  are  so  confused 
and  intricate  that  I  could  not  attempt  to  describe  the  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged.  Granular  limestone  and  mica  slate  appear  to  form  the 
maiii  rocks,  but  the  whole  are  intimately  blended  together  and  altera 
natdiy  passing  into  each  other. 

No.  2  apparently  composes  the  entire  mass  of  two  or  three  low  hiDs. 
NfMS.  8  and  4  form  some  imdulating  land  near  No.  2.  On  the  E.  of  tiie 
road  near  these  rocks  are  abundant  spedmens  of  a  greenstone  rock,  in 

*  See  noticeof  ipecimeni  of  the  same  coal  received  from  Captain  Ousbut.  Joucn. 
As.  Soc  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 
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appearance  being  homstone  crystals  imbedded  in  lime.  The  garnets 
in  the  mica  slates  are,  as  for  as  I  have  ascertained,  all  imperfect,  soft 
and  ochrey  colored. 

The  limestone  specimens  5  and  7  occur  very  generally  along  the 
west  of  the  road,  and  7  forms  a  hillock  by  the  side  of  a  nullah  about 
15  feet  high,  irregular  and  steep ;  6  and  8,  specimens  of  micaceous 
limestone  or  of  mica  schist  and  limestone  passing  into  each  other,  are 
found  in  the  banks  and  beds  of  nullahs. 

10  forms  the  top  of  a  small  hill  west  of  the  road  near  the  end  of 
the  pass  towards  Putroda ;  it  appears  to  repose  on  a  substratum  of 
mica  slate. 

The  specimens  marked  D,  are  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hathee- 
Doab  hill  and  pool. 

D  1. — is  the  limestone  burnt  for  use  for  the  works   at  Hoshungabad. 

D  2. — ^is  an  abundant  rock  extending  £.  and  W.  and  up  the  road  to 
Baitool. 

The  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  form  the  hill  of  Hathee-Doab ;  G  forms  the  base, 
and  8  the  simimit  of  the  hill. 

D  1,  2,  and  4. — Compact  limestones  found  on  either  side  of  the 
Hathee-Doab  hills ;  the  quartz,  3  and  6,  are  scattered  about  on  the  road 
to  Hathee-Doab ;  5  forms  the  foot  of  the  hills,  9  and  10  are  loose  speci- 
mens met  with  here  and  there. 

5th  Division. — ^The  5th  division  extends  from  Putroda  to  the 
Nerbudda  at  Hoshungabad. 

After  passing  through  the  hills  a  rich  field  of  cultivation  opens  to 
view,  and  the  rocks  are  lost  under  the  deep  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nerbudda.  South  of  the  river  two  insulated  mounds  of-  new  red 
sandstone,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  about  1^  miles  from  canton- 
ments, are  the  only  rocks  which  show  themselves  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  and  they  are  shoots  from  the  northern  or  Vindya  rang^  which,  op- 
posite Hoshungabad,  are  of  this  formation. 

In  excavating  two  wells  of  the  depth  of  about  70  feet  at  Hoshunga- 
bad, no  rock  was  met  with,  but  the  coarse  calcareous  conglomerate  com- 
mon in  the  bed  of  the  Nerbudda. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Towa  river  with  the  Nerbudda,  4  miles 
above  Hoshungabad,  sandstone  ridges  cross  the  river,  and  60  miles 
below,  at  Hindia,  the  river  is  traversed  by  a  basaltic  dyke,  and  the  iiiter- 
mediate  rapids  between  those  two  points  are  formed  of  sandstones  and 
coarse  conglomerates,  rising  in  some  places  several  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river ;  opposite  the  cantonments  the  bank  is  formed  of  the  con« 
glomerate,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  old  unconrsed  nib- 
ble work,  £. 
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The  spedmens  N  and  J  £  are  firom  the  road  by  Jamaxiee  to  Boor* 
da,  and  from  Neelgiirh»  a  hUl  lyiDg  to  the  £.  of  the  road  from  Jamanee- 
Nos.  I  and  2,  I  B  limestones  lie  under  the  trap  No.  3, 1  B  :  the  lime- 
stone 4,  I  B,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  gh4t :  fine  grained  sandstones  5,  6, 1 
B,  cover  the  ascent,  in  which  trap  is  again  met,  with  indurated  days  and 
sandstones,  as  5  ;  6  and  10, 1 B,  form  the  beds  of  nullahs  between  the 
gh^t  and  the  coal  strata  in  the  Bhora  nuddee. 

SpeeimenM  rrferr^d  to  in  the  above  aeeomni, 

A.  No.  1,  granite,  luge,  irregular,  of  white  C.  5,  white  granular  limeitona, 

quartz  and  silvery  mica.  C.  6,  limestone  with  mica. 

A.  2  and  3,  mica  schist.  C.  7,  granular  limestone,  as  5. 

A.  4,  foliated  tnfaceoos  limestone.  C.  8,  a  darV-brown  stone,  lime  andnuca. 

A.  5,  a  reddish  breceiated  limestone.  C.  9,  mica  in  lime. 

A.  6,  a  silicioQS  conglomerate.  C.  10,  a  hornblende  rock. 

A.  7,  compact  wacken.  C.  11,  mica  schist  passing  into  lime. 

A.  9,  large-grained  granite  flakes  of  sil-  C.  12,  a  conglomerate  of  mica,  schist 

Ter  mica,  white  quarts  and  light  flesh-        and  hornblende  crystals  in  lime. 

coloured  felspar.  D.  1,  a  tufaceous  limestone. 

A.  10,  a  dark  red,  small  grained  syemtic  D.  2,  crystallized  limestone. 

gramte  nearly  aU  felspar.  D.  3,  a   schistose    granular  limestone, 
A.  11,  gneiss,  dark,  small  mica  in  layers.         mica  in  strate. 

A.  12,  grey  g^ranite,  dark  mica  decom-  D.  4,  calc^  conglomerate, 
posing.  D.  5,  ditto  tuff. 

>-  13,  much  hornblende,  white  quartz,  D.  6,  quartz  rock, grey. 

and  perhaps  felspar  mica,  one  or  two  D.  7,  ditto  ditto,  resembling  a  siUcioui 
spots.  conglomerate. 

B.  1,  Terj  fine-grained  sandstone,  with  D.  8,  9,  ditto  ditto. 
tfainTcins  of  quartz  and  quartz  crystals  D.  1,  flinty  whitish  limestone, 
in  bunches.  D.  2,  buif-coloured  ditto. 

fi.  4,  brown  wacken,  containing  large  D.  3,  common  white  quarts. 

crystals  of  ^-^—  ?  2>.  4,  striped  red  and  white  ditto. 

B.  6,   dark   aluminous  shale,   travers-  />.  5,  mica  schist  with  gamete. 

ed  by  very  minute  veins  of  calc,  ^par.  D,  6,  ditto  striped  red  ditto. 

B.  3,  Tencular  laminated  white  quartz.  D,  7,  ditto  ditto. 

B.  2,  minute-grained  soft  sandstone.  2>.  8,  a  limestone  conglomerate. 

B.  6,  pure  white  calc.  spar.  2>.  9,  nodule  of  greenstone. 

B.  7,  hard  sandstone  grit.  D.  10,  black  day,  slate. 

C.  1,  mica  slate.  E.  conglomerate  of  the  bed  of  the  Ner^ 
C.  2,  ditto  do.  with  gamete,  &  contorted.        budda. 

C.  3  ditto  filled  with  large  gamete ;  the  I  B.  2,  3  and  7,  grito. 

ndca  in  the  3  above,  in  very  minute  Nos.  5§  and  7i  conglomerates. 

isrystals.  No.  5,  A  white  tufaceous  limestone,  |m« 
C.  4,  hornblende  erystals,  with  specks  of        perfectly  crystallized. 

mica  greenstone. 

[The  specimens  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society.] 
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fV.'^*'F\irther  Infurmation  regarding  the  8iah  Posh    Trihe,  or  repmted 
descendoMte  of  the  Macedonutm.     By  MnnBhi  Mohan  lAL*. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  despatch  to  you  a  small  account  of  Herat,  which 
t  hope  has  met  vour  approbation.  We  are  now  at  the  ancient  place 
called  Jaldlabad,  which  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty.  At  this  spot  I  happened  to  meet  the  g^eat  Mufti,  who  often 
came  to  see  Dr.  Gerard,  and  has  lately  travelled  into  the  country  of  the 
Siah  Posh;  or,  as  he  called  them,  "Kafirs.'*  He  kindly  gave  na  the 
following  accurate  though  brief  account  of  the  above  tribe  : 

From  Jaldlabad  he  went  to  KarUn,  and  from  thence  to  "  Cha  C^kul 
Serai"  Having  passed  through  the  va]le3rs  called  Darah  Nur,  Da*" 
tnunj,  and  Vakul,  he  arrived  the  third  day  at  the  village  named  KaUtr^ 
occupied  by  the  Siah  Posh.  The  inhabitants,  whom  he  called  the  maa- 
ters  of  beauty  and  charms,  came  to  see  him,  and  were  sorpriaed  at  some 
feats  of  his  horse :  this  animal  is  hardly  known  in  the  ooontry  o^  SSmA 
Posh. 

Their  dress  is  of  goat  skin,  and  their  hair  hangs  down  to  their 
shoulders.  They  drink  wine  as  well  as  water,  and  never  ait  upon  the 
ground,  but  only  in  chairs.  This  shows  perhaps  that  they  are  the  de* 
scendants  of  Albxandbr  thb  Gkbat. 

As  to  their  religion,  they  worship  idols,  either  made  of  stone  or  woods, 
which  they  call  Bdruk,  or  Maha  Dev.  They  wear  an  iron  ring  in  their 
ears,  and  a  string  ornamented  with  shells,  round  their  necks.  This  seems 
to  be  the  custom  of  the  Hindu  Jogis,  or  red-dressed  beggars  in  India, 
They  sacrifice  cows  on  their  holidays,  aa  the  Muhammedans  do  in  the  day 
of  E^duzuha.  If  a  stranger  happens  to  ask  them  where  is  God»  tbey 
point  with  their  fingers  towards  the  west  or  Mecca.  They  read  the 
Muhammedan  kalimeh  to  please  the  Musulmans,  and  at  the  same  time 
confess  themselves  to  be  Kafirs ;  in  short,  their  religion  is  not  known. 

They  never  intermarry  with  their  relations,  as  the  Hindus  do  ;  the 
ceremonies  of  the  wedding  are  very  singular.  They  bring  their 
wives  unveiled  on  their  shoulders,  dance,  run,  and  jump  in  the  streets, 
(like  a  jackass,  as  the  Mufti  says,)  while  they  are  accompanied  by  crowds 
of  men  and  women,  who  play  upon  drums  and  flutes,  and  make  a  great 
noise.  The  parents  of  the  girl  are  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  the  hus- 
band using  his  g^eat  endeavours  in  jumping,  as  they  tliink  him  the  most 
intimate  lover  of  his  wife.  • 

They  have  made  a  public  house,  where  they  send  the  pregnant  wo- 
men before  their  accouchement,  and  keep  them  forty  days  there.      No 

*  See  Lieutenant  Bdrnbb*  notice  on  the  tribes  claiming  descent  from  Alex  andsb 
THE  Great,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Joumali  page  305. 
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man  k  aflowed  either  to  enttf  the  room  or  pass  by  the  house,  but 
only  females.    This  custom  I  believe  prevails  among  the  Jews. 

Tbefimeral  of  the  Siah  Posh  people  is  triomphantly  sdemnized. 
Hie  corpse  is  generally  attended  by  yonng  men,  who  sing,  skip, 
dange,  and  play  npon  drams.  The  deceased,  unwashed,  is  carried  away 
upon  the  shoulders  of  men,  in  a  large  box,  as  among  the  Mohammedans. 
It  is  taken  upon  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  put  open  in  the  sun. 
They  sacrifice  a  cow,  and  give  a  feast  to  the  attendants  of  the  funeral. 
Ilien  they  return  home,  and  do  not  weep  at  all. 

After  sixty  days,  when  the  body  is  putrefied,  and  eaten  by  birds, 
the  women  of  the  family  go  in  an  assembly  upon  the  mountain.  They 
pick  up  the  bones,  and  after  washing  them  in  a  stream,  they  bring  them 
home,  sit  round  them,  and  then  mourn  for  a  short  time  ;  after  this,  the 
men  come  and  convey  the  bones  to  a  large  cave  excavated  in  the  ground. 
Thej  throw  them  in  it,  and  turning  to  the  bones,  they  say,  '*  This  m 
the  heaven  for  you." 

The  language  of  the  Siah  Posh  is  mixed  with  that  of  Hindtista- 
ni,  Persian,  and  Afghani.  They  use  the  word  istri,  which  means 
either  in  Hindi  or  Sanscrit,  a  wife  :  they  say,  ravray,  which  signifies 
in  Afghani  to  bring.  They  also  use  the  word  khub,  which  imports  in 
Persian,  g^d. 

From  the  instruments  of  war  of  the  Siah  Posh  people,  we  imagine 
that  a  model  of  the  Macedonian  soldiery  continues  yet  in  this  country. 
They  make  war  with  spears,  and  are  good  archers.  They  tie  scimitars 
mand  their  waists,  and  carry  shields  upon  their  backs.  They  fight  with 
great  ferocity,  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  roaring  like  a  lion.  The  victors 
are  crowned  with  the  chaplets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree. 

The  women,  who  possess  an  unbounded  beauty,  manage  all  the  exterior 
business,  while  their  stout  and  handsome  husbands  remain  in  the  house, 
feeding  the  children  in  their  arms.  The  females  cultivate,  barg^n,  and 
rove  about  to  procure  a  livelihood.  The  men  follow  no  emplojrment 
except  that  of  occasional  warfare. 

The  labours  of  the  women  in  tillage  are  productive  of  fine  rice,  wheat, 
and  barley.  Fruits  are  abundantly  reared  :  from  the  fine  grapes  they 
make  good  wine,  and  the  syrup  of  the  water-melon  they  use  instead  of 
sugar.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  every  animal  except  that  of  dogs  and 
jackals. 

If  any   stranger  is  found  guilty  of  adultery,  either  with  any  body's 
wife  or  daughter,  the  Siah  Posh  never  sentence  him  to  death  like 
Mnluunmedans,  but  extort  from  him  a  little  sum  of  money  amountlag  to' 
12  or  13  rupees. 

At  this  unlawful  act  the  Siah  Posh  Kafirs,  (the  Mufti  says,)  in  lieu 
of  getting  enraged,  are  happy  to  say  to  their  acquaintances  that  their 
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females  are  such  liberals  as  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  every  man,  who  is 
the  best  creature  of  God  in  the  world. 

KunUfir,  Save,  and  Kulman  are  the  largest  towns  in  the  country  of  the 
Kafirs.  They  are  well  erected,  having  long  and  broad  streets  without 
a  single  shop.  The  Siah  Posh  have  very  few  she-goats  in  their  coun- 
try. 

I  could  not  extend  my  inquiries  much  farther  about  the  Kafirs,  as  the 
Mufti  left  us  soon  on  his  route  to  Kdhd, 

The  Siah  Posh  claim  their  descent  from  the  Arabs,  and  some  of  them 
acknowledge  to  be  descended  from  the  Macedonian  soldiers.  For  my 
own  part,  the  names  of  the  Siah  Posh  males  seem  to  be  quite  difiPer- 
ent  from  all  nations  in  the  world,  except  the  Europeans,  namely  Shaul* 
lah  and  Jankhen. 

The  artists  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  called  Bari.  They  are 
not  civilly  treated  by  other  Siah  Posh  who  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Sahu,  and  they  are  not  even  allowed  to  sit  before  them. 

Many  of  the  Siah  Posh  call  themselves  Maliks,  or  Princes,  who  use 
their  force  to  sell  the  children  of  the  Boris  to  the  neighbouring 
Muhammedans.  They  call  them  the  descendants  of  those  slaves  which 
their  lion-figured  fathers  brought  at  the  invasion  of  India ;  but  the  Mufti 
says,  that  they  do  not  mention  particularly  the  name  of  Sikandar. 

In  our  late  journey  to  Bokhara,  we  had  one  Badakhshdni  pil- 
grim in  the  caravan,  to  whom  we  are  highly  indebted  for  his  valuable  infor- 
mation. He  mentioned,  that  the  rulers  of  his  neighbouring  regions, 
besides  the  chief  of  Durvaz,  Kator  Shah,  Suleiman  Shah,  and  GhO' 
zuh  Shah,  being  Muhammedans,  still  derive  their  origin  from  the  hero 
son  of  the  Macedonian  Philip.  He  adds  also,  that  the  sol<Mers  under 
them,  whose  nativity  runs  to  that  of  the  Siah  Posh,  extract  their  genea- 
logy from  the  warriors  of  the  great  conqueror. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Siah  Posh  soldiers,  who  claim  also  the  same  de- 
scent, were  the  countr\niien  of  those  of  Badakhshdn ;  but  when  the 
violent  invasion  of  Muhammed  subverted  the  rich  valley  of  theOxus,  many 
of  the  Macedonian  descendants  were  converted  to  Isldm,  and  many, 
avoiding  that  religion,  left  the  valley  and  chose  their  ground  upon  the 
moimtains  near  Hindu  Kush.  They  live  there  now  independently, 
keeping  their  former  principles  of  worshipping  the  idols,  (as  the  Macedo- 
nians did  their  heathen  deities,)  and  calling  themselves  the  hero  descend- 
ants of  Alexander's  soldiers.  They  put  on  the  black  skin  of  the 
goat,  and  do  not  believe  in  Muhammed ;  therefore  they  are  called 
Kdfir  Siah  Posh  (or  black-dressed  infidels). 

I  shall  remain  in  great  anxiety  till  the  time  I  either  examine  with  my 
own  eyes  the  customs  and  manners,  and  the  renowned  features  of  this 
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enrioos  and  little  known  natioii  of  Siah  Poeh,  or  we  receive  more  authen- 
tic information  from  an  European  traveller  in  that  country. 

If  mv  humble  and  zealous  endeavours  are  worthy  of  your  approbation, 
I  beg^  you  to  send  a  copy  of  the  journal  to  my  kind  friend  Dr.  Macnibll, 
Assistant  Envoy  at  the  court  of  Persia,  in  Tehran,  who  was  very  anxious  to 
learn  aboat  the  Siah  Posh,  and,  at  the  same  time,  much  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  your  journal,  which  he  was  not  well  aware  of  till  Dr.  Gsr- 
AKD  shewed  him  some  numbers  of  it.  I  have  another  request  to  make, — 
that  you  will  be  kindly  pleased  to  transmit  a  copy  to  the  Committee  of 
tiie  Dehli  College,  to  which  I  owe  all  my  advantages. 
Jekdahad,  Zrd  Dec.  1833, 

[We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  our  correspondent's 
request. — Ed.] 


y.— Abstract  of  a  Meteorological  Register,  kept  at  Mozafferpur,  in 
Tirhut,  (Lat.  SG*  T  20"  N.  Long.  85«  24"  30'  E.J,  by  T.  Dashwood, 
jS#j.  C.  S. 

Following  up  the  plan  already  adopted  with  foimer  tables,  we  have 
now  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  daily  registers  obliging- 
ly kept  at  our  request  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  notice,  for  the  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  supply  data 
for  esttmatilig  the  climate  of  Tirhdt.  Although  unable  to  find  space 
for  the  whole  of  these  registers*,  we  have  extended  the  detail  in  some 
degree  by  taking  the  averages  every  half  month,  instead  of  only  once  a 
month.  The  only  point  on  which  there  appears  to  be  some  little  doubt 
is,  as  respects  the'diumal  oscillation  of  the  barometer ;  which,  being  less 
than  at  places  under  the  same  parallel,  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  the 
instnunent,  being  of  the  mountain  construction,  was  not  sufficiently 
sensible  to  xninute  impressions. 

Its  agreement  also  with  the  instrument  registered  in  Calcutta  was 
oot  noted  before  dispatching  the  barometer  to  Patna. 

The  prevailing  wind  at  Mozufferptir  is  from  the  east.  It  blows 
strong  from  the  west  in  February  and  March : — north  and  south  winds 
we  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Table  I.  is  derived  directly  from  the  registers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  barometer  entries  for  November,  which  are  fiUed  in  by  interpolation ; 
the  thermometer  for  that  month  was  registered  in  a  tent  at  or  on  the 
road  to  Hajip^r. 

*  The  registers  for  December,  1839,  and  the  two  feUowing  months,  were  printed  at 
IcsgUi  ia  the  April  namber  of  the  Joamal  for  1833* 
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Tablb  I. — Hiiy^momthfy  Averagm  ^  OtetrMMoiu  ^  ike  Btarometer 

meter  m  Tirki4, 


Moath. 


1832. 
Dec.    1  to  15 

16  to  31 
1833. 
Jan.    1  to  15 
16  to  31 

Feb.    1  to  15 

16  to  28 

Mar.  1  to  15 

16  to  31 

Apr.    1  to  15 

16  to  30 
liiay    1  to  15 

16  to  31 
Jane  1  to  15 

16  to  30 

July    1  to  15 

16  to  31 

Aug.    1  to  15 


Barom.  at  32* 


mean  height  at 


▲.  M. 


inch. 
29.650 

.659 

.744 
.757 

.609 

.641 

.518 

.526 

.467 

.360 
.399  I 

.177 
.203 

.156 

.154 
.156 
.165 


Sept.  1  to  15 
16  to  30 

Oct    1  to  15 

16  to  31 
Nov.   1  to  15 

16  to  .10 


Means, 


4§ 

P.M. 


Ther.  in    Ther.  ont 
doors.    I  of  doora. 


means  at    means  of 


inch. 
.574 

.574 

.636 
.648 

.518 

.530 


91      41 

A.M.  P.M. 


o    I       o 

65.5  67.5 
59.0  62.5 

58.6  i61.6 

59.7  162.8 '70,3 


S 

a 


a 


Winds. 


W.  I  E. 


Weather. 


.445  71.0 
.424  :76.8 


I 
63.2  J67.0 

65.2  69.8 

76.8 


72.6  57.0 

68.5  48.5 

69.5  50.6 
51.2 


82.7 


77.8 
85.5 
80.7  90.5 


78.8 


81.0 
84.1 


16  to  31       .251 


.274 
.286 

.401 

.582 
.600 

.630 


.370 

.279 
.292 

.143 
.134 


.091  J84.7  86.4 


54.6 
55.6 
60.5 
67.7 


94.2  70.3 


82.2  84.1 

83.5  184.9 
85.8  ,87.5 


'100.176.0 
95.5  174.8 

94.7  78.2 
102.   79.6 


95.9 


.089  81.8  :86.3  94.2 


.100,84.3 


.109 
.168 


82.4 
82.1 


.193  82.9 
.198  84.4 


29.432 


.305 

.493 
.510 

.540 


82.3 

78.6 
76.2 

72.7 


.348  76.0 


86.0 
84.3 

83.4 

83.7 
86.0 

84.0 

81.1 
83.6 

81.0 


79.7 
80.7 


91.7  80.5 
90.0  80.0 

88.7  79.3 

89.3  79.2 
91.2  80.3 


89.7 
88.5 


77.5 
71.3 


85.0  64.0 


83.5 


60.7 


10 

13 

9 
9 

11 

10 

14 

13 


6 
7 


3 
1 
3 

11 


8      1         m 


i 


I 

5  .Fogs  and  drizzling 
j  rain. 

3  Clear;  (one  fog  in 
morning.) 

Fine  sharp  wea&er. 
Clear  ;   some  hazy 
I  and  cloudy  days. . 

4  Cloudy,      showers, 
&  violent  W.  wind. 

Fair    with     strong 

winds. 
Clear    with   strong 

winds. 
Comuli  ;  (more  W. 

wind  than  nsnal ;) 

1  storm. 
Clear ;  var.  winds ; 

1  storm. 
Clear;  fine  weather. 
Flying  clouds ;  gafe 

from  E. 
Fair ;  one  day  rain. 
E.  mom.  W.  even*, 


3 
0 
6 


14i 
15 

2  north-westers. 
14|  Hazy  sky;  1  north 
'  wester,  3  rain. 


I 
1 


6 
2 

8 


69.1 Il32i 


12  Fair;  3  days  rainy. 
16    Showery  and  lair. 

9    1  N.,    1  S.,    heavy 
rain  and  storms. 
14    Heavy  rain  ;  8  dap 

,    fair. 
14    Fair ;  3  days  rainy. 

14  IS.;  fair ;  1  storm ; 

3  showers. 

15  Cloudy  without 

rain ;  fair. 
10    Calms  ;  fEdr ;  2  stra. 

13  Fog.  mom. ;      lair 
day;  strong  winds. 

Ditto  ;    earthquake 
on  the    26&. 


232| 


Moist  mild  climate. 


79.0  87.0 

Table  II.  is  deduced  from  the  foregoing,  according  to  the  form  adopt- 
ed for  other  localities.     The  range  both  of  temperature  and  of  preesora 
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u  a  little  less  than  that  observed  at  Benares,  but  the  mean  temperature 
agrees  almost  precisely  with  the  quotation  for  that  place. 

Tabls  II. — Summary  qf  Pruturt  and  Temperature. 


Barometer  at  32*. 

Thermometer. 

• 

§ 

Average 

monthly  al- 

titude. 

Monthly 

deviation 

from  annual 

mean. 

Mean  diur- 
nal oacilla- 
tion    each 
month. 

Average 
heightwith. 
in  tibe  house 

Meanof  dai- 
ly extremes 
in  the  open 
air. 

Monthly 
deviation 
from  annu- 
al mean. 

Mean  diur- 
nal range 
each  month. 

1 

inchei. 

inch.      1    inch. 

0 

0 

« 

0 

Jib. 

29.698 

+.308 

.111 

60.6 

60.4 

—17.6 

19.0 

e.w. 

Feb. 

.575 

+.165 

.101 

66.4 

66.7 

—11.3 

23.2 

W. 

Mar. 

.479 

+.089 

.087 

76.3 

76.1 

—  1.9 

23.9 

W. 

Apr. 

.369 

—.021 

.089 

81.6 

85.2 

+  7.2 

24.1 

WE. 

M«y 

.252 

—.138 

.071 

83.7 

85.3 

+  7.3 

19.5 

E. 

Jaoe 

.146 

—.244 

1 

.068 

86.0 

89.2 

a.11.2 
+  8.7 

19.1 

E. 

July 

.125 

—.265 

.060 

84.6 

86.7 

12.3 

£. 

Ang.i 

.173 

—.217 

.070 

83.2 

84.5 

+  6.5 

9.8 

E. 

Sept. 

.237 

—.153 

.085 

84.3 

85.0 

+  7.0 

10.5 

E. 

Oct 

.445 

+.055 

• 

.093 

81.5 

81.5 

+  3.5 

14.7 

E. 

Nov. 

.570 

+.180 

.090 

78.4 

73.8 

—  4.2 

21.9 

E. 

Dee. 

.614 
29.390 

+.224 

.080 

63.6 

61.6 

—16.4 

17.7 

W. 

range  573 

.084 

77.5 

78.0 

nuig.28.8 

17.9 

VI.— Ga  the  Land  Shells  of  India.  By  Lieut.  Thomas  Hutton,  37th  Regt. 

Native  Infantry. 

To  the  Editor  qftke  Journal  qf  the  Atiatie  Society  qf  Bengal. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  few  observations  on  the  land  and 
fresh-water  shells  of  India,  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  ooU 
kct  since  January,  1832,  accompanied  by  specimens,  which  will  serve 
better  than  drawings  to  shew  you  the  species  described. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  at  present  offer  you  a  greater  number  of  each, 
as  my  collection  is  not  very  numerous,  but  should  any  of  those  sent  be 
dearable,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  collecting  for  you  whenever  opportu- 
nity may  occur. 

The  same  offer  I  would  also  extend  to  the  Society,  did  I  think  I  could 
be  of  any  use  in  swelling  the  treasures  of  their  museum.  ^ 

Being  as  yet  but  a  tyro  in  natural  history,  and  having  no  works  of 
any  great  authority  by  me,  I  have  hesitated  in  affixing  even  a  generic 
name  to  my  descriptions,  and  should  these  be  wrong,  I  must  crave 
yoor  indulgence  and  correction*. 

*  We  have  received  Lieut.  Button's  Specimens  in  safety,  but  have  not  been  yet 
able  to  make  drawings  of  them  to  illustrate  his  valuable  notice :  neither  have  we  ven- 
tued  to  alter  the  generic  or  specific  names  given  to  them  by  the  author,  which 
would  require  greater  kn6wledge  of  the  subject  than  we  possess.  They  remaiOf 
howerer,  open  to  any  ftiture  correction. — En. 

L 
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Part  I.— Land  Sheila. 
Geniu  Ctclostoma,  ftorquata  ?) 

Animal  unknown  to  me. 

Shsll. — ^Diameter  about  1^  inch ;  spire,  prominent  and  pointed ; 
whorls,  rounded  and  six  in  number ;  umbilicus,  well  defined  and  disco- 
vering to  the  third  whorl ;  aperture  circular,  marges  united,  thickened, 
and  reflected :  slightly  inclined  to  be  angular  at  the  point  where  the 
right  lip  comes  in  contact  with  the  body  whorl ;  interior  of  the  aper- 
ture with  a  red  or  deep  orange-coloured  ring. 

Colour  of  the  sheU  dingy  white,  with  irregular  tortoise-shell  coloured 
patches  and  transverse  broken  lines  on  the  upper  side  of  the  whorls ; 
the  under  side  with  longitadinal  bands  of  the  same  colour,  leaving  a 
broad  longitudinal  white  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  body  whorl ; 
operculum  homy ;  concentric  lamellar.  In  some  shells  the  colours  are 
more  vivid  than  in  others  ;  I  have  one  in  my  possession  of  which  the 
colour  is  a  pale  yellowish  brown  or  buff  throughout,  the  markings  be- 
ing very  little  darker  than  the  ground  colotir :  this  however  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  caused  by  exposure,  as  the  shell  exhibits  a  very 
healthy  appearance.     "Riis  b  the  only  specimen  with  an  operculum. 

These  shells  I  found  at  Rajmahl,  lying  dead  among  the  loose  bricks 
and  rubbish  by  the  side  of  pathways  leading  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  palace.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  be  found  living  on  the 
rocks  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  among  the  ruins  themselves ;  I  had 
however  no  time  to  spare,  and  was  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  pro- 
ceed without  making  farther  discovery. 

No.  2. — Genus  Ctclostoma,  (faaciata  ?J 

Animal  unknown  to  me. 

Shell. — Diameter  little  more  than  half  an  inch,  or  5  j  lines ;  whorls 
five  in  number,  and  flattened  on  the  upper  side ;  spire  depressed  and 
flattened,  even  with  the  whorls  ;  mouth  horse-shoe  shaped,  (not  circular,) 
the  margins  reflected  and  partially  interrupted  by  the  body  whorl,  a 
ihin  plate  alone  joining  them  ;  colour  white,  with  four  or  five  longitudinal 
stripes  of  reddish  brown :  the  first*  or  upper  stripe  being  generally 
the  broadest  and  darkest,  and  following  the  whorls  from  the  apex 
to  the  margin  of  the  mouth.  Umbilicus  discovering  the  third  whorl. 
I  have  seen  no  operculum.' 

These  shells  I  have  often  found  in  dry  ravines  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  where  they  were  no  doubt  left  by  the  subsiding  waters 
after  the  rainy  season. 

On  account  of  the  aperture  being  horse-shoe  shaped^  I  have  placed  a 
mark  of  doubt  to  the  generic  name. 

*  In  tome  the  second  (not  the  first)  strip*  is  tlM  daricest,  &o» 
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No.  3.-*-Oenus  Hblix? 

Animal. — ^Dark  brown  or  blackish,  with  four  tentacnla,the  two  snpenor 
ones  being  longest,  and  bearing  the  eyes  at  tiieir  sammits ;  tentacola 
dubbed  or  forming  a  bntton  at  the  tips,  retractile  ;  body  elongate,  with 
a  hooked  process  on  the  extremity  or  tul,  pointing  backwards :  from 
the  right  side  of  the  animal  proceed  two  narrow,  flat,  gradually-pointed 
fikments  or  tentacula,  which,  when  the  animal  is  in  motion,  are  kept 
constantly  playing  over  the  snrfibce  of  the  sheD,  and  in  all  probability 
give  it  the  high  polish  it  possesses. 

Shell. — ^Thin,  fragile,  pellucid,  with  a  small  pillar  cavity,  not  disco- 
vering the  previous  whorls;  whorls  six  or  seven  in  number;  colour 
pale  brownish ;  sheD  very  glassy,  with  fine  smooth  polish ;  aperture 
hmated,  margins  edged  and  disunited,  being  interrupted  by  the  body 
whorl ;  diameter  about  one  inch ;  spire  flattened,  as  are  ako  the  sides 
of  the  sheD  more  or  less. 

I  have  placed  a  mark  of  doubt  to  the  generic  name,  because  I  do  not 
find  in  the  description  of  the  genus  Helix  any  allusion  made  to  th6 
process  on  the  tail  of  my  specimen,  nor  to  the  two  tentacula  proceeding 
from  the  right  side  of  the  animal.  I  found  specimens  of  these  shells, 
dead,  in  dry  ravines,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

They  live  however  in  rocky  situations,  so  that  their  being  found  in 
the  above-mentioned  places  must  be  owing  to  the  mountain  streamt 
having  carried  them  off  during  the  rains. 

I  procured  living  specimens  at  Tara,  in  the  range  of  rocky  hiHs  neai* 
Mirzaptir,  in  the  month  of  August,  1S32.  In  wet  weather,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  daring  the  rains,  they  sally  forth  from  their  retreats 
in  quest  of  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter.  They  pre- 
^  the  early  hours  of  morning  to  feed  in,  before  the  sun  has  sufficient 
power  to  become  distressing  to  them ;  they  appear  to  require  a  great 
deal  of  moisture,  while  in  lAotion,  without  which  the  slimy  matter,  which 
exudes  plentifully  from  theif  bodies,  becomes  so  thick  as  t6  impede  the 
progress  of  the  animal :  I  observed  this  to  be  the  case  with  several 
which  I  kept  alive  for  some  time ;  when  a  few  drops  of  water  were 
sprinkled  upon  it,  the  animal  put  itself  in  motion,  and  continued  so  to- 
do,  until  the  slimy  matter  became  too  thick  to  all6w  it  to  proceed 
without  evident  exertion.  I  never  found  the^e  shells  in  motion,  except 
on  very  wet  days,  and  the  above  circumstance  may  probably  be  the  rea- 
son. At  the  dose  of  the  rsuny  season,  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the^ 
groimd,  and  retire  to  some  secure  retreat,  where  they  remttin  daring 
the  cold  and  dry  seasons  of  the  year,  protected  from  tiie  weather  by  tlie 
tek  cacteH  of  blobks  of  stone  Among  which  they  conceal  themselves, 
shutting  up  the  aperture  of  the  shell  with  a  viscous  fluid,  which  soon 
l2 
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hardens,  and  becoming  like  a  thick  coating  of  gwn,  effectoallj  ezdndes 
the  external  air. 

The  ova  are  deposited  in  long  strings,  and  are  white* 

No.  4. — Genus  Buumus. 
Spbcisb.    B.  acwtus  ?  Drap.  Moll.  77.  Also,  ?ide  flemming's  British 
Animals. 

Animal. — ^With  four  tentacula,  bulging  and  rounded  at  the  sammits, 
and  the  two  longest  having  the  eyes  at  the  tips ;  body  elongate  and 
tapering  posteriorly,  of  a  pale  colour ;  the  tentacula  inclining  to  pale 
brown. 

Shsll. — Ground  colour  white,  with  a  longitudinal  brown  band  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  body  whorl,  and  many  irregular  small  spots  of  the 
same  colour;  markings  of  increase  distinctly  seen;  the  smaller  shells  have 
a  tinge  of  very  pale  brown  in  the  ground  colour ;  margin  of  the  mouth 
slightly  reflected  on  the  small  pillar  cavity ;  whorls  eight  in  number ; 
length  5^  lines ;  shell  turretted  ;  spire  acute ;  whorls  gradually  tapering ; 
mouth  ovate,  longer  than  broad  ;  right  lip  edged. 

This  elegant  little  shell  I  first  found  at  a  place  called  Dhuni,  in 
the  Jjrpoor  territory,  on  some  large  banian  trees*  (burgut)  overhang- 
ing a  tank.  They  conceal  themselves  during  the  dry  seasons  in  holes, 
and  beneath  the  bark,  shutting  up  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  a  brittie 
gum-like  substance,  which  enables  them  to  adhere  to  the  wood.  I 
found  some  of  this  species  also  at  Neemuch  during  the  late  rains,  on  a 
khujoor  treet>  and  also  on  vines  in  a  garden. 

No.  5. — ^BuLiMus  ? 
Animal. — Fumishedwith  four  tentacula,  retractile,  the  two  upperones 
being  the  longest,  and  bearing  the  eyes  at  the  summits ;  foot  elongate, 
rather  rounded  posteriorly,  truncated  before ;  colour  pale  yellowiah. 

Shell. — ^Transparent,  thin,  and  pale  coloured,  or  rather  colourless ; 
spire  gradually  tapering  ;  whorls  12  ;  body  whorl  equal  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones ;  length  6^  linest  ;  aperture  longer  than  broad,  semi- 
ovate  ;  pillar  lip  straight  and  slighUy  reflected ;  right  lip  edged. 

This  dehcately  formed  shell  I  found  beneath  a  flower  pot  at  Mirza- 
poor,  in  September,  1832.  They  were  in  great  abundance,  particulariy 
among  the  grass  growing  at  the  base  of  the  outer  walls  of  my  Bunga- 
low. I  afterwards  found  them  beneath  stones  at  Futtehpoor  Sikra,  in 
December,  and  aho  buried  deep  in  the  earth  with  Pupse  at  difierent 
places  in  the  rocky  hills,  between  Agra  and  Neemuch.     They  feed  on 

*  Fleas  Bengalensis,  vel  Indies, 
i*  Fhoenix  SylTettru  ? 

X  I  bave  only  one  of  this  length,  the  generality  being  about  five  lines.  It  has 
also  12  whorls,  while  the  others  have  about  9  or  10. 
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vegetables,  but  appear  to  bave  no  objection  to  animal  matter  also.  They 
bury  themsdves  in  the  earth,  descending  foot  foremost  after  the  manner 
of  the  Papae,  and  remain  torpid  daring  the  dry  season. 

I  had  lately  a  great  number  of  living  specimens  in  a  torpid  state, 
buried  in  a  large  glass  jar  full  of  earth,  in  which  they  had  lived  eight 
or  nine  months ;  most  of  these  I  find  hovrever  to  have  died,  leaving  a 
atring  of  whitish  ova  in  the  sheQ. 

No.  6. — Genns  Pupa. 

Animal. — ^With  four  tentacola,  the  upper  pair  being  longest,  and  bear- 
ing the  eyes  at  the  summits;  animal  blackish;  tentacula  bulging 
at  the  tips.     Ova- viviparous. 

Shell. — ^Aboat  7^  or  8  lines  long,  cylindrical,  spire  blunt ;  whorls 
9  or  10;  aperture  roundish  or  sub-quadrate;  margins  thickened,  and 
digbtly  reflected,  interrupted  by  the  body  whorl,  a  thin  plate  inter- 
vening.   Colour  of  living  specimens,  very  pale  brownish. 

The  ezuvia  of  these  shells  is  very  common  in  ravines  and  on  banks 
of  rivers,  and  in  these  situations  the  shells  are  always  white  from  ex- 
posure. 

Tliey  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  range  of  hills  between 
Fattehpoor  Sikra,  and  Neemuch,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  hiQs  near  Mirzapoor,  and  indeed  all  along  that  range. 
Tliey  bury  themselves  deep  in  the  earth,  beneath  huge  masses  of 
nxk,  &e  roots  of  trees,  &c.  in  inmiense  numbers  together.  They  ap- 
pear indeed  to  have  formed  a  community,  so  thickly  do  they  lie  upon 
each  other,  and  to  have  buried  themselves  by  common  consent  in  a 
chosen  spot.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  scattered  indiscriminately 
over  the  whole  rock,  but  only  in  selected  spots  here  and  there.  The 
spertore  of  the  shell  is  generally  closed  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  har- 
dened viaoous  matter,  considerably  thinner  than  fine  silver  paper. 

Tbey  appear  to  be  ova- viviparous ;  I  found  one  shell  vrith  four  or  five 
young  ones  in  it,  all  dead,  and  having  2  or  2^  whorls.  Another  with 
three  young  ones  of  three  whorls  each. 

No.  7. ^PUFA. 

Animal. — With  four  tentacula,  buttoned  at  the  tips,  the  upper  pair 
longest  and  bearing  the  eyes  at  the  summits ;  colour  blackish. 

Shxll. — About  2|  lines  in  length ;  whorls  8 ;  spire  rather  obtuse ; 
colour  brown ;  aperture  rounded,  margins  reflected  and  interrupted  by 
the  body  whorl. 

The  shell  is  covered  over  with  a  coating  of  mud.  These  little  sheila 
1  foond  at  Beana ;  they  were  adhering  to  the  £eu^  of  a  bai«  and  very 
steep  rock ;  the  mouth  of  the  shell  is  stopped  up  with  a  viscous  fluid 
uaSkr  to  the  foregoing  descriptions,  and  this  enables  them  to  stick  to 
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the  rock  witili  sach  fimmeM  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  detach  tiiem 
without  breaking. 

I  found  one  or  two  buried  in  the  earth,  among  the  preceding 
species. 

From  their  being  covered  with  day,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  pass 
them,  thinking  they  were  the  nidi  of  somje  small  species  of  fly.  They 
were  scattered  over  the  bleak  face  of  the  rock  in  great  numbers. 

The  "  Bulimus  Obscurus"  is  said  to  cover  itself  with  mud  in  the  man- 
ner as  here  mentioned,  but  it  also  changes  the  materials  of  this  coating 
according  to  circumstances ;  for  instance,  if  on  a  tree,  it  makes  use  of 
bits  of  lichen  to  conceal  itself,  or  if  on  rocks,  it  uses  clay  and  so  on. 
Perhaps  the  above  species  may  be  found  to  do  Ukewise. 

No.  8. — Pupa. 

Animal. — ^With  four  tentacula,  retractile,  clubbed  at  the  tips ;  the 
superior  pair  longest,  and  bearing  the  eyes.  The  upper  pair  of  tentacu- 
la and  a  line  along  the  back  leading  from  them  are  vermilion  coloured ; 
the  lower  tentacula  minute,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  very  pale 
yellow ;  body  elongate,  inclining  to  a  point  posteriorly. 

Shell. — ^Thin,  vermilion-coloured  when  living,  but  diaphanous  and 
coloTU'less  when  cleared  of  the  animal,  cylindrical,  obtuse  at  the  sum- 
mit ;  whorls  seven  or  eight ;  aperture  rather  subquadrate,  with  four 
teeth,  and  corresponding  indentations  externally ;  length  about  three 
lines  ;  margins  of  the  mouth  reflected. 

These  sheUs  I  discovered  first  at  Mirzapoor  beneath  garden  pots,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  walls  of  my  Bungalow,  in  company  with  "  Bulimus" 
No.  5,  in  September,  1832.  Their  habits  appear  to  be  the  same  ;  they 
were  however  very  scarce,  and  I  could  only  find  one  or  two  buried  with 
Pupa  No.  6,  in  the  rocks  between  Agra  and  Neemuch. 

No.  9. — Genus  Succikba. 

Animal. — ^With  four  tentacula,  short  and  thick ;  the  superior  pair 
bearing  the  eyes  at  their  posterior  summitf.     Colour  grcetdtk. 

Shell. — ^Thin,  fragile,  diaphanous,  and  colourless  ;  aperture  longer 
than  broad,  and  ovate ;  margins  edged ;  Knes  of  increase  deficitte  and 
distinctly  seen ;  spire  prominent ;  whorls  twisting  rapidly  and  four  in 
number.  The  body  whorl  fbrming  nearly  the  whole  shell.  Length  of 
my  largest  specimen  half  an  inch. 

In  form  these  shells  are  very  like  the  Lymne«.  I  found  them  ad- 
hering to  the  face  of  the  rocks  at  Beana  in  December,  1832,  along 
with  Pupa  No.  7.  There  was  a  thin  eoaf  of  fl  hard  gam-Eke  substance 
dosii^  the  mouth  of  the  sheit. 

I  alao  foaad  a  few  buried  with  Pupie  in  the  earth. 
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No.  10. — GenoB  Amicula. 

Species. — A.  Scaraheus.  Lam. 

Animal. — Unknown  to  me. 

Shell. — Ovate,  flattened ;  aperture  with  seven  teeth  ;  right  lip  edged 
and  white ;  left  lip  pale  coloured  and  partially  reflected ;  whorls  eight 
or  nine ;  close.  Colour  pinkish  chesnut,  with  a  few  darker  marks  here 
and  there.  Spire  short ;  body  whorl  large  and  forming  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  shell ;  aperture  longer  than  broad  and  flexuous.  Length 
ahoot  seven  lines. 

I  found  this  specimen  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  1832.  But  I 
do  not  recollect  the  place,  and  I  made  no  memorandum  of  it  at  the  time. 
It  was  lying,  howerer,  a  very  little  above  the  water  line,  on  a  sand 
bank.    It  is  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen. 

h  "  Burrow's  Elements  of  Conchology,"  this  shell  is  described  and 
figured  under  the  Linnsean  name  of  ''  Helix  Scarabaeus,"  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

"  Shell  ovate,  two  edged,  sub-umbilicate ;  aperture  toothed." 

"  Specimen  brown,  variegated  with  pale  spots,  outer  tip  and  teeth 
homy,  white  ;  whorls  contiguous  double  convex  ;  aperture  narrow, 
onnpresBed  and  flexuous ;  each  lip  with  three  teeth ;  inhabits  Asia." 

The  plate  accompanying  this  description,  and  taken  from  a  qiecimen, 
at  oDce  shews  it  to  be  identical  with  the  shell  in  my  possession ;  but  the 
antibor  errs  in  saying  "  each  Up  with  three  teeth,"  inasmuch  as  his  plate 
and  my  specimen  have  only  one  large  tooth  on  the  inner  lq>,  three  on  the 
lig^t  lip,  and  (in  the  plate)  two  large  teeth  on  the  body  whorl ;  my 
specimen  has,  besides  the  two  on  the  body  whorl,  a  very  minute  one 
srising  near  the  base  of  one  of  them,  and  which,  although  not  noticed 
by  that  author,  is  still  nevertheless  a  distinct  and  decided  tooth. 

La  Marck  says,  it  is  "  seven-toothed." 

Having  now  given  a  slight  description  of  each  species  of  land-shells 
in  my  collection,  I  shall,  before  concluding  my  letter,  mention  a  orcum- 
stance  connected  with  most  of  them,  for  which  I  have  not  been  able 
ntisfBctorily  to  account,  nor  indeed  have  I  as  yet  had  an  ojqKNrtunity 
of  ascertaining,  whether  the  fact,  hereafter  mentioaed,  may  be  ooasader- 
^  as  one  of  Hie  constant  habits  of  the  animals,  althcwigh  from  ike  ob- 
tervations  I  made  at  the  time,  I  am  strongly  indiaed  to  tUak,  it  may. 
Uy  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject,  while  searching  for  Fupss 
No.  6. 

When  proceeding  in  December,  1832,  to  join  my  regiment,  my  routa 
l&y^  from  Futtehpoor  Sikra  to  Neemuch,  chiefly  throii^  a  range  of 
low  rocky  hiUs,  and  observing  great  numbers  of  these  Pa|Me,  daad,  m 
i^vines  and  on    banks  of  nullahs,  I   naturally  concluded  that  living 
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specimens  might  be  found  in  the  hills,  and  accordingly  whenever  onr 
encampment  lay  within  a  moderate  walking  distance,  I  set  forth,  after 
breakfast,  with  smidry  apparatus  for  digging  up  and  securing  whaterer 
prize  I  might  be  lucky  enough  to  meet  with. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  my  search  for  shells  was  ineffectual,  and  I 
returned  to  my  tents  tired,  and  puzzled  to  account  for  my  bad  success,  un- 
til at  last,  we  encamped  between  two  detached  hills.  Here  I  once  more 
commenced  a  search,  which  for  several  hours  proved  as  unsuccessful  as 
before ;  but  the  day  being  cool,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  very  beau- 
tiful, I  climbed  up  the  rocks  and  crossed  over  to  the  eastern  side,  where 
I  again  commenced  a  search,  which  in  a  very  short  time  was  rewarded 
with  a  more  abundant  supply  of  living  Pupae  than  I  had  ever  thought  oi 
obtaining. 

These  were  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  where  they  might  midoubtedly 
have  remained,  safe  from  prying  eyes,  had  not  a  little  mouse,  fortunate- 
ly enough  for  me,  selected  that  very  spot,  whereon  to  sink  its  subter- 
ranean   retreat,  and  thus  unconsciously  betrayed  the  hidden  treasures. 

The  circumstance  of  these  shells  being  found  only  on  one  side  of  this 
rockj  induced  me  to  go  and  examine  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  our 
encampment,  and  there  also  I  foimd  Pupae  deeply  buried  in  great  num- 
bers, but  only  on  the  eastern  aspect. 

From  this  time  I  made  a  point  of  inspecting  the  neighbouring  hills, 
whenever  within  easy  distance,  sometimes  finding  no  shells,  while  at 
others  I  found  them  in  abundance,  and  invariably  feu;ing  towards  the  £. 
or  S.  E.  In  company  with  these,  I  found  at  different  places  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  Buhmus  (No.  5),  Pupae  (Nos.  7  and  8),  and  Succinea  (No.  9). 

I  now  began  to  recal  to  mind  the  situation  in  which  I  had  found 
Bulimus  No.  5,  and  Pupa  No.  8,  at  Mirzapoor,  and  they  also  were  de- 
cidedly only  to  be  found  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  my  Bungalow ;  and 
moreover,  I  am  nearly  certain  that  Helix,  No.  3,  found  at  Tara,  was 
also  on  the  eastern  aspect.  Pupa  No.  7,  and  Succmea  No.  9,  as  also 
numbers  of  Pupa  No.  6,  were  found  on  the  rocks  at  Beana,  facing  to 
the  same  direction ;  and  Bulimus  No.  4,  although  a  few  were  found 
elsewhere,  were  by  far  more  numerous  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  trees, 
than  on  the  others  ;  and  this  also  I  observed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  season  at  Neemuch. 

Having  therefore  satisfied  myself  that  all  the  living  species  of  land 
shells,  which  I  have  collected,  were  found  on  or  nearly  on  the  same  as- 
pect, viz.  eastern  or  S.  E.  ;  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such 
partiality,  and  as  this  is  most  probably  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
animal,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  all-wise  Director  of  naturehaa  imparted 
an  instinct  to  these  tender  beings,  which  enables  them  to  choose  the 
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ntaation  most  fayonrable  to  their  wants  and  safety.  May  not,  there- 
fore, the  fact  of  their  being  found  on  the  eastern  aspect  of  the  rocks  an^ 
trees  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  it  to  originate  in  a  desire  to  find 
didter  from  the  western  blast  during  the  dry  heats  of  sununer,  and  to 
be  in  a  situation  to  enjoy  the  first  refreshing  and  invigorating  showers 
of  the  rainy  season? 

I  have  piit  the  above  as  a  query,  because  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
nuns  prevail  from  the  d^tward  or  south-eastward,  although  at  this  sta- 
tion they  have  certainly  done  so  this  year.  I  shall  however  take  every 
opportunity  of  ascertaining^  whether  the  above  is  a  constant  habit  of 
the  land  shells  or  not,  and  in  this  I  hope  I  shall  be  assisted  by  others  of 
your  oorrespondents  who  may  be  willing  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject. 

Pabt  2. — Oh  the  Freeh-water  Umvahes. 
No.  1.-— Genus  Ampuli^abia. 
AxFiru<ABiA. — ^Found  in  jheds;  Mr.  Bbnson'b  description  of  the  ani- 
mal,  as  fieur  as  I  have  been  able  to    ascertain,  is   perfectly   correct. 
Operculum  calcareous? 

F«r.     With  longitudinal  brown  bands ;  found  with  the  last,  in  jheels 

I  have  one  large  specimen  with  stripes,  which  is  indeed  the  only  one 
I  have  seen,  but  the  young  ones  are  very  commonly  met  with.  Oper- 
euhmi  calcareona. 

No.  2. — Palitdina,  Bengalensis  9 

This  is  a  very  common  shell,  occurring  plentifully  in  most  jheels  and 
stagnant  nullahs.  In  the  Jegu  nullah  at  Chunar  they  are  in  abun- 
dance, but  the  first  specimens  I  procured  at  Humeergurh  near  Nee- 
much,  in  a  large  jheel.  The  animal  is  beautifully  studded  over  with  black 
and  orange  coloured  spots.  It  is  ova- viviparous ;  from  one  I  obtained 
102  young  ones.  Length  of  the  shell  from  1^  to  2  inches.  Tlie  young 
have  a  ridge  or  keel  on  the  body  whorl,  which  makes  the  aperture  sub- 
triangular  ;  this  is  lost  in  the  mature  shell. 

The  umbilicus  of  the  shell  varies  much  in  different  spicimens,  some 
shewing  scarcely  any,  while  others  have  it  very  well  defined  and  rather 
deqp. 

The  shell  is  covered  with  an  olive-green  epidermis  and  longitudi- 
nally striped  with  brown ;  on  the  body  whorl  these  stripes  are  nine  in 
number,  and  are  placed  alternately,  a  narrow  one  and  a  broad  one. 
Operculum  corneous. 

No.  3. — ^Paludina. 

In  jheels  and  stagnant  nullahs. 

Hiis  has  a  broad  brown  band  running  longitudinally  from  the  apex 
to  the  aperture. 
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The  young  are  keeled  like  those  of  the  last  species.  Length  about 
one  inch— aperture  with  a  bleak  homy  rim.    Operc.  oomeona. 

No.  4. — ^Palcdina. 

Found  in  a  large  jheel  near  Chunar. 

The  spire  very  much  corroded.  Colour  pale  oliye-green.  Apertore 
with  ablack  homy  rim.  One  of  these  produced  27,  and  another  87  young 
ones;  they  have  the  ridge  and  the  sub- triangular  aperture  when  young. 
Length  firom  nine  lines  to  an  inch.  Animal  orange  and  black.  Operc. 
comeous. 

No.  5. — Paluoina. 

Found  in  the  Jegn  nullah  at  Chunar. 

SheU  solid  and  thick,  pale  green,  interior  white.  Little  more  than 
an  inch  in  length.    Operc.  comeous. 

No.  6. — ^Faludina. 

Found  in  a  very  large  jhil  near  Chnnar.  Cdour  dark  olive-green, 
and  longitudinally  striped  with  10  black  stripes,  alternately  narrow  and 
broad.  Spire  corroded ;  margins  of  the  mouth  with  a  homy  rim.  This 
shell  is  more  globular  than  any  I  have  seen,  belonging  to  the  Genus 
Paludina.  I  have  only  two  of  them,  and  the  animal  is  unknown  to  me. 
Operc.  corneous. 

No.  7.— Valvata  ? 

This  is  the  shell  of  which  a  description  appeared  in  the  9th  No.  of 
the  Journal,  under  the  head  of  Notes  on  the  Habits  of  the  Paludina. 

These  sheUs  differ  much  in  the  development  of  the  umbilicus,  some 
having  it  well  defined,  others  having  scarcely  any.     Operc.   calcareous. 

This  I  found  at  Mirzapoor,  at  the  foot  of  trees,  in  puddles  of  water. 

No.  8.— Valvata  ? 

These  I  have  seen  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and 
nullahs,  but  always  dead  and  injured  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  Ihe 
only  living  ones  I  have  seen,  I  found  at  Dhuni  in  the  Jypoor  terri- 
tory, under  a  wall  enclosing  one  side  of  a  dirty  tank.  The  spire  of 
these  is  not  corroded  like  the  last  species,  nor  has  it  any  umbilicus ;  aper- 
ture ang^ular  above  and  below.     Operc.  calcareous. 

No.  9.— Valvata  ? 

Found  with  No.  7,  at  Mirzapoor. 

The  aperture  only  angular  above. 

No  umbilicus.     Operculum  calcareous. 

No.  10. — Plamorbis,  Chrneue  ? 

These  may  be  found  in  almost  every  jheel  or  stagnant  piece  of  water. 
Like  all  the  fresh-water  univalves,  they  bury  themsdves  in  the  mud,  as 
the  water  evaporates  during  tiie  hot  seasons  of  the  year.  I  brought  a 
lump  of  dry  day  from  the  bed  of  a  jhed  at  Mirzapoor,  to  Neemuch,  and 
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having  kept  it  for  a  year,  I  found  on  inuneraing  it  in  water,  that  the 
sheila  imbedded  in  it,  were  still  alive  and  healthy.    Diameter  |  inch. 

No.  11. — ^Va&.?  PLANoaBia. 

These  I  brought  from  Mirzapoor,  and  have  marked  them  as  a  variety, 
on  accQfont  of  their  form  being  more  regular,  than  the  last;  they  were 
foand  plentifully,  and  may  probably  prove  the  young  of  Flanorbis 
No.  10. 

No.  12. — Planorbis. 

The  whorls  in  this  species  are  very  much  flattened. — ^The  aperture 
opening  obliquely  and  oval — shell  thin  and  diaphanous — ^whorls  4  or 
5  in  number-— diameter  3|  lines. 

The  ezuvia  common  on  the  Ganges. — ^They  are  found  in  stagnant 
waters — ^more  frequently  in  nullahs  than  in  jheels. 

No.  13. — Planorbis. 

Animal  blacldsh.  The  shell  minute/of  three  or  four  whorls,  which  are 
rounded ;  aperture  oblique ;  diameter  about  1^  line. 

These  very  small  shells  I  found  during  the  hot  winds  of  1833,  in 
the  ear&en  pans  containing  the  water  for  my  tatties.  They  were 
drawn  from  a  weU  in  my  compound,  .the  bottom  of  which  is  hard  trap* 
rock,  and  also  from  one  other  well  near  my  house.  How  they  got  into 
these  wells  I  cannot  conceive,  as  there  is  no  nullah  or  pond  near  them* 
Tliey  were  not  abundant. 

No.  14. — ^Melania. 

lliese  I  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  among  exuviae.  Tliey  are 
injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun.    They  inhabit  rivers. 

No.  14. 

A  smaller  size.  These  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  foregoing.  I  ob- 
tained them  during  the  hot  winds,  from  the  same  well  in  which  the 
small  FlanorbiB,  No.  13,  was  taken.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well  is  hard  trap-rock,  and  unless  the  fMiimi^lft  burrow  into 
the  eidee  of  the  well,  they  cannot  possibly  find  protection  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  In  this  wdl  there  is  no  true  spring,  it  being  supplied  merely  by 
the  water  soaking  down  from  the  surface  during  the  rains. 

No.  16. — Melania. 

I  have  one  specimen,  which  was  given  ne  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son's, from  whom  he  obtained  it.  The  epidermis  is  dark  olive  green. 
Shell  2  inches  long.    The  body  whori  longitudinally  tuberculated. 

No.  16. — ^Melania. 

This  species,  of  which  I  have  only  one  specimen,  is  of  a  blackiah  colour. 
Transversely  wrinkled  on  the  whorls.     Length  1 J  inch. 

This  I  found  in  a  nullah  at  Chunar,  which  with  the  exception  of  the 
rainy  season,  at  which  time  it  joins  the  Ganges,  is  strictly  "  stagnant 
water  J*    The  animal  was  alive,  and  in  soft  mud. 
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I  mention  this  ourcumstance,  because  Mr.  Bbnson  haa  said  in  No.  13 
of  the  Glaninos  in  Sciencb,  when  speaking  of  Melanis,  "  I  have  never 
met  them  in  jheels  or  standing  waters,  so  that  they  may  be  strictly 
called  fluviatile." 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  procuring  any  of  these  sheila 
alive,  from  rivers :  the  only  two  living  specimens  in  my  collection  were 
taken — ^the  one  from  a  muddy  nullah,  the  other  from  a  well. 

No.  17 — ^Ltmn^sa. 

Shell  thin,  fragile,  diaphanous. 

Found  in  abondance  in  the  Jegu  nullah  at  Chunar,  also  in  moat 
jheels. 

Fresh-'Water  BwaJves, 
No.  18.— Unio? 
Found  in  nullahs  at  Chunar ;  also  in  tanks.     Leng^  of  my  largest 
specimen  2§  inches ;  epidemus  greemsh  brown ;  beaks  decorticated.     In- 
terior, beautifally  nacreoos. 

No.  19.-^yNio? 
Found  at  Chunar  in  nullahs  and  tanks.     Beaks  decorticated ;  eplder* 
mis  dark-brown.    These  shells  are  generally  tubercdated  interioriy,  pre- 
senting an  appearance  of  small  pearls.    The  pearly  texture  of  the  inte- 
rior is  often  coloured  with  a  pinkish  tinge. 

No.  20. — Unio  ? 
In  rivers,  nullahs,  and  tanks.     Flentiiul  in  the  Jegu  nullah  at  Chu- 
nar.     Epidermis  yellowish  or  pale  brownish  green.      Beaks  naked. 
More  solid  than  the  preceding,  and  the  interior  lustre  more  brilliant. 

No.  21.— Unio? 
Can  this  be  the  young  of  Unio  No.  18  ? 

I  found  them  frequently  in  small  pools  of  water,  left  in  the  hoUowa  of 
sand-banks  on  the  Ganges ;  they  are  easily  traced  by  the  tortuous  fur. 
fOwe  which  they  leave  on  the  sand.  They  are  very  slight,  and  the  inte- 
rior appears  to  be  satiny. 

No.  22. — Ctclas. 
Epidemus  olive-brown,  and  in  some,  of  different  shades  of  olive-green* 
Transversely  furrowed;  beaks  sometimes  pale  purplish,  sometimes  de. 
corticated. 
Found  in  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers. 

No.  23.— Vab. 
Epidermis  pale  yellow,  or  dirty  straw-colour. 
In  the  Ganges  at  Mirzapoor. 

No.  24.— Vae. 
Some  specimens  brownish,  others  pale  yellowish*  with  longitudinal 
rays  or  stripes  of  brown. 
'  At  Hirzapoor  in  the  Gauges. 
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No.  25. — ^NovAcuLiNA  Ganqstica — BensoD. 

Found  at  Mirzapoor  in  the  Ganges. 

On  stormy  days,  I  generally  found  plenty  of  than. 

Note  to  the  Editor. 

These  are  aU  I  have  yet  collected. 

I  have  sent  a  few  of  each  kind,  except  Nos.  10  of  the  Land  Shells, 
and  6,  15,  16,  and  25  of  the  Fresh- water  Shells.  Of  some  of  those 
sent  I  have  so  very  few  that  I  could  only  spare  one  or  two,  without 
making  my  cabinet  very  bare.  The  poorness  of  the  specimens  there- 
fore I  hope  you  wiU  excuse  for  the  present,  and  should  you  not  already 
possess  sufficient,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  sending  more  whenever  lucky 
enough  to  fall  in  with  them. 

Should  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  present  communication  be  too 
trifling  for  the  pages  of  your  Journal,  do  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  re^ 
jecting  it.  My  object  in  writing,  not  being  for  the  sake  of  seeing  m^ 
9elf  m  print,  but  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  facts,  in  the  cause 
of  truth. 

Neenmck,  20th  October,  1833. 

List  of  Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells*. 


8.  ValTata? 

9.  ? 

10.  Planorbift, oornens  * 

U.  Vir. ? •▼». 

12.  ,  ...    (mihi)  oompreMOf. 

13.  , 

14.  MekniAy 

15 


Land  SheiU. 

1.  Cyclostoma,  (mihi)  torqoata? 

2.  ?  rmihi^  fiueiata  ? 

3.  Helix, (mihi)  petroaa  ? 

4.  Bttlimiu, acntos  ? 

5.  ■  ?  . .  (mihi)  graciliB  ? 

6.  Pupa, (mihi)  cylindrical  ? 

7.  , Tmihi)  coenopicta  ? 

8.  ,  ......  (mihi)  hicolor  ? 

9.  Sneciiiea  ? oblonga  ? 

10.  AiiriciilaScaralMeiu,ScarabKiif,Lam. 

Fresh'WUter  UninaUfes. 

1.  Ampollaria, 

Var (mihi)  striata  ? 

2.  FSahidina, Bengalensui  ? 

3.  ~  ,...••••..• 

4.  , 

5.  

6.  , 

7.  Yalvato? 

The  specific  names  are  given  in  my  cabinet  to  ^uible  me  to  diatiii« 
goish  them,  and  I  have  here  inserted  them,  for  the  sake  of  reference 
should  you  notice  them.  Those  marked  (mihi)  I  have  myself  given. 
The  others  are  those  of  Authors,  and  given  where  I  thought  they  be- 
longed. 

*  Whea  we  are  aUe  to  famish  a  plate  of  these  shells,  the  preseat  fis;ares  of 
reference  shall  be  preserved.— £d. 


16.  — — ,  ....  (mihi) 

17.  LymnAS, Umoaa  ? 

ANNMVet. 

18.  Unio? 

19.  , 

20.  , 

21.  , 

22.  Cyclas,  . .  « 

23.  , 

24.  , 

25.  NovacidinaGangetica,  1  /., 

B.NBON,......../^"««*»"- 
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VI.— -4  Catalogue  of  Stars  to  be  ohnrved  wUh  the  Moon,  m  March  and 
April,  lBd4,with  theview  of  detemuning  thedifferenceof  longitude  of  the 
places  whereat  they  may  be  observed.  By  John  Curnin,  Esq.  F.R.A.S. 

Of  all  the  methodfl  which  have  hitherto  been  deviaed  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  difference  of  longitade  of  any  two  places  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  it  is  now  agreed  on,  that  that  dependent  upon  the  observed 
interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  transit  of  the  moon's  limb 
and  of  a  star,  having  the .  same  declination  as  the  moon,  is  the  most 
accurate,  certain,  and  expeditious. 

It  b  the  most  accurate,  because  it  involves  no  data  but  the  rate  at 
which  the  moon's  right  ascension  increases  in  the  interval  between  its 
passing  over  the  two  meridians  :  it  is  the  most  certain,  because  it  can 
be  put  in  practice,  at  least  twelve  times  in  each  lunation :  it  is  also  the 
most  expeditious,  because  as  many  stars  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  as 
are  especially  fit  for  this  purpose,  may  be  observed  at  both  observatories 
on  each  night ;  each  of  which,  if  a  corresponding  one  has  been  made  at 
the  other  observatory,  being  independent  of  the  others,  serves  to  give 
an  independent  estimate  of  the  longitude. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  I  should  give  a  detailed  account  of 
this  method  of  determining  the  longitude,  because  that  has  been  ably 
done  by  Mr.  Baut  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society;  nor 
that  I  should  insist  on  the  accuracy  and  value  of  this  method,  as  both 
seem  to  be  attested  by  the  fact,  that  for  the  first  time  a  catalogue  of 
moon-culminating  stars  has  been  inserted  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
this  year :  but  inasmuch  as  I  have  ventured  to  insert  some  stars  in  the 
accompan3ring  catalogue,  which  are  expressly  rejected  in  the  report 
made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  relative  to  the 
improvements  to  be  introduced  into  the  Nautical  Almanac,  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  insert  here  that  portion  of  the  report,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  compared  with  my  reasons  for  deviating  from  its  implied  injunction, 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  deemed  sufficient  by  resident  observers  in 
India : 

*'  The  Committee  stronglj  recommend  the  insertioii  of  the  ^/  qfmoom-eulminmiinff 
starSf  given  in  the  lato  Supplementi  to  the  Nantioal  Ahnaasc,  as  affoi^ng  one  of 
the  best  modes  of  detennining  the  longitude  of  distant  places,  when  the  navigator, 
furnished  with  a  transit  instrument,  can  obtain  a  landing.  As  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  however,  that  only  one  list  of  such  stars  should  be  published  for  the  use 
of  navigators  of  all  nations,  and  as  Professor  Encke  proposes  to  discontinue  his  list 
as  soon  as  he  is  assured  that  the  British  Government  will  permanently  adopt  one, 
the  Committee  trust  that  they  may  be  excused  for  entering  rather  more  minutely 
into  the  mode  in  which  those  stars  should  be  selected.  They  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  aoimore  than  four  stars  should  be  selected  for  one  day,  two  of  whioh  are  to 
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precede  and  two  to  follow  themoon:  that  the  stars  thus  forming  each  pair  bechosen 
so  as  not  to  bo  Tory  distant  from  each  other  in  right  ascension,  and  nearly  midway 
between  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  her  transit  on  two  conse- 
cotiTc  days:  that  the  two  stars  chosen  to  follow  the  moon  on  onedaybeadoptedas  the 
two  to  precede  the  moon  on  the  sabseqaent  day  :  that  no  star  be  selected  below  the 
5th,  bvt  on  no  account  below  the  6th,  magnitude :  that  the  stars  so  chosen  should 
not  be  aitaated  more  than  five  degrees  from  the  path  of  the  moon's  true  orbit :  and 
that  the  list  should  be  continued  through  each  lunation  within  four  days  of  the  new 
moon:  that  the  apparent  right  ascension  (in  time)  of  the  star  to  two  places,  and  the 
mean  declination  of  the  star  to  the  nearest  minute,  be  giren." 

In  the  first  place,  those  stars  recommended  by  the  council  are  intend- 
ed for  universal  use,  and  as  being  the  most  likely  to  be  visible  in  ordi* 
nary  states  of  the  weather  in  places  having  variable  climates.  The 
number  of  these  stars  seem  to  me  to  have  been  selected  with  reference 
to  fixed  observatories,  wherein  a  few  observations  being  made  on  each 
night  of  every  lunation  for  a  considerable  interval  of  time,would  even- 
tually assign  the  difference  of  longitude  between  them  with  the  utmost 
accuracy:  whereas,  those  in  India,  with  one  exception,  may  be  aptly 
called  flying  observatories.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  desirable  that  we 
should  be  enabled  to  determine  the  difference  of  longitude  of  these,  in  the 
shortest  interval  of  time;  and  therefore,  for  this  reason,  and  from  the 
consideration  that  the  climate  will  interpose  no  serious  obstacle  to  their 
being  observed,  I  have  inserted  those  stars  which  are  so  expressly 
repudiated  by  that  report. 

Another  motive  for  forming  this  extended  catalogue  has  arisen  from 
this  consideration,  that  those  stars  inserted  in  the  Nautical  Almanac 
have  been  selected  with  regard  to  observatories  wherein  astronomers  or 
their  assistants  are  expected  to  spend  their  nights,  and  who,  therefore, 
are  supposed  to  endure  no  pain  and  to  forego  no  pleasure  to  be  prepared 
to  make  those  especial  observations  at  all  hours ;  whereas,  with  the 
exception  already  referred  to,  observers  here  have  other  duties  of  a  civil, 
political,  or  military  nature  to  fulfil,  and  may,  therefore,  however  willing, 
be  unable  at  all  times  to  attend  at  the  proper  hour  of  the  night  to 
mftl^e  those  observations,  and  those  correlative  ones  whereby  the  error 
of  iheir  time-pieces,  and  the  deviation  of  their  instruments  from  the 
meridian,  may  be  determined. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  others,  which  will  easily  suggest  themselves, 
Ihave  ventured  to  draw  up  the  accompanying  extended  catalogue ;  butfrom 
which  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  interval  of  time  necessary  to  devote 
to  the  transit  will  seldom  exceed  one  hour.  If^  however,  gentlemen 
would  observe  ^ose  stars  which  are  inserted  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
and  which  I  may  have  omitted,  they  would  essentially  promote  our  geo- 
gnphical  knowledge  in  India,  as  their  observation,  combined  with  those 
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which  are  sore  to  be  made  in  Europe,  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  longi- 
tude of  places  here  relative  to  the  principal  observatories  in  Europe. 

With  the  view  of  holding  out  every  possible  inducement  to  gentle- 
men to  make  these  observations, .  I  have  inserted  the  apparent  right  ascen* 
sion  of  the  stars^  although  so  far  as  this  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  is  concerned,  the  mean  places  would  have  answered  equally 
well;  and  if  inserted,  would  have  saved  me  much  trouble.  But  as  gen- 
tlemen in  India,  for  whose  use  this  catalogue  is  intended,  may  not  have 
accurate  time-pieces,  nor  sufficient  leisure  to  determine  the  errors  of 
them,  or  the  deviation  of  their  instruments  from  the  meridian,  I  have 
inserted  a  few  stars  which  it  appeared  to  me  could  be  observed 
without  in  any  manner  trenching  upon  the  time  necessary  for  the  other 
observations,  and  which  if  observed  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  error 
of  the  time-piece  and  the  deviation  of  the  instrument  from  the  meridian 
at  the  time  of  making  these  observations,  and  thus  to  render  the  kind 
of  watch  employed  but  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration. 

The  certainty  with  which  the  longitude  can  be  deduced  by  this  me- 
thod appears  to  me  so  great,  as  to  induce  the  conviction  that  many 
gentlemen  would  gladly  make  an  extensive  series  of  such  observations, 
if  they  saw  the  chance  of  corresponding  observations  being  made  to 
confer  a  value  upon  their  labours  :  and,  as  they  may  rest  assured  that 
those  observations  will  be  cheerfully  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Madras 
observatory,  they  will  be  sure  of  having  at  least  one  point  of  reference 
besides  those  which  their  own  labours  will  create.  With  the  view  then 
of  affording  all  the  aid  which  circumstances  at  present  place  at  my  dis- 
posal, I  send  you  the  accompanying  catalogue,  and  will  continue  to  ^pre* 
pare  others  for  circulation  in  succession  through  the  same  channel,  tiU 
experience  shall  have  convinced  me  of  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  * 
them. 

I  have  but  one  more  remark  to  make — and  that  is,  that  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  most  desirable  that  gentlemen  should  transmit  their  observations 
as  they  are  made,  which  you  could  arrange  in  the  form  of  a  table,  «md 
publish  for  general  information.  In  this  manner  all  parties  would  be  ena- 
bled to  compare  their  own  observations  with  those  of  others,  and  assign 
a  cause  for  any  anomaly  which  these  comparisons  should  point  out.  To 
make  these  observations  of  permanent  value,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  excused 
for  stating,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  desirable  *^^  the  spot 
whereon  they  are  made  should  be  more  accurately  defined  ^h%r\  similar 
observations  made  in  other  places  have  hitherto  been  : — ^that,  in  short, 
an  exact  measurement  of  the  distance  of  the  observatory  from  some  re- 
markable and  natural  objects  should  be  given,  so  that  the  position  of 
these^  and  of  the  observatory,  should  be  permanently  preserved. 
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Cot&logMe 


Nimef  of 
Stars. 


Mag 


«ColWBbR, 

132  Taori, 
30  Anrwm 

136  Tauri, 
0  CohnnlMe, 
139  Tanri, 
>  1  Lioab, 
141  Tkori, 
2  Geminor. 

3 , 

6 . 

2  LynciSf 
K  Colombtt, 
13  6«ininor« 


(5.6) 
6 

(3.4) 
6 
2 
5 
6 

(4.5) 
3 

(5.e) 

6 

(6.7) 
I     6 

(4.5) 
(4.5) 
3 


D6C11. 


e 
^ 


19  54 

27  CSraiiBor. 
(834) 
Caa-Mij. 
Geminor. 
17 
:  >    1  Ldmb, 
42  Gcminor. 

43 , 

23  Can.Maj. 

47  (Seminor. 

52 

64 

1(897) 


4-18  27 
23  55 

21  2 
25  48 

-^  10 

+24  30 

55  39 

27  34 

—35  50 

+25  55 

23    4 

22  30 

23  39 
23  8 
22  56 
59    4 

-^5    5 
+22  36 


6    +28 

3  25 

5  I     77 
1    —16 

(6,7)  +21 

6  I     25 
I     23 

6  ;     24 

4  .     20 

4  —15 

6  +27 

7  I     25 
6  '     41 

5  .—44 


>  llimb, 

9Cancri, 
16  Gancri, 
7  2  ArgQM, 
l9Caiicri, 
1  Ume  Maj. 
28Caiicri, 


3 

6 

6 

2 

6 

(4.5)i 

(6.7), 


18 

23 

27 

20 

23 

h-«2 

23 

18 

—46 

+24 

61 

24 


24 
17 
10 
29 
57 
34 
49 
27 
49 
23 
8 

10 
10 
53 


58 

3 

47 

55 

33 

12 

20 

4 

32 

7 

9 

50 

33 

17 

42 


A.  R. 


h. 
5 


m.  t. 
22  28.02 
25  18.14 
27  42.68 
29  25.81 
33  37.74 
38  48.65 
40  55.44 
42  52.97 
45  6.21 
47  41.03 
49 

51  39.38 
56  40.82 
59  38.3b 
2  14,08 
4  57.34 
10  38.68 
12  54.32 


29  4.31 
33  42.41 
35  43.91 
49.73 
35.85 
5.21 


37 
41 
45 

48 

52 

54 

56 

1 

4 

6 

8 


17.25 
15.33 
14.61 
4.56 
32.08 
28.49 
15.31 


23  57.86 
29  53.15 
34  24.41 
36  30.14 
38  97.09 
43  19.39 
45  58.24 
60 

52  34.15 
56  27.66 
2  41.06 
4  26.88 
1#  39.18 
16  24.35 
18  45.33 


21 


Names  of 
Stars. 


22 


23 


8 


63CaBcri, 
>1  limb, 
b2  Arg.  Car. 
77  Cancri, 

(1117) 
wAif.  Car. 
83  Cancri, 
(1135) 

(1141)(Leo.) 
4  Leeiiis, 


^•g 


8  Leoais, 
h  Arg.  Car. 
16  Leonis, 

18 , 

t  Argva, 
>  1  Limb, 
30  Leonis, 

34     - 
(1220)  — ' 

41 , 

42 , 

r  Arg.  Car. 
36  Urs.  Mi^. 
46  Leonis, 


5 

(5.6) 
6 
5 
6 
5 
7 

(4.5) 


(6.7) 
5 
6 
6 

4 

(3.4) 

6 

6 

2 

6 
(4.5) 

5 

6 


19  Ainu, 


23     6.06 
30  32.92 

17.42. 

14.52 

8.32 


32 
35 
40 


4tf  10.48 


24 


49  Leonis,  6 
p  Arg.  Vel.  5 
37Sextantai  6 
p  Afgns,  3 

46  Leo.  Min.  (4.5) 
56  Leonis,    I     7 

63 ,    1(4.5) 

>  1  Limb,    I 
52  Urs.  Maj.  (3.4) 
(1322)(Leo.)'(6.7) 

(1326)  

9  Centauri, 
78  Leonis, 
1  Draconii, 
1  Virginia, 


Decn. 


+16  14 

20  45 

—58  26 

+  22  43 

2158 

—58  16 

+18  25 

+82    3 

20  31 

23  42 


+17  11 
—58  28 
+14  47 
12  35 
—53  45 
+16  54 

17  35 

14  12 

18  35 
20  41 

15  49 
—40  47 
+56  50 

15    0 


+  9 

—47 

+  7 

—48 

+35 

7 

8 

11 

45 

8 

13 

—53 

+  11 

70 

9 


31 
20 
16 
31 
7 
5 
15 
47 
25 
59 
46 
33 
27 
16 
4 


A.  R. 


b.  m.    s. 

8  48  18w22 
63 

55  21.29 
59  48.57 

9  4  7.79 
6  37.18 
9  42.75 

12  47.20 
15  25.30 
22  14.77 


10 


27 
29 
34 
37 
51 
56 
58 
2 
7 
10 
12 
15 
19 
23 


51.84 
39.47 
41.45 

26.67 
4.30 

16.78 
42.31 
13.14 
48.97 
54.74 
14.39 
59.61 
20.56 


10 


11 


89  Leonis, 

I  Virginisy 
3  *  V 
Hya.  &  Crat. 
64  Urs.  Maj. 
(1383) 

8  Yirginis, 
>1  Limb, 

II  Yirginis, 
(1404) 

4Co^, 

16  Virginia 

17 i 

(1434)  — ^ 


26 

30 

37 

39 

44 

47 

56 

57 

0 

5 

7 

13 
15 
21 
29 


19.82 
22.14 
27.05 
39.97 
1.26 
24.62 
27.40 

19.72 
24.56 
17.92 
28.94 
16.47 
31.17 
54.57 


11  25  52.78 

29  54.55 

37  20.23 

40  21.47 

45  5.38 

49  44.10 

52  22.79 

56 

12  1  36.92 

4  25.81 

7  17.45 

11  55^9 

14  5.79 

19  61J62 
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N»^_«f  1^, 


Decn. 


18 


c  ArguSy 
33  Cancri, 
4  UrBC  Maj. 
Dl  Limb, 
43  Cancii, 
o  Argus, 

» , 

(1088)  Can. 

69 , 

77 . 


19 


20 


81  Cancii, 

82 , 

83 , 

( Argus, 
(1441)  Can. 
4  Leonis, 
NArg.inCar 
2)  1  Limb, 
(1173)  Leo. 

20 , 

^  Argus, 
(1200)(Leo.) 
30  Leonis, 


32  Leonis, 

34 , 

37 , 

42 , 

rArginVel. 
45  Leonis, 

46 , 

^  1  Limb, 
p  Arg.  inVel. 
52  I^nis, 

53 , 

V  Arg.  Car. 
a  Ursse  Maj. 
63  Leonis, 
70 . 


(6.7)  +22  4 

6  18  9 
(6.7)   21  16 

18.52 
25  5 
—58  58 
+21  0 
64  54 
22  5 

5  22  4 
4  —52  19 
3  ^54  5 

7  +17  52 

6  25  7 
(5.6)   22  43 


6 
7 
2 
6 
5 


A.  R. 


h. 
7 
8 


(6.7) 
6 
6 
2 
7 

(4.5) 
5 

7 
7 

4 
7 
(3.4) 


+15  40 
15  38 
18  25 

—58  33 
20  31 
23  42 

—56  17 

+18  55 

20  57 

21  58 
—53  45 
+12  26 

17  36 


(4 


63  Leonis, 
52  Urs.  Mig. 
(1322)  Leo. 
77  Leonis, 

78 , 

1  Draconis, 
19Hyd.Crat. 
]>  1  Limb, 
1  Virginis, 
2 , 


(4 


1 

6 

6 

6 

.5) 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

2 

.5) 

3 


(4.5) 
(3.4) 

(6.7) 
4 

(3.4) 

4 

(6.7) 
5 


+12 

14 

14 

15 

—40 

+10 

15 

14 

—47 

+15 

11 

—67 

+62 

8 

16 


47 
12 
34 
49 
47 
37 

0 
30 
20 

5 
26 
57 
39 
15 
21 


+  8  15 
45  25 

8  59 
6  67 

+1127 

70  16 

—30  55 

+  8  58 

9  4 
9  12 


9 
10 


11 


m. 
57 

2 
10 
13 
16 
19 
23 
25 
29 
33 
35 
40 
46 
53 
69 


s. 

58.66 
40.61 
38.79 
51.18 
46.66 
6.22 
5.64 
37.88 

39.77 

32.79 

7.47 

1.15 

0.93 

48.19 


< 


20 


21 
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4  Virginis, 

6 , 

9 , 

9  Centaari, 


Mag 


9  3 
6 
9 
12 
15 
22 
26 
29 
34 
40 
51 
55 
58 


12.08 
3.36 
42.37 
37.69 
24.87 
14.35 
10.17 

4.15 
32.10 

3.58 
14.76 
16.50 


59 
2 
7 
12 
15 
18 
23 
28 
30 
37 
40 
46 
53 
56 
5 


31.62 
42.07 
46.21 
54.47 
14.00 
52.98 
20.33 

21.72 
37.65 
31.99 
49.26 
26.64 
37.25 
31.66 


11 


10  56 

11  0 
5 

12 
15 
21 
24 
27 
29 
36 


27.25 
19.45 
24.43 
34.77 
16.36 
31.21 
51.45 

54.49 
43.46 


22 


10  Virginis, 
9  Crads, 
13  Virginis, 

17 , 

(1434) 
7  Crucis, 
D  1  Limb, 
(1458)  Virg. 
7I  Virginis, 
$  Crucis, 
37  Virginis, 
77  Urs.  M^. 
44  Virginis, 
14Can.Ven. 


(5.6) 
6 

(4..5) 
3 


44  Virginis, 

48 , 

14Can.Ven. 
51  Virginis, 
I  Centauri, 
66  Virginis, 
>  1  L^nb, 
79  Virginis, 
c  Centauri, 
82  Virginis, 

I  Centauri, 
fi  Centauri, 

3 , 

10  Draconis, 
93  Virginis, 

II  Draconis, 
99  Virginis, 


6 
3 
6 
6 
7 
(2.3) 

7 
4 
2 
6 
3 
6 
5 


Decn. 


A.  R. 


9  11 

9  23 

9  40 

—49  46 


6 
6 
5 

(4.5) 
3 
6 

4 

3 

(5.6) 
5 

(4.5) 
(4.5) 
(4.5) 
(3.4) 

4 


+  2  51 
—57  48 
+  09 
+  6  16 
+  5  20 
—56  9 
+  2  48 
+  2  47 

—  0  30 
58  45; 

+  3  59 
66  52 

—  2  53 
+36  42 


h. 
11 


m.  s. 
39  23.09 
46  32.61 
56  45.87 
69  49.25 


12 


1  11.54 
6  22.81 
10  10.53 
14  5.77 
19  51.68 
21  54.70 
25 

29  55.57 
33  15.84 
37  7.69 
43  10.83 
46  43.58 
51  7.67 
57  59.38 


10  Draconis,  (4.5) 
23  v2  Centauri,      6 
(1601)  Vii^.      7 

94 ,  6 

96 ,        (6.7) 

98 ,  4 

16  Bootis,  1 

lOOVirginis,      4 
2  Librae,  6 

^  1  Limb, 
27  Bootis,      (3.4) 
(1651)  (Ub.)  (6.7) 
a  Lupi,  3 

34  Bootis,      (4.5) 
7  Librse,        (5.6) 

13 ,  6 

fi  Lupi,  (3.4) 

ISIibrK,     I     7 


—  2 

—  2 
+36 

—  4 

—35 

—  4 

—  3 
+  0 
—62 

—  7 
—32 
—41 
—32 
+65 
+  2 
+65 

—  5 


53 
44 

42 
37 
48 
16 
33 
16 
35 
50 
10 
37 
8 
33 
22 
11 
11 


12 


13 


+65 
—44 

—  8 

—  8 

—  9 

—  9 
+•20 
—12 
—10 

—  9 
+39 
—11 
—46 
+27 
—13 
— U 
—42 
—10 


14 


51 
56 
57 

1 
11 
15 
22 
26 
29 
32 
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VT I . — MiMeellanecua. 
Afmhenery  Meeting  qfthe  Royal  Ariatie  Society ^  Saturday,  11 M  May,  1833. 

The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  prosperoos 
Institation  has  jnst  reached  ns,  and  we  hasten  to  put  onr  readers  in  possession  of 
SBch  parts  of  it  as  moat  be  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  kindred  researches  and 
pnrsaits  in  the  country  whence  the  literary  food  of  all  Asiatic  Societies  is  alike  pro- 
vided. The  proceedings  themseWes  are  as  usual  on  such  occasions  but  a  string  of 
unanimoua  thanks  for  services,  great  or  small,  rendered  during  the  past  year.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Gkates  C.  Haugbton  had  been  obliged  to  resign  the 
ofioe  of  Secretary,  from  ill  health  ;  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Captain  Hkkuy  Hark* 
iTBSs.  The  Right  Honorable  C.  W.  W.  Wynk  continues  to  be  President,  and 
l4ent.-Col.  J.  Tod,  Librarian. 

Economy  hna  been  the  standing  order  in  the  financial  department,  not  without 
good  effect,  since  a  debt  of  jl?160  has  been  cleared,  and  a  balance  accumulated  of 
neariy  jf400  from  the  contributions  of  the  year,  after  a  payment  of  j^300  for  print- 
ing, and  ;f900  for  house  rent,  taxes,  and  establishment. 

The  Society  has  232 paying  members,  at  2  and  3  guineas  per  annum  ;  it  admitted 
23  new  members  in  ld33,  paying  fiye-guinea  admission  fees.  We  observe  among 
the  touroes  of  income  a  yearly  donation  of  one  hundred  guineas  from  the  Court  of 
Direetors,  besides  many  Tsluable  presents,  and  a  hundred  pounds /rom  the  Orien- 
tal Tranalation  Fund : — a  lamentable  contrast  all  this  to  the  state  of  things  in  the 
parent  Society  of  Bengal,  which  has  received,  at  least  in  these  latter  days,  but  lit- 
tle indeed  of  the  fostering  aid  and  patronage  either  of  the  local  Government  or  of 
the  Honorable  Court ;  and  has  itself  subscribed  (from  the  contributions  of  only 
about  fifty  paying  members)  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  to  the  Translation  Fund  ; 
and  yet  cannot  even  attempt  to  print  a  volume  in  promotion  of  the  professed  objects 
of  that  useful  institution  on  the  responsibility  of  a  resident  committee  of  the  fund  1 
We  remark  that  the  composition  for  the  subscription  of  an  elected  resident  member 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  thirty  guineas,  and  for  a  non-resident,  twenty  :  the 
same  scale  might,  we  think,  be  advantageously  adopted  into  our  own  rules. 

There  ia  another  new  rule  equally  worthy  of  imitation  ;  namely,  ''  that  the  re- 
signatioB  of  no  member  shall  be  received  un^he  has  sent  in  a  written  declaration^ 
and  has  paid  up  all  his  arrears  of  subscription.'* 

We  remark  with  pleasure  the  acknowledgment  of  several  literary  contributions 
from  native  corresponding  members  in  the  Madras  presidency,  the  result  we  would 
hope  of  the  extension  of  English  education  in  the  peninsula :  the  same  good  effect 
it  already  visible  in  our  own  pages,  and  it  is  a  part  of  our  ambition,  as  it  is  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  "  to  become  an  active  and  useful  instrument  in  calling  forth 
the  great  but  almost  dormant  talents  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  is  by  urging  the  sin- 
gularly intellectual  races  of  that  country  to  make  known  through  themselves  the 
icaolt  of  their  ancient  and  steady  civilization,  that  it  hopes  to  make  manifest  to 
Uie  philosophic  inquirer  into  human  nature  the  character  of  the  remarkable  and 
iatereating  people  who  have  not  merely  been  the  authors  of  their  own  improve. 
mcDt,  bat  who  have  steadily  preserved,  by  the  force  of  primeval  institutions,  their 
Mcred  language,  their  literature,  and  their  laws,  in  spite  of  the  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule consequent  on  the  invasions  of  many  barbarous  nations  by  which  they  have 
been  either  subjugated,  or  their  country  laid  desolate.*' 

Tbe  obituary  list  of  1832  is  of  melancholy  extent,  it  comprises  many  of  the  ^lite 
oC  €be  Orientalist!  of  Europe  :  their  memory  and  their  achievements  belong  to 
Indiay  and  we  cannot  render  a  pleasanter  service  than  in  extracting  at  length  from 
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the  Report  before  lu,  the  epitome  of  the  deeds  of  those  amoBg  diem  who  were 
the  most  conspiciioas  for  their  learning  sad  talent ;  passing  by  snoh  names  as  the 
Raja  of  Tanjore,  whose  merits,  however  great,  were  those  of  a  patron  rather  than  a 
laboorer  in  the  field  of  Oriental  research. 

"  Dr.  Adam  Clarkk  was  born  in  the  county  of  Derry,  in  Ireland,  about  the  year 
1760,  and  commenced  bis  studies  as  a  minister  in  the  Wesleyan  connection,  at  the  age 
Of  eighteen.  It  was  not  till  long  after  this  period  that  his  attention  was  turned  to 
the  study  of  Oriental  literature  ;  but  he  eventually  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  ot 
the  Hebrew  language  and  its  sister  dialects,  ample  proof  of  which  is  afforded  by  his 
highly  esteemed  commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This  was  Ids  prin- 
cipal work,  and  it  extended  to  eight  volumes  quarto.  Another  work  of  great  resear^ 
and  Talue  has  been  published  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Clakkb,  with  a  oonUnuation  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  B.Clarke,  containing  a  view  of  thesneeession  of  sacred  lifeer- 
atore,  from  the  invention  of  alphabetical  characters  to  the  year  1300. 

•<  Onthereturn  of  Sir  A.Johnston  from  Ceylon,  in  the  beginningof  1818,  he  brought 
with  him  two  young  priests  of  Budd'ha,  who  were  anxious  to  increase  their  knowledge 
by  a  visit  to  England;  and  on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  they  were  placed  by  that 
gentleman  under  the  care  of  Dr.CLARKB,  who  had  very  liberally  offered  to  receive  them. 
They  remained  with  him  for  two  years,  when  they  returned  to  their  native  country. 

"  The  life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  been  bo  fully  detailed  in  the  auto-biography 
which  has  been  recently  laid  before  the  public,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  mors 
particularly  on  it  in  this  place.  He  continued  attached  to  the  study  of  Oriental  liter- 
ature to  the  latest  years  of  his  life,  which  was  brought  to  a  termination  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  by  an  attack  of  cholera. 

**  As  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Society,  the  eonnezio&  of  Mr.  Jambs  Lvbh- 
SNOTON  with  this  body  was  of  an  Intimfite  and  important  character.  When,  on  tiia 
arrivsl  of  the  late  Governor  of  Madras  at  that  Presidency,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to 
carry  into  effect  the  suggestions  witlk  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  this  Sodety  for 
the  re-organization  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras,  his  private  secretary  and  seeond 
son,  the  subject  of  tliia  notice,  was  selected  for  the  situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Asia- 
tic department  of  the  Institution  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  that  office 
were  performed  amply  proved  the  propriety  of  the  choice.  To  the  possession  of  ta- 
lents of  no  common  order,  he  united  great  industry  and  zeal.  The  active  share  he 
took  in  the  promotion  of  an  object  which  this  society  had  much  at  heart,  namely,  the 
continxiation  and  completion  of  the  HistoricaTand  Antiquarian  researches  of  the  late 
Colonel  Mackenzie,  cannot  easily  be  forgotten  ;  and  theCoundl  has  to  regret  that  by 
his  death  sa  interruption  has  occurred  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design.  He  expired 
at  Laulpettah,  near  Vellore,  on  the  12th  of  September  1832,  after  a  tedious  and  pain- 
fol  illness,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  years. 

''The  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Baillie  entered  the  service  of  the  Ho- 
nourable the  East-India  Company  in  the  year  1790,  and  arrived  in  India  in  1791.  Ha 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  of  the  Easti 
as  a  proof  of  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  year  1707,  at  the  desire  of  the 
then  Governor-General,  (Sir  John  Shore,  now  Lord  Teignmouth,)  he  undertook  the 
translation  from  the  Arabic  of  a  copious  digest  of  Muhammedan  Law,  so  arranged  as 
to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Imamea  code,  as  applicable  to  secular  matters.  This 
work  it  was  originally  contemplated  would  extend  to  four  volumes  in  quarto,  but  of 
these  the  first  only  was  ever  published,  and  that  without  the  preliminary  discourse  or 
table  of  contents.     It  comprehends  only  the  laws  of  commercial  transactions. 

"On  the  establishment  of  the  College  ofFortWiUiam,ColonelBAii.LiB  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages  and  of  Muhammedan  Law,  a  post  whi^ 
he  filled  with  high  credit  until  the  year  1807,  when  he  was  appointed  resident  at  tlie 
court  of  the  Nawab  Vizib  of  Oude,  in  place  of  Colon el^CoLLiNS,  Poring  the  paiM: 
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•fUs  yn^tmorMp,  Cotonel  Baillik  wm  twiee  eaUed  Into  acttYe  ienrlee  u  political 
■gmt  to  the  Ooremor  Goneralin  Bmiddkh«iMi,aiidfor  the  seal  and  ability  displayed  by 
bin  ia  tUa  eopadty,  be  was  boBoared  with  tbe  public  tbanks  of  tbe  Goremment.  In 
tbe  year  1801,  bo  pabUahed  a  aeries  of  sixty  tables,  elucidatory  of  the  ftrst  part  of  his 
eovrse  of  lectures  at  the  college^  on  the  inftezions  of  Arabic  grammar  ;  and  in  1803, 
he  published  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  edition  of  the  original  texts  of  the  five  most 
esteemed  works  on  Arabic  grammar,  namely,  the  Mint  Amil ;  Shurhn  Miut  Ami! ; 
Hisbah  ;  Hedayet  un  Nuhvi ;  and  the  Kafcea  of  Bbn  Hajeb.  In  consequence  of  his 
CB|»Ioyment  in  Bunddkhund,  the  work  was  not  completed  till  1803;  and  his  intention 
of  pubUahing  an  Engliah  Teriion  of  the  third  ▼olume,  and  indeed  all  Airther  literary 
exertion,  appears  to  have  been  put  a  stop  to  by  his  appointment  to  Lucknow,  where  he 
resaained  till  1815.  In  1818,  he  retired  from  the  service,  and  in  1823,  succeeded  the  late 
Mr.  CoTTOK  as  a  Director  of  the  East-India  Company. 

'*  M .  Abbl  Rcmusat  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  Mh  of  September,  1788,  and  was 
eonscqucntly  in  his  fifty-fourth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  originally  de- 
signed for  the  medical  profeasion,  and  applied  bimaelf  successAiUy  to  the  requisite 
studies  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  indulged  in  a  taste  for  Oriental  literature,  and  se- 
lected as  his  principal  object  of  pursuit  in  this  direction  ths  almost  inaccessible  Ian. 
guage  of  China.  He  was  unassisted  in  this  task  either  by  grammars  or  dictionaries, 
for  none  at  that  period  existed  in  print ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  he  persever- 
cd,  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difiUculties  opposed  to  his  progress ;  for  it  was 
not  until  alter  he  had  published  his  Essays  on  the  Chinese  Language  and  Literature, 
that  he  became  possessed  of  the  Dictionarium  Latino-Sinicum,  in  manuscript,  of  the 
French  Misaion  at  Peking.  The  talents  thus  signally  displayed  at  this  early  age  by 
M.  Rbm USAT  secured  him  exemption  from  the  law  of  conacription,  so  rigidly  enforced 
Orouf^out  the  Firench  empire.  In  connection  with  the  Chinese,  M.  Rbmusat  studied 
the  Mandchu  and  Tibetan  languages  ;  and  when  in  the  year  1614,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Bakon  i>b  S act,  two  professorships  were  founded  in  the  Royal  College  of 
n«nee,  for  the  more  eifectual  cultivation  of  the  Sanacrit  and  Chinese  languages,  M. 
Rbmusat  vras  nominated  to  fill  the  latter,  and  this  honourable  post  he  maintained  till 
the  period  of  his  decease.  In  1830,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Recherchet 
sor  lea  Langues  Taitares,  a  work  in  which  the  literature  of  these  nations  is  ably  dfs* 
cassed.  The  sequel  to  this  work,  intended  to  contain  the  original  texts  of  which 
teaaslatlons  had  appeared  in  the  first  volume,  has  never  been  published.  In  1823,  he 
produced  bis  Grammar  of  the  Chinaae  Language  :  a  work  arranged  in  a  Indd  and- 
methodical  manner,  which  has  reflected  high  credit  on  his  abilities  and  acquirements. 
If .  Rbmusat  contributed  many  papers  of  valueto  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions ;  and  the  notices  of  and  extracts  from  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Biblioih^ 
que  du  Roi.  A  fow  years  back,  he  published  his  translation  of  the  Chinese  novel  en- 
tilled  Tulriao-li ;  or,  the  Two  FWr  Cousins.  He  has  left  behind  him  three  import^ 
int  vrorks  in  MS.,  two  of  which,  however,  are  unfinished  :  one  of  these  is  a  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary  of  the  Budd*hist  Religion,  translated  from  one  published' at  Pe^ 
king,  in  Sanscrit,  Tibetan,  Mandchu,  Mongol,  and  Chinese  :  the  second  is  a  trans- 
latfcm  of  the  Travels  of  the  two  Chinese  Priests  of  Budd'ha,  InTartary,  India,  and: 
FeraiBy  which  he  had  undertaken  to  prepare  for  publication  by  the  Oriental  IVanalatton 
V^nd  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  when  death,  from  a  disease  in  the  stomach,  in- 
tervened, and  prevented  the  folfilment  of  this  intention.  The  third  is  an  account  of 
ike  Natural  History  of  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia  ;  and  in  this  laborious  enter* 
prize  he  vras  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  powerfol  aid  of  the  first  naturallata  of 
Franee,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  for  among  them  may  be  recorded  the  namea  of  Cutibb, 
Bbowit,  Cobbba  dx  Sxbba,  Pbtit  Thouabs,  Jussibu,  Valencibnnxs,  &e.  &c. 

**  On  the  retirement  of  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Babon  db  Saot  flrom  the* 
President's  chair  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Paris,  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Rbmusat, 
who  retained  it  until  his  decease ;  and  the  Baboh  bb  Sact  has  since  resumed  ths* 
thus  left  vacanti  at  the  earnest  soMdtatiOB  of  tts  Sodsty. 
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M.  Rbiivsat  possessed  a  mind  of  the  big^hest  order.  Every  thing  he  produced  was 
done  with  facilityi  and  was  remarkable  for  its  luminous  and  profound  charaeter.  Hia 
loss  cannot  easily  be  supplied,  and  Oriental  literature  will  long  have  reason  to  deplore 
the  untimely  death  which  carried  him  off,  when  his  judgment  and  acquirements  might 
be  supposed  to  have  only  just  reached  their  highest  maturity. 

''One  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  reared  under  the  auspioes  of  M.  Rbmusat  was 
Jkan  St.  Martin,  who,  from  an  attack  of  cholera,  followed  his  former  master  to  the 
tomb  at  the  brief  interval  of  thirty-seven  days. 

*'  While  Abbl  Remus  at  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  philosophy,  his- 
tory, antiquities,  and  natural  history  of  China,Tibet,  and  in  general  of  all  those  conntriea 
where  Budd'hism  and  Chinese  manners  prevail,  St.  Martin  occupied  himself  with 
researches  into  the  ancient  history  of  Persia  and  the  a^iacent  countries.  He  had  for 
this  purpose  studied  particularly  the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  the  difficult  idiom  of 
Armenia,  and  the  Zend  and  Pahlevi.  The  extent  and  value  of  his  investigations  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  Memoirs  on  Armenia,  which  he  published  in  two  volumes  :  they 
are  full  of  erudite  and  ingenious  matter,  and  their  appearance  fully  established  his  cha- 
racter as  an  Oriental  scholar  and  critical  antiquary. 

-  '*  The  chronology  of  ancient  nations  was  his  fhvourite  object  of  study,  and  he  aimed 
at  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  Unfortunately  but  few  of  his 
works  in  this  path  are  printed,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  several  valuable  essays 
on  the  ancient  history  of  Africa,  and  other  subjects,  which  were  read  before  the  Acad^- 
mie  des  Inscriptions.  In  February,  1822,  be  published  his  opinion,  that  the  Egyptian 
tablet,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  was  a  work  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  and  but  few  months  had  elapsed  when  the  discoveries  of 
Champollion  proved  it  to  be  even  more  recent  than  the  era  assigned  to  it  by  M.  St. 
Martin,  the  monument  itself,  with  the  other  erections  of  Esne  and  Dendera,  being 
referable  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

*'  To  M.  St.  Martin  must  be  attributed  the  suggestion  of  an  archaeological  journey 
into  the  East,  which  was  subsequently  undertaken  by  that  able  and  lamented  scholar. 
Dr.  ScHULTZ,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government.  His  design  was  to  collect  Zend 
and  Pahlevi  MSS.,  antiquities,  and  medals,  and  to  make  fac-similes  of  all  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  The  specimens  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  previous  to  the 
melancholy  termination  of  his  existence  by  assassination  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
M.  St.  Martin,  and  enabled  him  to  complete  an  alphabet  of  the  cuneiform  character, 
published  a  few  months  before  his  decease,  by  M.  Klaproth,  in  his  ''  Apbrcu  dea 
diverses  Ecritures,''  &c.  Besides  the  literary  labours  noticed  above,  and  many  others 
which  the  Council  is  precluded  from  mentioning  here,  M.  St.  Martin  was  the  principal 
conductor  of  the  journal  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Paris ;  and  to  his  care 
and  exertions  its  high  character,  as  a  repository  of  Oriental  literature,  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  ascribed.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  of  M.  St.  Martin,  that  he  waa 
not  less  respected  for  his  strict  integrity  and  ardent  adherence  to  truth,  than  admired 
for  the  composure  of  his  mind  under  the  trials  of  adversity. 

'*  Scarcely  had  the  dreadful  scourge  which  had  spread  from  Asia  to  Europe  removed 
St.  Martin,  ere  it  struck  another  eminent  Orientalist,  of  whom  France  might  be  just- 
ly proud ;  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  August,  M.  Antoinb  Leonard  Chbzt 
fell  its  victim  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  nge.  To  Monsieur  db  Chbzt  belongs  the 
glory  of  having  attempted  and  succeeded  in  laying  open  the  rich  stores  of  Sanscrit 
literature,  at  a  period  when  no  assistance  was  to  be  derived  from  grammars,  or  evea 
the  communications  of  others  who  had  been  tempted  to  explore  the  same  path.  Be- 
fore the  studies  of  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Sir  William  Jones  were  known  in  Europe,  M. 
DB  Chbzy  had  penetrated,  with  no  other  key  than  the  imperfect  outlines  of  P.  de  St. 
Francis  Barthblbmy,  into  the  closed  portals  of  Brahmlnical  lore.  The  prindpal 
work  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  is  an  edition  and  translation  of  the  well-knovm  Sans- 
crit drama  entitled  Sacountala.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  finished  transcrib- 
ing another  called  the  Dhourtta  SamAgama  ;  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Baron  db  Sacy,  and  will  probably  be  printed.    An  analysis  of  the  celebrated 
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poem  of  Oe  Simiyattft  it  alio  spokeaof  m  having  bten  prepared  by  him  :  this,  with 
a  small  essay  on  the  theory  of  the  S16ca,  or  Sanscrit  heroic  metre,  comprises  his  prin- 
dpsl  prodnctioiis.  He  also  published  the  poem  of  Mkjnoon  and  Lkila,  from  the 
Peniaa,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  diction  ;  and  in  1831  an  ab- 
stract and  translation  of  the  century  of  erotic  verses  by  the  poet  Amku.  That  the 
productions  of  lus  intense  and  unremitting  study  were  not  more  numerous  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  unfortunate  state  of  his  health  for  many 
years,  exasperated  by  the  occurrence  of  some  mortifying  circumstances.  M.  Chbzt 
was  remarkable  for  the  amiability  and  gentle  playfolness  of  his  disposition,  qualities 
which  ensured  him  the  deroted  attachment  of  his  friends  and  pupils. 

''The  two  professorships  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  MM.  Rxmusat  and  Chezt  have 
been  filled  by  M.  Jclien  and  M.  Burnouf.  Both  these  able  scholars  are  foreign  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  and  would  satisfy  every  wish  that  could  be  formed  for  these 
important  chairs  being  worthily  filled,  if  we  could  forget  the  rare  endowments  of  the 
eminent  men  whose  loss  we  have  had  to  deplore. 

*'  At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  1st  of  December,  a  donation  of 
an  edition  of  the  Fables  of  Logman,  and  two  small  works  on  the  language  of  Iceland 
was  laid  on  the  table  firom  Professor  Emanuel  Rabk  ;  and  it  was  then  announced 
there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  the  highly  distinguished  scholar  from  whom  they  were 
received  had  died  since  he  had  despatched  them  to  this  country.  This  intelligence  was 
shortly  afterwards  confirmed  ;  and  in  the  death  of  Professor  Rask  the  study  of  Orien- 
tal literature  has  lost  one  of  its  most  able  and  indefatigable  adherents.  The  peculiar 
branch  of  research  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  rendered  his  investigations  parti- 
enlsrly  interesting  ;  and  his  numerous  publications  illustrative  of  the  languages  and 
fiteratnre  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  combined  with  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  the  most  important  languages  and  literary  anti- 
quities of  the  East,  fully  attest  his  qualifications  for  the  task  of  comparing,  showing 
their  agreement  and  distinction,  and  illustrating  them. 

"  Among  his  numerous  philological  works  may  be  mentioned  grammars  of  the  Italian 
Spanish,   Anglo-Saxon,  and  Icelandic  languages,  treatises  on  the  Phonics  of  India 
and  the  Literals  of  Europe ;  tracts  on  the  Zend  language  and  the  Zend  Avesta,  and 
iMny  oChera. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  session  of  1832,  a  communication  addressed  by  Professor 
Rask  to  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  containing  his  remarks  on  the  last-mentioned 
sobject,  was  read  before  this  Society,  and  has  been  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the 
I^ansactions. 

"  Professor  Rask  was  remarkable  for  the  facility  he  evinced  in  the  acquisition  of  dlf- 
ierent  languages.  In  the  year  1823,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  acquainted  with  no  less 
than  twenty-five.  His  knowledge  of  English  was  extensive  and  correct.  He  spent 
sooMyears  on  a  literary  mission  inPersia,  India,  and  Ceylon,  where  he  procured  many  va- 
famble  manuscripts,  and  acquired  much  sound  information  on  those  points  to  which  his 
stteatkm  was  more  especially  directed.  From  his  temperate  habits  of  life,  approaching 
indeed  to  abstemiousness,  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  season  had  no  apparent 
effect  on  his  frame,  and  he  gave  promise  of  many  years*  continuance  in  his  favourite 
pursuits,  when  the  insidious  effiects  of  consumption  prematurely  terminated  his  useful 
and  laborious  career.  His  mild  and  gentie  manners  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and 
aequaintanoe  ;  and  he  combined,  with  an  extent  of  acquirements  not  often  equaUed|  a 
ftmarkable  diffidence  and  modesty. 

*'  Professor  Rask  was  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  had  reoentiy  been  appointed  a  commissioner  to  prepare  measures  for  the 
VBciioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Danish  colonies  in  Ouiana.  He  was  elected  a 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  the  year  1826." 

Dr.  ALBZANi>Ba  Tuknbull  Christie,  and  M.  Victok  Jacqvbmont  are  also 
honorably  mentioned  in  the  Report ;  but  we  observe  nothing  more  than  is  already 
kaowa  to  our  readers  ia  the  sketch  of  their  career. 
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'A  Deicr^tum,  with  Drawings ,  of  the  Ancient  8t<me  Ptttar  at  AUa^ 
called  Bhhn  8in*8  Gadd  or  CM,  with  aeampanpng  eopiee  of 
ffiar  hucr^ti&ns  engraven  in  different  characten  iq9on  its  eurface.    By 
Lieut,  T.  S.  Burt,  Engineers, 

[Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  26t]i  December  1833.] 

In  compliance  with  your  request  made  some  time  since,  that  I  would 
copies  of  the  characters  engraven  on  an  ancient  pillar  lying  in 
Fort  of  Allahabad,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  them, 
together  with  a  geometrical  and  an  explanatory  drawing  of  the  stone, 
(Plate  III.  et.  seq.),  which  shew  the  situations  occupied  by  each  of  the 
characters  on  the  upper  surface,  as  well  as  sections  and  elevations  of 
the  capita],  which  lies  detached  near  to  the  top  of  the  shaft. 

The  column  tapers  from  the  base  to  the  capital  from  a  diameter  at 
the  former  of  three  feet  two  and  quarter  inches,  to  two  feet  two  inches 
at  tbe  latter ;  the  circumference  of  the  first  mentioned  part  is  about  ten 
feet  one  inch,  and  of  the  last,  six  feet  six  and  a  quarter  inches.  This  was 
>boQt  the  size  of  the  Delhi  lath  of  Firoz  Shah,  which  is  stated  to  he  ten 
feet  foar  in  circumference,  and  thirty- seven  feet  long,  [see  As.  Res.  vol. 
^n.  p.  178 ;]  the  shaft  of  this  one  being  thirty-five,  and  its  total  length, 
mcluding  the  base,  forty-two  feet  seven  inches. 

It  appears  to  be  a  hard  kind  of  red  sandstone,  nearly  approaching  to 
freestone,  (and  not  granite,)  and  bears  a  kind  of  silvery  bed  in  it,  which 
accounts  for  its  having  peeled  off  at  several  places  as  hereafter  noticed. 

The  common  legend  of  the  natives  states  the  pillar  to  be  the  gadd 
^  staff  of  Bhim  Sxn.     It  may  be  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  Bhim 
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Sbn  was  the  second  brother  of  Raja  Yudhisthira,  or  Jcdibthib, 
(Shakespear's  Hindoo  Dictionary,  page  149,  of  the  year  1817,)  whom 
KiSHN  or  BiSHN  protected ;  now  Khishna,  the  Apollo  of  the  Hindoos, 
appears  from  page  599  to  have  lived,  according  to  Colonel  Wilford, 
about  1300  years  before  Christ. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  staff,  with  which  he  ground  his  bhang,  and 
that  the  bundi  or  vessel  in  which  the  bhang  was  ground,  was  thrown 
into  the  Jumna  on  our  taking  possession  of  the  fort.  It  is  reported  that 
this  pillar  was  formerly  standing  near  to  its  present  position  inthe  circular 
ring  facing  the  gateway  on  the  inside  of  this  fort,  and  that  it  was  taken 
down  on  the  Fort  undergoing  alterations,  which  appears  to  have  occur- 
red in  the  44th  year  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Aulum,  when  the  plan 
of  the  fort  is  stated  to  have  been  altered  by  the  English  ;  [see  page 
34  of  Shakespear's  Hindustani  Selections  from  the  Kheldsat-ul-tawa' 
rikh,  or  Abridgment  of  History ;]  Shah  Aulum  the  second,  came  to  the 
throne  in  A.  D.  1761  (Hamilton's  India,  volume  1.  p.  410)  so  that  by 
adding  43  years  we  shall  bring  the  date  of  the  transfer  up  to  1804, 
which  was  then  the  period  of  alteration  of  the  Fort,  and  as  is  reported, 
of  pulling  down  the  pillar,  but  I  have  lately  heard  that  this  took  place 
in  1798  or  99. 

The  capital  of  the  column  (shewn  in  the  accompanying  drawings)  appears 
to  have  formerly  borne  a  four-footed  animal  sitting  upon  it,  and  the  slight 
traces  remaining  have  the  appearance  of  the  Bull  which  is  generally  at- 
tendant upon  Mahadeva.  The  animal  most  have  been  evidently  *'  coa- 
chant,"  for  the  remains  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  legs  are  connected 
to  the  stone  itself. 

The  capital  has  a  circular  hole  in  it,  probably  to  allow  of  the  entrance 
of  a  point  bar  for  fixing  it  on  the  top  of  the  shaft,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  similar  hole  is  cut  for  that  purpose. 

Tlie  base  of  the  shaft  has  a  couple  of  projections  similar  to  the  trun* 
nions  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  intended  probably  as  a  place  of  fixture  for 
the  ropes  which  might  be  used  in  erecting  it,  or  otherwise  as  a  hold 
when  built  into  its  bed  of  masonry. 

Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  block  at  less  than  that  of  marble 
and  hard  stone,  2.650,  the  weight  of  it  will  be  found  on  calculation  to  be 
about  17  tons.  12  cwt.  or  493  mans. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  handsome  a  column  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  as  it  now  does  "  unnoticed  and  unknown,"  when  the  outlay  of  about 
two  thousand  rupees  would  place  it  upon  a  neat  pedestal  in  a  more  ap- 
propriate position,  as  it  is  represented  to  have  stood  formerly  in  the  sketch 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches.  The  pedestal  should  of  course  be  constructed 
entirely  after  the  native  method  of  architecture,  and  have  nothing  £u» 
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ropean  at  all  in  its  oompoaitioii,  unless  an  inoongraoos  efiect  were  the 
desideratum  of  architectural  beauty*. 

My  brother  of  the  64th  regiment,  was  kind  enough  (for  it  was  a 
work  of  labor)  to  make  a  copy  of  so  much  of  the  various  characters  as  is 
situated  on  the  present  upper  surface  of  the  stone  (or  gadd  as  it 
is  named  by  the  natives).  Lieut.  Burt  having  to  rejoin  his  corps 
before  the  stone  could  be  removed,  I  have  employed  a  moonshee 
in  effecting  a  copy  of  the  part  which  remained  under  ground,  for  the 
stone  was  buried  about  a  foot  in  the  soil,  partly  from  the  effect  of  its 
weight,  and  partly  from  the  pathway  having  been  added  to  from 
time  to  time  with  road  material.  I  have  examined  each  of  the  copies 
(with  the  stone?),  and  corrected  theshapes  of  those  letters  which  appeared 
to  require  it  both  in  the  first  copy  and  in  its  transcript. 

The  Fenian  inscription  is  so  far  peculiar,  that  in  reading  it  upon  the 
stone,  the  lower,  or  second  line,  is  to  be  read  first,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  gradation  of  the  nine  Emperors  of  Delhi  mentioned  in  it,  Timu'r 
being  the  first,  aud  Jshanoir  the  last,  in  whose  time  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  engraved.  The  year  mentioned  is  1014  (see  compartment  2 
from  the  left,  vol.  VII.  page  180,  Asiatic  Researches),  which  appears  on 
reference  to  Mr.  Smith's  Chronological  Table,  at  page  447  of  the  same 
volume,  to  have  been  the  year  in  which  JsHANGfR  was  crowned  at  Agra. 

I  do  not  send  an  exact  copy  of  the  ornament  surrounding  the  Persian 
inscription,  as  that  shewn  in  the  volume  referred  to  is  so  much  more 
neatly  done  than  any  I  could  obtain  that  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  it :  only 
one  or  two  of  the  Persian  letters  differ  from  the  copy  now  sent;  they 
are  in  alto  relievo,  beautifully  cut,  and  still  appear  as  if  newly  executed 
upon  the  pillar. 

The  Persian  letters  being  in  alto  relievo  upon  the  central  band  of  the 
stone,  induced  me  to  think  that  they  must  have  been  cut  or  left  upon  it  on 
its  first  removal  from  the  quarry,  or  in  A.  H.  1014  (A.  D.  1605),  as  above 
noticed ;  but  subsequent  inspections  induced  me  to  think  differently, 
for  although  the  letters  themselves  are  in  alto  relievo,  or  projecting  fi&r 
beyond  the  belt  or  zone  upon  which  they  rest,  yet  the  plane  of  that 
belt  or  zone  is  excavated  so  deeply  in  the  periphery  of  the  stone 
that  its  depth  is  exactly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  letters  themselves, 
which  shews  without  contradiction  that  the  Persian  inscription  could 
have  been  engjaved  subsequently  to  the  writing  in  the  Sanscrit  charac- 
ter, every  letter  of  which  is  cut  into  the  stone,  and  consequently  has  no 
projection  whatever,  excepting  what  the  surfiice  of  the  periphery  pre- 

•  Major  laviKB,  Engbieen,  C.  B.  lUtes  that  in  1826,  h«sent  in  an  estimate  to 
pat  it  up  for  about  1800  rupees,  but  the  OoTemor  General,  Lord  Amhkrst,  ob^ 
jected  to  the  expenee  on  the  grounds  of  its  inutility  1 
o  2 
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tents  at  the  interstices  of  the  letters,  whereas ;  if  the  sunken  zone  did 
not  exist  upon  which  the  Persian  characters  stand  prominently  forth, 
and  if  the  letters  stood  out  heyond  the  general  surface  of  the  column 
itself,  it  might  he  reasonahly  assumed  that  the  projecting  Persian  cha- 
racters were  coeval  with  the  extraction  of  the  stone  from  the  quarry, 
or  at  least  with  the  date  of  its  receiving  the  final  smoothing  and  polish- 
ing from  its  rough  hewn  state. 

Measuring  with  a  string  I  have  perceived  that  the  writer's  name  in 
Persian,  Abdullah,  in  alto  relievo  in  a  separate  compartment  is  likewise 
situated  below  the  general  surface  of  the  stone :  moreover,  that  it  has 
been  cut  out  at  a  part  where  the  ancient  inscription  No.  2  had  evidently 
peeled  off  before  the  Persian  was  written.  This  establishes  the  prior 
existence  of  the  engravings  Nos.  1  and  2,  of  which  however,  and  witiioiot 
this  proof,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  Persian  inscription. 

The  Persian  inscription  runs  thus,  in  the  original,  and  rendered  into 
Roman  characters ;  each  compartment  of  letters  being  read  first  from 
the  lower  line,  as  before  explained. 

Allah  Akbar—NooruddinMuhammedJehangir  Badshah  Ghdzi—yu  h6fiz-^lhm 
AJtbar  Badshah  Qh&zi—ya  Jufeex—lbn  HumAyw  Badikah  Gkdzi—ya  kay^Ibm 
SdbarBadihtth  GKAzi—ifa  kayum^Ibn  Umar  Shaikh  Mirstt-^a  Mukiadir^nm 
Sultan  Abu  Said-^a  nur^I^  S^tan  Muhammed  Mirzor-ifa  hadi^Ibm 
Miran  8hah—ya  badia-'AMttr  Timwr  Sahib-kiran—ya  kadir—ahad  illahi,  9ahr-- 
^r  mah  mw^  rabiunani,  1014  fA,  H,J 

Translation. 

(God  is  great  I) — ^The  light  of  the  religion  of  Muhammed,  the  Emperor  jERA3r- 
oiR,  yictorious  over  infidels  ; — (Oh  I  Preserver) — son  of  the  Emperor  Akbbr,  con- 
■queror  of  infidels; — (Oh  I  Protector) — son  of  the  Emperor  Humatvn,  Tictori- 
oas  over  infidels ; — (Oh  1  Giver  of  Life) — son  of  the  Emperor  Babbr,  victorioot, 
&c.; — (Oh  1  Eternal) — son  of  Uhak  Shaikh  MiazA  ; — (Oh  I  Almighty) — son  of 
Sultan  Abu  Sbid  ; — (Oh  1  Light) — son  of  Sultan  Mubahmed  Mirza  ; — (Oh  I 
Onide) — son  of  Miramshah  ; — (Oh  I  Wonderful) — son  of  Amir  Timur,  Lord  of 
happy  destiny ; — (Oh !  Omnipotent) — In  the  month  thahr  yur,  in  the  1st  Mki, 
corresponding  with  RabiunM  A.H.  1014*. 

*  The  ndhi  year  should  be  49,  for  the  sera  of  Akbbr  commenced  with  hi*  reign^ 
in  the  5th /Zadt-nttiW  963  (=1  March,  1605);  therefore  the  word  J^l  most  be  a 
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With  respect  to  the  specimen  of  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  at  Alla- 
habad (shewn  at  page  180,  Yolume  VII.  As.  Res.)  I  beg  to  say  that,  that 
part  which  ori^nally,  or  when  it  was  copied  in  June  1797,  was  adja- 
cent to  the  Persian  writer's  name  "  Abdullah,"  no  longer  exists,  and 
lias  evidently  peeled  off ;  some  of  the  letters  I  can  find  to  agree,  both  of 
the  stone  and  the  specimen,  but  only  a  few,  as  most  of  the  others  are 
manifestly  incorrect,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  specimen  with 
the  fuU  copy  now  sent ;  the  former  should  therefore  be  only  looked 
upon  as  a  partly  correct  and  partly  incorrect  specimen  of  the  character 
chosen  here  and  there,  and  not  as  an  exact  copy  of  any  part  of  the  in- 
scription ;  indeed,  the  line  in  this  character  which  is  situated  above  the 
Persian  in  Captain  Hoars's  specimen,  does  not  now  appear  upon  the 
column  at  all. 

The  inscription  No.  1,  (which  is  evidently  of  the  same  character  with 
that  upon  the  ktt,h  at  Delhi,)  is  in  many  parts  illegible,  chiefly  because 
the  outer  smfeu^  of  the  stone  has  peeled  off  to  the  depth  of  one- 
dghth  or  one-fifth  of  an  inch  from  those  parts,  caused  probably  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  effect  of  the  hammer  and  chisel,  or  other  instru- 
ment used  in  engraving  the  inscription,  so  as  to  have  either  cracked  or 
loosened  the  general  surface  to  the  depth  of  the  letters  cut ;  which 
surface,  although  not  at  the  time  apparently  injured,  might  have  become, 
in  suffering  frequent  alternations  of  heat,  cold  and  damp,  so  loose  in 
some  parts,  as  at  last  to  peel  and  Ml  off  in  flakes. 

The  natives  state,  some  that  the  unknown  character  is  Marhatta, 
others  that  it  is  Punj4bi,  and  that  although  no  one  at  this  place  can  now 
read  it,  a  traveller  from  Bombay  took  a  copy  of  it  some  years  ago,  and 
said  that  he  could  read  and  decipher  the  character ;  I  requested  my 
brother  to  make  inquiries  at  Benares,  and  I  have  also  written  to 
Cawnpur,  near  to  which  the  Mahratta  Prince  Bajbb  Rao  is  stationed^ 
with  a  hope  of  procuring  information,  but  without  effect. 

The  size  of  the  letters  of  the  ancient  Sanscrit  character  No.  2,  was 
about  an  inch  in  height  and  an  inch  more  or  less  in  breadth,  and  of  the 
unknown  character  No.  I,  nearly  the  same. 

One  part  of  the  unknown  character  No.  1  similar  in  every  respect  to 
to  that  on  the  Delhi  lat,h,  is  situated  above  the  Persian  writing  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  drawing  No.  1 .  and  oonsLsts  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
different  letters  engraven  on  the  stone. 

wrong  ivadlBg  for  |^<) .  Shahryur  is  the  6th  month,  and  falls  in  Aug^ust.  The  Hijri 
alio»  BMki^m99Ami  1014,  corresponds  with  the  same  month.  Akbbr  died  on  the  13th 

of  Bahi-Mi$M  1014,  (=5  21  Angoat,  1605 ;)  he  inscription  therefore  mnst  have 
been  cut  within  a  few  days  of  this  event ; — the  coronation  of  Jshanoib  did  not 
take  place  till  Jatnddi  2,  or  two  months  later. — £o. 
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Sir  C.  Malst,  at  page  384,  vol.  vi.  Ab.  Rci.  speaks  of  Hindoo  sym- 
bola  in  Bombay,  does  he  thereby  refer  to  the  characters  of  the  inscriptioA  ? 
It  is  not  impossible  indeed  that  they  maybe  of  a  numerical  or  astronomical 
character,  as  hidden  to  our  knowledge  as  are  the  Egyptian  hierogl3rphic8, 
for  the  square,  triangle,  circle,  mercury,  are  to  be  frequently  met  with  in 
the  character  No.  1. 

My  brother  in  passing  Benares  sent  a  specimen  of  the  character 
No.  1,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Hindoo  College  there;  but  that  officer 
was  unable  to  give  any  assistance  in  deciphering  it.  Lieut.  B.  from 
Benares  says,  "  I  have  made  every  inquiry  regarding  the  inscription. 
No.  I,  on  the  pillar,  a  specimen  of  which  I  took  with  me  from  Allaha- 
bad ;  but  neither  the  head  pundit  of  the  Patsala  here,  nor  any  others 
to  whom  I  have  shewn  it,  are  able  to  decipher  it,  or  to  tell  me  of  what 
character  it  is  composed." 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  inscription.  No.  1.  is  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  as  that  shewn  in  Plates  X.  XI.  XII.  XIII.  and  XIV.  of  the  7th 
vcdume  As.  Res.  p.  180,  as  existing  on  the  Delhi  pillar,  the  translation  of 
which  will  not  I  trust  be  considered  as  hopeless  ;  but  of  No.  2,  to  which 
the  Gya  inscription  is  so  near  an  approximation.  Dr.  Mill,  Mr.  Csoma  jyn 
Koaos,  or  any  other  Sanscrit  scholar,  will  most  probably  be  kind  enough 
to  supply  the  translation. 

The  Devanagari  character,  No.  3,  has  been  also  copied  and  is  sent  here- 
with, but  it  is  by  no  means  so  neatly  engraven  on  the  stone  as  the  other 
diaracters,  nor  is  it  in  many  places  at  all  legible,  although  as  an  asaist- 
anoe  in  the  operation  we  threw  common  red  soorkee  or  brick-dust 
into  the  hollows  which  compose  the  letters,  and  then  wiped  off  the  par- 
ticles that  rested  on  the  projections,  between  them,  with  a  wet  or  rather 
a  damp  piece  of  cloth,  which  rendered  the  letters  more  distinctly  visible. 

This  third  inscription.  No.  3,  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  and  lies  above  the  Persian.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  various  persons,  who  in  paying  visits  to 
the  pillar  from  distant  countries,  left  impressions  of  their  names 
and  actions  upon  the  face  of  it.  This  is  the  native  idea  on  the  subject, 
but  the  point  may  be  set  to  rest  upon  the  character  being  trans- 
lated. I  have  not  made  much  inquiry  about  the  legibility  of  the 
last  mentioned  character,  as  the  native  account  took  away  from 
the  interest  that  it  would  have  otherwise  occasioned  :  the  letters  are 
badly  cut,  and  in  many  places  almost  illegible.  This  character.  No.  3. 
contains  some  dates  which  I  have  marked :  one  of  the  year  Samvat 
1562,  which  as  this  is  1890  of  the  same  era  of  Vikramajit,  must  have 
been  written  328  years  since ;  another  of  Samvat  1663,  or  327  years  ; 
another  1515,  or  368  years ;  another  Samvat  1639,  261  years;  another 
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1640,  or  250  years;  another  1762,  or  128  years ;  another  1863,  or  27 
years ;  another  Samvat  1638,  or  252  years  since. 

On  examining  all  the  18  volumes  of  the  As.  Res.  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  have  found,  or  at  least  partly  found  a  key  to  the  character  No.  2, 
in  the  transcript  and  interpretation  of  an  ancient  inscription  at  Gya,  hy 
Dr.  WiLKiNS,  vol.  I.  page  279.  This  will  evidently  serve  as  a  guide,  hy 
which  nearly  half  of  the  letters  can  he  made  out,  as  is  evident  on  inspec- 
tion ;  and  it  may  therefore  he  assumed  as  likely  that  Dr.  Wilkins  at 
home,  or  any  Sanscrit  scholar  in  this  country,  has  in  his  possession  means 
of  reading  and  translating  the  whole  of  this  at  present  unknown  inscrip- 
tion. No.  2 ;  which  from  what  the  Doctor  says  as  applied  to  the  Gya  in- 
scription will  prohahly  prove  to  he  composed  of  fine  Sanscrit,  and  to  he  more 
than  1800  years  old.  It  may  indeed  have  a  still  greater  age,  hecause 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  character  No.  2  appear  of  a  more  illegible  na- 
ture than  those  of  the  Gya  sculpture,  although  manifestly  of  the  same 
description.  It  must  therefore  have  been  engraven  upon  the  column 
long  before  the  two  Persian  lines  before  spoken  of,  which  bear  a  date 
no  farther  back  than  228  years,  or  A.  H.  1014. 

In  the  description  of  the  Ellora  Caves,  in  the  6th  volume  As.  Res.  no 
specimens  of  the  inscription  are  given,  but  on  reference  to  the  fac  similes 
of  some  of  these  in  the  5th  volume,  I  find  that  a  few  letters  correspond 

with  No.  2. 

There  is  also  I  think  a  resemblance  to  the  character  No.  2,  on  a  pillar 
at  Buddal,  which  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Wilkins  in  the  1st  volume 
As.  Res.  page  131,  and  a  still  greater  similarity  strikes  me  in  the  Mon- 
ghir  inscription,  also  translated  by  the  same  learned  scholar  in  that 

volume. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  copy  of  part  of  the  Gya  inscrip- 
tion, which  has  been  translated,  together  with  the  modem  character 
written  beneath  it,  as  given  by  Dr.  Wilkins  in  page  178,  in  order  that 
it  maybe  compared  with  the  inscription  No.  2,  of  this  pillar.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  exactly  the  same  character,  but  perhaps  less  antique.  Mr. 
Harinoton  says,  the  pundits  at  Benares  could  not  read  the  Gya  inscrip- 
tion, but  Dr.  Wilkins  has  read  it.  Mr.  Harington  observes,  that  ano- 
ther inscription  of  one  line  only  exists  there,  of  a  different  character,  and 
onintelligible.  Perhaps  this  may  be  similar  to  No.  1,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  the  feet  through  the  aid  of  some  of  the  corre- 
^wndents  of  the  Journal.  Query.  Has  it  any  connection  with  the  Greek 
character,  to  which  No.  1  bears  some  similitude,  in  the  Greek  letters 
xpor  ^ATV  some  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stirling,  at  page  312, 
As.  Res.  volume  XV.  viz.  the  "  ou,  sigma,  lambdu,  chi,  delta,  epsilon,  and 
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a  something  closely  resembling  a  fig^e  of  the  digamma* ."  The  Khandgir 
inscription  appears  to  resemble  the  Allahabad  character  exactly  in  my 
opinion. 

Dr.  W.  says  of  this  inscription  No.  2,  **  The  character  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  ancient  of  any  that  have  hitherto  come  under  my.  inspection ; — it 
is  not  only  dissimilar  to  that  which  is  now  in  use,  but  even  very  mate- 
rially different  from  that  we  find  in  inscriptions  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  ;  but  though  the  writing  be  not  modem,  the  language  is 
pure  Sanscrit,  written  in  a  long  verse  called  Sardoola  vikririta, 
and  consists  of  four  pauses  of  nineteen  syllables  each,  in  this  form," — 
(which  the  Doctor  g^ves) — ^they  appear  to  be  feet  consisting  of  a  mo- 
lassas,  a  pyrrhic,  a  trochee,  a  tribrach,  a  molassas,  a  bacchias,  and  an 
iambus.  The  Doctor  states  that  the  metre  was  no  small  help  in  deci- 
phering the  words,  and  this  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Allahabad  inscription,  as  the  letters  composing  the  character,  are  chiefly 
equidistant  from  one  another,  without  the  appearance  of  stops.  I  have 
strong  reason  for  thinking  No.  2  to  be  verse,  because  several  lines  end 
with  the  same  letter,  which  appears  indicative  of  rhyme.  It  is  probably 
of  a  mythological  character.  See  also  p.  357,  recording  the  translation 
of  a  partly  similar  inscription  found  at  the  fort  of  Tanna. 

The  character  at  page  500  of  this  volume  (xv.  As.  Res.)  is  not  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  line  of  inscription.  No.  5,  copied,  as  it  appears,  on 
the  stone,  viz.  at  right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  character,  for  both  bear 
a  peculiarly  square  appearance.  See  Alphabet  of  the  same  at  p.  506» 
furnished  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  from  which  this  also  may  perhaps  be 
decipheredf. 

In  the  As.  Res.  vol.  vi.  page  447,  Captain  John  Macksnzib 
sends  a  copy  of  the  inscription  found  by  him  at  Ceylon  on  a  block  of 
stone  much  corroded  by  time,  but  which  he  made  out  by  tracing  chunam,  or 
lime  water  on  the  hollow  characters  indented  in  the  rock,  which  render- 
ed them  legible  on  the  dark  ground  of  the  stone.  I  tliink  it  would  be 
a  better  plan  in  a  similar  case  to  pass  a  cloth  or  brush  damped  in  lime- 
water,  rapidly  over  the  general  surfieice  of  the  stone,  for  when  the  lime 
dries  white,  every  dark  letter  will  appear  distinctly  contrasted  with  the 
white  surface,  because  the  letters  themselves  are  not  to  be  wetted,  but 
only  their  projecting  interstices. 

The  Ceylon  inscription  is  probably  old  Sanscrit  also«  as  it  resembles 
No.  2  in  some  of  the  letters. 


*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper. — En. 

t  See  Plate  ri.  at  the  right  Land  near  the  bottom. 
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In  the  iDBcriptionatMahabalipiiTain*,  As.  Ret.  volame  v.  p.  75  to  80, 
a  Tery  few  letters  correspond  with  those  in  No.  2.  Captain  Wilford» 
p.  135,  says  he  was  shewn  a  Sanscrit  book  containing  many  ancient 
alphabets,  qr.  at  Benares  ?  * 

Captain  Colin  McKsnzu  states  that  there  are  unknown  inscriptions 
on  the  pagoda  at  Perweetton,  page  314,  volume  iii.  Page  167,  et  seq. 
contain  two  translations,  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  of  inscriptions  from  the  Vind'- 
bya  Mountains,  but  no  specimens.  Page  383  of  ditto,  is  an  inscription  in 
the  Malaga  language  engraven  upon  a  silver  plate,  which  was  found  in  a 
cave  near  Islamabad  by  John  Shore,  Esq.  (now  Lord  Teignmouth)  but 
no  specimen  appears,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 

Volume  iii.  page  39.  contains  a  specimen  and  translation,  by  Sir 
WiLUAM  JoNBs,  of  a  Sauscrit  inscription  from  the  Camatic,  not  much 
like  No.  2. 

Mr.  CoLBBBOOKB  says  at  page  401,  that  Mr.  Wilkins  ascertained  the 
date  and  scope  of  a  Sanscrit  inscription  at  Cintra  in  Portugal:  see  page 
422,  also,  where  the  Canara  language  is  stated  to  be  mixed  with  Sans* 
crit  in  an  inscription  found  in  the  Upper-Camatic,  some  of  the  stanzas 
being  supposed  to  be  Pracrit ;  also  that  the  junction  of  the  three  lan- 
guages, Telinga,  Mahratta  and  Canara,  takes  place  some  where  about 
Beder.  It  is  strange  that  a  few  of  the  natives  here  should  say  that 
No.  1,  is  Mahratta,  and  some  that  it  must  be  Camatic  writing. 

Page  224.  "  The  ancient  Canara  has  gone  so  much  into  disuse,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  get  people  to  read  it.  An  Alphabet  will 
be  yet  commimicated,  as  several  books  and  ancient  inscriptions  are 
written  in  this  character."     Page  398  et  seq. 

The  No.  for  August,  1833,  of  the  As.  Soc.  Journal,  shews  in  pages  387 
ct  seq.,  several  characters  of  the  Kah  Gtur  similar  to  No.  2 ;  see  also  vol. 
i.  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  page  276,  where  some  Tibetan  characters  aa- 
siniilate  with  it. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  afford  as  much  information  as  was  in  my 
power  on  the  subject  of  the  Allahabad  pillar  and  inscription,  and  wish 
it  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  or  ample ;  but  I  trust  my  endeavours 
will  be  considered  in  a  favourable  light,  should  the  opinions  I  have 
expressed  differ  from  those  of  others  who  must  be  so  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject  than  I  am. 

A  specimen  of  the  stone  accompanies. 

*  See  note  by  Capt.  Trotbr  :  the  Mahabalipnr  inscription  is  in  the  same  cha* 
taeter  nearly  as  No.  2,  and  was  of  great  nae  in  deciphering  it. — Ed. 
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II. — Note  OH  Inscription  No.   I  of  the  AUahabad  Cohmn.    By  James 

Fiineep,  Sec.  SfC. 
When  I  requested  the  author  of  the  preceding  description  to  under- 
take the  task,  which  he  has  so  faithfully  and  carefully  executed,  I  had 
but  little  anticipation  of  the  'valuable  historical  information  that  would 
reward  the  labour  of  transcribing  the  almost  illegible  inscriptionB  covering' 
the  surface  of  the  Allahabad  lath.  Aware  indeed  that  the  only  accu- 
rate data  we  possessed  for  adjusting  the  chronology  of  Indian  princes 
were  those  derived  from  ancient  monuments  of  stone;  inscriptions 
on  rocks  and  caves ;  or  grants  of  land  engraven  on  copper-plates, 
discovered  accidentally  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; — I  could  not 
aee  the  highly  curious  column  lying  at  Allahabad,  falling  to  rapid 
decay,  without  wishing  to  preserve  a  comj^ete  copy  of  its  several 
inscriptions:  for  the  specimen  of  them,  published  in  the  seventh  vdiume  of 
the  Researches,  comprised  but  two  or  three  lines ;  and  was  professedly 
intended  to  give  only  an  idea  of  the  different  diaracters  of  the  three  (or, 
with  the  Persian,  four)  inscriptions.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  task  was  not  accomplished  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago ;  for  the 
ravages  of  time,  or  rather  climate*  have  probably  in  that  short  period 
committed  greater  injuries  on  its  surface,  than  during  an  equal  number 
-of  centuries  antecedent : — "  The  line  in  the  printed  specimen,  near  the 
Persian  name  AbduUah,  is  no  longo:  to  be  seen  on  the  stone,"  says  Lieut. 
Bu&T.  The  horizontal  position  of  the  pillar  allows  the  rain  to  settle  in 
the  cavities  of  the  letters,  and  soak  into  the  stone  itself,  and  this  action 
alternating  with  die  fierce  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  the  sun's 
rays,  has  caused  the  outer  surface  of  the  stone  to  split  and  peel  off  in  many 
places.  Lying  half  buried  in  the  ground  also,  the  saltpetre,  or  other  salt 
with  which  the  soil  is  impregnated,  must  have  had  its  ^are  in  the  ruin 
-of  the  prostrate  monument.  Many  of  the  sandstone  buildings  in  Benares, 
and  indeed  all  over  the  country,  exhibit  the  influence  of  this  destructive 
agent;  atthe  height  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  their  surface  is  seen  to 
peel  off  in  ^lin  flakes*,  while  the  higher  parts  remain  sharp  and  uninjured 
for  ages.  The  Moghul  emperor  Jxhanoir  was  contented  to  engrave  his 
name  and  proud  descent  in  a  belt  through  the  middle  of  the  most  ancient 
inserif^tion  ; — ^the  English  would  rightly  deprecate  such  profanation,  but 
their  own  passive  neglect  has  proved  in  a  few  short  years  even  more 
destructive  than  the  barbarous  act  of  tiie  Midiammedan  despot. 

*  The  effect  nay  be  iptodneed  by  the  crystslUsatioa  of  the  deUqaetoemt  salt  loilgaJ 
on  the  stone  at  that  height,  and  marked  by  a  zone  of  damp ;  the  heat  of  the  day  woold 
evaporate  the  moisture,  and  cause  the  salt  to  crystalllxe,  which  wonld  split  the  stone 
Just  as  the  freexing  of  water  in  oold  dlimstet  ptfbdaces  the  same  iignry  to  haSldSags. 
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Weliav«lidweTerMbre«8w]iat  remains  at  this  time  of  ite  interesting 
contents,  and  must  hasten  to  make  them  known  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  antiqaariaa  and  the  Sanscrit  scholar.  There  are,  as  lAent.  Bvrt  has 
faQy  descrihed,  three  principal  ^rpes  of  inscription,  exdnsive  of  the 
modem  Persian  sealptmre. 

The  two  first  and  most  impoitsat  I  have  carefully  reduced  from  the 
fiicsimfles  presented  to  the  Asts(tic  Society,  so  as  to  suit  the  pages  of  the 
Journal. — The  third,  No.  8  of  Lieut.  Burt,  consists  merely  of  detached 
names  and  dates  in  msdbrn  Nagari,  Bhaka,  Marhotta,  &c.,and  thou^  the 
longest,  is  liie  leset  interesting,  and  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  tran- 
scribing.   A  iiew  of  the  Jates  are  enumerated  in  the  fraegoing  account. 

No.  2,  as  pointed  out  i>y  Lieut.  Bvbt,  is  identical  in  duoiu^er  with  tibe 
G^n  inaoRption  decyphered  by  Dr.  Wimcins.     It  was  made  over  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  to  Oapteio  Tbatmi,  Secretary  of  the  Sanscrit 
College,  who  has  been  fortunaite  enough,  with  the  aid  of  Madhava  Rat 
Pjumrr,  the  librarian,  to  decypher  nnny  parts  of  it :  and  their  examina- 
tion has  developed  the  names  of  «ev«rai  prinoes,  and  partiddariy  of 
CvAJoniikovmi,  perhaps  the  one  moet  earnestly  deshred  by  the  Indian 
antiquarian,  because  %d  its  oonnection  with  an  epoch  in  the  histories  of 
the  western  world.     Dr.  Wilkins  had  imagined  the  Gya  character  to 
be  as  -ancisot  as  the  Christian  era,  which  wiU  be  confirmed,  if  the 
CHANonAUUPTiL  spokcn  of  be  Ite  same  of  whom  Aeiuan  speaks.   Some 
doubt  mny  again  arise  from  the  discovery  of  his  name  on  amonument  at 
ADahabad,  with  cegasd  to  the  position  of  his  oa|ntal,  a  point  that  has  only 
lately  been  considcfedto  be  set  at  net  by  the  identificaAion  of  Ptelibothra 
with  Patal^pmtrtt  >ox  P^tna.  The  name  of  Samvdraovfi^  as  a  fourth  de- 
aeendant  of  CnAi^nRAnufTA  is  not  found  in  the  Hindu  catalogues  of  the 
Maubta  dynasty,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reading  on  the 
ooimnn.  I 'have  extracted  the  name  and  titles  of  Chandraoupta,  and 
plnced  4hem  in  the  piste  under  iiie  nlphabetioal  key,  to  shew  that  it 
has  been  CuthfiBlly  rendered  by<lk  pandit. 

One  other  Raja  of  t^e  same  siame'ooours -among  the  Ajmeer  or  Raj- 
pntana  prinoes  in  the  seventh  oentury,  k/at  liere  also  the  descendants 
aie  of  different  Jippellations.  The  only  argument  which  occurs  to  me 
ts  &voring  ithe  latter  date,  is  the  great  similarity  'between  the 
Sanscrit  diaraoter  of  the  insoription  and  the  Itbetan,  (noticed  4iso  by 
lieotenant  Bumi) :  the  alphabet  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Csqma  nn 
SoMMi.  was  adopted  from  the  Sanscrit  in  the  seventh  century.  Many 
letters  are  indeed  identical  and  of  the  same  phonk  value,  as  wiQ  be 
evident  on  comparing  the  following  with  the  alphabet  in  plate  VI 3— - 

^lt^$h:  also  the  whole  of  the  vowdmarks^t,  a,""  ^,^o;thesub- 
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joined  letters  r  and  y;  as,  ^  dra  and  j^pya,  and  the  vaimr  or  sab* 
joined  w  or  v,  ba  ^  dv  or  do. 

Other  similaritieB  might  be  pointed  out,  but  these  are  the  most  strik- 
ing ;  the  mode  of  expressing  the  long  d  also  at  that  period,  by  a  short 
dash  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  may  explain  the  omission  of  this  character 
in  the  Tibetan  alphabet.  Captain  Trotbr  notices  the  omission  of  many 
letters*  (ghjh,  SfcJ  which  are  equally  wanting  in  the  Tibetan  alphabet. 
However,  the  identity  here  noticed  does  not  necessarily  detract  from  the 
antiquity  of  the  inscription,  or  prevent  its  applying  to  the  earlier 
Ch  ADRAOUPTA  ;  sincc  the  same  character  was  probably  in  use  for  many 
centuries.  When  or  where  it  gave  place  to  the  more  modem  Nagari 
would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  investigation. 

However  ancient  the  inscription  No.  2  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  character  No.  1  boasts  a  stall  higher  antiquity.  This  may  I  think 
be  proved — first,  by  the  position  it  occupies  on  the  Allahabad  column,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  Delhi,  called  Feroz*$  lath  :  in  both  it  is  the  principal, 
and  as  it  were  the  original  inscription,  the  others  being  subsequently  ad^ 
ded,  perhaps  on  some  occasions  of  triumph  or  visit  to  the  spot.  Secondly, 
the  simj^ity  of  this  character  and  the  limited  number  of  radicals,  denote 
its  priority  to  the  more  complicated  and  refined  system  afterwards 
adopted ;  while  thirdly,  the  very  great  rarity  of  its  occurrence  on  ancient 
monuments,  and  the  perfect  ignorance  which  prevails  regarding  its  origin 
in  the  earliest  Persian  historians,  who  mention  the  lath  of  Fbroz 
Shah,  confirm  its  belonging  to  an  epoch  beyond  the  reach  of  native 
research.  The  only  other  inscriptions  identical  in  character  which  have 
Jbeen  met  with  in  India,  are  I  believe  that  of  the  lath  of  Bhim  Ssn  in 
Sarunf*  and  that  of  the  Khandgiri  rocks  in  Orissa,  of  which  a  facsimile 
is  given  by  Mr.  Stirling  in  the  Researches,  vol.  xv.  page  314.  Tlie 
Ellora  and  other  cave  inscriptions  appear  to  be  considerably  modified 
from  it,  and  in  fact  more  to  resemble  No.  2  of  the  Allahabad  column ; 
and  the  latter  inscription  has  so  many  points  of  resemblance,  that  it 
may  be  fairly  traced  to  a  derivation  from  the  former. 

It  is  not  yet  ascertained,  whether  the  language  this  character.  No.  1, 
expresses  is  Sanscrit.  The  rare  occurrence  of  double  letters,  the  omission 
of  the  initial  Sri;  the  want  of  any  symbol  with  a  subjoined  y  to  correspond 
withn,  the  inflexion  of  the  possessive  case  which  occurs  so  repeatedly, 
and  is  so  distinct,  in  the  Sanscrit  text  No.  2  ;  are  arguments  against  the 
supposition  :  but  the  similarity  of  the  character  and  of  the  vowel  marks 
jure  as  much  in  its  favor. 

*•  See  page  lis. 

t  Has  any  copy  of  this  inscription  been  published  ?  Mr.  Stirlim a  mentions  it^  but 
I  do  not  find  it  in  the  Researches. 
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Mr.  SnmiiiNO  has  suggested  as  a  remarkable  circamstance  that  many 
letters  of  the  No.  1  type  resemble  Greek  characters,  and  he  mstance» 
the  "  on,  sigma,  lambda,  chi,  delta,  epsilon,  and  a  something  closely 
resembling  the  figure  of  the  digamma."  This  resemblance  is,  however,, 
entirely  accidental,  and  the  genus  of  the  alphabet  can  I  think  be  satis- 
ftbctorily  shewn  to  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Greek.  To 
enable  us  to  determine  this  point,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  analyzing 
carefoUy  the  whole  of  the  inscription  from  Lieut.  Buht's  manuscript, 
classifying  those  forms  which  seemed  to  be  derived  from  the  same  radix. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  I  soon  perceived  that  each  radical 
letter  was  subject  to  five  principal  inflections,  the  same  in  all,  corre- 
sponding in  their  nature  and  application  with  the  five  vowel  marks  of 
the  ancient  Sanacrit  No.  2.  This  circumstance  alone  would  be  suffici- 
ent to  prove  that  the  alphabet  is  of  the  Sanscrit  family,  whatever  the 
language  may  be.  In  the  accompanying  plate  (PI.  V.)  I  have  ar- 
ranged the  letters  and  their  inflections  so  as  to  exhibit  every  formr  which 
occurs  on  the  column,  placing  numbers  against  each,  expressive  of 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  From  a  cursory  inspection  of  this  plate 
it  will  immediately  be  seen  that  the  supposed  sigma  is  but  the  first  inflec- 
tion of  the  Idth  letter :  the  epoUon  and  digamma^  are  the  same  inflections 
of  the  18th  and  1 1th  characters :  while  the  on  and  lambda  (1  and  /)  are 
themselves  subject  to  all  the  inflections  like  the  rest,  and  are  conse- 
quently primitive  or  simple  letters,  of  a  system  quite  diflRerent  from  the 
Greek. 

The  number  of  alphabetical  symbols  is  small,  compared  with  those 
of  modem  systems  founded  on  the  Sanscrit :  of  the  thirty,  several  have 
not  been  found  subject  to  inflection ;  these  may  be  initial  vowels.  The 
circle,  square,  and  triangle  are  of  a  smaller  size  in  general  than  the 
rest,  and  may  be  affixes :  but  of  this  and  of  the  powers  of  the  letters, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  ofler  any  conjectures  at  the  present  moment. 
Many  of  the  literal  forms  undoubtedly  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of'No.  2,  and  to  those  of  the  Mahabalipnr  alphabet,  decyphered  by' 
Dr.  Babinoton  ;  and  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  point  out  succes- 
sively the  #,  d,  dr,  v,  b,  ch,  j,  g,  t,  I,  from  their  analogy  to  the  known 
letters  in  the  foregoing  scheme.  It  is  better  however  to  say  no- 
thing on  this  head,  until  we  are  prepared  to  apply  the  scheme  to  the 
unravelling  of  a  portion  of  the  legend.  For  this  purpose,  one  word  oflTers 
a  very  convenient  test:  it  is  the  initial  word  of  both  parts  of  the  Aflaha- 
bad  inscription  (see  pi.  V .)  ;— of  all  the  four  inscriptions  on  the  Delhi 
column  ;  and  it  also  occurs  a  second  time  on  the  east  side.  I  have  insert- 
ed it  at  the  footof  Plate  VI.  It  will  probably  be  found  to  be  some  term, 
of  invocation^  though  essentially  diflerent  from  the  Sri  of  the  Hindus. 
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Ab  one  mode  of  aidmg  the  inveetigmtkm  «€  the  p6iren  of  the  im- 
known  alpkabet,  supposing  the  lang^oage  expressed  to  be  Samcrit,  I 
had  the  letters  in  a  pagte  of  the  BimiH  Kdvya  classified  and  connted,  to 
compare  with  the  enumeration  in  Rate  VI.   They  were  as  follows  : 

IT      93  times   %{      33  times  '^      9  times       W      3  times       7     0  timet 

^67  1^      30  T      9  T     3  W     • 

W51  -IC25  ^6  ^2  «0 

i:51  «r22  V6  ^2  VO 

W45  1«15  ^6  n     I  «50 

^44  ^14  ^9  qpl  VO 

^43  irl2  %5  ^1  sro 

W       41  "W      11  9      3  Y     1 

I  also  DSade  the  same  dasaifieation  of  one  page  of  the  Feroz  lath 
inscription,  which  I  fbimd  to  agree  pretty  well  with  the  table  prepared 
from  that  of  Allahabad.  There  is  one  BMutlced  difference,  which  may  be 
due  perhaps  to  the  copyist : — ^I  idlnde  to  the  separation  <^  the  words  in 
the  former,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  tte  case  ka  Loeat.  Bust's  tran- 
script. 

It  would  require  an  aoourate  acquaintance  wi^  many  of  the  learned 
hmguages  of  the  East,  as  wdl  as  perfect  1mui(e  and  dbi^traetion  from 
other  pursuits,  to  engi^  upon  the  recorery  of  this  lost  language  ;  btft 
when  its  «inq>lioity  of  vocables  is  compared  witli  the  difficulties  of  tlie 
Persepolitan,  or  ameifevm  character,  fcrteiy  decyphered  by  Gnom* 
VEND  and  St.  Martin,  or  the  more  abstruse  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  at- 
tempted by  YouNo  aad<}BAMPOLLioK,  ist  seema  jahnost  a  stigma  on  the 
learned  of  our  own  ooantry  that  4hts  ahonkL  have  remained  so  kmg  an 
enigma  to  scholars  ;  and  the  ob|ect  ef  tiiCipresent  notioe  is  to  iavste  fresh 
attention  to  the  subject,  lest  the  indefatigable  fltudents  of  Bonn  w 
Berlin  should  run  away  with  the  honor  ^of^rst  nuding  Jt  'known  to  the 
learned  world. 


MAb 


III. — RemarkB  upon  the  second  'Ijiscription  of  the  Allahabad  PUlar.     By 
Captain  A.  Troyer,  A,  D.  C,  Sec.  Sanscrit  College,  SfC. 

tKead  at  the  Meeting  of  the  20th  March,] 

An  alphabet  of  the  inscription  No.  2,  copied  from  the  Allahabad 
pillar,  compared  with  the  Deva-nagari,  was  cen^>iledby  Maabava  Rao« 
the  head  Librarian  of  the  Sanscrit  College.  It  will  be  seen  fraok  the 
annexed  copy  of  it,  (Plate  Vt.)  that  eight  of  the  consonants,  namely* 
W  (g'h),  V  Q'h),  mf  (n),  »  (f),  iT  (t'h),  V  (d*).  M  (dlj  and  thieeof :the 
vowels  IC  "^  ^  fi»  C  ^»)  could  not  be  found. 


Inscrif^iixnv  ew Ou^  AU/xhaha/i/  KUar.  No.  I, 

>6£txix>t^<r^'L6'XZ^h'H;iL¥jj^4^Mtykzfixbt\f^^jL^^iyL^^'fiAX4%^xtii 

3  trf 
•.......'..     uXLu^«K»'6A6XUV^4>ir 

«^6^V0<^<!'f^t^f^'(^^A->l«x^DX^£X^a66A6£DD\5dVfl^X'U$t^<$^'A 

5 

8^7ltf<EA6<f)l«l>-f^l^t/V^i^XXOi'-f'tf»'2»>%X7AaUkC%Xs'fc4.fi^-l-l»C«/^t'XA»<b,lf8d^ 
••-&A^^'l-^AX2»4AI/>X('CifA ^tf 

^^^^^ • f^=^^^ 


^♦►ri?>'<l> 


^,x  x>;? 1*6 

ClAATXU^.&ri^M<»iii»^/0X«r60|«t-ffl»Fd^1»3U^V%-'BdA6«XAfb£&3rtf' 

Xl/XA  TEXOXtf  U 

E> /.. 

dx *•  • 


TSXC;xX2>dlX^6A6UtfR 

6A  rfxA  "UiJCx  x>4?xr  X 

^•06/-F«HtI^6FXXo^ 

y^Ai!'xjrx>^x;ix^)i6 

t!iikM.Uoi8Si  >/'XX>^XA'J^6t/gAV6^X 


Joiu:a£.so<K 

TW.77/./«.fr 

Cluss^LcaJunv  of  the  aneietti/  <^iar€LcUr ,      No.  I. 

9 

\ 

StmpU 

tuutuL 

wUhr 

Me   M9##ii/  ttva^ht. 

u^M' 

IdiBr 

It 

it 

Ir        cf 

-4                  Ul 

i- 

o 

OthtrJ^rrnf  occarritvq 

-i 

Msx 

tf3 

^- 

«*,      «". 

^^ 

8- 

•v  vf  4^  » 

% 

13. 

C« 

L« 

C  Y/-          U   y 

I" 

L* 

Y'tf^ki^ 

3 

Ir. 

Oi 

V* 

(//       Cr^ 

U* 

i; 

\i4rrUUn  [yfyL^^urt. 

k 

\}lt 

Xjh 

;ii 

rC  ^      rC  4 

^. 

lU 

S 

6u 

6» 

&.Z 

w  /^      O  ;t 

<!>' 

£ 

34  M 

e\  4, 

<S. 

a>  z 

^^       )b  ? 

+  . 

7 

IfZj 

X  tf 

X/^ 

X  J       X  r 

,1^ 

X- 

•%L  «L/  «L 

a 

i«, 

Is 

i« 

I^  1 

J,* 

1- 

i  i 

3 

A^ 

Xs 

X7 

A  t%     K  3 

Kz 

A- 

Af  X  r'Ap 

1C 

\>u 

5tf 

Tly, 

u   i 

^3 

jr 

(  ^M-iWlT) 

-M 

+  * 

f  7 

1-* 

•fi 

+  f 

+• 

ii*i-±      i-'f 

n 

<in 

<r. 

a^ 

<r.  <r 

<L 

^3 

D^ 

D. 

D-/ 

u» 

Hz 

D* 

TJ   p 

u 

U 

M- 

)hv 

>|- 

W  ?    A\,lh^rac^ff4UMif) 

tS 

J« 

J/y 

J> 

J'r      J"* 

si* 

J- 

^^l 

1€ 

1* 

1-* 

^y 

Tz    r^ 

1. 

\t  7 

^ 

£^ 

Bi 

^7         ^t 

^^ 

e 

H  6 

18 

Cf 

6t 

<* 

"» 

e 

9 

Le 

i. 

\x 

I     c 

t  ^ 

to 

Ai- 

Atf 

A 

7i   /r  7^ 

9f 

<i3 

<£    <r 

Same  ad  Z  f 

U 

H* 

r^ 

r^       /• 

^ 

dM>^>A  ^ 

u 

1? 

r 

r     p 

I 

lift*  r 

u 

n* 

rf 

I? 

r/        n** 

• 

1?- 

ts 

□  4 

0-3 

d  y         D*  / 

kalf^Ut. 

u 

O 

O- 

O-/        CV 

• 

9 

diUo 

^ 

0  z 

O* 

^f 

dim* 

u 

>. 

Vs 

A 

h^ 

l^* 

Sds 

94 

• 

• 

•  • 
• 

:• 

1 

SP" 

*Sm 

E> 

ThthtitM  HKn-dc;fi  in^<mp{i*tu  cnOut  U 

CtmtHHi 

•> 

6J:  iJx 

1 

o/iey  (iqaifUt  €c 

Jlm.Ai'  Vdhl  Column,.  Af.Rt/.  VILlto. 

1 

; 

I           1 

i(^M^ 

«*  &£crr 
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The  alphabet  of  the  AUahabad  inscription  offers  certainly  a  great 
apparent  similarity  to  that  of  a  part  of  the  Gya  inscription,  examined 
by  Dr.  Wiuuhb,  [As.  Res.  yoh  i,  page  379»]  as  pointed  oat  by  Lieut. 
Bun,  of  the  Sngineera.  It  almost  entirely  ooiiicides  with  that  of  some 
inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  Mah&malaipur,  (vide  Trans,  of  Royal 
As.  Soo.  Tol.  ii.  part  1,  Plates  13,  14.)«  Notwithstanding  this 
similarity  common  to  a  great  nnmber  of  Indian  alphabets,  it  is  not  yet 
easy  to  fix  the  value  of  eadi  letter  oi  an  ancient  writing,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

It  was  principally  the  alphabet  of  the  Mahjmalaipnr  inscriptions  that 
enabled  Maahava  Rao  to  tranaeribe  in  Devanagari  characters,  the 
remains  of  die  inaeription  copied  from  the  pillar  at  Allahabad.  This 
eoBsisiB  of  90  lines.  More  than  a  moiety  of  the  first  Id  lines  is  entire- 
ly pealed  oiff;  the  other  17  are  fuller,  but  evldentiy  more  or  less  cut  olT 
at  the  right  extremity,  and  all  with  many  intervemng  chasms. 

An  even  sligiit  enminatiom  of  the  transcript  made  in  Devanagari 
eiisraeters  is  salSauent  to  find  |i  number  of  Sanscrit  words,  and  the 
whole  insoiiptii^  may  without  hesitation  be  pronounced  to  be  San* 
acrit.  In  tiie  aoeompanj^ng  peper,  |he  translation  of  the  Sanscrit 
words,  which  eouid  witiiont  di^^mlty  be  foond  in  each  line,  is  given. 
Scarce  any  change  has  been  made  in  te  words  of  the  transcript,  exc^ 
in  a  few  iostenoes,  aoeh  a  correction  as  is  too  often  indispensaUe  even 
in  not  inaccurate  manuscripts.  These  fisw  changes  are  noarked  above 
.thelinea. 

Am  the  fineqfoent  and  wide  disjunction  of  words,  the  terminations  of 
which  are  mostiy  wanted,  renders  it  impossible  to  fix  tiie  relative  sense 
of  each  word,  as  wdl  as  to  detennme  the  goieral  purport;  ei  the  whole, 
any  oonjeetiiral  labour  in  changing  vocables  and  suppiymg  defideDcies 
would  have  been  hopeless. 

So  mxustt  only  appears  indubitable  from  the  words  themselves,  that 
they  are  encondaatic  epithets  ef  a  Raja,  the  name  of  whom,  if  satisfac- 
torily made  out,  might  famish  an  historical  datum  of  no  small  inqport- 


Naaaes  are  veally  found  In  the  IMi,  l^th,  and  2l8t  lines  which  seem 
MMigaifieant;  not  so  those  ii|  eke  ddth  and  ^6tii  line,  which  happen  to  be 
move  complete  and  oononeetediHuai  Ai$  others :  thus  we  have  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  line ; — "  of  the  great-grandson  of  Sri  Chanoraou^ta,  tiie  great 
Raja,  of  the  grandson  of  the  great  Rs|a  Sri  Yagnakagha,  of  the  son  of 
the  great  fU§a,  the  4rBt(enpreme)Ri^a(AcDiirBJa)  SriOhandragufta  :" 
and  in  the  twenty-sixth  .line^  "  of  the  spoof  the  daughter  of  Lich-ch'ha 
ViKRiTi  of  the  family  of  ^abadivya  KjaMARA — of  the  jgreat  Raja,  the 
cvipTeme  Raja  Sri  SAMun^AliiurTA,  ^bome  fame  canaisd  by  the  conquest 
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of  the  whole   earth,  increasing  and  expanding  throughout  the  whole 
ground  of  the  earth,  was  equalling  TRinA8APATi(lNnBA)." 

The  name  of  CHANnaAOUPTA  repeated  here  twice,  as  that  of  the  great- 
grandfather, and  that  of  the  father  of  a  Raja,  cannot  foil  to  excite  atte&« 
tion. 

According  to  the  Hindee  genealogies  of  the  Vishnxpurana  and  other 
books,  Chandragupta,  a  son,  or  at  least  a  relative,  of  Nanda,  founded 
a  dynasty  (called  by  his  name,  and  also  the  Maurya  dynasty,  from  his 
mother  Mura),  of  10  kings,  who  reigned  during  137  years  from  the  year 
1598  to  1735  of  the  Ka^ug,  (from  1504  to  1367  before  our  era,)  in 
Magadha,  the  capital  of  which  was  Palibothra.  It  needs  scarce  be 
repeated  that  the  Indian  name  Chandragupta  (the  moon-protected)  was 
found  to  be  the  same  with  Sandra-cottus,  or  Sandrokuptos  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  historians.  It  is  also  known  that  from  the  similarity  of  these 
names,  an  identity  of  the  persons  of  the  contemporary  of  Alkzakdxr 
and  ally  of  Sblbucus  Nicator,  and  of  the  before*mentioned  founder  of 
the  Indian  dynasty  of  that  name  was  supposed*  and  that  a  whole  system 
of  Indian  chronology  was  made  dependent  upon  this  supposition. 

No  disquisition  upon  this  important  and  extensive  subject  will  here 
be  expected,  so  much  less  as  the  imperfect  remains  of  the  inscription 
here  examined  furnish  no  vestige  of  a  date,  nor  any  other  data  whidk 
may  lead  our  conjectures  towards,  if  not  fix,  a  historical  fact.  It  would 
be  adventurous  to  assert  that  the  Chandragupta  of  line  25th,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Maurya  dynasty  :  all  that  appears  in  the  inscription  is, 
that  a  Raja  Samudraoupta  (the  sea-protected)  was  a  descendant  in  the 
4th  generation  of  a  Chandragupta. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  name  of  the  second  Chandraquvta 
And  that  of  Samudraoupta  are  joined  with  the  title  Adhirdja,  supreme 
Raja,  and  not  with  that  of  Chakravartti,  or  emperor  of  the  worid,  always 
assumed  by  the  ruler  of  India.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the 
Adhirijas  of  the  inscription  did  not  pretend  to  universal,  although  but 
titular,  sovereignty  ;  but  may  have  been  only  counted  among  the  many 
Rajas  who  at  all  times  divided  India  among  themselves.  It  was  pro* 
bably  by  their  flatterers  that  the  conquest  of  a  few  provinces  was  made 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  world;  in  which  expression,  found  entire  among 
the  ruins  of  so  many  others,  nothing  else  but  a  monument  of  empty  vanity 
was  preserved. 


Tnaulation  qf  Smserit  Words  ^  the  AlUhMbad  Imscr^rtimu 
Link    I. 

II. — 1.  minding  sacrifice  of  the  gods.  2.  for  tke  sake  of  a  better  state. 

^—    III. — 3.  counting  the  low.  4.  knowing  good  qualities.  5.  in  heaven.     .  • 
6  and  7.  enjoying  a  poet's  fame  and  a  kingdom.  . .         .  •  ••• 


rSMO  of  Me  AUahnhad  PiOar.  ISI 

I^J«  IV 8.  with  ■enrants  and  family 

V- 9.  said  by  hia  ton 

VI. — 10.  in  bii  aetioBi  of  a  nerer  changing  mind 

VII.  —1 1.  Moit  Taliant, whose  foot  approaching  dnly  I  salnte. 

VIII. — 12.  in  the  battle, with  hia  own  arm  Tanqnishing  always. 

IX. — 13.  with  hi|^. .      . .  expanded — minda. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. — ^14.  fame  aa  seen  by  men  (iUvmed)  by  the  rays  of  the  moen*. . 

-  XIII.— 15.  actire  in  the  road,  a  poet's  intellect  and  power  proceeding.  . . 

-  XIV.— 16.  of  Brahma of  the  deztrons  in  hnadred  arstars    his  otm 

arm's  migfaty  strength praised. 

-  XV._17.  arrow 18.  funily  ..  ..19.  gowl  name 

-  XVI 20.  Mahsndaa'8  worshipper. .  21.  Mahsmdba's  monatain 

-  XVII. — 22.  Nu.  AKAJA  to  be  hnownby  worda. .  presenrer  ofelepbaafa  armor* 
Ugraseva,  Deyarasbta.   23.  from  Dhananjata  down  all  sonthem  char 
tered  kings  taking. 

-  XVIII. — ^24.  Vamatilaw A  gadatta  Chandra  Vasu 

. .  25.  all  giving  rent. 

-  XIX.  . ,   26.  by  neighbouring  kings. 

-  XX. — 27.  destroyer  of  Paachanda  aASANA  (of  a  terrible  commander). 

28.  Destroyer  of  a  kingly  family, 29.  whose  fiune  is  spread 

throQ^Kmt  all  countries,  son  of  a  god. 

-  XXI. — 30.  all      governing  his  own  hnmble  fidth.  . , 

giver  of  one  hundred  thousand. 

-  XXII. — 31.  ground  of  battle,     fame  of  kings, 32.  Of 

unpanvdled  faith,    «.     wfae  by  tiw  strflBfth  of  Us  owb  arm  cAD^iiared  men 
than  one  king. 

-  XXII  r.~^.  Lord  of  the  mfoftaiiate.*  34*   oTUinwiMiliM 

inaugurated  the  most  eminent  of  poets. 

XXIV.— 35.  sharpiBtelleot,hifh  undeMtendkig. .  Gtedharf*— TEi^AejkPAn 


(Ikdea)         36.  By  heavenly  poetical  works  con^osed  by  learned 

men  of  him  who  was  inangvrated  the  most  eminent  of  Ri^  . .  97.  of  ftmag. 
nanimous  conduct.  . .  , .  . . 

XXV. — ^38.  of  him  whose  mind  is  formed  by  time  and  action  only  in  the 
palaoe  of  the  world  ..  of  the  great-grandson  of  Cb4JI»aaovpva,  ef  the 
grandson  of  the  great  Raja  €ri  Yagnakacha,  and  of  the  son  of  the  great 
Raja,  the  first  (supreme)  Raja  (Adhinja)  6rx  CKANDRA«TrptA. 

-  XXVI. — 39.  of  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Lich*«h'ha  ViKurn,  of  the 
lamHy  of  Mahadivta  Kumara  ..  ..  of  Che  grsal  Rqa,  fbe  eupreme 
Raja  (Adhiraja)  Sri  Samudragupta,  whose  fkme  caused  by  the  conquest 
of  llie  whole  earth  increased  and  expanded  throvghont  the  wh^  gvound  of 
the  earth  was  equalling  Tridasapati,  (Indra.) 

-  XXVII.— 40.  going  to   the  house 41  gift  by  araoi'i  iti«ng<eb, 

Ikvor,  weapons,  words  increase  over  and  over,  all-serving,  jewel  desiring  fame 
>    XXVIII.— 41.  Pasupati  (Siva)  purifying  the  three  wodds.        .. 

•    XXIX 43.  Of  the  son  skilled  in  peace  and  war  young 

prince.  .  •  . .  « « 

XXX.— 44.  the  supreme  king 45.  the  chief  of  punishment 

(titeraUy  the  chief  of  staffs,   perhaps  poUoe-offioer;'  by  Tuabba»anul. 
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Trwueripi  qftki  AUohahad  imcr^tion,  Nc.  3.  m  DeM-^Ncgwri  ckarucitrw. 

Link 

1  (the  firtt  lioc  illegible.) 

^1   ^  2 

^     .^  3  4 ^^5  1^6^^^        7 

^  '^  8 ^ 

9  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


6  fi»«^^if^^n<i^t. .  ii*^<t?<irji 

12    ^  ^  12  ^ 

^13  13^ 

10  (t^i^'V'  •  "^rfr^. .  ^<%4iir^4i wnfir^ 

11  lll^U^M^ild'f^vr ^91^  Ml^ 

14 

15    ^      ^15  ^    15  ^ 

13  ^wnr:%f^firf^i«f#niirc4  H|Mmi4i4i^  ....  ^19 

^     16  16  ^  16 

17  ^  18  19 

15  vi^rj  ^TO^%nrf%  wv  t*  sit^  f^ —  "jw. . . . ti —  tq^^fr 
20 ^21 

22  t 22 ^  22     22  23 

^  23 

24       _^_ 

25 

26 


1 


1884.] 


of  the  AUtMbad  PUkar. 


13S 


LiiTB  If    27 

fk  29 

21  ^  . .  ^ 
30 


28 

30        ^ 


22 


31 


31 


32 42  T"^^ 


33 


23 


35 


34 

^35  ^  ^^  35 

26  ^^  T    ^T  ^  ^  

37 

38 38 

39  ^        HH^lfit^Hfl  f  39 

^ jvr^4ir^v^  9if*iJir^^*^i«  firftwrT^tinf 'lEIWir <f fw^ic^ftrs 

40        41 

42  f  ^^        ^ 

28  ^infir  imr^ ■^^^. .  ^wrcfircnrnK«ir. .  m^j^^^rw. .  mnri^ 


.  ■  •  ■  ^•iin  • . 
44  45 


29  ^f  . .  -Q 
cHil 


*^ 


[The  figures  in  the  interlineationt  point  out  the  wordi  (benetth  tfaem) 
tnnsUted  in  the  foregoing  page:  the  letters  similarly  situated  are  suggsstsd 
corrections  of  the  text.] 
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§■ 
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^r^  (^^  19  W  IF0  n;  «lf  tif;  to  lo  n/)n3  C 
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dO 


^ 


9) 


Mi 


It- 


^         K-         iZ.         yi. 


^ 


•^       •-TV 


*9        IK 
•4-       t^ 


^ 


■§ 


?     ^ 


^      $ 
^      * 


0^ 


•^J   ^ 


H-     Oii        ^ 


•4- 
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e^       t«> 


«i     s 


^ 


^ 
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of  the  Anakabad  Pillar. 
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'<tlfftl5|^NHII*l|IH  . .  ITH  . .  ^     4||^il«|i|ll^fll  H  irf^T 


LiNi  ir    27 

20. . . . 

fi  29 

30 


28 


30        ^ 


31 


31 


32  42  T"^ 


22 


W^rW  fHHWil  . .    ^W^9 

J53  

34 

35^       ^  35  ^  35 

24  firfinrfw^  tnrfnr  ^rftrv  fr^ilr  'f\^  ft^n^Pf  ^i^. .  . .  ^rfWt^ 

26  ^^  T       T  ^  ^ 

37 

38     ^  ^  ^  38 

"H^^n^^u^^^  ^ifnTr^^^nu  i«ii«*i*i*nfl'i  ^iitini^iw^minf: 

40  ^ 41 

42^*        f\  ^^  

28  TT^fir  irnr^il ■^^^. .  ^wrcfii^nnftiir. .  fii^^MW*. .  inm^ 


29  ^Y 


cHil 


w^ 


. . . .  wijfif 


43 


....  Hl^  ^  4|^H^  H  Wl  HHk 
44  45        ^ 

[The  figures  in  the  interlineationt  point  out  the  words  (beneath  them) 
translated  in  the  foregoing  page:  the  letters  similarly  situated  are  suggested 
eonedions  of  the  text.] 
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rV. — Extracts  from  a  Journal  kept  by  Captain  F.  T.  Grant,  of  the 
Manipur  Levy,  during  a  Tour  of  Inspection  on  the  Manipdr  Frontier, 
dUmg  the  course  of  the  Ningthee  River,  SfC.  in  January  1832^*. 

Marching  Stations  and  Distances. 
7\tobal,  1 1  miles  ;  a  dep6t  of  grain. 

Huerok,  8  miles;  inhabitants  came  from  Tiperah  100  years  ago. 
Muchi,     9  miles ;  a  Naga  village  on  the  most  western   range   of  Ma- 
rung  hills. 
Kslbangy  12  miles ;  hence  three  roads  lead  to  the  Kuboo  valley.  ViokDt 
hoar  frost  on  the  15th  January.  Lieut.  Pbmbbrton  has  described  this 
road  from  actual  survey. 
Kwatobee,  10  miles;  good  road.   Suparf  nut  and  cocoa  nut  trees  were 

planted  here  by  the  raja's  grandfather. 
Khondong,  5  miles  ;  very  good  road.  The  people  of  Kuboo  escaped  &om 

the  opposite  side  of  the  Ningthee. 
Maylung  nala,  9  miles;  road  passes  through  a  forest  of  keoo,  teak«  aaulp 
c»tton,  and  other  trees :  innumerable  and  recent  tracks  of  the  wild 
elephant,  tiger,   rhinoceros,   bear,  boar,   cattle,   and  deer  of  vari- 
ous descriptions.     Six  wild  elephants  came  to   the  nala  together  to 
drink;  they  were  of  a  very  large  size. 
Numphookam  nala,  7  miles,  east  of  the  first  range  of  Angoching  hills. 
NuM'Sing-yeet,  8  miles;  a  nala  east  of  the  second  range. 
Source  of  the   Helaoo  nala,  13  miles;  road  good  :  crossed  the  highest 

range  of  the  Angoching  hills. 
Helaoo,  12  mUes  ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Ningthee. 

The  foregoing  route  across  the  Angoching  hills,  I  consider  eqoally 
good  with  those  to  Mulphoo  and  Sunayachil,  and  it  might  with  very 
little  trouble  be  made  practicable  for  every  description  of  cattle.  Not 
having  been  travelled  far  many  years,  and  never  before  by  Europeans, 
it  is  at  present  impeded  by  large  trees,  which  have  fallen  across  it,  and 
also  by  bamboos  which  unite  from  both  aides  in  many  places,  at  about 

*  ne  Above  joonal  was  «Mne  time  dnee  placed  in  our  kuidf  by  Mr.  Gboaok 
SwiNVON^  late  Chief  Secretary  to  GoTernmeBt.  The  new  hcU  which  it  commoni- 
catea  to  the  geography  of  Ava  and  Manipur,  arc,  the  journey  along  the  bank  of  the 
Kingthee  for  a  qpace  of  about  40  miles  between  two  points  already  well  known  ; 
vi«.  Mnlfoo,  on  the  north,  and  Saway  Chit,  opposite  to  the  Burmese  post  Gendah, 
on  the  south,  whleh  place  is  eonnected  with  Ava  by  Dr.  Ricbabdson's  route,  pub- 
lished  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal,  page  59.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
between  the  same  points  is  aho  new,  and  the  return  route  through  the  Moflong 
uiM,  which  connects  the  Knbboo  valley  with  the  banks  of  the  Nii^thee,  finding 
m  w^  through  the  Aogochiag  hiUs,  which  form  the  eastern  boandary  of  ibe  vnl. 
ley,  separating  it  from  the  Ningthee. — Ed. 
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■even  or  eight  feet  liigh  above  it ;  and  through  which  my  elephanto 
were  obliged  to  break  a  passage  for  themselves.  It  possesses  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  before-mentioned  routes  in  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  water.  Tbe  whole  of  the  hills  throughout  this  route  to  the  Ning- 
thee  are  covered  with  a  dense  bamboo  jungle,  which  grows  to  an  im- 
mense size.  In  that  part  of  the  last  day's  march  where  the  road  runs 
along  the  bed  of  the  HeUtoo  nala,  there  is  a  second  road  on  the 
bank  just  above,  which  is  at  present  so  overgrown  with  forest  and 
jungle  as  to  be  impracticable.  Just  opposite  Helaoo,  a  large  nala 
called  the  Moo,  Num-moo,  or  Muwa,  falls  into  the  Ningthee,  in  the 
bed  of  which  the  Kubos  tell  me,  gold  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  lat- 
ter :  the  Kubos  also  say  that  gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  all  the  small 
streams  which  join  the  Ningthee  on  its  eastern  side.  The  road  from  Tum- 
moo  direct  to  Hdaoo  joins  this  one  at  about  two  miles  distance  from 
the  latter  village  :  it  is  much  shorter,  but  so  very  bad  as  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  "  Noong-chongbi  Lumpee,"  (stone-leaping 
road:)  loaded  coolies  can  however  manage  to  travel  it.  Some  who  left 
Tummoo,  the  day  after  I  left  Khondong,  with  gprain,  arrived  the  day 
before  me  at  Helaoo,  being  only  three  days  on  the  road. 

Halted  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  January.  Visited  the  cultivation, 
which  is  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  They 
are  now  busily  employed  in  transplanting  their  cold- weather  crop  :  they 
have  two  crops  in  the  year,  one  in  the  rains,  and  one  in  the  cold  sea- 
son ;  the  former  is  close  to  the  hills,  to  which  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
Ningthee  does  not  extend :  the  latter  in  the  valleys,  (if  I  may  so  call 
them,)  formed  by  the  bends  of  the  river,  by  which  they  are  annually 
overflowed,  leaving  large  jheels  on  its  retiring,  that  at  the  present  time 
of  the  year  are  sufficiently  dried  up  to  allow  of  their  being  cultivated. 
On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  went  to  see  the  process  of  washing  the 
sands  of  the  Ningthee  for  gold:  it  occupied  two  men -for  about  a  quar- 
ter <tf  an  hour,  and  the  quantity  found  was  about  a  g^n  troy- weight. 

Hie  road  from  Helaoo  to  Mnlphoo,  about  36  miles,  or  four  marches, 
rana  akmg  the  valley  of  the  Ningthee,  and  might  also  be  made  available 
for  all  military  purposes :  elephants  have  travelled  the  whole  way  from 
Maoipur. 

31  St  January.  Sent  my  elephants  and  codies  round  to  meet  me  at 
Bonayachil,  intending  to  proceed  myself  to  that  place  by  water,  as  no 
boats  larger  than  canoes  are  procurable ;  two  of  these  fastened  at  about 
four  feet  apart  by  small  timbers,  and  a  bambu  platform  laid  over 
the  whole,  form  a  raft  sufficiently  large  to  hold  sixty  men;  on  which  I 
mean  to  proceed.  A  raft  of  this  description  would  answer  well  to  cross 
troopa,  were  boats  not  procurable.  The  current  of  the  Ningthee,  at  the 

a  2 
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present  season,  is  very  slow,   certainly  not  much  more  than  a  mils 
an  hour. 

1st  February. — Kneesung,  which  I  reached  in  five  hours.  A  short 
distance  below  Mulphoo  a  small  range  of  hills  crosses  the  river,  compos- 
ed of  a  reddish  sand,  with  layers  of  pebbles  running  across  it :  in  the 
rains  the  river  saps  the  bottom,  and  carries  away  portions  of  the  whole 
face  annually ;  the  greater  the  portion  of  the  hill  thus  carried  oflF,  the 
more  abundant  is  the  gold  found  at  Chanda-sneek  (ghat),  a  short  dis- 
tance below  it.  A  number  of  Kubos  were  busily  employed  in  washing 
for  gold,  when  I  passed  the  latter  place.  Gold  is  only  found  in  the  sand, 
where  mixed  with  pebbles  and  gravel.  For  the  number  and  names  of  vil- 
lages passed  this  day,  see  the  sketch. 

2nd — Halted.        Received   a    visit   from  the  Burmese   command- 
ant of  the  stockade  on  the   opposite  side  of  the  river ;  his  object  was 
to  see  the  English  Bo-meng,  never  having  seen  such  a  monster  before ! 
He  was  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  object  of  Captains  Jknkins  and  Pbm- 
bbrton's  trip.     I  made  him  a  few  presents,  with  which,  particularly  a 
.  couple  of  bottles  of  brandy,  he  was  delighted  and  took  his  leave.   Ano- 
ther chief  passed  down  during  the  day  with  two  boats  and  about  thirty 
followers ;  he  had  been  called  up  to  Sumjok  in  consequence  of   my  visit 
to  this  quarter:  there  were  piled  in  the  boats  a  number  of  what  I  at 
first  took  to  be  muskets,  but  which  I,  with  the  assistance  of  my  tele- 
scope, discovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  branches  of  trees  and  bam- 
boos made  to  resemble  them  ;  the  actual  number  of  muskets  being  onlj 
three.     My  coming  it  appears  has  created  considerable  alarm,  and  given 
rise  to  the  most  exaggerated  reports ;  amongst  others  that  I  intended  to 
place   Manipur  than  as   at  the     Noajeri  hills  :    on  my   trip    up    to 
Mulphoo,  I  could   hardly  discover  a  soul  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
river  ;  they  appear  now  however  to  have  got  over  their  alarm,  and  I  am 
visited  by  persons  from  all  the  villages  as  I  pass  down.     A  dozen  lai]ge 
boats,  which  were  detained  above  Mulphoo  for  some  days,  until  my  in- 
tentions were  ascertained,  also  passed  down  in  full  sail.     A  considera- 
ble  traffic  is  carried  on  between  the  capital  of  Ava  and  the  villages  on 
the   Ningthee   up  as   far  as  the  Sing-Phos  ;  the  latter  giving  grain  in 
return  for  bunats,  coral  beads,  &c.  &c. 

Whilst  some  of  my  people  were  in  the  village  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  a  woman  was  carried  off  from  the  centre  of  it  by  a  tiger : 
the  inhabitants  say  it  is  the  fourth  occurrence  of  the  kind  which  hai 
taken  place  within  the  last  two  months.  The  Kubos  do  not  appear  at 
all  alarmed  at  the  vicinity  of  these  animals,  as  they  say  the  instances 
are  very  rare  of  their  attacking  or  destroying  human  beings ;  if  however 
such  once  happens,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  oontinued«  and  the  only  «i- 
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tematiTe  is  to  qmt  the  vidnity  of  the  place  where  it  ocean  ;  they  do 
not  attribute  the  recnrrenoe  to  a  relish  for  human  flesh  required  from 
having'  once  tasted  it,  but  to  the  displeasure  of  the  "  Laee"  (Deity)  of 
the  place ;  they  endeavour  to  deprecate  his  anger  by  offerings  on  the 
first  occurrence,  but  on  a  second  taking  place,  they  conclude  he  is  im« 
placable,  and  take  it  as  a  warning  to  remove.  Tlie  village  in  question 
18  only  waiting  to  collect  in  the  crops  now  on  the  gpround  and  flit. 

3rd — Mung-ya,  two  and  a  half  hours.  Passed  a  small  nala  on 
the  Burmese  side  of  the  river,  called  Khywook-ma-Kywoong,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  a  number  of  people  were  employed  washing  the  sand 
for  gold.  Was  visited  during  the  day  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants, men,  women  and  children,  of  the  village,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  ;  who  came,  as  they  said,  to  see  the  wonder  !  an  £u* 
ropean.  Much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  modesty  of  the  Kubos. 
I  saw  both  this  day  and  yesterday  numbers  both  of  men  and  women 
bathing  at  not  ten  paces  distant  from  each  other,  with  not  so  much 
covering  even  as  a  fig  leaf.  Unmarried  girls  observe,  I  am  told,  some 
little  decorum  in  dress  ;  married  women,  none  ! 

4th — Helaoo  five  and  a  half  hours.  The  current  in  one  or  two 
pboes  somewhat  more  rapid  than  yesterday. — Passed  three  parties  wash** 
ing  for  gold,  one  at  a  place  called  Nan-yen- sneek  on  the  Burmese 
side  of  the  river,  and  two  on  the  Manipur  one,  near  Eng-da-baoong. 

5th — ^Maloo,  seven  hours.  Immediately  below  Helaoo  the  Ning^ee 
is  joined  by  a  river  of  considerable  size,  called  the  Moo,  Nummoo,  or 
Muwa,  coming  directly  from  the  east  and  Neojeri  hills.  Gold  is 
said  to  be  more  abundant  in  it  than  in  the  Ningthee,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  not  equal  to  the  quantity  found  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  latter,  in  the  Sing-Phos  country.  The  Kubos  say  that 
gold  is  not  sought  for  in  the  Ningthee  itself,  below  Helaoo,  but  only 
in  the  diflferent  hill  streams  which  fall  into  it  on  the  eastern  side.  As 
usual,  since  I  left  Mulphoo,  I  was  visited  by  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
firom  the  different  villages  as  I  passed  down  :  my  communications  with 
these  people  leave  not  a  doubt  on  my  mind  but  what  they  would  be 
happy  to  change  their  masters:  indeed  many  of  them  took  opportunities 
of  silly  telling  me  so,  and  expressed  disappointment  at  my  not  proceed- 
ing to  the  Neojeri  hills  to  place  thanas. 

6th — Brought  to  at  a  small  nala  called  Khywook-kan-khywoong,  six 
hours,  no  village.  •  The  current  generally  very  slow,  in  some  places  al- 
most still.  Passed  but  one  village  during  the  day,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  it  belongs  to  the  knight  of  the  "  bran- 
ches and  bamboos,''  who  passed  down  whilst  I  was  at  Knesung.  At 
a  short  distance  below  this  village  is  an  extraordinary  hill  called  Swe- 
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ba-leng,  the  residence  of  a  Laee  or  Deity»  and  by  the  Kubos's  account  a 
most  jealous  one  he  is  :  on  approaching  it,  my  Kubo  boatmen  put  on 
their  dhoties,  being  previously  literally  naked !   and  warned  my  Ma- 
nipurees  against  making  use  of  improper   or  pbscene  language,  or 
spitting  in  the  river  whilst  passing  the  precincts  of  his  godship's  resi- 
dence.    The  infringement  of  these  warnings  t^ey  assured  them  might 
be  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  whole  party, 
and  many  were  the  instances  of  ship  or  rather  boat  wreck  which  they 
adduced  to  prove  it.     They   also  requested  the  Manipurees  to  give 
over  a  game,  at  which  they  were  amusing  themselves,  as  continuing  it 
would   doubtless  be  offensive.     The  Manipurees,  who  are  not  a  jot 
less  superstitious  than  the  Kubos,  implicitly  fi^owed  the  advice  given, 
and  put  on  the  most  serious  countenances  ;  indeed  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  previously  heard  the  £ftme  of  Swe-ba-leng.     The  hill,  on 
which  are  several  small  temples,  rises  abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  forming  a  natural  wall  of  about  three  hundred  feet  perpendiculBr 
height,  and  is  of  a  yellowish  sand  formation,  based  on   rodcs  of  hard 
grey  sandstone  :  it  appears  the  sudden  commencement  of  a  range,  djfi^« 
ing  from  the  other  hills  in  its  vicinity,  being  free  of  trees,  with  which 
the  others  are  overgrown,  and  running  in  a  succession  of  oooea  to  the 
south-west,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     No  continuance  of  any  of  a 
similar  appearance  to  the  south-east.     The  face  of  the  hill  turns  the 
river  suddenly  from  a  southerly  to   a  westeriy   direction,   in   which  it 
does  not  continue  for  above  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards,  when 
the  hills  cause  it  again  suddenly  to  resume  its   former  course.     The  ri* 
ver  is  here  very  narrow,  and  just  previous  to  its  resuming  its  course  to 
the  south,  a  tremendous  block  of  rock  juts  nearly  half  across,  whicsh 
repeb  the  stream  backwards  and  causes  in  the  rains  a  whirlpool,  whidi 
the  Kubos  say  may  be  heard   roaring  at  some  miles  distance,   and 
which  they  attribute  to  the  pranks   of  the  **  Laee  ;"  not  the  sudden 
checks  which  the  current  meets.     In  the  rains  the  navigation  past  this 
spot  must  be  very  dangerous  to  any  but  a  Kubo  acquainted  with  its  lo« 
calities  ;  at  the  present  season,  however,  it  is  a  perfect  mill  pond.  Some 
lime  kilns  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  whether  the  lime-stone  is  pro- 
cured from  the  Swe-ba-leng  hill,  or  where,  no  person  in  the  boat  could 
inform  me.     I  did  not  land  to  examine  them,  they  being  on  the  Bur- 
mese side  of  the  river.     No  visitors  during  to-day,  which   is  owing  no 
doubt  to  my  having  now  entered  Ningthee-Rakha's  jurisdiction.     The 
village  just  above  Swe-ba-leng  is  called  Tan-beng-goong ;  the  chief  of  it 
is  evidently  very  anxious  to  appear  formidable  in  my  eyes  ;  he  had  has- 
tily run  up  a  loose  fence  of  bamboos,  plantain  trees,  and  such  like  along 
the  river  front  of  his  village,  which  he  no  doubt  thought  I  would  take 
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&r  a  atroDg  sto^ade,  he  ako  made  a  tremendoui  hiibbiib  with  tonga, 
trampetB,  ftc.  whilst  I  was  passing;  the  village  ia  a  good-aized  one,  con« 
taitting  about  eighty  houses. 

Eleven  hoon  more  brooght  me  to  Snnayachil.  At  this  season  the 
cuneDt  is  very  trifling.  On  the  eastern  side  sand-banks  extend  for 
foor  hondred  yards  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  offering  favourable  points 
for  the  Grossing  of  troops,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  might  be 
eflecCed  on  rafb,  were  boats  not  procnrable.  Both  sides  of  the  Ningthee 
are  oyeigrown  with  dense  forests,  except  on  the  sides  of  villages :  the 
high  rottd  from  Giendah  to  the  present  a^italof  8mnpok  runs  to  the  east 
of  the  imall  range  of  hills,  which  skirts  the  Burmese  bank  of  the 
Ningthee. 

10th  Febmary — ^Enibarked  in  my  dingy,  accompanied  by  two 
others,  to  return  np  the  Ningthee  to  Yuwa,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Ifsglnng.  I  waa  rather  confined  for  room  ;  indeed,  regularly  packed, 
heing  nnable  to  move  hands  or  feet  after  once  being  seated  in  the  boat. 
Reached  Wegadza  in  six  hours,  where  my  people  ran  up  a  covering,  for 
me  to  paas  the  night,  of  brandies  and  leaves  :  a  precaution  rendered 
neeeeeary  as  a  protection  against  the  heavy  dew  which  soaks  through 
every  thing  exposed  to  it.  The  fogs  which  continue  till  9  a.  m.  are  also  so 
heavy  as  to  render  indistinct,  objects  at  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  distance* 

lldi — ^Reached  Yuwa  in  three  hours,  being  in  all  nine  hours  from 
Suaayadul ;  or  only  two  hours  more  than  it  took  the  boat  to  go  the 
tame  distance  ^th  the  current.  Two  men  were  all  that  rowed  the  boat 
up.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  slackness  of  the  stream.  After 
proceeding  up  the  Maglung  for  three  hours,  put  to  for  the  night.  The 
Ifag^g  discharges  itself  with  some  force  into  the  Ningthee,  and  as 
before  observed,  a  boat  or  raft  coming  out  of  it  would  be  carried  with- 
out any  exertion  nearly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  latter,  in  which 
there  is  no  perceptible  current.  After  once  getting  fairly  into  the 
Msglmig,  the  current  is  moderate,  and  the  waters  shoal,  not  more  than 
two  ieet  in  depth  ;  its  course  during  this  day  nearly  from  west  to  east. 
Put  to  for  the  night  on  the  sand-bank  and  enjoyed  a  coal  fire,  of  which 
mineral  there  was  abundance  lying  about.  The  tracks  of  wild  beasts 
of  every  description  were  numerous  and  recent  in  the  sand. 

12th— At  day-light  this  morning,  was  roused  by  a  loud  but 
not  very  harmonious  concert,  the  performers  being  elephants,  ti- 
gers, bears,  boars,  and  deer.  About  three  hours  alter  starting  reached 
the  site  of  a  village  named  Yang-num,  at  which  was  formerly  a  Ma« 
nqmr  ^lana  ;  near  the  site  of  the  thana  is  a  peepul  tree,  planted, 
the  Knboa  say,  by  the  Manipurees,  another  proof  that  Kubo  belong- 
ed to  them  at  a  former  period.    I  landed  for  the  purpose  of  examin* 
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ing  salt  wells  in  this  village  :  the  springs  are  oopioafl  and  in  loll  plaj, 
sufficiently  so  to  feed  a  small  stream  which  flows  from  them  into  the 
Maglung  ;  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the  well  is  nearly  as  salt  aahrine, 
and  on  the  sides,  where  it  has  heen  exposed  to  the  son  for  any  time, 
fiilly  so  :  in  the  hed  of  the  river,  immediately  opposite  the  Tillage*  ace 
also  salt  springs,  which  rise  in  buhbles  to  the  soifwe  of  the  water. 
The  village,  though  not  inhabited  for  many  years,  is  perfectly  free  of 
grass  and  jungle,  the  salt  wells  rendering  it  a  favourite  resort  for  wild 
animals.  In  two  hours  from  the  village,  reached  the  site  of  the  second 
Nnm-mo,  where  also  are  salt  springs  ;  and  in  another  hour,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tadoi  Khynong  nala,  where  I  put  to  for  the  night;  from 
hence  to  where  the  road  to  Sunayachil  crosses  the  Tadoi  Khynong  is 
five  hours*  journey.  The  current  during  the  day  generally  very  iJow. 
Passed  three  rapids,  each  of  about  thirty  yards  continuance,  but  the  ML 
so  trifling  as  not  to  render  it  necessary  to  unload  the  boats:  aoose  of 
my  people  were  generally  walking  and  amusing  themsdves  in  seandi- 
ing  for  turtles'  eggs,  which  are  so  abundant  that  the  boat  might  have 
been  almost  loaded  with  them.  In  several  placee  found  an  ore  oon- 
taining  a  light-coloured  metal,  of  wliat  nature  I  have  not  skill  enough 
to  determine,  but  have  kept  specimens  (iron  pjrrites)  ;  coal  also  abundant. 
The  Kttbos  say  it  is  petrified  charcoal  of  teak,  in  which  opinioa  I  am 
inclined  to  agree,  as  I  saw  several  blocks  of  that  wood,  which  were  un- 
dergoing the  change,  parts  of  which  were  burnt  and  appeared  the  same 
as  the  coal :  total  time  travelling  this  day  six  hours. 

13th — Roused  by  a  concert  similar  to  that  of  yesterday  moni- 
ing;  a  bear,  which  had  been  growling  nearly  the  whole  night  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  came  in  the  morning  to  have  a  look  at 
us.  Before  I  could  get  my  gun  ready  to  salute  him,  he  walked  oC 
Three  hours  after  leaving  yesterday's  halting  place,  readied  a  rapid 
called  Khyuk-taeeng,  where  the  boats  were  obliged  to  be  unloaded ; 
and  after  about  three  hours  more,  a  second,  where  a  like  precaution  was 
necessary.  Neither  of  these  rapids  is  of  a  greater  length  than  40  yards: 
the  last  which  is  named  Chum-ka-te,  is  the  worst,  being,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  a  fall  of  about  10  feet;  its  difficulties  are  increased  by  iargs 
and  loose  rocks,  over  which  it  rushes.  The  obstades  oflered  to  the  na* 
vigation  of  the  Maglung  by  these  rapids  might  I  conceive  be  overoome 
by  digging  small  canals,  for  which  there  is  suffident  room :  even  as  it  ia» 
however,  the  river  is  perfectly  practicable  for  dingees,  such  as  the  one 
I  am  embarked  on,  and  would  be  more  so  were  the  rocks  in  the  bed 
removed,  which  I  understand  the  raja  intends  doing :  the  only  precaa« 
tion  necessary  is  to  unload  and  carry  the  loads  for  about  40  yards.  Ina« 
mediatdy  above  and  bdow  the  rapids  the  river  is  as  stLU  neariy  as  m 
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pond.  A  short  distance  above  the  last  rapid,  reached  the  site  of  a  yillsge 
called  Cbimi*ka»te>  and  put  to  for  the  night:  here  also  are  salt  springs. 
Total  time  moving  this  day,  eight  hours. 

14tli — Reached  the  junction  of  the  Kombut  and  Maglung  rivers 
widioat  meeting  any  impediment  from  rapids;  the  point  where 
the  above  rivers  onite  is  about  eight  miles  east  of  Wetup,  and  in  the 
Kubo  vaDey.  The  village  of  Mo,  from  whence  is  the  ascent  of  the  pass 
leading  to  Pa>tche-ne,  across  the  Angoching,  is  distant  from  hence  about 
one  and  a  half  mile«  East  at  the  last-named  village  are  most  extensive 
salt  springs,  whidi  supply  the  whole  of  the  southern  division  of  Kubo, 
and  Nga  villages  to  the  west  of  it,  with  salt.  Total  time  moving  this 
day,  seven  and  half  hours. 

N.  B. — ^The  general  width  of  the  valley  of  the  Maglung  is  about  two 
miles,  that  of  the  river  about  120  3rards  :  its  course  upwards  nearly  east 
and  west,  except  where  it  rounds  the  bases  of  the  different  ranges  of 
hiDs,  which  it  does  by  turning  for  a  short  distance  to  the  north ;  in  places 
tlurougbont  its  course  it  is  confined  by  a  steep  or  abrupt  fiice  of  rock. 
The  faiDs  from  both  sides  teiminate  at,  and  slope  gradually  down  to,  its 
bed,  leaving  a  g^  for  its  egress  to  the  Ningthee*.  I  have  no  doubt  a 
road  mi^t  be  made  through  the  valley  :  it  must  necessarily,  however, 
be  very  circuitous,  and  the  river  crossed  frequently ;  drawbacks  which 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Tliat  the  river  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  made  available  for  trans- 
porting grain  and  other  stores  by  boats  from  the  Kubo  vaUey  to  the 
Ningdiee,  my  trip  up  it  places  beyond  a  doubt.  The  shore  on  either 
side  is  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  a  forest  of  teak,  saul,  ked| 
cotton,  (semul»)  wood  oil,  (guijun,)  and  other  noble  trees,  similar  to 
Hiose  of  the  Kubo  valley,  and  actually  swarms  with  wild  beasts,  of  the 
descriptions  already  mentioned  in  this  journal ;  throughout  the  whole 
oonrse  of  the  river  through  the  Angoching  hills,  there  is  not  a  space  of 
ten  yards  friee  of  paths  made  by  them  down  to  the  water,  which  gives 
the  idea  of  a  crowded  population.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ning« 
thee,  fish  are  most  abundant ;  the  Manipurees  (inordinate  fish-eaters)^ 
who  accompanied  me,  were  regularly  satiated  with  it :  amongst  others, 
I  recognized  the  roo  muchlee,  cutla,  mirga,  kulbause,  poontea,  large 
and  HnaU,  bowali,  soli,  mullet,  pufta»  gurri,  and  various  others  of 
whidi  I  know  not  the  names  ;  but  all  of  which  my  Bengalee  servants 
recognised  as  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Surma  at  Sylhet.  I  had  also 
prawns  of  an  immense  size  brought  me,  and  porpoises  were  amusing 
themselves  in  the  Ning^ee. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tke  oovrse  of  the  Maglimg  wm  not  given  in  the  sketch 
m^  ftom  which  Plate  VIL  if  lithographed.— Eo. 

B  2 
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15th— Wetnp,  about  eight  miles  west;  road  good,  and  anoBir 
to  that  thronghoat  all  parts  of  the  Knbo  valley.  Jut  after  ttaitiii^ 
I  was  joined  by  my  suwaree  elephant,  tlie  mahout  still  trembliiig 
from  the  effects  of  a  fright  he  had  received  about  three  houn  before. 
His  story  was,  that  being  tired  with  riding,  he  had  dismounted  torecre- 
ate  himself  with  a  walk,  having  put  his  coolie  to  supply  his  place  on  the 
elephant;  he  had  got  about  twenty  paces  ahead,  and  was  jogging  along 
merrily,  when  he  heard  a  rustling  in  a  thidc  bush  on  the  road  lide: 
thinking  it  caused  by  a  deer,  his  curiosity  led  him  to  take  a  peep,  vni 
pushing  aside  some  of  the  branches,  a  deer  was  there  sure  enoogh,  Init 
it  was  a  dead  one,  and  also  a  live  tiger,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
expect ;  the  latter  on  being  disturbed  at  his  meal,  gave  a  grovrl  and 
raised  his  phiz  to  within  a  fiew  inches  of  that  of  the  terrified  mahoat, 
who  retreated  as  fast  as  his  fnght  would  permit  to  the  elephant,  and 
took  up  a  position  on  its  tusks.  The  coolie  also  saw  tiie  tiger,  and 
was  in  an  equal  fnght  with  the  mahout.  The  parties  remained  reoon- 
noitring  each  other  for  about  five  minutes,  when  some  sepojrs  and  Knboi 
coming  up,  the  tiger  retreated,  casting  many  an  anxious  look  towards 
the  bush  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  deer,  which  were  seized 
on  as  a  good  prize  by  the  Kuboe.  The  deer  could  only  have  been  kiD- 
ed  a  few  hours,  as  it  was  perfectly  fresh  and  still  warm.  The  tiger  had 
made  a  breakfast  on  one  hind*quarter  and  part  of  the  other ;  a  toleia^ 
ble  lunch,  however,  as  the  deer  was  a  very  large  one  of  the  species  ciH- 
ed  in  Hindustan  "  Bara  Singhi." 

16th — Num-muldah  nafe;  this  road,  having  already  been  frequently 
reported  on  by  Lieut.  Pbmbbbton,  renders  it  nnneoessaiy  forme  to  say 
any  thing  about  it. 

17th— Pausa  ditto;  ditto  ditto.  A  village  has  been  estahliahed 
here,  since  visited  by  Lieut.  Pbmbbbton,  of  six  fiamilies,  or  about 
forty  inhabitants.  Just  previous  to  my  arrival,  a  poor  Naga  had  been 
frightened  entirely  out  of  its  wits,  and  Aa^ out  of  his  life,  by  a  tiger; 
be  was  on  his  way  from  the  hills  to  the  village,  dose  to  which  he  bad 
arrived,  when  he  was  surprized  by  a  smart  slap  from  behind  on  his  moet 
prominent  and  fleshy  part,  and  at  the  same  time  a  basket  whidi  he  was 
carrying  pulled  from  him.  On  turning  round  to  see  who  it  was  tbat 
was  taking  such  liberties,  he  saw  a  tiger  walking  off  with  the  basket; 
he  did  not  stop  to  redaim  it,  but  made  the  best  speed  he  could  to  the 
viUage,  bearing  marks  of  the  truth  of  his  story  on  the  part  before  men- 
tioned. The  head-man  of  the  village  told  me,  with  a  very  serious  £uet 
that  he  was  fearful  the  "  Laee"  was  disfdeaaed  in  consequence  of 
some  omission  of  the  proper  respect  and  attention  due  him,  and  todc 
this  means  of  showing  it:  but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  appease  him  by 
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proper  olferuiga;  which  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  prepare  in  the  abape 
of  eonie  of  the  best  rice  and  Tegetables  procurable,  cooked  with  great 
care  and  many  prayers.  The  mess  when  ready  he  placed  under  a 
banyan  tree  on  the  outside  of  the  village.  If  the  "  Laee*'  partook  of 
it  within  the  two  succeeding  days,  it  would  be  a  sure  sign  his  anger 
had  evi^iorated.  As  he  knew  I  was  anxious,  he  said,  regarding  the 
wdfare  of  the  village,  he  would  let  me  know  in  a  day  or  two  how  mat- 
ters stood. 

18th — Tommoo ;  here  I  was   detained   for   three   days  in  decid- 
ing a  case,  or  rather  three  cases  of  witchcraft  !     Motives  of  huma^ 
nity  induced  me  to  undertake  the  business,  as  persons  labouring  under 
tmch.  an  accusation  become  regular  outcasts;    whom  no  village  will 
receive  within  its  precincts ;  with  whose  children,  male  or  female,  no 
other  family  will  intermarry ;  the  whole  of  whose  property  is  seised  by 
the  village  from  which  they  are  expelled.     Exclusive  of  the  above,  the 
husbands  of  two  of  the  women  who  were  accused  had  been  of  the 
utmost  service  to  me  as  guides  in  my  different  trips  through  Kubo,  and 
otherwise  oseful  from  their  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  country. 
The  Davonr  with  which  I  consequently  treated  them  was  I  doubt  not 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  misfortunes,  and  induced  a  wily  old  Kubo  to 
intrigue  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  his  own  prospects.    Ftert  of  the 
penalties  had  already  been  inflicted  previous  to  my  arrival ;  they  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  village,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  property 
seized.  On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  I  assembled  the  whole  village, 
the  aocosed  being  also  present,  and  tried  to  reason  with  them  on  tiie 
absordity  and  folly  of  believing  in  witchcraft.  I  was  laughed  at  for 
my  pains,  and  told  by  one  or  two  of  the  elders  that  I  might  as  well 
try  to  convince  them,  there  was  no  sun  in  heaven,   as  no  witches. 
Finding  all  remonstrances  and  arguments  were  vain,  I  proposed  the 
ordeal  by  water  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  called  on  the  persons 
who  were  suffering  under  the  supposed  witches'  incantations  to  stand 
Ibrth,  that  they  as  well  as  the  witches,    as  is  customary,  should  un- 
dergo it.     This  caused  a  demur  and  whispering,  which  ended  in  a  re- 
quest, begging  me  to  defer  farther  proceedings  till  next  day,  to  allow 
them  to  consult  together  on  the  subject,  in  which  I  acquiesced.     I  was 
almost  assured  that  the  same  superstition  which  led  to  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  would   prevent  any  persons  from  coming  forward  to  stand 
the  proposed  test,  as  the  accuser,  they  say,  unless  actually  convinced  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  his  accusation,  b  sure  to  draw  down  sig- 
nal punishment  on  himself  and  feucoily  for  having  made  it ;  besides  he  is 
heavily  fined  by  the  village,  should  the  result  of  the  ordeal  be  contrary 
to  bis  assertion.    Even  were  I  disappointed  in  the  hope,  that  no  per- 
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ions  would  come  forward,  I  had  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  ordeal 
would  be  favourable  to  the  witches,  as  I  should  be  present  at  it  to  see 
^r  play.  On  the  next  morning,  the  villagers  avowed  that  none  of 
them  would  undergo  the  ordeal,  and  that  consequently  tiie  accusation 
was  unfounded  :  they  returned  all  their  property  to  the  accused,  re-instat- 
ed them  in  their  houses,  paid  a  small  fine  for  having  brought  forward 
the  charge  without  sufficient  grounds,  and  gave  a  written  acquittal, 
which  1  signed,  to  the  supposed  witches.  Thus  the  matter  was  settled 
satisfactorily  to  all  parties,  except  the  old  rascals  who  originated  it  and 
were  obliged  to  return  their  ill -acquired  spoil.  I  thought  the  persons 
who  were  accused  would  of  course  agree  with  me  as  to  the  absurdity  ci 
believing  in  witchcraft.  I  was  however  mistaken,  as  even  they  expressed 
their  firm  conviction  of  its  existence  with  others,  though  themselves  in- 
nocent. The  ordeal  on  such  occasions  is  as  follows :  The  accuser  and 
accused  are  bound  separately,  hands  and  feet,  together,  so  as  not  to  have 
the  power  of  moving  either ;  they  are  placed  on  the  inner  edges  of  two 
canoes,  which  are  placed  a  foot  separate  ;  after  some  formalities,  pra3rer8, 
&c.,  are  gone  through,  the  canoes  are  suddenly  pulled  from  under  them ; 
if  the  accused  be  really  a  witch,  she  floats,  and  the  accuser  sinks  :  the 
ease  is  reversed  should  the  accusation  be  fiedse.  One  end  of  the  rope 
with  which  the  hands  and  feet  are  bound,  is  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
of  its  being  held  by  a  person  in  the  boat,  in  readiness  to  pull  np  die 
party  that  sinks. 

The  route  from  Tummoo  to  Manipur  has  already  been  reported 
on  by  Lieut.  Pkmbbbton  ;  it  is  only  therefore  necessary  to  observe,  that 
since  he  travelled  it,  villages  have  been  established  at  most  of  the 
places  on  the  line  of  road,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  communi- 
cation. 


V. — Note  on  the  Chiru  Antelope.     By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

[Read  at  the  meeting  of  tbe  OOth  instant.] 
Having  recently  received  a  fine  female  specimen  of  the  Chiru  Ante- 
lope of  Tibet,  besides  two  more  very  complete  spoils  of  the  male  of  the 
species,  I  conceive  I  cannot  do  better  than  throw  into  the  form  of   a 
synoptical  character  (to  avoid  prolixity)  all  the  leading  and  distinctive 
marks  of  this  most  rare  and  singular  animal. 
Genus  Antilopb. 
Subgenus  Gazblla,  H,  Smith, 
Species,  G.  Hodgsonii,  Abel, 
The  Chiru  of  North-East  Tibet. 
Gregarious  on  open  plains. 
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C.  HooosoMii.  Length  of  the  male^from  snout  to  nimp«  four  feet  eight 
indies:  height,  hefore,  two  feet  eight  inches;  behind,  two  feet  10  inches: 
horns,  with  asinns  in  the  core,  ht>m  22  to  27  inches  long,  slender,  black, 
sub-erect,  suUyrate,  inserted  between  the  orbits,  approximated  at  bases, 
and  strongly  compressed;  towards  the  points  round  and  turned  forwards, 
12  to  20  annuli,  which  are  round-edged,  independent,  very  prominently 
displayed  to  the  front,  striated  to  the  sides  and  back ;  large  inguinal 
purses,  as  in  Dorcas ;  no  suborbital  sinus ;  nose  perfectly  dad,  broad, 
bristly  ;  aperture  of  the  nostrils  wide,  and  furnished  on  the  outer  side 
with  an  accessary  enlargement  or  intermaxillary  pouch  :  ears,  short, 
pointed,  snbstriated:  tail,  short  and  full :  hoofs,  low  and  compressed  for- 
wards, spread  and  padded  behind ;  fur  very  thick  and  porrect,  of  two 
sorts,  hairy  and  woolly :  the  hair,  quill-like  and  brittle ;  the  wool  spare, 
applied  to  the  skin,  and  very  fine  ;  no  bands  on  the  flanks,  nor  brushes 
on  the  knees  ;  no  congenital  callosities  on  knees  or  sternum;  rarely  arti- 
ficial ones  on  the  fcmner :  size  medial,  with  very  compact  structure,  full 
of  grace  and  vigour  ;  the  limbs  cast  in  the  finest  mould  :  colour,  above, 
bright  rufous  ;  below,  white  :  the  face  and  fronts  of  the  limbs,  entirely 
brown-black*  The  female,  smaller,  hornless ;  inguinal  purses  less  than 
in  the  male ;  two  teats ;  no  marks  on  the  face  or  limbs.  In  both  sexes  the 
palate  is  colourless,  but  the  naked  skin  of  the  lips  and  nostrils,  jet  black. 

Major  H.  Smith  having  provisionally  ranged  our  animal  with  the 
Oryges,  with  a  conjecture  that  it  might  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
Reduncine  group,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Chiru  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  classed  under  either  of  those  racenU,  as  designated  by 
himself,  and  that  this  species  belongs  unquestionably  to  his  Antelopine 
or  to  his  Gazelline  subgenus.  Hornless  females  would  give  it  to  the 
former.  But  lyrate  horns,  no  suborbital  sinus,  and  ovine  nose,  affine 
it  rather  to  the  latter,  under  which,  accordingly,  I  have  disposed  it. 

The  Chiru,  however,  with  his  hollow- cored  horns,  his  intermaxillary 
pouches,  and  his  bluff  bristly  nose,  united  to  a  figure  and  manners  re* 
sembling  exactly  those  of  the  beauteous  Gazelles  and  Antelopes  proper, 
is,  in  many  essential  respects,  a  conspicuous  novelty,  and,  but  that  I 
apprehend  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  day  is  to  carry  dassification 
beyond  the  limits  of  accurate  knowledge,  I  would  have  placed  the  Chi« 
Tu  in  a  new  subgenus  created  for  his  reception,  and  denominated  Pan- 
tholops.  The  Byzantine  writers  so  called  the  supposed  unicorn,  and 
we  all  know  how  resolutely  the  Tibetans  insisted  for  years  that  such 
was  their  Chiru. 

Should  any  one  object  to  my  synoptical  character,  that  it  contains 
some  distinctive  points  of  a  generic  or  even  larger  quality,  I  have  only 
to  observe  that  until  our  classification  be  amended,  the  thing  cannot  be 
helped,  without  omitting  essentials.     For  example,  the  genus  Antdope 
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has  been  separated  from  Ci^ra  and  from  Damalia  by  die  cifcmnBtaiioe 
of  the  cores  of  the  horns  being  solid  in  the  fonner  and  smnsed  (so  to 
speak)  in  both  the  latter.  Nevertheless,!  am  weQ  acquainted  inth  threes 
species,  besides  the  Chiru,  in  which  the  cores  of  the  horns  are  not  solid, 
though  the  whole  four  are  still  retained  (and  of  necessity)  in  the  Ante- 
lopine  genus.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  from  the  best 
and  most  recent  works,  of  new  sub-g^era,  which  have  been  set  npiqxm 
the  strength  of  diagnostics  of  frur  from  generml  prevalence,  that  when 
you  come  to  examine  carefully,  the  several  ^ectes  classed  under  any 
one  of  them,  the  rule  too  frequently  turns  out  to  be  the  excepticm !  For 
example,  the  subgenus  Nsemorhoedus  is  diiefly  designated  by  the  ]Hre* 
aenoe  of  the  intermaxillary  pouch :  but  of  the  three  species  contained  in 
it,  two  are  perfectly  familiar  to  me  (Ghoral  and  Du  Vaucellii),  and  nei- 
ther has  a  trace  of  any  such  organ. 
iSr»>a/,  25th  February,  1834. 


VI. — C&K^jMoratwe  Sectiam  and  Tonnage  of  EngUtk  and  Indian  Boats  for 

River  Navigation, 

Hie  advantage  to  the  internal  commerce  and  agriculture  of  this 
country,  likely  to  arise  from  the  improvement  of  the  communications 
both  by  land  and  water,  are  too  well  known  to  require  pointing  out : 
but  the  means  of  effecting  this  improvement  appear  to  be  very  mudi 
neglected ;  and  the  object  of  the  following  observations  therefore  is  to 
shew  to  those  interested  in  the  inland  navigation  of  Bengal,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  may  benefit  themselves  by  reducing  the  cost  and 
facilitating  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  water  carriage. 

The  alteration  in  the  present  system  recommended  is  a  better  con- 
struction of  the  boats,  both  in  their  proportions  and  in  the  maimer  of  build- 
ing them ;  and,  as  examples  are  more  satisfactory  to  general  readers,  than 
theory  or  calculations,  a  table  is  given,  containing  the  dimensions  of 
several  boats  used  for  river  and.  canal  navigation  in  E^ngland,  and  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  a  few  boats  now  in  use  on  the  Hoogly  river. 


Koines  of  RiTert. 


Thametf 

Thames  and     1 
Severn  Canals,  J 

Severn,    

Cam, 

Canal  boats,   . . 


Hoogly  river,  < 


Dimensions  of  the  boat. 


Length 
feet. 


70 
66 
80 
120 
45 
70 
34 
26 
28 
22 


Breadth 
feet. 


12 
16 
12 
18 
9 

6-10 
14 
12 
8f 
9i 


Drght. 
feet. 


3 
5 

3« 
5 

2-8 

3 

5 

3i 

3* 

2 


45 
75 
56 
100 
18 
27 


1215 

2025 

1512 

2700 

486 

729 

1230 

450 

360 

270 


32}       37 


70 

29 

37 

41 

79 

34 

19 

25 

20i 

35 

61 

20 

38 

12 

25 

14 

17 

16 

35 


15i 


•  Vis.  TliAr,  Ghoral,  and  VauoeUii. 
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The  few  examples  stated  in  this  table  have  been  taken  indifferently 
from  a  collection  of  the  dimensions  of  boats  nsed  in  twenty  different 
riven  in  Emrope,  and  from  an  equally  numerous  list  of  country-boats. 

The  resistance  that  a  boat  meets  with  in  passing  through  the  water 
being-  proportional  to  its  greatest  section  immersed,  the  last  column  in 
tiie  table  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  number  of 
maunds  the  boat  can  carry  for  each  square  foot  in  its  greatest  section. 
This  column  is  the  best  criterion  by  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
the  comparative  advantages  of  the  proportions  of  any  two  boats ;  their 
burthen,  and  the  proportion  between  their  resistance  and  their  greatest 
section*  bong  the  same. 

JHmtensioiu  of  Boats  proposed /or  theNmngatumof  the  Rwen  of  Bengal, 


Remarki. 


The  weight  of  a  boat 
with  its  crews  &  stores 
on  board  is  about  one* 
third  of  the  load  that 
it  will  carry. 

The  sixe  of  the  saU 
is  usually  30  sq.  feet 
for  every  foot  of  great- 
est section  of  the  boat. 


From  the  last  column  of  the  first  table  it  appears,  that  the  average 
load  of  a  country-boat  is  15|  maunds  for  each  foot  of  section,  while  the 
average  of  the  English  boats  is  35  maunds ;  and  if  one  tracker  is  allowed 
for  every  three  feet  of  section,  or  six  or  seven  men  to  track  100  maunds 
in  a  country-boat,  the  same  work  can  be  equally  well  done  by  three  men 
in  a  boat  of  the  improved  proportions.  This  comparison  is  not  strictly 
correct,  as  the  boats  compared  are  not  of  the  same  burthen  :  but  if  the 
ootmtry-boats  in  the  first  table  be  compared  with  boats  of  equal  burthen 
in  the  last  table,  the  proportion  will  be  found  to  be  as  15|  to  32|. 
This  comparison  shews  how  a  saving  of  half  the  crew  may  be  made. 
The  economy  of  using  large  boats  instead  of  small,  is  in  like  manner 
pcnnted  out  by  the  last  column  of  the  second  table.  It  may  be  here 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  stability,  and  of  course  the  safety,  of  boats 
of  this  proportion,  when  imder  sail,  will  exceed  that  of  country- boats,  as 
mndi  as  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  in  length,  the  section  of  both 
being  the  same,  and  the  size  of  the  sail  bearing  such  proportion  to  the 
greatest  section  as  has  been  already  remarked. 

Sconomy  is  not  tiie  only  point  to  be  considered  in  the  conveyance 
of  goods ;  regularity,  certainty,  and  expedition  are  of  equal  importance : 

■ 
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from  a  want  of  these  essentials  the  hire  of  a  conntry-boat  is  lOO  per 
cent,  per  annum »  on  the  capital  expended,  or  the  price  of  the  boat 
and  stores ;  and  the  insurance  of  a  four  months'  voyage  is  more  than  that 
to  England.  As  an  example,  it  may  be  stated,  that  a  boat  that  can  carry 
500  maiinds  of  goods,  will,  if  in  constant  employment,  eam360rt^es  a 
year,  while  the  same  boat  may  be  purchased  for  200  or  300  rupees.  If 
1 2  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  for  the  interest  of  capital,  and  the  boat 
requires  repairs  equivalent  to  replacing  it  every  five  years,  360  rupees  a 
year  will  allow  of  1125  rupees  being  expended  in  the  construction  of 
the  boat.  For  this  money,  the  boat  could  be  built  in  such  a  superior 
manner,  and  the  supply  of  stores  made  so  complete,  as  to  set  at  defiance  tibe 
ordinary  risks  attending  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  insurance 
would  in  consequence  probably  not  exceed^  per  cent,  per  mensem.     T. 


VII. — Climate  of  Senngapatean.    Latitude  12**45'  N.  Long.  76*51'  E. 

Being  desirous  of  including  within  the  pages  of  the  Journal  all  die 
data  necessary  for  a  meteorologist,  to  judge  of  the  contingencies  of  pres- 
sure and  temperature  on  the  whole  continent  of  India,  we  extract  the 
following  results  of  a  meteorological  journal,  kept  jfor  two  years  at  Serin- 
gapatam,  from  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal  oi  Science,  No.  5. 

The  original  registers  were  kept  by  Mr.  Scarman  m  1814  and  J  816. 
They  were  abstracted  and  reduced  to  drdei-  by  Mr.  J.  Foooo,  Junior. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  by  observation  77.06. 
The  mean  at  sunrise  is  63**.  17  :  at  3  p.  m.  90**.  95  : — of  the  day,  84^  of 
the  night,  70*.  11.  The  average  daily  range  of  temperature  27**.  7. 
The  curve  of  mean  temperature  has  two  convex  summits,  in  May  and 
October,  corresponding  with  the  sun's  passage  twice  over  the  latitude 
of  the  place.     The  highest  temperature  is  1 15^  and  the  lowest,  48*. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  river  Caveri,  observed  every  day  at  € 
A.  n.  and  6  p.  m.  is  77.2  agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  air. 

The  average  height  of  the  barometer  is  27.568,  whence  the  devatkm 
of  Seringapatam  may  be  calculated  to  be  2412  feet  above  the  sea, 
assuming  the  sea  level,  29.88,  and  the  temperature  of  the  intercepted 
eolunm  of  air,  78**. 

The  average  diurnal  tide  between  the  hour  of  10  a.  ic.  and  4  p.  v.  la 
0.074  inch.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  extent 
of  the  variation  is  diminished.  The  monthly  variation  also  proceeds  widi 
great  regularity,  the  whole  range  being  0.262.  For  the  last  three  montha 
of  1816,  theregister  was  extended  to  the  hour  of  8  p.m.  and  the  average 
height  of  the  bait)meter  at  that  hour  is  0.006  lower  than  at  4  a.  k . 
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The  prevafling  winds  are  the  north-east  and  sonth-west,  or  the 
general  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  south-west  sets  in  during 
the  month  of  April.  When  it  commences,  its  reciprocation  with  the 
north-east  wind  interrupts  the  serenity  of  the  weather  ;  and  during  its 
continuance,  thunder  storms  occur  almost  every  day,  with  heat-lightning 
at  night.  This  is  the  rainy  season,  hut  the  monsoon  having  deposited  its 
fuperabnndant  moisture  upon  the  ghats,  very  little  rain  falls  at  Seringa- 
patam.  During  the  north-east  monsoon,  which  hegins  about  the  end  of 
October,  the  weather  is  settled  and  fine,  with  heavy  dews  before  sunrise. 


Ranfi^e  of  the  Thermometer,  SfC,  in  1816. 


MoBtha. 


January, 

Febmary, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

loney 

J«ly. 

Angnst, 
Sept., 


Vow»f 


54» 

58 

59.5 

66 

66.5 

65.2 

64.5 

62.5 

62.2 

64.5 

61.5 

57 


a 


ti 


^*      • 

«  A. 


61.7 


84*> 

91 
100 
100 
100.5 

90.5 

82 

85.5 

89 

88.5 

82.5 

85 


I  ^ 


89.6 


30 

30 

43.5 

34 

34 

25.2 

17.5 

23 

26.7 

24 

21 

28 
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VIII. — Catalogue  of  Stars  to  be  observed  ufith  the  Moon  in  Mag,  1834. 
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IX — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Thursday  Evening,  the  90A  3£areh,  1834. 

The  Rev.  Principal  W.  H.  Mux,  Vice-Preudent^  in  the  chair. 

Read  the  Prooeedinga  of  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Alexander  Csoma  db  Kobob,  propoeed  hy  Mr.  Tbwvmlyak,  seoond. 
by  Mr.  J.  Piukbep,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  vacancy  had  been  caused  in  the  office  of 
Vice-President,  by  the  departure  of  Sir  John  Fbakks,  when  a  ballot  waa 
held,  and  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  declared 
unanimously  elected. 

Read  a  letter  from  G.  Momnr,  Esq.  expressing  his  wish  to  withdraw  from 
the  Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  Rev.  W.  Yatbs,  stating  that  he  would  prefer  publish, 
ang  his  Translation  of  the  Nalodajra  in  this  country,  on  his  own  account, 
imder  the  patronage  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  with  the  hopes  that  the  Asiatic 
Society  would,  in  addition  to  their  own  subscription,  forward  the  specimens 
to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  with  a  recommendation  that  they  should 
also  patronize  the  work,  or  adopt  it  on  the  list  of  their  publications.  Rtfirm 
red  to  the  Committee  of  Papers. 

Read  a  letter  from  the  Assignees  of  Maokihtosh  and  Co.  forwarding 
proposals  for  a  lottery  of  the  household  property  of  the  late  firm,  and 
soliciting  the  Society  as  a  creditor  to  invest  a  portion  of  its  claim  in  the 
same,  at  2,000  rupees  per  ticket,  there  being  9,500  tickets,  and  14  prizee> 
Talued  at  a  total  of  5,80,000  rupees. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Bagsbaw,  seconded  by  Mr.  Habb,  and  resolved,  that  the 
Society  cannot  entertain  the  proposaL 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  Robison,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  present  of  the 
XVII.  Vol.  of  their  Transactions. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  £.  Tbevei«yan,  presenting  for  the  Museum,  on 
behalf  of  His  JSxcellency  the  Right  Hon'ble  the  Governor  General,  a  native 
picture  representing  the  interview  between  His  Lordship  and  the  Mahabao 
and  Raj  Rana  of  Kota,  which  took  place  at  Ajmere  in  January,  1839. 

Lrbrary^ 

The  following  Books  were  presented  : 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  yean  1832-33,  Nos.  1 
"and  2 — ly  the  Society. 

Traniactions  of  the  Batavian  Society,  vol.  15—^  ike  Society. 

The  letters  of  T.  on  the  employment  of  the  English  language  as  a  medium  for 
Native  Education—^  the  Author, 

Hie  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Noi.  2  and  3— dy  Meters.  J.  Orant  and 
J.  T.  Pearson,  Editors. 

C^lon  Almanac,  for  1834 — by  his  Bxc.  Sir  R.  W.  Horton,  Oov.  Ceylon. 

{This  volume,  like  the  preceding  vol.  for  1833,  contains  much  original  and  valu- 
able informatioB  on  the  aacient  history,  antiquities  and  geography  of  Ceylon.} 
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Madras  Journal  of  literature  and  Science,  No.  2~-by  the  Madroi  LUermrf  So- 
ciety, 

Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Association  for  Eiploring 
Central  Africa,  drawn  np  for  publication—^  /.  C  CJUue,  Btq,  Secretary, 

Map  of  various  routes  between  Borope  and  India,  comprehending  Western  and 
Northern  Asia,  together  with  Asia  -Minor  and  Egypt — hy  Mr,  J.  B,  Taseim, 

Meteorological  Registers  for  January  and  February,  1834— dy  the  Surveyor 
General, 

Translation  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastea  into  the  Madagascar  language  Ijf  the 
Madagaecar  Mierion, 

Journal  Aaiatique,  Nos.  67,  68  and  SB—by  the  Aeiatie  Society  qf  PMrit. 

The  following  were  received  from  the  Bookaellers : 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia — Greeks  and  Romans,  1st  voL 

Foreign  Statesmen,  Ist  vol. 
Pi^sical 

Read  Hletier  from  Sir  R*  Colquboun,  ezpresaing  Mn.  Herbert's  dedre 
that  the  Geological  Specimens  belooging  to  the  Estate  of  the  late  Captaia 
Herbert  should  be  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

A  further  collection  of  fossil  Bones  from  tiie  bed  of  the  Jumna  works 
were  presented  on  the  part  of  Captain  £.  Smitb,  Engineers. 

The  skin  and  skeleton  of  a  large  Rhinoceros  were  presented  for  th^ 
museum,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bauuxw,  €.  S. 

Bead  a  letter  from  Coloufil  Watson,  advising  the  dispatch  of  SO  mannda 
of  Coal  from  the  new  seam  discovered  by  Mr.  Craoroft  and  himself  in  the 
Kasia  hills,  for  trial  at  the  Presidency. 

This  coal  agrees  in  composition  with  No.  12  of  the  table  publish^  in  Che  Si^ 
vol.  Glkanikgs,  page  283.  The  seam  is  from  16  to  20  feet  thick,  and  spreads  siz 
square  miles  in  area ;  indeed  it  extends  through  the  whole  district. 

Colonel  Watson  explained  the  particulars  of  the  locality  to  the  Meeting,  aj^d  exhi- 
bited the  model  of  an  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  a  suspension  rail-rope  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  coal  down  the  hill.  The  height  is  4000  feet,  and  the  longitu- 
dinal  distance  H  mile,  over  a  very  rugged  rocky  country,  where  the  construction  of 
a  road  would  be  attended  with  great  expence. 

Head  a  letter  from  Major  James  Wilkinson,  Governor  General's  Agent, 
Hazaribagh,  forwarding  a  small  specimen  of  coal  picked  up  near  BhuUea,  ii 
village  in  Ramghur,  14  mUes  south  of  Hazaribagh. 

This  coal  resembles  the  Oogadong  lignite,  in  having  an  infiltration  of  white  matter 
(silex  ?)  in  its  natural  crevices.     It  is  a  rich  lignite :  sp.  gr.  1.325. 

Further  specimens  of  the  Aeng  coal  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Walters 
commissioner,  Arracan. 

BMd  a  note  on  the  Chiru  Antelope  of  Nepal,  by  B.  H.  Hoboson,  Esq* 

[This  paper  appears  in  a  foregoing  page.] 

Geoyraphical, 

1.  Journal  of  the  Route  from  D6*a  Ghasi  Khaq,  through  the  VegrirL 
country,  to  Gabul,  by  Dr.  Martin  Honiorrrobr,  oommunioated  by  Ca»taia 
C.  M.  Wade,  Political  Agent  at  Ludiana. 

The  following  extract  from  Captain  Wabb's  letter  w^  /i9ad. 


ISM.]  Seimt^c  InteKgtnci.  \Ai 

**  This  IS  the  roat«  vied  by  the  Lofaani  merchants,  the  great  earriera  of 
tlie  trade  between  India  and  the  coontriee  beyond  the  Indue,  and  it  hatf 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  before  traversed  by  an  European  traveller. 

Dr.  HoNioBERQCR  is  a  native  of  Transylvania  and  a  man  of  education  and 
science.  He  has  travelled  through  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  E^ypt,  Bagdad,  and 
thence  come  to  thePunj&b  in  1827,  by  the  way  of  Sindh.  While  in  the  Punj&b 
he  entered  the  service  of  Maharaja  Run  jit  Singh,  and  was  of  great  use  to  him 
in  shewing  his  people  an  improved  method  of  making  gun-powder,  and  in 
giving  his  physicians  some  lessons  in  pharmacy ;  but  as  he  did  not  think 
the  Maharaja  placed  sufficient  value  on  his  services,  he  applied  for  his  die* 
chaige,  which  was  reluctantly  granted ;  and  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  Europe 
by  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  During  his  stay  at  Cabnl,  he  has  been  employed  in 
cempeaiy  with  Mn  Mason  in  eaq^ring  the  antiquities  in  that  neighbour, 
hood ;  he  hee  sent  me  an  account  of  their  labours,  which  I  shall  have  the 
pleemre  to  transbte  and  oommnnicate  hereafter." 

[Hm  Jovrnid  win  be  printed  as  sOoii  as  the  ro«to-map  can  be  preptred.} 


Ile«d  flome  ranarics  opoii  4he  ancient  inscription  (called  No.  %  by  Lieut. 
Bokt),  <m  the  Allahabad  pi&r,  by  €apt«in  A.  Tbotsb,  Seoratary,  Sanscrit 
College^  &c 

[Hiis  paper  h  printed  in  the  present  number.] 
A  short  note  by  the  Secretary  on  the  subject  of  the  oldest  inscription.  No. 
1,  was  also  read. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  to  the  members  present  the  valuable  and  inter. 
eating  collection  of  reUques  and  coins  discovered  by  M.  us  Chevaueh 
Ybntuila,  General  in  the  service  of  Malharaja  Runjit  Sinoh,  on  opening  the 
Tope  of  Manikyala  in  1830,  and  presented  by  that  officer  to  himself  some 
months  since.  They  were  obligingly  conveyed  to  Calcutta  under  charge  of 
Cokmel  Sir  J.  Bbtant,  Mem.  As.  Soc. 

[Hie  description  of  these  precious  antiquities  must  unavoidably  be  postponed  untS 

can  be  prepared  to  illustrate  them  in  a  becoming  manner.] 


X. — Scientific  Intelligence. 
1. — Bojfle^i  lUuitratiom  <if  the  Botany  <if  the  Himdiaya  Motmtaim,  Part  I. 
The  first  number  of  Mr.  Roylb's  vast  undertakittg  has  made  its  appearance 
within  little -more  than  a  year  from -the  arrival  of  the  author  in  England.  It  eon- 
tdas  ten  exoeUeat  lithogrsphic  •plates,  coloured ;  one  of  Zoology  (the  Alpine  hare) 
and  nine  of  Botanical  su^ectst,  including  15  plants  of  Upper  India  and  Cashmere. 
The  letter-press  description  of  these  is  postponed,  to  allow  space  for  a  copious  pre- 
fiminary  memoir  on  tiie  netniul  history  and  climate  of  Upper  India  and  the  hills, 
tiie- field  of -the  author's  labours  and  observations. 

*  Anemone  discolor ;  Ranuncolus  polypetalus ;  Isopyram  grandiflonua  and  ml- 
crophyifem;  IMffUnium  Ca^hmeriluium ;  Aconitmn  hetsrophylhun ;  Cimiciftiga  fri« 
gida;  IfeamopsU  UMlsala;  Corydalis  Cash,  andgoviana;  Tausdwria desertoium t 
Tiola  serpens,  renlfsmls  and  Kaaawwensis ;  Orewia  elastica. 
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FVom  theM  we  wioold  fein  make  more  ample  extracts  than  our  limited  space  will 
•new,  and  we  can  eonfidently  assure  all  who  would  he  acquainted  with  the  features, 
the  climate, — ^botany, — mineralogy  of  the  hills,  that  they  will  be  well  rewarded  by 
a  perusal  of  the  whole  essay.  The  Court  of  Directors  have  placed  at  Mr.  Rotlb's 
disposal  the  portion  of  Dr.  Wallich*8  collection,  which  he  had  not  himself  the 
opportunity  of  publishing;  Major  Greneral  Hardwicke  also  put  into  his  hands  ten 
volumes  of  drawings  made  in  the  plains  of  Upper  India,  and  while  trayelling  30 
years  ago  in  the  Himalayas ;  but  neither  of  these  have  been  broached  as  yet,  owing 
to  the  ample  and  novel  stores  accumulated  by  himself. 

Of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sehirunp6r,  its  khadir  and 
hangur,  or  high  and  low  land ;  and  of  the  Dthra  Dun,  we  have  a  correct  view  from 
the  author's  own  pen,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal*.  To  this  he  has  on  the 
present  occasion  added  very  largely,  particularly  in  the  part  relating  to  the  hills 
themselves :  dividing  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya  into  three  several  belts,  and  treat- 
ing each  separately.  The  first  belt  extends  to  4  or  5000  feet  of  elevation,  and 
comprehends  most  of  the  Flora  of  temperate  cUmes,  with  some  remains  of  tropical 
forms,  Buteajrondoia,  CariuaHpiaria,  JuHieim  tuUkatoda,  N^ettmikei  ttrbor  iriHis, 
GrisUa  tomentota,  StereuHa  viUo$a,  Kfdia  ealyema,  and  Leta  atpera.  Nerium  0/e- 
tmder  is  found  at  the  base  of  these  mountains,  as  in  Syria  and  Barbery,  along  the 
hanks  of  streams.  The  mangoe  and  the  yfortota  stffMrto  attain  an  elevation  of  4000 
feet. 

The  second  belt  embraces  the  space  between  5  and  9000  feet;  the  limit  to 
which  the  herbaceous  plants  of  tropical  genera  extend.  The  third,  thence  to  the 
highest  limits,  to  which  snow  melts  away  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya. 
The  bounds  are  necessarily  but  ill  defined,  and  differ  greatly  on  the  northern  as- 
pect of  the  mountains. 

The  arboreous  vegetation  of  the  mid  region  corresponds  almost  entirely  witii 
that  of  temperate  climates ; — Quercui,  Acer^  UlmuSf  Carpmu»,  and  the  different 
pines;  of  smaller  trees,  there  are  species  of  OomtUf  Benthamia,  l^fiynttcs,  Rktam» 
nuSf  Rhu9t  Hedp,  Andromeda ;  of  shrubs,  Berberii,  Buxu»,  Dtqthne,  CrattBffUt^  and 
Cbn'oria,  &c. ;  of  fruit  trees,  JugloM  r^gia^  Armimaea  vuigaru,  Perrioa  vulgmrU, 
and  Puniea  granatum,  with  species  of  Pynu,  Ceratvt,  Rubvs,  taid  Monu.  But  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  excerpt  any  thing  like  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  riches  of  this 
genial  clime,  where  man,  as  Ds  Candollb  observes,  attains  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  splendid  pines  and  cedars  form  the  ornaments  of  the  highest  range  at  11,000 
fieet  elevation.  Qi^ereui  9tmiearp^9iia  is  the  principal  forest  tree  at  the  lilghcst 
limits — below,  other  species  of  Quereui,  with  Teras,  Beiulaf  Acer,  Oroevf,  and 
Pcpuhu,  The  smaller  trees  of  highest  reeort,  and  shrabe,  are  /tm^smt,  i8c&r,  and 
Sibe», 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  bamboo  tribe  is  found  at  elevations  of  10,009 
feet ;— it  is  allied  to  the  Chut^uea  of  Quito.  Of  the  cultivation  at  this  elevation.  Dr. 
GxRAnn  and  Capt.  Wbbb  have  furnished  particulari.  Buckwheat  and  barley  Ilea- 
rish  at  11,600  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  author's  former  observations  on  the  plants  eoUeeted  by  hit 
emissaries  in  the  vaUey  of  Cashmere,  we  find  tiie  following  note  derived  from 
M.  Jacqvemokt*s  visit: 

"  The  valley  of  Cashmere,  situated  between  the  34th  and  35tii  parallels  of  hti- 
tnde,  in  the  most  norAem  part  of  the  Himalaya,  and  to  which  we  deMandfrom  tta 
*  Account  of  the  Seh&ranpur  Botanic  Qarden,  1. 41. 
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mow-clad  summit  of  PeeqBunjal,  is  described  as  being  of  an  oval  form,  encircled 
hj  moimtains  clothed  with  Tegetation,  which  are  themselves  girded  by  a  higher  rango 
corered  with  snow.     The  lerel  of  the  valley  is  of  considerable  extent,  being  abotft 
60  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth  ;  its  elevation  is  estimated  by  the  late  lament- 
ed traveller  M.  Jacqukmont  to  be  5248  to  5576  feet ;  he,  however,  states  that 
the  beauty  of  this  valley  has  been  much  exaggerated,  both  by  his  coontryman,  Bbr- 
NixB,  and  by  Mr.  Forster.  Bnt  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  of  its  being 
copiously  watered  by  numerous  streams,  lakes,    and  canals,  there  is  considerable 
moisture  both  of  soil  and  climate,  and  almost  constant  verdure ;  [he  knew  not  of 
the  late  Ikmine :]  while  the  numerous  gardens,  and  the  great  variety  of  fruit  trees, 
and  of  beautiful  flowers,  must  always  strike  visitors  from  the  arid  plains  of  India, 
whether  Europeans  or  Asiatics,  as  A.bul  Fuzl.     From  the  mixed  nature  of  tde  cul- 
tivation, the  climate  must  evidently  be  mild  and  temperate,  for  even  in  the  warm- 
est months  of  sununer,  the  breezes  which  descend  at  night  from  the  mountains  are 
always  cool  and  pleasant :  the  periodical  rains  consist  of  gentle  showers,  and  the 
nM»ws  which  fall  in  winter  cannot  remain  long  on  the  ground.   The  Flora  of  Cash- 
mere has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  European  countries,  bat  the  moisture  of 
the  climate  and  its  mild  temperature  in  the  season  of  vegetation,  caiises  so  great 
an  extension  of  tho  herbaceous  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  flowers  of  plants,  that  many 
of  them  rival  in  luxuriance  those  of  tropical  countries."    The  mildness  and  mois- 
toreare  indicated  by  the  culture  of  ric«,  melons,  gourds,  and  cucumbers.  The  kidney- 
bean  thrives  weU — also  the   egg-plant,  capsicum ;    marsh-tree   mallow,  wheat» 
barley,  saffron ;  turnip,  raddish,  beet-root;  clover,  &c.  Of  trees,  the  walnut,  aspen, 
poplar,  plane,  and  willow  are  named  as  most  common.   Fruit  trees  are  so  common 
as  to  constitute  a  jungle. 

^le  author  passes  under  review,  also,  the  valley  of  Nipal — the  several  river 
valleys  and  passes  of  the  great  chain — Kunawar,  Bussahir,  &c.  He  even  digresses 
to  the  Neelgherries  of  the  peninsula,  to  show  that  a  similarity  exists  in  its  vegeta- 
tion and  climate  with  that  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  northern  chain  ;  but  we  must 
now  close  our  imperfect  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  first  number,  regretting  only 
that  we  are  from  our  ignorance  of  the  science  so  little  able  to  select  and  set  before 
onr  readers  the  points  which  must  have  the  greatest  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  Bota- 
nist. Ev^ry  Botanist  in  India  will,  however,  possess  the  work ;  and  possessing, 
prise  it. 

Z.'-^AmalftiM  qf  ike  Bdible  Man  of   the  Eoitem  Arehipeiago.     By  W.   B. 

O'Shanghnessy,  Jf.  D.  Aut.  Surg.  H.  C.  8, 

The  third  number  of  that  meritorious  work,  the  India  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
CDoe,  contains  an  able  analysis  of  this  curious  delicacy  of  the  Chinese  materia  ouU- 
Bsria,  the  substance  of  which  we  venture  to  transfer  to  our  pages,  as  coming 
properly  within  the  scope,  to  which  the  motto  on  our  title  page  confines,  or  rather 
extends,  our  investigations. 

The  odiblB  moss  is  a  small  and  delicate  fucus,  of  a  white  colour,  and  flattened 
fihlom  shape.  The  longest  of  the  separate  individuals  in  the  specimens  examined 
by  Dr.  O'S.  did  not  exceed  two  inches  from  the  ciliary  processes,  corresponding 
to  the  root,  to  the  extreme  of  the  ramifications,  which  were  not  very  numerous  or 
regular.  Dr.  O'S.  names  it  the  fueut  amylaceu»,  from  its  remarkable  and  impor- 
fsat  peculiarity  of  containing  a  large  proportion  of  pure  starch. 

Digestion  in  cold  water  for  24  hours  separated  a  portion  of  gum,  and  the  soluble 
alkslins  salts  :-*thts  branch  of  the  analysis  proved  it  to  differ  from'  the  Iceland 
X 
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mots  in  contatninf  no  bitter  principle.  Another  portion  wai  cnt  into  very  mim^f^ 
ihredfl,  and  boiled  for  24  hoorB  in  diitilled  water,  which  was  renewed  as  fast  as  it 
eraporated.  On  cooling,  the  liquid  gelatinixed,  holding  subtended  an  abnndance 
of  the  undissolved  ligneous  shreds.  The  jeUy  was  transparent  and  coUrarleas; 
neither  add  nor  bitter ;  gave  no  precipitate  with  tincture  of  gallsr  and  only  a  tma- 
sitorj  blue  tinge  with  iodine.  The  ligneous  fibre  yielded  a  trace  of  wax  on  boiling 
in  alcohol ;  after  which,  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  boiled  in  distilled  water,  the 
solution  struck  a  fine  deep  blue  with  iodine,  from  the  starch  present :  scarcely  a 
particle  of  the  starch  can  be  taken  up  by  simple  boiling  until  after  trituration.  Thn 
woody  fibre  incinerated  gave  a  small  residuum  of  earthy  salts  and  iron.  The  quan- 
titative composition  deduced  from  Dr.  O'Sbauobnksst's  analysis  is  as  foUowm  s 


Vegetable  jeUy, 54.5 

True  starch, 15.0 

Wax,  a  trace, 0.5  ? 

Ligneous  fibre, 18.0 

Gum, 4.0 

Sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda, 6.5 

Sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 1.0 

Iron,  a  trace, 0.5  ? 

100.0 

With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  rendering  the  moss  available  as  an  article  of 
diet,  we  extract  the  following  judicious  observations  : 

'<  In  the  first  place,  from  the  tendency  of  pectin  or  vegetable  jelly  to  form  inso- 
luble compounds  with  saline  and  earthy  bases,  it  is  necessary  to  steep  this  focus 
for  a  few  hours  in  eoid  ram  ymier  as  the  first  step  in  its  preparation.  This  removes 
a  Urge  portion,  if  not  the  entire,  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  leaving  all  the  gelatine 
and  starch.  It  should  next  be  dried  by  the  sun's  rays,  and^roaiul  to  a  fine  powder  .- 
I  say  gnmndf  for  cutting  or  pounding,  however  diligently  or  minutely  performed, 
stiU  leaves  the  amylaceous  globules  so  mechanically  protected,  and  so  closely  in- 
volved in  an  external  sheath  of  tough  ligneous  fibre,  that  scarcely  a  particle  of  the 
starch  can  be  extracted  by  boiling,  even  though  the  decoction  is  prolonged  for  se- 
veral hours.  When  ground,  boiling  for  25  minutes  or  half  an  hour  dissolrea  all 
the  starch  and  gelatine.  The  solution  while  hot  should  be  passed  through  mnslin 
or  calico,  and  thus  the  ligneous  fibre  is  removed;  lastly,  the  strained  fluid  shoold  be 
boiled  down  till  a  drop  placed  on  a  cold  surface  gelatinises  sufficiently. 
*  **  With  milk  and  sugar,  and  flaTonred  with  lemon  juice  or  sherry,  this  sniwtanea 
when  prepared  as  I  direct,  would  afford  the  invalid  a  pltfssant  article  of  diet,  eape<- 
dally  at  sea,  where  other  jellies  or  their  materials  eannot  be  so  easily  prtaerved- 
As  I  am  informed  that  this  fncns  is  found  abundantly  on  the  eastern  eoast  ef  Beii-> 
gal,  I  entertain  considerable  hopes  of  its  being  hereafter  found  available  also  ia 
several  fnrocesses  of  art  and  in  rarions  ntanufitctures." 

The  wide  field  of  vegetable  chemistry  has  been  hitherto  nearly  vntroMea  im 
India;  and  yet  there  is  no  country  where  it  oilers  a  richer  harvest  of  cnrioua  and 
novel  results.  We  hope  Dr.  O'SBAuoamiBBT't  talents,  once  directed  to  the  snb« 
ject,  win  be  fixed  on  this  difficult  branch  of  chemical  analysis.  He  has  idrsady 
acquired  in  England  the  peculiar  skin  and  experience  in  recognising  and  aeparatiii|f 
the  numerous  and  compUcated  principles  of  which  organic  substances  are  oompos-^ 
ed,  that  alone  can  give  confidence  in  such  analyses,  and  ensure  their  genet  al 
acceptance  by  chemists. 
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XI.  — European  Sciknoe. 
De  CtmdolWi  Theory  of  the  Rotation  qf  Crope. 

It  is  a  well-establiBhed  fact  ia  the  practice  of  husbandry,  that  a  sueeession  of 
Che  same  kind  of  crops  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  deteriorates  not  onlj  the 
grovnd,  bat  the  crops.  Thus,  a  successive  crop  of  wheat,  barlej,  or  oats,  on  the 
tame  land,  destroys  the  stamina  of  the  ground,  and  renders  each  succeeding  crop 
less  in  produce  and  vslue.  A  succession  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  frequently 
repeated,  will  produce  the  same  effect,  though  not  so  quickly.  Even  a  succession 
of  green  crops  will  affect  both  the  crops  and  the  soil  in  a  similsr  manneri  in  a 
giTen  time. 

This  deterioration  of  soil  and  crop,  is  most  perceptible  when  there  is  no  inter- 
mediate application  of  manure.  Manure  will,  no  doubt,  protract  the  period  of 
greatest  deterioration  ;  but  manure  cannot  constantly  maintain  a  profitable  re« 
turn  from  a  succession  of  the  same  kind  of  crop.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  suffieieat  quantity  of  manure  for  frequent  intermediate  applications,  in 
order  to  counteract  all  the  effects  of  deterioration.  The  impossibility  of  main- 
taining to  perfection  the  same  kind  of  Tcgetable  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  in  a 
well  cultivated  garden,  illustrates,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  limited  powers  of 
manure.  In  the  field,  where  the  cereal  crops  always  ripen  their  seed,  the  power 
^  manure  is  still  more  limited.  These  evil  effects,  arising  from  what  is  em- 
phatically and  properly  called  over-eroppinfff  have,  therefore,  been  established 
beyond  doubt. 

To  obviate  the  serious  evil  of  deterioration  of  soil  and  crop,  which  neither  labour 
merely,  however  dexterous,  nor  manure,  however  well  prepared,  can  prevent,  the 
•doptiOB  of  a  succession  of  different  kinds  of  crops  has  been  attended  with  bene- 
lldal  results.  Thus  a  green  crop,  such  as  grass,  turnips,  or  potatoes,  was  made 
to  succeed  a  com  crop  ;  and  when  this  alternation  of  crops  was  substituted  for  a 
auocessive  series  of  corn  or  grain-crops,  experience  soon  discovered  that  less  de- 
terioration affected  any  crop  of  the  series,  or  the  land  itself.  It  was  also  found, 
by  this  arrangement,  that  a  longer  period  might  elapse,  than  by  the  former,  be- 
tween the  applications  of  manure,  without  diminishing  the  gross  produce  of  the 
intermediate  crops. 

In  the  progress  of  experience,  this  beneficial  arrangement  of  cropping  was  dis- 
covered not  to  bestow  all  the  advantages  of  which  the  alternate  system  was  capable. 
It  was  well  to  cause  the  gentler  sway  of  the  green  crop  to  succeed  the  severer  energies 
of  a  com  one  ;  but  it  left  the  important  question  undecided,  whether  the  particu- 
lar eom  crop  selected  was  the  most  proper  one  by  nature  to  follow  its  predecessor. 
Thus,  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  old  series  of  cropping,  to  make  wheat 
follow  grass,  barley  after  potatoes,  and  oats  succeed  turnips  ;  but  is  wheat  the 
best  successor  to  grass  of  any  of  the  com  crops  ?  and,  in  like  manner,  a  similar 
question  might  be  asked  of  the  rest  of  the  series.  Experience  again  suggested, 
that  a  better  arrangement  might  be  followed.  It  said,  let  wheat  follow  a  bare  fal- 
low, potatoes,  or  beans  ;  let  barley  succeed  the  turnip,  and  let  oats  be  taken  after 
the  grass. 

Hie  trials  of  experience  suggested  yet  better  arrangements,  to  secure  the  great- 
est produce  of  the  different  kinds  of  crops.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  all  lands 
of  aMt  were  not  adapted  to  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  all  the  kinds  of  crops. 
Thus  a  clay  soil  was  found  to  suit  wheat  better  than  barley  ;  a  bare  fallow  better 
than  turnips  ;  and  beans  better  than  potatoes.  A  gravelly  soil  on  the  other  hand* 
BM8t  suited  to  those  crops  which  were  rejected  by  the  dlay  soil* 
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AH  these  different  changes  and  alterations  suggested  hy  ezperience,  in  tiw 
succession  of  crops,  and  the  soils  which  are  best  suited  to  them,  produce  thU  irre- 
vocable result  : — that  a  particular  corn  crop  shall  succeed  a  particular  green  cnf, 
on  the  soil  that  is  best  adapted  to  them  ;  and  that  manure  shall  be  applied,  at 
given  intervals,  with  one  of  the  green  crops,  or  with  bare  Callow.  Thus,  on 
strong  soils,  wheat  must  follow  a  manured  fallow,  grass  after  wheat,  oats  after  the 
grass,  than  beans  after  oats,  and  wheat  to  precede  the  manured  fallow  after  the 
beans.  On  weak  soits,  barley  succeeds  to  turnips  which  have  been  manured, 
grass  follows  the  barley,  and  oats  precede  the  manured  turnips. 

Experience  having  proved  that  these  successions  of  corn  and  green  crops,  on 
their  respective  soils,  are  best  suited  to  insure  the  greatest  produce,  it  is  requisite 
that  one  series  of  successions  shall  follow  another,  in  r^^ar  order,  on  its  respec- 
tive soil.  These  series  of  successions  are  called  the  **  RotuHam  o/cropt."  Should 
any  alteration  be  desired  in  the  rotation,  it  can  only  consist  of  a  substitution  of 
one  corn  crop  for  another,  or  one  green  crop  for  another ;  for  the  com  and 
green  crops  must  always  stand  in  the  same  relatiTe  position  to  each  otiter. 
But  this  substitution  of  one  crop  for  another  will  generally  be  attended  with  a 
sensible  deterioration  in  the  crop  or  soil,  if  the  deterioration  be  not  counteracted  by 
an  additional  quantity  of  manure.  A  modification  may  be  effected  in  the  rotatioa 
by  extending  the  time  which  it  occupies.  Thus  the  rotation  on  strong  soils  which 
embraces  six  years,  may  be  extended  to  seven  or  eight ;  and  that  of  four  years, 
oh  weak  soils,  may  be  extended  to  five  or  six  years.  The  extension  of  the  length 
of  the  rotation  must  be  effected  alone  through  tlie  gentle,  or  the  green,  and  not 
the  severe  or  corn  class  of  crops  ;  and  that  not  by  means  of  any  of  the  green  crom 
indiscriminately.  Thus  the  extension  must  not  be  effected  by  a  repetition  of  any 
of  the  corn  crops  ;  for,  we  have  already  observed,  such  a  proceeding  would  has- 
ten their  own  deterioration  ;  nor  by  adding  an  alternate  green  and  com  crop  to  the 
end  of  the  rotation,  for  that  would  be  a  mere  attempt  to  deteriorate  the  soil  br 
delaying  the  application  of  manure  ;  nor  by  repeating  the  turnip  or  potatoe  crop, 
fbr  neither  can  be  raised  without  manure  ; — ^but  it  must  be  effected  by  allowing  the 
grass  to  remain  as  many  years  longer  as  it  is  desired  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
rotation.     The  period  of  grass  crop  can  alone  be  extended  without  trouble. 

Experience  again  steps  forward  to  check  speculation  in  the  endurance  of  the 
grass  crop.  On  strong  soils  it  is  inimical  to  the  grass  crop  to  prolong  its  exist- 
ence beyond  one  year,  and  hence  annual  grasses  and  the  six  years'  rotation  is  best 
suited  to  that  class  of  soils  ;  whereas,  an  extension  of  the  existence  of  gnas  on 
the  weaker  soils,  serves  to  strengthen  the  energy  of  the  soil.  Two  at  least,  or 
perhaps  three  years  of  grass  confers  a  lasting  benefit  on  such  soils.  Having 
thus  fixed  upon  the  length  of  rotation  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  let  it  be 
irrevocably  adhered  to. 

In  the  establishing  of  this  beneficial  system  of  cropping,  experience  alone 
has  discovered  the  progressive  steps  which  have  led  to  ita  completion.  Tlie  ra^ 
donale  of  the  system  has  never  been  inquired  into  by  those,  who  have  administered 
its  rules  or  benefited  by  their  application.  The  investigation  of  causes  is  the  duty 
of  the  phUosopher^  and  not  of  the  farmer,  who  has  only  to  deal  with  effects  *  bet 
the  happiest  results  may  be  anticipated  from  the  combined  efforts  of  both  •  whsA 
the  former  directs  his  mind  to  establish  the  principles  upon  which  the  esqteriene- 
ed  operations  of  the  latter  depend. 

Among  aU  the  important  practices  in  husbandry,  that  of  the  rotation  of  cropa  is 
the  most  important ;  for  by  an  attentive  adherence  to  it,  the  utmost  n^aUrily  oC 
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^roik  win  be  ■aintained  through  erery  depaitment  of  Imbowr.  To  a  fteady  td* 
herence  to  Uiis  practice  is  justly  ascribed  all  the  improveaieats  on  land  which  hava 
attracted  the  admiratioii  of  every  lover  of  this  eoimtry  :  to  it  is  properly  attributed 
therqg;iilar  apportionment  of  an  invariable  extent  of  land»  which  is  annnaDy  d«Tot« 
•d  to  the  growth  of  cnlmiferons  crops  ;  and  which  regnlarly  checks,  aa  fur  aa 
bnman  means  can,  injurious  fluctuation  in  the  supply  of  the  llrst  necessary  of  life  ^ 
and  to  it  ia  accurately  imputed  the  supply  of  the  immense  numbers  of  high-fed 
liTC'Stock  which  daily  grace  our  markets. 

To  the  intelligent  agriculturist  it  is  delightful  to  learn  that  the  diseoveriea  of 
ecienoe  tend  more  and  mora  to  derelop  those  principles  which  his  practice  illus* 
tntea.  That  practice  haa  hitherto  kept  **  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,"  by  the  guid. 
ance  of  unerring  experience,  amid  the  contempt  of  scientiflc  raproach.  It  now 
KoeiTea  ita  justification  in  the  confession  of  scientiflc  error. 

Various  reasonings  have  hitherto  been  employed  by  men  of  science  to  account 
for  the  necessity  of  a  rotation  of  crops.  It  haa  been  thought  sufllcient  to  explain 
all  the  phenomena  to  state,  that  differant  plants  absorb  different  juices  flrom  the 
same  aoil,  and,  therefore,  though  the  ground  may  be  exhausted  by  one  class  of 
TCgetables,  it  may  be  rich  enough  for  another.  But  it  is  well  known  to  botanical 
physiologists,  that  plants  absorb  all  the  soluble  substances  which  the  soil  contains, 
whether  injurious  to  their  growth  or  not.  It  has  also  been  stated  as  an  explana- 
tion,  that  the  roots  of  differant  plants,  being  of  differant  lengths,  extend  into  dif. 
ferent  Uyere  of  the  soil,  and  thus  derive  from  it  adequate  nourishment.  But  the 
roota  of  all  plants  must  be  in  the  same  stratum  at  the  period  of  germination,  and. 
it  ia  besidea  probable  that  all  the  arable  part  of  the  soil  is  homogeneous.  It  is 
known  that  planta  of  the  same  family,  such  as  clover  and  lucerne,  do  not  prosper 
in  succession,  although  their  roots  ara  of  different  lengths.  These  theories  ara 
therefora  not  satisfactory. 

BnuGM  ANS  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  juices  which  ara  absorbed  by  the  roots 
of  planU,  are,  after  the  salutiferoua  portions  have  been  extracted  by  the  vessels  of 
the  plant,  again  thrown  out  by  exudation  from  the  roots,  and  deposited  in  the  soil. 
This  idea  has  been  mora  fully  pursued  by  Dk  Candolls,  who  sees  in  it  the  true 
theory  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  He  thinks  it  probable,  that  it  u  the  existence  of 
this  exuded  matter,  which  may  be  regarded  in  some  measura  as  the  excrament  of 
the  preceding  crop  of  vegetables,  that  proves  injurious  to  a  succeeding  vegetation.. 
He  baa  compared  it  to  an  attempt  to  feed  animals  upon  their  excramente.  The 
particles  which  have  been  deleterious  to  one  tribe  of  plants,  cannot  but  prove  in- 
jurious to  plants  of  the  same  kind,  and  probably  to  those  of  some  other  species, 
while  they  furnish  nutriment  to  another  order  of  vegetables.  Hence  why  one- 
kind  of  com  crop  is  insured  by  immediately  succeeding  another  of  the  same  kind  ; 
hence  why  differant  kinds  of  crop  may  with  advantage  succeed  one  another  ;  hence 
in  short,  the  propriety  of  a  rotetion  of  crops. 

To  subject  these  theoratic  views  to  the  test  of  experiment,  M.  I.  MACAimn  has  made 
many  experiments  to  prove  that  vegetables  exude  matter  from  the  rooto,  and  which 
ara  related  by  him  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  SocUtS  de  Phy^ 
Migue  ei  fiHui9ire  NatureUe  of  Geneva*.  After  various  attempts  to  raise  planto 
in  pnra  silioeoua  sand,  pounded  glass,  washed  sponge,  white  linen,  he  decided 
upon  pnra  rain-water.  After  cleansing  and  washing  the  rooU  thoroughly,  he 
placed  them  in  vials  with  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  water.  Alter  they  had  put- 
f^rth  leaves,  expanded  their  flowen,  and  flouriahed  for  some  time,  he  ascertained, 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  use  of  chemical  ra-agente,  that  the  watarr 
•  Sm  Ediaburgh  New  FhUoiophicilJoanw],  Na xxvilU  p. Slff. 
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<ooalai]i6d  mattef  which  had  exuded  from  the  rooti.    He  Mtislled  himself  that  ichis 
if  the  fact  with  respect  to  nearly  all  those  plaDts  which  display  their  flowers. 

*'  Several  plants  of  CkomdnUa  mmraUtf  perfiBctlj  clean,  were  placed  with  their 
roots  in  pnre  water.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  water  was  yellowish,  and  emitted 
an  odour  like  opium,  and  had  a  bitter  tsste.  Snbacetate  and  acetate  of  lead 
produced  a  brownish  floccnlent  precipitate,  and  a  solution  of  gelatine  disturbed  its 
transparency.  As  a  proof  that  this  matter  was  an  exudation  from  the  roots,  it 
was  found  that  neither  pieces  of  the  root  nor  of  the  stem,  when  macerated  in  the 
water  during  the  same  time,  occasioned  either  taste,  smell,  or  precipitate. 

**  To  prove  that  plants  employ  the  excretory  power  of  their  roots,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  hurtful  substances  which  they  may  have  imbibed,  the  following  experi- 
ments  were  made.  Some  plants  of  the  MenmrioHa  annwL  were  washed  in  distiUed 
water,  and  placed  so  that  one  portion  of  their  roots  dipped  into  a  weak  solution  tA 
%oetate  of  lead,  and  another  branch  of  the  same  root  into  pure  water.  Having 
¥egeUted  in  this  manner  very  well  for  seversl  days,  the  water  was  tested  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  which  proved,  by  the  black  precipitate  which  it  formed, 
that  a  notable  portion  of  the  lead  had  been  absorbed,  and  deposited  by  the  branch 
which  dipped  into  the  water.  Groundsel,  cabbage,  and  other  plants,  gave  the  same 
results.  Some  plsats  grew  Tery  well  for  two  days  in  acetate  of  lead.  They  were 
then  vnthdrawn,  their  roots  well  washed  vrith  distiUed  water,  which  being  after- 
wards tested,  was  found  to  contain  no  lead,  and  then  placed  to  vegetate  in  rain 
water.  In  the  course  of  two  days  this  water  was  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  acetate  of  lead. 

"  The  same  experiments  were  made  with  lime-water,  which,  being  less  injuri- 
ous  to  plants,  is  preferable  to  lead.  The  roots  being  partly  placed  in  lime-water, 
and  partly  in  pure  water,  the  plants  lived  well,  and  the  pure  water  soon  showed 
the  presence  of  lime  by  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  ;  and  the  plants  which  had  grown 
in  lime,  and  were  then  transferred  with  every  precaution  to  pure  water,  soon  dls« 
gorged  into  it  a  portion  of  lime. 

«*  Similar  results  were  made  with  a  weak  solution  of  marine  salt,  and  wifli  a 
like  result.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  plants  have  the  power  of  rejecting 
by  their  roots,  soluble  salts,  which  are  injurious  to  vegetation.  Experiments  slso 
proved,  that  the  roote  exuded  a  greater  excess  of  matter  under  night,  than  in  the 
day.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the  light  of  day  causes  the  roots  to  absorb  their 
juices,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  during  the  night,  absorption  ceases,  and  ex- 
cretion takes  place." 

Some  of  the  inferences  which  M.  Macaire  would  deduce  from  his  experiments, 
are,  that  the  greater  number  of  vegetables  exude  by  their  roots  substances  unfit 
for  their  Tegetation  ;  that  the  nature  of  these  substances  varies  according  to  the 
families  ef  plants  which  produce  them  ;  and  that  some  being  acrid  and  rasinoua, 
may  be  injurious  ;  and  others,  being  mild  and  gummy,  may  assist  in  the  nourish* 
ment  of  other  plants. 

But  the  most  interesting  experiments  to  an  agriculturist,  were  made  by  H. 
Macaibk,  with  the  bean,  wheat,  and  potatoe. 

The  bean  lives  well  in  pure  water,  which  continues  quite  clear,  but  assumes  a 
yellow  colour.  Chemical  tests  and  evaporation  detect  a  matter  in  this  water,  very 
analogous  to  gum,  and  a  little  carbonate  of  lime.  It  was  found  that  the  water  iia 
wliich  the  bean  had  lived,  was  vrell  charged  with  excrementitious  matter.  T>w*#li 
plants  of  beans  did  not  live  well  in  it ;  but  to  ascertain  whetiier  this  arose  from 
want  of  carbonic  add  in  the  fluid,  or  fr^ih  the  presence  of  exuded  matter  whick 
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they  repeOMl,  pknto  of  wbaat  wen  pkoeA  in  the  water.  Thej  lived  iratt  |  th« 
yellow  colour  of  die  fluid  became  leu  interne,  the  reridnum  less  considerable,  and 
it  ma  evident  that  the  new  planta  absorbed  a  portion  of  the  matter  discharged  by 
the  first  Hence  the  practice  of  cropping  wheat  after  beans  is  justified  bj  this 
eiperiment. 

Wheat,  rye,  and  barley  were  subjected  to  experiment.  They  do  not  live  well 
in  pore  water,  probably  from  the  quantity  of  mineral  substances,  particularly 
■ilex,  vhich  they  contain.  The  water  in  which  they  vegetated  was  dear,  trans- 
pwent,  without  colour,  smell,  or  taste.  It  contained  some  salts,  alkaline  ind 
earthy  muriates  and  carbonates,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  gummy  matter. 
Ai  gammy  matter  appears  to  be  a  good  preparation  for  wheat,  which  was  il- 
lostrated  in  the  experiment  of  di^  1>eaii,  corn-crops  which  do  not  give  out  gummy 
nutter,  ought  not  to  succeed  each  other.  And  as  M.  Macaikb  thinks  that  planta 
of  eora  reject  scarcely  any  tiling  but  the  aaline  matters  foreign  to  vegetation,  it  is 
proi)able  that  any  preparation  but  by  their  own  kind,  would  be  acceptable  to  seve- 
ral plants.  The  practice  of  preparing  soil  for  corn-crops,  by  the  culture  of  green- 
crops,  \k  thus  eoMilenaaesd  by  experiment. 

'tUe  potatoe  lives  well  in  water,  and  puts  forth  its  leaves.  The  water  is  scaree- 
ly  eoloured,  leaves  little  residuum,  gives  but  little  taste,  and  induces  the  belief 
that  this  is  one  of  tlie  plants  whose  roots  Secrete  little  or  nothing  of  a  decided 
fcharacter.  This  experiment  of  the  potatoe,  M.  Macairs  observes,  was  made  upon 
s  phmt  at  an  early  stage  of  developideht.  Experiment  would  lead  to  the  inference 
tiiat  the  potatoe  is  not  a  very  |;ood  preptrative  for  corn-crops,  which  is  known  t# 
w  the  case  in  practice,  unless  it  is  assisted  by  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  manure. 
All  these  facts  tend  to  prove  the  theory  of  rotation  suggested  by  M.  Db  Candolls. 
We  hope  the  chemists  of  our  country  wiH  prosecute  these  interesting  investi- 
gations of  M .  Macaire  ;  and  we  beg  to  suggest  the  following  course  to  be  pursued. 
Let  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  be  each  subjected  to  a  separate  suite  of  experiments. 
Let  it  be  ascertained  whether  the  potatoe  or  the  turnip  affords  the  best  nourish- 
taad  to  the  succeeding  com -plants.  Experience  indicates  the  turnip  as  the  best. 
Then  determine  which  of  the  three  corn-plants  will  best  follow  the  potatoe  and 
turnip  respectively.  Experience  prefers  wheat  after  the  potatoe,  and  barl6y  after 
the  tuniip.  The  oat  is  not  a  favourite  after  either.  Let  red  and  white  clovers 
Sad  rye-grass  collectively,  be  tried  after  all  the  corn-plants.  Experience  points 
to  barley  as  the  best  nurse  for  these  grasses,  as  they  may  be  termed,  according  to 
ordinary  phraseology.  Let  it  be  also  ascertained  whether  the  potatoe  or  the  tur- 
nip is  the  better  preparative  for  the  grasses.  Experience  is  partial  to  the  turnip. 
Then  let  it  be  determined  for  which  of  the  com- plants  the  grasses  make  the  best 
jh^eparation.  Experience  decidedly  says  the  oat.  It  may  be  proper  to  try  the 
trass-plants  singly,  and  from  one  £o  three  years  old.  We  presume  the  value  of 
me  bean  and  the  pea  has  been  already  sufficiently  ascertained  by  M.  Macairb. 
ehoold  any  eminent  chemist  direct  his  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  we  shall 
De  hap^y  to  insert  the  details  of  ihe  experiments. — Quarterly  Jour,  of  Agriculture. 
•  We  can  but  repeat  the  injunctions  and  the  offer  of  the  Editor  of  the  London 
lounsl  ol  Agriculture,  ahould  any  of  our  friends  be  inclined  to  pursue  the 
pqidry  in  thit  country.  The  effeetfl  of  the  mixed  crops,  to  which  the  natives  are 
Id  padial,  #ould  be  a  ftrl^  subject  for  investigation. — Ed. 
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L— JfciMMT  am  the  Ancient  Cam$  /otmd  at  Begkram,   in  the  Kohistdn 

o/Kdbul.  By  Chas.  Maaaon. 
[Ro*d  at  the  Meeting  of  the  30th  inrtaat.] 

[Wt  haiteii  to  gire  to  the  world  the  resulti  of  Mr.  Mamom's  mieeeiiAd  reteardiM 
in  the  Numismatology  of  Bactria,  for  the  oommonication  of  which  to  thia 
Journal  we  ore  mainly  indebted  to  I>r.  J.  Gbkabo,  who  waa  for  lome  days  in 
company  witk  the  author  at  Kahnl,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  inspeeting  hia 
laige  and  TaliutUe  collection  of  coins,  and  of  certifying,  that  the  drawings  of 
fhoae  sdeotod  to  fflnstitete  the  present  memoir  are  faithful  and  accurate. 

We  ire  moat  happy  to  comply  with  the  author^s  request  in  sending  copies  of  the 
meiftoir  to  tiie  several  officers  and  gentlemen  indicated.] 

It  wiU  be  mmeoeflsary  in  tiiis  place  to  enter  apon  a  detail  of  Albzan- 
on'a  oonqaeats  in  central  Asia,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Greek  Bactrian 
monarch},  and  other  events,  which,  as  they  have  lately  become  a  topic 
of  popular  attention,  are  daily  receiving  more  familiar  illustration.  I 
ihaU  therefoipe  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  July  of  the  present  year  (1833),  I  left  the  city  of  Kabul,  to  explore 
the  districts  north  of  it,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  Hindoo  Kdsh, 
with  the  primary  object  of  identifying  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Cauca- 
«m.  Atthongh  upon  this  question  I  defer  a  dedsion*  until  I  can 
fiODsolt  the  ancient  authorities,  there  being  many  spots  which  would 
agree  th^ewith  in  a  local  point  of  view, — I  was  recompensed  by  the 
disoovery  of  numerous  interesting  objects,  and  among  them  of  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city  of  immense  extent,  on  the  plain  now  calledBeghram» 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  of  Ghorbund  and  Punjsheer,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  high  road  leading  from  Khwojeh  Khedree  of  Koh». 
tan,  to  Nijrow,  Taghow,  Lughman  and  Jelalabad.  I  soon  learned 
that  large  numbers  of  coins  were  continually  found  on  the  plain  of 
u 
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Beghram,  and  my  first  excarsion  pot  me  in  possession  of  about  eighty, 
procured  with  difficolty,  as  their  owners  were  suspicious  of  my  mo« 
tives  in  coUecting  them.  The  coins  were  of  such  a  type  and  descrip- 
tion, as  naturally  increased  my  ardor  in  their  research ;  and,  succeeding 
in  allaying  the  mistrusts  of  the  finders,  I  obtained  successive  parcels, 
until  up  to  this  time  (November  28th,  1833),  I  have  accumulated 
1>865  copper  coins  and  fourteen  gold  and  silver  ones,  the  latter 
Brahminical  and  Cufic.  Of  course  many  of  these  are  of  no  value,  bat 
I  persevered  in  my  collection,  under  the  hope  of  obtaining  ultimately 
perfect  specimens  of  every  type  and  variety  of  coin  ;  in  this  I  have  but 
partially  succeeded,  so  great  is  the  diversity  of  coins  found  at  this 
place,  that  every  fresh  parcel  of  100  or  150  coins  yields  me  one  or 
more  with  which  I  was  not  previously  acquainted. 

I  may  observe,  that,  on  my  return  to  Kabul,  from  my  first  excursion, 
I  found  two  persons  there,  busy  in  the  collection  of  coins.  I  left  them* 
the  field  of  the  city,  and  confiaed  my  attentions  to  the  more  distant  and 
ample  one  of  Beghram.  Besides,  as  my  object  was  not  merely  the 
amassing  of  coins,  but  the  application  of  them  to  useful  purposes,  I 
hailed  with  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  collection  from  a 
known  spot,  with  which  they  would  have,  of  necessity,  a  definite  con- 
nection, enabling  me  to  speculate  with  confidence   on  the  points  they 

involved. 

I  suppose  that  no  less  a  number  than  thirty  thousand  coins, 
probably  a  much  larger  number,  are  found  annually  on  the  dueht  or 
plain  of  Beghram,  independently  of  rings,  seals,  and  other  trinkets. 
Gold  and  silver  coins  occur  but  rarely.  If  we  allow  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years,  since  the  final  extinction  of  this  city,  (and  I  have 
some  idea  that  negative  proof  thereof  may  be  adduced,)  and  if  we  allow^ 
as  I  presume  is  reasonable,  that  the  same  or  not  a  less  number 
of  coins  has  been  annually  extracted  from  its  site,  we  have  a  total 
of  fifteen  millions,  a  startling  amount,  and  which  will  not  fiiil 
to  excite  curiosity  as  to  this  second  Babylon.  The  antique  treasures 
of  Beghram,  until  their  partial  diversion  this  present  season,  have  been 
melted  in  the  mint  at  Kabul,  or  by  the  coppersmiths  of  that  city  and 
of  Chareekar.  The  collection  of  them  is  made  by  Afghan  shepherds, 
who  sell  them  by  weight  at  a  very  low  price  to  itinerant  misghtn  or 
coppersmiths,  who  occasionally  visit  their  tents,  and  these  again  melt 
them  down  themselves,  or  vend  them  at  a  small  profit  to  the  officera  of 

the  mint. 
The  coins  of  Beghram  comprise  ^ye  grand  classes,  viz.  Greek,  Indo* 

Scythic,  Parthian,  and  Guebre,  Brahminical,  and  Muhammedan,  and  eada 

of  these  classes  contains  many  varieties  or  series.    I  have  ventored  tm- 


■ 
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tttempt  their  ammgement,  and  if  my  plan  be  found  correct,  the  classic 
ikation  I  ahoald  hope  will  materially  assist  the  study  of  these  coins, 
tod  their  application  to  historical  elucidation.     In  this  memoir  I  shall 
oaly  treat  of  the  two  firet  classes,  as  I  have  not  leisure  to  include  the 
three  other  classes — ^the  study  of  which,  however  useful  and  necessary,  is 
more  obscure,  and  cannot  be  conducted  without  the  assistance  of  historic 
cai  reference,  which  of  course  I  cannot  command  here.     Of  the  Guebre 
coins,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  it  may  be  generally 
observed,  that  the  conquests  of  Arsaces  Mithridates  will  explain  their 
appearance  in  these  countries ;  but  I  incline  to  think  we  may  recognize 
a  distinct  Parthian  dynasty,  which  may  possibly  have  been  founded  by 
some  enterprising  viceroy  under  his  successors.     I  sometimes  indulge 
the  hope  of  identifying  a  Parthian  metropolis  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kabul.    As  Sassanian  coins  are  also  discovered,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  these  countries  were  also  at  some  period  dependent  on  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Sassan.     The  Brahminical  coins,  that  is,  such  as  are 
clearly  so  from  their  Nagree  inscriptions,  I  calculate  may  chronologically 
be  placed  in  succession  to  the  Sassanian  ones ;  and  tliat  they  formed 
the  circulating  specie  of  these  countries  at  the  period  of  the  Muhamme* 
dan  invaaiony  is  proved  by  coins  with  Nagree  legends  on  the  one  side, 
and  Cnfic  on  the  other. 

Gemerai  Observations. — Class,  Grecian — Series  No,  1. 

Coins  of  the  Recorded  Kings  of  Bactria, 

The  Greek  coins  found  in  these   countries  are  naturally  the  most 

interesting.     Of  the  recorded  kings  of  Bactria,  we  find  at  Beghram  the 

eoins  of  three  only,  viz.  MsNANnaa,  Apolloootus,  and  Eucratidbs  the 

1st  or  Great.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  medal  of  Euthtobmus  is  to 

be  met  with  at  Kabul,  but  it  must  always  be  considered  an  importation 

from  Balkh.     The  coins  of  the  two  first  Bactrian  princes,  Thboootus  I. 

and  Thbodotus  II.  we  ought  not  to  expect  here,  as  it  is  certain  that 

their  rule  did  not  extend  south  of  the  Caucasus,  the  present   Hindoo 

Knah.     Eotbtdbmus,  the  third  prince,  we  may  conjecture  profited  by 

the  diverted  attention  of  ANTXocHas  the  Great  from  his  eastern  provinces 

to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  passed  this  mountain  range ;  but  the  absence 

of  his  coins  leads  us  to  infer  that  he  may  have  died  before  he  had 

cffscted  a  settlement  of  the  countries  invaded  by  his  arms.     Of  the 

celebrated  Mbnandbk,  we  have  numerous  coins ;  the  features  on  most  of 

them,  tbote  of  youth  ;  on  none  of  them,  those  of  age.  The  legend  of  no 

one  coin  describes  him  as  king  of  Bactria  and  India,  nor  is  the  epithet 

nEAStor  to  be  foand,  as  applied   to  him  by  Schlbobl,  but   that  of 

•SOTHP.     His  recorded  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  India  must  there- 

'lote  have  been  subsequent  to  his  ascending  the  throne  in  Bactria. 

u  2 
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Colonel  To]>  observee*  that,  be  could  not  fix  the  period  of  the  conquest 
of  Bactria  by  Mxn  andbb  ;  leading  us  to  infer  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the 
Greek  dynasty  on  the  Hyphasis ;  it  would  appear  certain  however  that 
MsNANDXB  was  a  king  of  Bactria,  who  extended  his  conqaests  very  fisr 
into  India,  according  to  the  direct  testimony  <tf  Flint — ^which  is  corro- 
borated by  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  valnable  and  honorable  mention  of 
him,  styles  him  MxNANPxa,  a  king  of  the  Bactrians. 

Of  Afolloootus  we  have  several  coins,  and  th«r  discovery  in  these 
countries  proves  the  &ct  of  his  having  reigned  in  them,  whidi  has 
been  doubted  by  some,  who  have  alike  referred  him  to  the  dynasty  on 
the  Hyphasis. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  oar  views  are  not  at  present  quite  desr 
relative  to  the  rdigns  and  successions  <tf  the  Bactrian  princes  :  if  the 
chronological  data  of  Schlxou.  be  correct,  we  have  from  the  Mcensgon 
of  Apollodotus  to  sovereignty  195  B.  C.  to  that  of  EUjceatidss  181 
B.  C,  but  an  interval  of  14  years,  whidi  may  have  been  yery  oatunfly 
filled  by  the  reign  of  the  former,  while  we  have  the  names  of  three  princ- 
es, MsNAicoBR,  Hblioclss,  and  Dbm BTBiuSr  who  have  daims  more  or 
less  to  be  considered  kings  of  Bactria.  Fortuoatdy,  we  have  other 
kingdoms  to  which  to  assign  them,  should  their  pretensions  to  that  of 
Bactria  be  found  inadmissible.  These  points,  and  some  others  will  shortly 
receive  much  elucidation,  when  we  become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  coins  found  north  of  the  Hindoo  Kdsh. 

The  coins  of  Eucratiobs  I.  or  Great,  are  very  numerous,  aod  of 
rery  spirited  execution.  I  believe  they  are  not  to  be  found  eaatcf 
Kabul,  which,  if  ascertained  to  be  a  fatcX,  yields  grounds  for  the  hypo* 
thesis,  that  in  his  time,,  an  independent  Greek  Irmg^Wn  existed  west 
of  the  Indus,  whose  capital  was  the  ancient  Nysa,  or  near  the  modeni 
Jelalabad,  That  such  a  kingdom  existed  at  the  later  period,  we  have 
the  satisfoction  of  being  aide  to  demonstrate  to  a  certainty. 

We  have  discovered  no  oonis  of  Dbmbtbius,  svq^sed  to  have  been  s 
son  of  EuTHTOBMUS ;  it  is  iaJx  to  infer  then  that  he  never  ruled  in  these 
countries.  Colonel  Tod  assigns  him  to  the  dynasty  on  the  Hyphasis, 
of  which  he  has  some  daims  to  be  considered  the  founder,  and  which 
we  may  credit  until  farther  researches  may  eonfirm  or  controvert  the 
opinion. 

We  are  alike  without  any  evidence  of  Hxx«ioci»9b,  whcms  daim  to  be 
reputed  a  sovereign  of  Bactria  iq>peaiis  to  have  been  advanced  by 
MioNNBT,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  medal. 

Wc  find  no  coins  of  the  last  of  these  kings,  EucRATimBB  U. 
although  his  reign  was  not  a  short  one,  (twenty-two  years,  according  to 
ScuLBGBL.)    As  he  ascended  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  lus  fiftther. 
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it  is  not  vnlikdy  tliat  the  parriddAl  act  was  followed  by  anarchy  and 
the  dismembennent  of  many  of  his  provinces ; — ^the  absence  of  his  coins 
at  Beghram  would  seem  to  conntenanoe  such  an  opinion,  and  the 
distracted  state  of  his  afiairs  was  probably  favorable  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Gete,  who  destroyed  his  empire. 

The  coins  of  the  kings  of  the  regolar  Bactrian  dynasty  are  of  excel<- 
lent  workmanship,  and  have  monograms  or  eras,  from  which  an  acca« 
rate  estimation  of  their  reigns  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  adduced.  The 
inscriptions  or  legends  of  the  reverses  are  invariably  Pehlevi,  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  the  current  language  of  these  countries  at  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  conquests.  The  Greeks,  as  oonqnerors,  inserted 
on  the  obverses,  their  own  characters,  and  by  them  we  recognize  their 
princes,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  centuries.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
present  viceroy  of  India,  the  English  language  seems  likely  to  become 
generally  known  throughout  the  eastern  empire ;  and  should  this  splen- 
did pvrpose  be  efiected,  at  some  remote  period,  when  the  natural 
revolutions  of  political  authority  may  have  placed  the  natives  of  India 
under  their  own  government,  or  that  of  other  conquerors,  they  may  still 
retain  a  fond  and  gratelnl  remembrance  of  their  former  rulers,  while 
tbey  cherish  their  language  and  literature. 

Class,  Grsekm — Series  No.  2.  Cotar  of  antiaakiaos  ondAnio^ 

These  coins  I  have  classed  as  a  distinct  series,  and  introduced  them 
here,  because  independently  of  the  beards,  which  are  not  borne  by  the 
Bactrian  kings,  or  by  the  eariy  monarchs  of  the  Nysean  dynasty,  it  is 
impoaaibk  to  allow  that  the  sovereigns  were  Grecian,  both  ^m  their 
names  and  epithets*-while  the  fine  execution  of  the  coins,  and  the  pure 
Greek  duffactera  of  the  legends,  seem  to  place  them  at  a  period  syn- 
ehronous  or  nearly  so  with  the  Bactrian  monarchs.  The  conical 
emblems  on  the  coins  of  antiaakiaos  we  fortunately  detect  by  a  single 
apecioien  to  have  been  also  adopted  by  Eucratidss  ;  and  this  circum- 
ataiiee  eptablistM's  a  connection,  if  merely  that  of  descent  or  succession. 
My  <^inion  of  these  coins  is,  that  they  belong  to  princes  of  an  inferior 
dynasty,  who  ruled  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Caucasus,  consequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Bactrian  empire,  and  until  their  subjugation 
by  the  Nyscan  rulers.  Their  metropolis  may  have  been  Alexandria  ad 
Cancasum.  In  the  districts  where  that  city  is  naturally  to  be  looked 
after,  viz.  in  the  Kohistan  of  Kibul,  we  find  every  indication  that  a 
cajMtal  has  existed,  which  has  varied  its  position  and  name,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  Babylon.  These  coins  have  fortunately  monograms* 
which  may  contribute  to  their  better  explanation. 
Oass,  GreciaM-Series  No.  3.  Coins  of   ATAeoKAH^,  lUNTAAEaN,  &q. 

This  singular  description  of  coins  fortunately  presents  us  with  the 
name  of  the  princes,  although  we  are  denied  the  satis&ction  of  beholding 
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their  features ;  and  no  data  are  famished  on  which  we  may  fix  the  d3rnastj 
to  which  thej  may  have  belonged.  Setting  aside  the  carious  form  of 
these  coins,  their  designs  are  well  executed,  and  the  obverse  legends 
expressed  in  pure  Greek  characters.  This  circumstance  induces  me  to 
insert  the  series  here,  and  I  should  consider  the  dynasty  a  distinct  one, 
perhaps  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as  the  preceding.  The 
consideration  of  the  coins  with  the  legend  BAXIAEAS  OANTAAEONTOX  made 
me  at  first  hesitate  whether  to  regard  ArABOKAEOTX  as  a  name»  or,  an 
epithet ;  as  both  descriptions  of  coins,  from  the  coincidence  of  obverse  and 
reverse,  seem  to  refer  to  the  same  prince.  A  series  of  uncouth  formed  coins 
I  have  included  under  this  series,  from  the  agreement  of  the  obverses : 
the  reverses  exhibit  elephants.  These  Leonine  coins  have  no  legends, 
but  figures,  which  may  be  their  monograms. 

Class,  Grecian — Series  No.  4.  Coins  of  the  Nysaan  Dynasty. 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  coins,  which  it  is  gratifying  to  identify te 
belonging  to  Greek  princes,  whose  seat  of  empire  was  at  the  ancient  city 
of  Nysa,  or  Dionysiopolis,  founded  agreeably  to  Sanscrit  and  Greek  re* 
cords  by  Bacchus  or  Dionysius.  Hercules,  the  tutelary  Bactrian  deity,  is 
represented  on  some  of  these  coins,  and  a  horseman,  alike  a  Bactrian  em* 
blem,  on  others.  The^e  coins,  with  respect  to  their  type  and  execntioii, 
exhibit  many  incongruities :  on  many,*  while  the  bust  is  well  executed, 
and  the  features  well  delineated,  the  Greek  characters  of  the  legends  are 
very  corrupt.  Happily,  the  Pehlevi  legends  are  generally  fiiir  and  dis- 
tinct. The  princes^f  this  dynasty  would  seem  to  have  been  nameroos* 
probably  of  more  than  one  family ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  be  enabled 
ultimately  to  identify  all  of  them :  at  present  we  have  three  if  not  fbor 
princesof  the  same  name  epmaioX;  a  sathphefac  ;  and  an  tnaawppos*. 
We  have  the  coins  of  others,  the  legends  illegible. 

Class,  Grecian — unarranged  Coins. 

These  coins  I  have  not  referred  to  distinct  series,  as  it  is  probable 
that  legible  specimens  will  enable  us  to  refer  them  to  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  The  coins  of  EPMAIOX  have  a  similarity  in  nomendatnre 
with  those  of  the  Nysaean  dvnasty,  but  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the  qua- 
drangular form  is  not  adopted  with  the  latter — another  of  the  coins  has 
the  figure  of  Hercules,  and  another,  the  epithet  MErAAOT,  the  former  a 
Bactrian  and  Nysaean  emblem,  the  latter  only  observed  on  the  coins  of 

EUCRATIOXS  I. 

Among  the  supplementary  coins  which  were  not  found  at  Beghram, 
and  are  not  in  my  possession,  the  coins  with  the  horseman  on  the 
obverse  are  certainly  Nyssean  ;  on  the  reverses  is  the  figure  of  Cesrea ; 
these  coins  are  remarkable  for  their  fair  circular  form,  the  pare  Greek 

*  We  follow  the  ms.  :  but  the  second  of  these  names  is  eridently  XQTHF 
MEFAS,  see  farther  on.^-£D. 
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obancten  of  the  legend,  and  for  being  generally  plated  over  with  silver «. 
Thev  are  found  generally,  I  believe  exclusively,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jelalabad. 

Class,  IndO'Scythic— Series  No,  I .  Coins  of  KANHPK02,  &c. 
The  coins  of  KAKHPK02  exhibit  two  varieties  as  to  the  reverse.    The 
one  representing  a  figure  standing  to  the  right,  with  the  legend  in 
Greek  characters  nanaia,  the  other  a  figure  standing  to  the  left,  with 
the  legend  HAioc.   This  species  of  coin  has    been  supposed  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal   of  the  Asiatic  Society   in  Bengal,   to  belong  to 
Kanishka,  a  Tartar  conqueror  of  Bactria.     It  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  conjecture  somewhat  plausibly*  that  the  capital  of  the  prince  whose 
coins  are  now  the  subject  of  our  discussions,  was  at  K4bul,  a  fact 
which  may  confirm  or  destroy  the  opinion  of  his  having  been  Kanishka. 
M.  CsoxA  BR  Koaos,  from  Tibetan  authorities,  informs  us,   that  a 
prince  Kanishka  reigned  at  Kapila,  supposed  to  have  been  near  Hurd- 
war :  and  Mr.  Wilson  endeavors  to  fix  the  birth-place  of  Sakta  at 
Kapik,  which    he  places  in  Oude.     If  the  locality. of  Kapila  rest  on 
mpposition  only,  and  we  be  allowed  the  latitude  of  reading  Kabila,  and 
we  fiad  from  Mr.  Wilson's  notice  that  the  name  is  actuusUy  so  written  in 
one  dialect  and  Kimboul  in  another,  we  have  a  great  approximation  to 
K&bul  or  Kabool — ^the  question  will  be  nearly  set  at  rest,  and  Kanishka 
may  have  been  the  prince  here  designated  KanhpjcoS.     But  if  Kapila 
cannot  be  allowed  to  represent  Kabul,  then  we  may  doubt  whether 
these  coins  refer  to  Kanishka.     But  certain  will  it  be  that  they  belong 
to  a  prince  whose  metropolis  was  K4bul.     As  I  find  very  plausible  rea- 
sons are  advanced  for  bringing  the  epoch  of  Kanishka  to  agree  with 
that  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bactrian  monarchy,  and  consequently  for 
inferring,  that,  that  event  was  effected  by  him,  the  remark  forces  itself 
from  me  that  Bactria  was  conquered  from  the  north  by  the  Gets,  and 
not  from  the  east  or  north-east  by  the  Sacae.     That  the  Getse  and  Sacas 
were  distinct  Scythian  nations,  was  too  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
to  attow  their  historians  and  geographers  to  confound  them :  we  find 
even  the  Latin  poet  Horace  aware  of  the  distinction.     I  doubt  whether 
the  Getse  at  the  period  of  their  inroad  upon  Bactria  made  any  settle- 
ment, assuredly  not  a  permanent  one,  in  the  countries  now  called  Af- 
ghanistan ;  nor   do  I  feel  certain,  that,  the  Greeks  did  not  rally  and 
recover  their   authority  in  Bactria.     A  better   acquaintance  with  the 
coontry  will  enable  us  to  judge  more  decisively  on  these  points.     The 
harbarians  appear  to  have  proceeded  southerly,  and  to  have  settled 
themselves,  in  Kuchee,  Sind,  and  the  Punjab,  where  they  probably  ab- 
sorbed tihe  Greek  kingdom  on  the  Hyphasis.     In  the  countries  named, 
their  descendants  still  form  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  pre- 
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serve  their  ancient  name.  Jet.  The  Greek  kingdom  of  Nysa  may  have 
sprang  np  on  the  sabversion  of  that  of  Bactria,  or,  may  have  been  coeval 
with  iti  latter  existence ;  be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  warranted  in  the 
belief,  that,  it  flourished  for  a  long  subseqnent  period  :  and  it  is  only 
after  its  extinction  that  we  can  consider  the  coins  of  kanhpkos  chrono- 
logically, as  we  cannot  suppose  sovereigns  reigning  S3mchronoiialy  at 
Nysa,  or  Jelalabad,  and  K&bnl.  The  type  and  general  appearance  of  these 
coins  favor  all  these  suppositions,  and  while  we  identify  them  as  belong- 
ing to  a  dynasty  whose  metropolis  was  at  K&bul,  we  may  condade  it  to 
have  succeeded  the  Greek  one  of  Nysa.  Whether  the  Nysaean  govern- 
ment was  subverted  by  Kanishka  I  cannot  determine,  but  if  so,  his  era 
must  have  been  considerably  later  dian  about  130  B.  C. 

The  king  on  these  coins  appears  in  the  double  diaracter  of  king  and 
priest.  My  acquaintance  with  Buddha  literature  is  too  slight  to  enable 
me  to  affirm  that  such  was  the  character  of  their  princes.  The  altv 
we  can  by  no  means  allow  to  be  a  fire  altar,  that  is,  as  connected  with 
the  worship  of  MirnaA ;  it  is  simply  an  altar,  to  which  indeed  fire  is  a 
general  accompaniment,  or  at  least  when  incense  is  to  be  offered,  in  the 
act  of  which  the  king  here  appears  to  be  employed.  Tliis  altar  very 
fortunately  occurs,  as  it  permits  us  to  connect  at  least  five  distinct  varie- 
ties of  coins  without  the  possibihty  of  error. 

8me8  No.  2.  Coin»  of  KAA^ichc,  Sec. 
The  exact  coincidence  of  the  costume  and  position  oi  the  king,  with 
the  presence  of  the  incense  altar  on  these  coins,  can  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  connection  with  those  of  kanhpkoS,  and  establishes  the  fact  of  the 
sovereigns  belonging  to  the  same  dynasty.  A  tope  opened  at  K&bul  by 
M.  M.  HoNiGSBxaoBR proved  to  be  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Kaauchc 
and  from  it  was  extracted  a  basin  of  factitious  metal,  with  a  gold  coin, 
the  legend  on  which  was  baciaetc  Kaa4ICHC-ooh  (a  representation  of 
this  coin  is  given  as  a  supplementary  one).  This  discovery  is  of  emi- 
nent importance,  as  fixing  the  capital  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty 
beyond  doubt.  The  copper  medals  of  KAamchc,  are  of  very  fair  exe- 
cution ;  the  legends  on  the  obverses  corrupted,  but  very  l^ble  Greek. 
They  ally  with  the  gold  medal,  have  the  same  monogram  OOH,  which  may 
be  of  much  asistance.  I  incline  to  place  the  series  of  Kaawchc  beftoe 
that  of  KANHPKo:*  in  a  chronological  point  of  view. 

Series  No.  3. 
This  series  may  very  safely  be  placed  in  succession  to  the  two 
fbrmer,  while  the  absence  of  the  altar  proves  them  distinct.  I  have  not 
leisure  to  offer  many  remarks,  which  these  coins  suggest ;  but  aa  the 
legends  are  evidently  Greek,  or  intended  for  such,  I  trust  that  eventmdly 
we  shall  be  able  to  appropriate  them  with  certainty. 
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The  princes,  whose  coins  constitute  the  two  grand  chisses,  just  noted, 
excluding  those  of  the  recorded  Bactrian  monarchs,  may,  I  conclude, 
be  supposed  to  fill  up  by  their  reigns  the  period  between  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bactrian  empire  and  the  subjugation  of  the  provinces  west  of 
the  Indus  by  Arsacbs  Mithridatbs.  The  former  event  occurred  about 
130  years  A.  C.  and  the  latter  without  means  of  reference  I  cannot  de- 
termine*. The  coins  of  Beghram  are  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  fresh 
coDections  will  doubtlessly  put  us  in  possession  of  many  new  ones ; 
indeed,  I  have  now  a  few  unintelligible  coins,  both  Greek  and  Indo-Scy- 
thic,  whose  types  although  unrecognizable  are  certainly  different  from 
those  described.  The  princes  whose  coins  are  found  on  any  known 
spots  or  site,  may  fairly  be  held  to  have  reigned  there.  In  the  first  or 
Grecian  class,  the  Beghram  collection  yields  us  two  princes  of  Series 
No.  2,  two  at  least  of  Series  No.  3,  eight  at  least  of  Series  No.  4,  or 
the  Nyssean  princes,  and  two  at  least  of  the  unarranged  coins — making 
a  total  of  fourteen  Greek  kings.  The  Indo-Scythic  class  yields  us 
at  least  nine  princes ;  if  the  reigns  of  the  whole  of  these  princes  be 
averaged  at  fifteen  yesn  each,  the  total  gives  a  period  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  which  would  bring  us  to  about  35  A.  D.  New  discoveries 
win  certainly  carry  us  to  a  much  later  period. 

I  shall  now  close  these  brief  and  general  remarks  on  the  Greek 
and  Indo-Scythic  coins  of  Beghram,  which  I  had  intended  to  have 
made  public,  at  a  future  period,  and  in  a  more  formal  manner,  in 
England,  had  I  not  been  apprized  of  the  intense  interest  excited 
by  recent  discoveries  in  this  species  of  antiquities.  I  write  from 
a  country  particularly  interesting,  and  the  neighbouring  regions  are 
perhaps  as  much  so,  at  least  to  the  antiquarian  and  historian,  as 
any  in  the  world.  The  Hindoo  Kdsh  alone  intervenes  between  us 
and  Badakshibi,  where  if  we  may  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  allow 
its  princes  even  the  honor  of  a  bastard  descent  from  Alxxandbr  the 
Gkbat,  we  may  be  gratified  in  beholding  the  posterity  of  Oxartbs, 
his  father-in-law,  and  of  Sistmithrss,  his  benefactor  and  friend,  or 
€i  those  who  govern  in  their  seats ;  also  of  solving  the  geographical, 
problem  as  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  by  ascertaining  whether  it  issue 
from  a  glacier  as  represented  to  Mr.  Elphinstomb,  or  whether  it 
emanate  from  a  lake  as  recorded  by  Flint. 

For  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  I  have  directed  my  attention  to  the 

antiquities  of  Central -Asia,  particularly  to  the  vestiges  of  its  Grecian 

conquerors  and  rulers.     In  spite  of  conflicting  circumstances,  I  have 

made  many  discoveries,  which  one  day,  by  the  favor  of  the  Almighty, 

I  shall   make  public.     I  shall  not  remit  my  labors :  notwithstanding 

«  YArLLAMT  placet  thit  event  in  the  year  144  A.  C.  and  the  final  aabjugation  of  Baa  - 
tria  by  the  ScythSsaa  la  1S6  A.  C— Ed. 
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the  inevitable  casualties  of  time,  notwithstanding  the  defect  of  histori- 
cal records,  notwithstanding  the  merciless  and  destmctive  ravages  of 
Mohammedan  conquerors,  I  think,  I  trust,  we  have  sufficient  evidences 
and  indications  still  remaining,  to  enable  us  to  decide  with  certainty,  or 
to  arrive  at  plausible  conjectures  on,  most  of  the  interesting  points  con* 
nected  with  these  countries,  from  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
quests to  the  introduction  of  the 'Islam  fsuth. 

P.  S.  Remark  on  the  Etymology  of  Manikyala. 

General  Vbntura  proposed  as  the  etymology  of  Mamkyala,  "  the  City 
of  the  White  Horse."  Mr.  Wilson,  very  properly  dissatisfied  with  this 
explanation,  substituted  that  of  "  the  City  of  Rubies."  I  beg  to  propose 
another  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  building  being  a  Buddhist  monument.  We  find  the  tenn 
Manya  or  Lord  and  King,  applied  to  Sakya  and  other  Buddhist  princes ; 
thus  Sakya  Manya,  **  our  Lord  Sakya ;"  Abhi-Manya,  our  Lord  Abbi. 
Kyala,  signifying  "  a  place,"  that  is  of  any  kind,  why  should  we  not 
read  Mamkyala,  **  the  place  or  grave  of  our  Lord  or  King,"  that  is 
**  the  King's  Grave;"  a  simple  etymology, coinciding  with  the  purpose  of 
the  monument,  truly  Buddhist*,  and  which  will  prevent  us  from  bestow- 
ing on  a  city,  a  name,  I  suspect,  it  never  had.  It  is  singular  and 
deserving  of  notice,  that  of  aU  the  topes  so  numerously  found  in  varioos 
parts  of  these  countries,  that  of  Manikyala  alone  should  have  preserved 
its  original  Buddhist  name. 

Emmeration  of  Coins  collected  from  Begkram,  hy  C.  3f. 
diss  Grecian—Series  1.  Recorded  Kingi  of  BactrU ; 

Menander,    39 

ApoUodotas,    19 

Encratidee, 70 

128 

Series  2.  AntOaUdes, 8 

Anrias 6 

14 

Series  3.  Agathodes,  ^ .  •     10 

Pantaleon,   2 

Coins  without  Iq^ads, 20 

32 

Series  4.  Hemueos,  1 34 

HennKiis,  11 135 

HermRvs,  III 10 

Sotereagasi    171 

Unadpkerroa,  19 

Coins  with  horseman  on  the  obTerse,      8 

CoinsasFig.  41 6 

384 

•On  Mr.  BuaNBS  and  myself  risiting  Manikyala,  his  Mnnshi  or  svrv^yor  in. 
stantly  remarked  the  similarity  of  the  stractan  to  that  of  Baddha  «tA»""nTSti  is 
Bombay.— J.  Q.  QaaAan. 
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Uatmiged,  Hflrawu, 2 

Sim^  ipedBMOit • 8 

10 

Total,  Greek  Coins,    568 

dan  Iiido«Sejtluo— Series  1,  Kaaerkoe, 24 

As  fig.  3  and  4, 22 

As  fig.  5y 6 

As  fig.  6  and  7, 16 


Series  2,  Kadphises, 37 

As  fig.  3, 4,  and  5, 254 

291 

Series  3,  As  fig.  1  to  6,  56 

Asfig.7to9, 56 

Asig.lO, 9 

As  fig.  11, 113 

234 

Unamnged  and  amlngnons, 12 

605 

Total,  Indo-ScytUe  Coins,..  ••  1173 

Chwbre  Coins,  Pkrth.  and  Sasa. 161 

Nagree,    34 

Cvfic,     122 

1490 
UnitttelligiblB  aad  useless,  chieflj  Indo-Scythic,  as  Figs.  3,  4,  &  5,  of 

Series,  No.  2, 375 

Grand  Total,  Copper,    1865 

Gold  and  SUyer,  Cnfic,  &c 14 

1879 

Anafyni  of  tie  Beghram  Greek  Corns  with  reftrtnce  to  ThUee. 
Bate  VIII.         Series  Istr— Recorded  Kings  of  Bactria. 

MBNAMnsm. 
Vfg.  1.  Oftverse.    A  helmed  bead  witii  Greek  legend  BAIIIAIIUI  aOTHPOS  MS- 

NANAPOT. 
Asverse.    A  figvre    of  ^ietory    standing    to  the  left,  the  right-hand 
stretched  holds  a  wreath,  the  left-hsnd  depends  by  the  side, 
and  holds  a  pafan  branch,  legend  Fdileri. — ^Monogram  M  B. 
This  is  one  of  fifteen  qnadrwngwlar  coins  in  my  possession.    I  selected  it  for  « 
spedmen,  both  on  accovnt  of  its  superior  presenrmtion,  and  of  the  yontiiftil 
sppearanee  of  the  Ung.    They  all  easentiBUy  agree,  excepting  that  on  the  others 
te  fignre  of  victory  is  standing  to  the  right.    The  monograms  Tsry,  HB  and  H2. 
OnflMse  coins  te  features  of  the  edefarated  Menander  diq»lay  the    various 
tnnsitlons  IhMB  youth  toBaanhood. 
Fig.  2,  Olecrse.    Head  of  elephant,  wiCfa  legend  as  preceding. 

Asvtrse.    A  lengthened  figure  (fish  ?)  legend  Pehleri— Monogram  H  A« 
Mg.  8|  Olesiiu    end  lerene  ss  prsosding— Monogiim  appears  to  be  A  P. 
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Fig.  1,   18   one  of  twenty-one  copper-  quadrangular  coint  in  my  poeaeation, 
frith  the  same  monogram,  although  strnck  at  Tarioua  times  and  with  different  dies. 
-"Fig  2  ifl  given  on  account  of  the  variance,  in  the  form  of  the  elephant's  head,  and 
of  the  monogram  ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  coinage  I  have  met  with. 
Fig.  4,  Otverse,    A  helmed  head  with  usual  Greek  legend. 

Reverte.    Figure  of  owl — ^legend  Pehlevi — ^monogram  ]( 
This  is  an  unique  specimen — a  beautiful  coin.    The  owl,  it  is  wdl  known,  was  sa 
emblem  of  Minerva,  and,  figuratively,  of  Wisdom. 

Apollodotus. 
Fig.  5,  Diverge,    Figure  of  Apollo,  standing  to  the  left,  his  right-hand  holding  a 

dart  or  arrow ;  left  resting  on  a  bow — the  legend  BASIAEOS 
AnOAAOAOTOT  SATHPOS. 
Reveree.     Emblem  with  two  supports,  in  an  oblong  square,  defined  by  dots 
or  points — ^legend  Pehlevi — on  the  right  of  the  emblem  is  an  an* 
biguous  character,  which  may  be  the  monogram. 
f\g.  Sf  Reverte,    Emblem  with  three  supports.      (Oracular  tripod  of  ApoDo  at 

Delphos  ?)— legend  Pehlevi — ^monogram  to  the  left  of  the  emblen 
and  ambiguous.    The  obverse  of  this  coin  resonbles  the  preoed* 
ing,  therefore  not  given. 
Fig.  7f  Offeree,    Figure  of  ApoUo  standing,  facing  the  front — ^legend  the  nsoal  one. 
Reverse,    The  same  tripodioal  emblem,  differently  designed — ^legend  PdiM 
^•monogram  f^. 
These  are  three  from  nineteen  copper  quadrangular  coins  in  my  possession,  and 
will  shew  the  various  types  of  the  coins  of  Apollodotus.     Figures  5  and  7  are 
single  specimens.    The  omission  of  the  prince's  bust  wiU  be  here  noticed,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  deity  Apollo,  to  whom  he  was  probably  consecrated  on  his 
birth,  whence  his  name  Apollodotus,  or  the  gift  of  Apollo. 

EUCRADITXS. 

Fig.  8,  Obveree.     Helmed  head— Greek  legend BA2IAE02  MEPAAOT  ETKPATIAOT. 
Reverse,    Two  horsemen  in  charge,  with  spears  couchant,  and  palm  branches 
— ^legend  Pehlevi — monogram  +. 
Ilg.  9,  Obverse,    As  preceding. 

Reverse.  As  preceding — ^monogram  )jf  E. 
There  are  two  specimens  from  sixty-six  copper  quadrangular  coins  in  my  poasei* 
sion.  They  are  all  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  the  figures  in  spirited  relirf : — 
the  features  of  the  king  are  so  clearly  and  strongly  delineated  as  to  impren  «s 
with  the  conviction  of  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait,  and  we  recognise  therein,  a 
sovereign  worthy  of  his  epithet  *'  The  Great"  The  monograma  vary  from  the 
two  noted  above,  to  {A|,  fif*  99  ^^^  M  ;  the  most  prevalent  is  f^, 

Hg.  10.  Obverse,  Helmed  head — ^legend  BASIAEA ETKI.. . 

Reverse,  Two  conical  emblems  with  palm  branches— legend  Pehlevi. 
This  is  one  of  two  copper  quadrangular  coins  in  my  possession.  The  lettess 
ETRP  being  indubitably  distinct,  can  only  refer  to  a  prince  of  the  name  Eukra- 
tides,  while  the  epithet  MEFAAOT  obliterated  on  this  specimen*  being  legible 
on  the  other,  we  may  safely  appropriate  them.  The  conical  embl^na  resembling 
bee-hives  are  here  first  noticed,  which  is  to  be  remembered,  as  diey  wn  also 
adopted  on  the  coins  of  a  prince  to  be  next  noticed. 
Fig.  11,  Obverse,  Helmed  head  with  usual  Greek  legend. 

Reverse,  Female  deity   sitting,  with  turetted  crowii  like  Cybele ;  to  tin 
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ri^t  one  of  the  oonical  emblems— benetth  the  figure  a  itraight 
scalloped  line. 
TtaBj  specimen  is  nnique,  the  obTcrse  in  fine  preservation }  the  reverse  a  little 
defaced. 
Fig.  12  Obvene.  Helmed  bead. 

Rnene.  Two  horsemen  in  charge.     Legend  BA2IAEAS  MEFA  .... 
An  nniqne  specimen — ^form  oval : — although  the  name  is  not  to  be  found  here, 
from  the  horsemen  on  the  reverse,  and  the  epithet,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its 
belonging  to  "  Eucratides  the  Great*." 

Plate  IX.  8erie$  2. — Antilakidks. 

Fig.  13,  OSvene.    Bearded  bust,  with  fiUet  or  wreath  around  the  head,  a  palm 

branch  or  limilar  emblem  projecting  from  behind  the  neck. 

Greek  legend ♦OPOT  ANTIAAKIAOT. 

JKeverte.    Two  conical  emblems,  with  two  palm  branchei.  Legend  Pehlevi* 
Monogram  K. 
FSg.  14,  Ofteerse.     Bust— legend  BA2IAEX12  NIKH«OPOT  ANTIAAKIAOT. 
Jleeerte.    As  preceding — ^monogrsm  obliterated. 
Ilieee  are  two  from  eight  copper  quadrangular  coins  in  my  possetsion.    The 
first  is  of  very  spirited  design,  and  the  venerable  features  of  the  king  are  those  of 
a  Homer  or  a  Socrates.    The  beard  on  these  coins  is  somewhat  singular,  as  it  is 
not  observed  on  the  coins  of  the  early  Greek  princes.    The  legends  are  in  pure 
Greek  characters.    The  conical  emblems  on  the  reverse,  we  have,  as  noted  before, 
been  so  fortunate  to  discover  on  a  single  coin  of  Eucuatidkb,  proving  that  they  are 
Bactrian.     On  two  other  coins  we  have  distinctly  the  monogram    7C2» 

Ausius. 
Fig.  15,  O6vtr90,    Bearded  bust,  with  wreath  round  the  head — ^hair  terminsting 

in  a  pad — ^pslm  branch  projecting  from  behind  tlie  neck.   Greek 
legend.     A2IAEQ2  ANIKHI. . . .  T2IOT. 
JBceerse.     Figure  of  elephant— 4egend  Pehlevi. 
Fig.  16,  Obverse,    Bearded  bust,  as  preceding.  Greek  legend  BASIAEQa  ANIKH- 

POTt  AT2IOU. 
Reverse.    Figure  of  elephant — ^legend  Pehlevi — ^monogram  VS. 
These  are  two  from  six  copper  quadrangular  coins  in  my  possession — sll  of  fine 
workmanship  and  design— the  legends  are  in  pure  Greek  characters.    I  read  the 
name  Ausius  ;  should  the  first  letter  by  any  chance  be  A  in  lieu  of  A,  it  will  become 
Ldsius,  equally  a  Grecian  name.    It  is  curious  that  the  monograms  on  these  coins 
ahonld  be  the  seme  with  those  on  some  of  Antilakidbs  ;  it  may  be  that  the  year 
expressed  by  AS  was  the  last  of  the  reign  of  Amtilakidbs,  and  the  first  of  that  of 
Ausius,  who  from  his  aged  features  will  not  have  been  the  son,  but  the  brother,  of 
the  former,  a  supposition  which  the  great  resemblance  in  features,  similarity  of 
rftsturii',  &c.  tend  to  confirm.    The  elephant  on  the  reverse  I  suspect  has  no  parti* 
eulsr  or  mystical  meaning :  it  was  necessary  to  place  some  figure,  and  this  was 
fixed  upon,  to  let  mankind  know  that  the  monarch  was  potent,  and  had  such 
fnim^in  at  command.    The  elephant,  for  like  reasons,  is  to  be  seen  on  some  of 
the  coins  of  Sblbucus,  which  I  have  procured  at  Bagdad.  Why  these  two  princes 
aSected  the  beard  and  barbarian  head-dress  in  preference  to  the  warlike  mms  of 
*  I  have  a  similar  coin,  presented  by  Captain    Wadi,  in    which  the  nanie 
ETKPATIA. .  is  perfect.— Ed.. 
t  Probably  ANIKHTOT,  taw/t.— Ed. 
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tha  Baotriaii  pirimeM,  is  dUBeokto  daciiley  andalHiouglitiwirliigliioiiiidiiigeiiitiiete 
make  us  detiroiu  of  being  better  acquainted  with  them,  I  apprehend  we  shall  osly 
be  enabled  to  allow  them  a  limited  sway  in  the  regions  south  of  the  Cancssm ; 
probably,  as  I  haye  hinted  before,  their  capital  was  Alexandria  ad  Cancasmn. 

8erii»  3. — ^Aoathoclbs. 
Kg.  17,  Obvene,    Lion  standing  to  the  right.    Greek  legend  BASIAEOS  ATA- 

eOKAEOTS. 
JtsMTM.  Female  deity,  with  flower  in  right-hand.  Legend  PeUerL 
This  is  one  of  ten  copper  qnadrangolar  coins  in  mj  possession, 
ThcBt  coins,  I  presume,  are  sufficiently  interesting ;  and  fcntunately,  the  put 
Greek  characters  of  tb»  legend  lesTe  no  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the  prince.  The 
same  Aoathoclbs  occurs  in  history,  having  been  borne  by  the  celebrated  tyrant 
of  Sicily ; — ^by  one  of  AxszAKDsm's  genersls ; — and  by  his  grandson,  the  illDstrioufl 
son  of  Ltsimachus,  king  of  Tlurace,  put  to  death  by  his  father  on  account  of 
the  base  and  false  information  of  his  step-mother  AnsiNon,  the  sister  of  Ptolbmt 
SoTBR,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  killed  about  283  B.  C.  While  we  are  at  a  km 
to  assign  the  epoch  of  the  prince,  whose  coins  we  now  consider,  we  may  be  assured 
that  he  flourished  near  that  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  or  ere  the  Greek  arts  aad 
perspicuity  of  language  had  declined,  ^e  deity  on  the  rererse  has  no  posHiu 
marks  by  which  to  identify  her.  If  it  be  a  flower  she  holds  in  her  liaiid,  she 
may  be  Flora ;  if  heads  of  wheat,  she  may  be  Ceres,  or  perhaps  Proserpine  the  dan^- 
ter  of  Ceres  ; — the  evidence  is  too  slight,  howerer,  eren  to  authorize  an  opinioa. 

Pantalxon. 
Fig.  18,  Ob^ene,    Lion  standing  and  facing  to  the  right.  Greek  legend  BASIAEOS 

IIANTAAE0NT02. 
Reoene.  Female  deity  with  flower  in  right-hand.  Legend  Behleri*. 
lids  is  one  of  two  copper  quadrangular  coins  in  my  possession.  The  exact 
eoincidence  of  the  figures  on  the  obverses  and  reverses  make  us  fain  to  consider 
these  coins  as  referring  to  the  same  prinoe  as  the  preceding,  notwithstanding  the 
vuriation  in  the  Greek  legend.  Pant albon  signifies  in  Greek  '*  in  all  things  a  limi,*' 
that  is,  always  brave.  I  know  not  whether  to  consider  this  term  an  epidiet,  or  a 
name,  nor  do  I  remember  whether  as  the  latter  it  occurs  in  historyf.  llieae  coins 
have  no  monograms. 

Fig.  19,  Ohvert,    Figure  of  Uon  standing  to  the  left,  over  the  back  the  diaraeter 

i^.^under  the  head,  another  of  diis  form,  £. 
AeMTie.  Figure  of  elephant — over  the  back  the  diancter  j^ . 
ITiis  is  one  from  twenty  copper  quadrangular  coins  in  my  possession,  the  cha* 
racter  noted  on  the  raverse,  not  plain  on  the  coin  here  represented,  is  snpj^ed  frosi 
another  where  it  is  distinct.  These  coins  are  mere  massy  lumps,  the  obverses 
struck  with  a  square  formed  die  in  the  bulk  of  the  metal,  the  obverses  rinng  in 
rdief  above  the  surface.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  absence  of  legends  restders 
tiieir  appropriation  difficult^t  Ukd  I  have  included  them  in  this  series  only  from  the 

*  The  charaeters  of  the  legend  on  this  and  on  the  following  coin,  resemble  very 
dosely  those  of  the  inscription  on  the  Allahabad  column,  No.  1,  (see  page  119.)  It 
will  be  iasportaat  to  trace  them  further.— So. 

t  A 'PAMTALXOir  occurs  as  a  king  of  Pisa,  who  presided  at  the  Olympic  Gassdl 
B.  C  6o4.-^£D. 

X  Some  light  will  I  think  be  thrown  on  these  coins  by  Captain  Cautubt's  dis- 
covery near  Seh6ranpur.-*ED. 
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coiocideiioef  of  t^  Hob,  tfco  dvnuy  fonn  of  tho  coiBf ,  and  tho  peeuMtritjr  to  h% 
obwrved  in  tiM  iunken  ehaneter  of  the  obvenas.  The  monognmical  ehanetert,  it 
is  feared,  are  too  obaewe  to  allow  nmch  to  be  gained  flrom  them. 

8erie»4, — yf$mam  Primeei,  Hmmumvb  I. 
fig.  20,  OKMrae.    Boat  with  wreath  around  the  head  ;  hair  dreeaed  in  eorla,  with 

iUleta  hanging  down  behind.    Legend  Greek,  nearly  obliterated* 
JReperm*    Figore  of  male  deity,  probably  HsncuLsa,  aitting  on  a  thronOf 

right  hand  extended  and  holding  a  wreath.    Legend  Pehleri* 

Monogram  rtr« 

TUa  ia  one  from  twenty-eight  copper  coins  in  my  poaiession  ;  it  is  represented 
here  from  the  fine  preserration  of  the  bast,  which  enables  ns  to  become  admirably 
afgnajntftd  with  the  featurea  of  the  prince. 

Vig.  21,  OftMfte.    Same    as  preceding.    Greek    legend  BA1IAE03  anTHPOa 

EPMAIor. 
JUvene.    As  preceding. 

This  is  one  of  six  copper  coins  of  the  same  aiae,  on  which  the  whole  of  th« 
legeada  are  dear  and  distinct.  On  the  larger  coins  they  are  always  imperfect,  from 
the  dies  having  been  too  large  for  them.  By  a  comparison  of  these  alio,  no  donhi 
leauinB  as  to  the  intended  legend.  The  coins  of  this  prince  are  remarkable  far 
the  frir  ezecntlon  of  the  boat ;  the  Greek  charactera  are  pure,  bnt  vary  in  r^gnlarity 
of  farm  on  many  specimens,  as  they  may  hare  been  stmck  at  Tariona  periods,  and 
by  different  diea.  The  position  of  Hnncin^BS  on  the  rererae  reminds  ns  of  the  coinn 
of  BuTHTDKMOS.  From  cTcry  drcnmstanoe  connected  with  theae  coins,  we  mnal 
pleee  HnnMJiuB  Tcry  nigh  the  Bactrian  epoch.  In  setting  him  at  the  hand  of  dM 
Nysaan  princes,  I  mnst  confess  I  hsTe  only  negatlTe  gronnds,  and  inddental  eon^ 
jeetnrea.  We  cannot  identify  him  with  the  Bactrian  series ;  his  name  forbids  It. 
That  he  was  a  prinoe  of  power  and  talent,  his  coins  atteat,  and  his  portrait  so  hMp^ 
p&y  preserved  on  them,  conTinoes  ns.  That  he  goremed  at  Nyaa  ia  promad  by 
hia  medala  being  fonnd  there ;  I  therefore,  in  absence  of  more  direct  evidence,  con- 
sider him  n  prince  of  Nysa,  perhapa  the  founder  of  die  dynaaty  there.  All  hia  ooinn 
agree  ia  the  sanw  cast  of  featnrea,  those  of  a  prince  of  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age. 
On  n  eompariaon  of  the  Nyssan  eeina,  we  may  anppose  him  the  fether  of  the 
yovthfU  HmmMMVS,  whom  Icall  the  2nd ;  and  that  hia  epodi  was  anterior  to^ELuu 
sfiBUS,  whom  I  call  die  3rd,  is  evident  from  the  decline  in  tke  execntion  of  the  coins 
of  tho  laat,  and  from  the  cormption  of  the  Greek  characters  on  their  legends.  The. 
adoption  of  the  same  name  by  these  three  princes  seems  to  prove  a  connection  of 
denoeat  and  lineage,  so  does  the  figure  Hnncui^ns  on  the  coins  of  Hnxii jsna  the 
ML  That  this  prince  ruled  at  Nysa,  we  have  the  best  evidence,  because  we  havn 
his  sepnldml  monument  there. 

HiSMiBua  XL 
l|g.  22,  (Maerse.    Bust  widi  diadem,  fiUete  depending  behind.     Greek  legend* 

illegible. 
ilsoerif .    Feaude  deity  ( ?) —  legend  Pehlevi — ^monogram  ambiguoua. 
P%.  23,  Oftaerse.    Bust  as  preceding.    Gredc  legend,  portion    legible,  D^.  XV 

EPMAIDT. 
iteaerse.    As  preceding.    Monogram  H- 

Tlieae  are  two  from  ten  copper  coins  of  the  same  sise  and  type  in  my  possession, 
the  legend  on  the  obverse,  had  the  size  of  the  coins  allowed  its  fall  exhibition, 
would  obvioudy  have  been  BASlA£a:<  SaTHPQS  SV  EPMAIOT. 

These  coins  are  wdl  executed,  the  figurea  in  good  relief,  and  the  artist  has 
done  justice  to  the  features  of  the  youthfol  king;  there  are  some  pointo  of  coin- 
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cidence  between  tbese  coins  and  those  of  Hbbm  jivb  I.  which  deserre  to  be  pointed 
oat.  The  fifpire  on  the  obverse,  I  could  wish  had  been  a  male,  (but  fear  it  is  net,) 
as  its  position  a|^ees  with  that  of  HnncuLBS  on  tlie  coins  alluded  to.  The  moao- 
grammic  characters  agree  on  both,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  style  of  the  Greek  cha- 
racters is  precisely  the  same.  Thus  in  the  coins  of  the  preceding  series,  we  havs 
noted  the  epithet  2aTHP02,  has  the  O  in  the  final  syllable ;  in  those  of  Hsniiaui 
I,  we  first  note  the  substitution  of  D,  and  it  ii  continued  in  those  before  us.  If  the 
letters  SV  be  the  epoch,  we  have  74  probably  of  the  Nysiean  dynasty.  These  would 
seem  to  require  other  sovereigns  before  Hxamjbus  I.  and  if  it  be  neoesssry,  ov 
conjectures  may  supply  them. 

Hbem  jBva  III. 
Fig.  24,  Obverse.    Bust,  with  diadem  and  fillets.    Oreek  legend,  portion  IcgiUs 

BASIAEXia  2  THP02  EPM  .... 
Reverse.    Figure  of  Hebculss,  with  club.    Lagend  Pehleri. 
Fig.  25,  Obverse.    Bust,  as  preceding — Greek  legend — the  characters  visible,  eoa- 

fused  from  the  use  of  dots  or  points  at  their  angles. 
'  These  are  two  specimens  from  sixty  oopper  coins  of  the  same  sise  and  type  is 
my  possession,  besides  which  I  hsTC  seventy««ix  smaller  ones.  These  coins  dispbyt 
decline  in  style  and  execution,  although  in  neither  point  of  view  absolutely  bsd. 
The  smaller  specimens  are  much  inferior,  many  of  them  even  wretched.  The  dif- 
fisrenoe  in  sise  between  the  dies  and  the  coins,  here  also  preyents  us  from  obtsia- 
ing  any  one  specimen  with  the  entire  legend,  but  the  letters  EPM  of  the  nasw 
distinct  on  a  few,  allow  ns  to  read  the  iHiole  EPMAIOT  as  the  preceding  ones.  Oa 
the  reverses,  the  figure  of  Hbbcolss  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  legend  on  the* 
coins  from  a  general  comparison  will  appear  to  be  BASIAKflS  2  THPO^IB 
EPMAIOT.  If  ^THPGJ!  or  JSTHrDSJSE  have  no  aignification  as  an  epithet,  I  vuf 
suggest  that  THPDS  be  read  SfiTHPOS  and  SE  be  understood  aa  the  epoch,  whi^ 
will .  be  fortunate,  as  in  numerals  it  will  be  75,  and  the  coins  ci  Hsrm jbus  IL 
give  us  2V  or  74*.  That  he  died  young  may  be  inferred  from  our  me«ting  wilk 
none  of  his  coins  on  which  he  has  a  more  aged  appearance  than  the  one  Ibuad 
present.  The  coins  now  considered  are  Tcry  numerous.  I  am  not  quite  oeitun 
whether  vre  may  not  eventually  find  on  some  of  them,  other  names  than  that  of 
HERMiB  vs.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Pehlevi  characters  on  the  reverses  are  in  much 
better  style  than  the  Greek  characters ;  a  natural  circumstance,  as  the  artietB  wen 
probably  no  longer  Greeks,  but  natives,  whose  Temacular  language  was  the 
former. 

Satisfactory  it  is  to  be  enabled  to  assert  that  the  burial  place  of  HnniCiBva  the 
IlL  was  near  the  modem  Jelalabad,  near  which  I  feel  convinced  was  the  oelebrst* 
ed  city  of  Nysa.  A  tope  called  Jannf  Tope  in  its  neighbourhood  was  opened  by 
M.  Martin,  who  extracted  therefrom  three  small  boxes  of  stone,  containing  trinkets 
and  other  trifles  more  curious  than  useful ;  also,  loosely  lying  among  the  earthf 
were  found  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  copper  coins  of  HsmM^us,  rusty  sad 
defaced  indeed,  but  easily  recognizable  as  of  the  same  type  as  those  here  described. 

SOTBEBAOASf. 

Fig.  26,  Obverse.    Bust,  with  diadem  and  fillets  behind  hair  in  rows  of  earls;  rayi 

*  The  Greek  numerals  must  then  be  read  ME  and  MA. — ^Ed. 

f  I  have  left  this  as  it  stands  In  the  MS.  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
title  is  ZATHP  MEFAS  as  read  on  the  coins  described  and  depleted  by  myaelf  in  tht 
second  volume  of  the  Journal,  (plates  ii.  xi.  and  xiil,)  but  with  these  plates  before  hisa, 
the  author  still  finds  reason  to  read  the  inscription  HEFAl.-^Eo. 
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of  glory  aroimd  the  hetd ;  right-lMiBd  holding  a  sword,  mace,  or 
emblem  of  command.  Behind  the  head,  a  trident  or  ijmbol  of 
lapreme  authority. 
JtfNfff.  Horaeman,  the  ends  of  his  turban  flowing  in  the  wind  ;  his  right 
hand  extended,  and  hohling  what  may  be  a  short  sword ;  horse 
caparisoned,  and  apparently  famished  with  saddle ;  before  the 
horse  a  tridental  symbol.  Legend  Greek,  portion  Tisible, 
aOTHPHErAC  BACIAEV  BACIAE... 
Vlf .  27,  Mserstf.    Bust,  as  preceding,   sword  or  mace  in  right-hand,  adorned  with 

ribbons. 
Flf.  28,  Revem,    Horseman,  as  in  Fig.26.  Legend  Greek  BA2IAEV2  BA2IAEUJN 

3UJTHP. 
Kg.  29,  Ohene.    Helmed  head,  looking  to  the  left ;  before  the  figore  a  symbol 

difficult  to  explain,  behind  it  the  usual  trident. 
Kforss  26,  27,  and  28,  are   from  fifty-fiye  copper  coins  of  the  same  size  and 
type  ia  my  possession  ;  Pig.  29  is  from  an  unique  specimen.     Besides  these  I  have 
me  kindred  and  fifteen  smaller  copper  coins  of  the  same  type.    The  whole  of 
thsM  coins  are  distinguished  for  the  bold  relief  of  the  busts  and  figures. 

That  the  prince,  whose  medals  are  now  before  us,  ruled  and  died  at  Nysa,  is 
Sitihliihed  by  the  Het  of  twenty. seven  (I  think)  of  his  copper  coin,  similar  ia 
tjpe  to  Fig.  26,  haTing  been  extracted  from  his  sepulchral  monument  in  the  neigh • 
Wurhood  of  Jellalabad  by  M.  Martin.  When  we  learn  that  this  monarch's  coins 
sn  foud  generally  OTcr  the  Punjab  and  norUi-westem  proTinces  of  India,  eren 
to  Bensiet,  we  form  high  notions  of  his  extended  empire,  and  concdTC  exalted 
opiaioBS  of  hie  talents,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  manly  portrait  disclosed  on  his 
Bsdalg.  We  feel  a  pride  ia  drawing  from  obscurity  a  line  of  princes,  whose  edicts 
ennBnting  from  Nysa,  would  seem  for  a  considerable  period  to  haTC  influenced  the 
poUticsl  destinies  of  a  large  part  of  Asia. 

Itee  are  many  points  connected  with  these  coins  which  deserve  attention.  On 
Ihe  obverses  we  first  obserre  the  king's  head,  surrounded  with  rays  ;  we  also  here 
frit  obserre  the  txident ;  an  emblem  to  be  found  on  all  the  succeeding  coins  of  this 
dxs  we  hare  to  notice.  I  presume  this  to  be  an  emblem  of  supreme  authority, 
hat  Botlung  more  ;  as  such  I  belicTe  it  was  borne  by  Nbptunb  and  other  gods  of 
tbe  Grceian  mythology.  On  the  rererse  we  have  a  horseman,  a  Bactrian  Greek 
embleoi,  and  on  maay  of  the  coins,  as  Fig.  26,  the  Greek  characters  of  the  legend 
sre  modi  corrupted.  On  earlier  coins  of  this  prince,  as  Fig.  28,  the  legend  is  In 
ttr  Greek,  aad  Taries,  as  aot  comprising  the  HEFAC  to  be  found  in  the  first  noted. 
The  esriier  coins  hsTe  also  a  much  younger  appearance,  as  Fig.  27. 

I  hesitate  whether  to  consider  CUITHPHH€rAC,  a  name  or  an  epithet,or  a  com* 
pound  of  both.  I  incline  to  the  latter,  considering  that  CUiTHP  be  understood  an 
■^^^rerietion  of  ClimfPac  and  that  H€rAC  is  the  name  of  the  prince  :  accordingly 
M  some  of  the  coins  as  before  noted,  we  find  the  legend  only  BACIAEAC 
BACIAEUIN  3I1JTHP*.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  coins  of  a  prince  hereafter  to  be 
^^^^ced,  we  find  CUJTHPHErAC  inserted  apparently  as  an  epithet.  This  prince 
^••*'cr  we  can  scarcely  suppose  Greek.  Persons  more  couTorsant  in  the  Greek 
Ittgaage  than  I  am,  must  decide  this  point. 

Fig.  29,  ia  a  spirited  and  valuable  coin ;  we  rejoice  to  behold  the  warlike  king, 
l><hned  alter  the  manner  of  his  Bactrian  ancestors.     On  this  we  first  obserre  a 

*  This  might  have  taught  the  author  the  real  meaning  of  the  inscription,  but  we  pnr« 
posely  avoid  correcting  the  tezt.^£n. 
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singnkr  emblem  which  whatever  It  may  be,  terree  to  oomect  the  neit  eoiii  it 
Aotiee  with  the  Nyssan  ones.  On  theeoins  of  Sotskbagab,  tU  title  kiog  of  kiagi 
is  first  to  be  observed,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Partiiians. 

The  reverse  of  this  coin  is  not  given,  so  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
first  figure,  even  as  to  the  corrupted  Greek  characters,  that  it  wouM  appetr  to  hm 
been  struck  with  the  same  die. 
Fig.  30,  Ohvene.    Horseman.     Legend  Greek,  but  defaced. 

Revtrte,    Figure  (female  ?)  looking  to  the  right ;   behind  her  aaembVm, 
the  same  as  noted  in  Fig.  29  ;  in  front  another  singulsr  gkibolir 
emblem. 
This  is  an  unique  specimen,   which,  until  legible  speciroeno  be  procured,  av^ 
remain  unappropriated.     That  it  refers  to  the  Nyssean  princes  is  proved  bf  the 
liorseman,  which  here  forms  the  obverse,  and  by  the  singular  emblem  before  ailvd- 
ed  to— the  new  emblem,  no  less  curious,  alike  serves  us  in  the  arrangenent  of  tfM 
three  next  coins  which  follows  : 
Fig.  31,  Ofo«rfe.    Horseman. 

Reverse,    Figure  standing  to  the  left,  with  globular  emblem. 
Fig.  32,  Obveree.     Horseman,  with  trident. 

Reveree.    Figure  standing  to  the  right,  with  globular  emblem. 
Fig.  33,  Obteree.     Horseman.  Legend  Greek,  portion  legible  A£A2BA2IASUJN. 
Reverte,     Figure  standing  to  the  left,  with  globular  emblem. 
These  three  coins,  from  the  types  and  symbols,  we  can  pronounce  NyaMU ;  ptf* 
haps  Fig.  31  and  33  may  be  the  same— on  the  latter  the  Greek  characters  srefut 
and  distinct. 

Unadphsbbob. 
Fig.  34,  Obteree.    Bearded  bust,  with  diadem  and  fiUeto  behind,  jiker  on  U$L 

Legend  Greek ;  portion  legible,  ACIAEA2  SHTHPO. . 
Fig.  35,  Otveree.     Bust.     Legend  Greek,  portion  visible,  'PtPPOX  BACIAE... 
Fig.  36,  i2«verfe.    Winged  figure  of  victory  standing  to  the  right,  with  vrestl; 

legend  Pehlevi. 
There  are  three  from  nineteen  copper  coins  of  the  same  size  and  type  in  ■! 
possession.  The  figure  of  the  prince  is  somewhat  remarkable,  but  I  hesitate  sot 
to  believe  him  Greek,  notwithstanding  his  beard  ;  neither  do  I  doubt  of  his  ooasee- 
tion  with  Njsa.  From  a  comparison  of  the  united  specimens,  the  Greek  legend  if 
undoubtedly  BASIAEAS  SHTHPOS  TN  AA«EPPOT.  The  tufts  on  the  head  I  bavi 
considered  the  jiker,  a  plume  of  feathers  worn  to  this  day  by  Asiatic  prisoeiM 
an  emblem  of  royalty.  The  Sadu-zye  princes  of  Afghanistan  were  wont  to 
wear  four  jikers,  and  such  of  their  grandees  or  officers  whom  they  wished  to  ^ 
tinguish  by  their  favor,  they  allowed  the  permission  of  wearing  one,  or  even  tea. 
The  reverses  of  these  coins  have  the  figure  of  victory,  also  to  be  seen  on  those  of 

MSNANDBB. 

Fig.  37,  Oivene.    Bust,  with  diadem  and  fillets  behind ;  row  of  pearls  bencitli 

diadem. 

Reveree,     Horse   standing   to  the  left,   with  forefoot  raised.     I>g^^ 

Greek,  but  obscure,  BACIAEA  legible. 

Tliis  is  one  from  six  copper  coins  in  my  possession.     I  at  first  considered  it 

Nyssean,  from  the  horse  on  the  reverse,  as  well  as  from  the  beardless  bust  of  the 

prince  ;  but  although  I  have  included  it  here,  I  now  very  much  doubt ;  and  am  eres 

not  certain  that  it  may  not  be  Parthian — if  any  of  the  princes  of  that  line  are  to 

be  found  without  a  beard.    The  legend  is  written  in  straight  lines  in  place  of  tl>* 
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■ml  Greek  periplieral  form  :— from  a  conparuon  of  Aa  riz  ipecimMf,  It 
appear  to  be  BACU€A. .  HAIIA6V  HAIIAIVH  :  the  last  letter  I  am  not  dear  who- 
ther  it  be  not  intended  for  N.  Two  or  three  larger  eopper  coiw  of  thia  prince 
hare  been  fovnd  in  Kabul,  on  which  the  bead  is  moet  proposteronaly  large,  the 
legend  on  these  is  still  more  nninteUigible :  a  representation  of  one  of  these  is  gi^eo 
in  the  supplementary  coins,  fig.  48« 

Unmrmtged  Grtds  Coku. 
Hg.  38,  Ot^ene.    Bnst«    Legend  Greek  BASIAEOS  3nTHP  BPMAIOT. 

Bevene.  Horse  standing  to  the  right,  forefoot  raised— eingnlar  charac 
ter  ^  under  his  belly.  Legend  Pehlevi. 
This  is  one  from  two  cq[>per  coins  in  my  possession^the  pad  on  the  head  la 
here  to  be  noticed— the  name  EPBCAIOT  is  beyond  doubt,  but  I  could  not  class 
Ois  eoia  with  those  of  Nyoa,  as  the  €rreek  characters  of  the  legend  refer  to  an 
anteoedent  period ;  the  quadrangular  form  of  the  coinage  also  forbids  it. 
Rg.  39,  Ohene.    Figure  obscured  by  time.    Legend  Greek,  but  illegible. 

Jt^verse.    Macedonian  infantry  soldier  probably  of  the  phalanx,  standing  to 

the  left,  his  right-hand  extended  and  holding  a  wreath,  armed 

with  spear,  sword,  and  shield.     Legend  Pehlevi. 

TUs  is  an  uuque  specimen  in  my  possession  ;  another  was  procured  in  Kabul, 

lAieh  I  have  represented  in  tlM  supplementary  coins,  fig.  43 ;  by  this  it  will  be 

leea  that  the  figure  on  the  obverse  is  that  of  Hbucvlus  with  his  club.   The  legend, 

here  more  intelligible,  is  unfortunately  not  sufficiently  so,  as  to  allow  the  identifl- 

I|g.  40,  Obperm.     VIgmre  obliterated.     Legend  Greek,  but  nearly  effaced. 

Jteverte.  FiguM  apparently  female,  seated  on  a  throne.  Legend  Pehleri. 
This  is  an  unique  specimen  in  my  possession ;  another  was  procured  at  Kabul,  re« 
pesented  in  tikfr  supplementary  coins,  fig.  44,  which  shew  that  the  figure  on  the 
obfene  is  one  wtyHi^g  to  the  left,  with  a  tridental  staff  in  the  right-hand. 
It  abo  ahews  thsUpart  of  the  Greek  legend  is  BA^lASbi^l  MEPAAOT.  The  epithet 
it  will  be  obserrcd  was  that  adopted  by  EuouATinBS  I.  I  doubt  whether  these  coins 
eaa  be  referred  to  him  from  the  presence  of  the  eharacters  UJ  and  Q  in  the  legends, 
lAieh  indieate  a  later  period. 

fig,  41,  OiMTse.    Lion  rampant.    Legend  Greek,  but  delhced. 
Bner9€*    Humped  cow.  Legend  Pehleri. 
This  is  aa  unique  specimen  in  my  possession — the  figures  are  in  high  relief. 
Besides  the  coins  here  noticed,  I  have  five  other  single  specimens,  which,  although 
ynia^^jt^^  are  certainly  Greek.    Among  them  is  a  curious  hemispherical  coin. 
On  the  convex  obverse  is  maniisstly  the  delineation  of  a  head ;  on  the  reverse 
thst  of  seme  animaL    I  give  not  the  representation  of  this  and  the  others,  because 
iflfhing  is  gmned  from  them,  but  the  knowledge  that  our  collection  of  Greek  coins 
is  aok  compfteted,  and  that  frurther  discoveries  remain  to  reward  research. 

SmpplemmUary,  Qreek  Cbnw. 
ISg.  42,  Ohvtne.    Helmed    bust.     Legend    Greek,  BASlAEfia   3ATHPOa  ME- 

NANAPQT. 
MUneru,    Warrior,  in  right-hand  holding  a  dfsh  ef  grapes  or  fruit,  the 
left-hand  upraised,  holding  a  bundle  of  darts.    Legend  Pehleri. 
Iliis  is  a  beautifrd  silver  drachma,  procured  at  Kabul,  by  M.  Mabtin.    The 
l^giie  on  the  reverse  admirably  illuatrates  the  just  ideas  which  influenced  the  illus- 
trious s9vef«Eign  in  his  govenuaent.    We  need  no  excuse  for  introdueing  any  token 
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which  renden  ns  more  familiar  with  the  yovthfoli  the  heantifal,  aad  bdovdi 
Mbnandbr. 

Fig.  43,  Oh^erte.    Figure  of  Hercules,  with  dub.    Legend  Greek. 
Reverse,    Macedonian  infantry  loldier.     Legend  PehlcTi. 
Fig.  44,  Obvene,    Figure  with  tridental  etaff«     Legend  Greek. 
Revene,    Figure  seated.     Legend  Pehlevi. 
These  coins  have  before  been  alluded  to,  they  were  procured  by  M.  Maitiv. 
Fig.  45,  Obvene,    Horseman,  with  Greek  legend,  portion  legible,  BA2IAEXI2  BA- 

SlAEaN 
Reverie,    Figure  of  Ceres.  Legend  Pehlevi. 
Fig.  46,  Otpene,    Horseman.  Greek  legend,portion  l^ble,BA2lA£aS  BA^IAIAN. 

Reveree,    Figure  probably  of  Ceres.  Legend  PehlcTi. 
Fig.  47,  Obveree.    Horseman.  Legend  Greek,  but  obscure. 
Reveree.    Figure  of  Ceres.  Legend  Pehle^i. 
These  coins  evidently  refer  to  the  Nys«an  princes,  they  were  procured  at  JeUa. 
•bad  by  M.  Martin— the  inscriptions  ve  in  pure  Greek  characters.    These  ooisi 
were  originally  coated  over  with  silTcr. 
Fig.  48,  Obverse,    Bust. 

Reverae.  Horse  with  fore-foot  raised.  Legend  Greek,  but  obscure. 
This  coin  has  been  before  alluded  to,  it  was  procured  by  M.  Mautim  I  believe 
at  Jelalabad. 

Clan  IndO'ScytUe^SerUe  No,  1. 
Fig.  1,  Obveree,    Figure  of  prince  sacrificing  on  altar.  Legend  Greek,  but  psrtitBy 

•preserved,  portion  visible,  AeVC  BA  lAEUJN  KA 
Reverte,  Female  figure  standing  to  the  right :  before  her^  a  four-proa^ 
symbol.  Legend  Greek,  NANAIA. 
This  is  oneof  seven  copper  coinsof  the samesise  and t3rpeinmy  possession, thefegead 
is  unquestionably  from  e  comparison  of  the  specimens  EACIAEVC  BACIAEUJN  KA« 
NHPKOT  or  "  The  King  of  Kings  Kanbrkos."  These  coins  have  attracted  modi 
attention.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  my  remarks  generally  on  tbem  in  the 
former  part  of  the  memoir.  With  reference  to  the  legend  Nanaia,  I  may  obeenci 
that,  there  are  numerous  shrines  in  these  parts  of  Asia,  called  by  the  Muhanunedass, 
the  Zedrate  of  Bibl  Nanni,  or,  *'  the  Lady  Nannee."  Hindus  also  resort  to  then, 
and  each  claim  the  shrine  or  Zearat  as  peculiarly  his  own.  The  most  celebnted  of 
these  is  at  Hingohl,  as  called  by  the  natives,  (the  HingUts  I  believe  of  our  maps,)  os 
the  coast  of  Lus,  in  Belochistan,  near  the  junction  of  the  Puraili  river  with  tiie  eee. 
Another  famous  shrine  of  Bibi  Nanni  is  on  the  riTor  Bolan,  in  the  pass  leading  fnm 
the  Dusht  Bedoulet  to  Kyrta — two  or  three  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Kabul.  I  aee  aet 
sure  whether  the  Hindus  do  not  refer  these  shrines  to  their  deity  ParbatI  if 
Nanaia  should  have  been  the  distinctive  epithet  applied  to  any  of  the  Giedc  taale 
deities  or.  n3nnphs,  she  will  be  identified  with  the  Hindu  deity  PARBATi,  or  the 
one  whose  shrine  is  visited  at  Hingohl,  &c.,  and  the  Muhammedans  in  NANiii,  msy 
have  preserved  the  Greek  name  Nanaia. 

Fig.  2,  Obveree,    Figure  of  prince  sacrificing  on  altar.  Legend  Greek,  BAClA€V€ 

BACIA6U1N  KANHPKOT 
Revene,    Female  figure  standing  to  the  left,  in  her  front  four-pronged 
symbol.  Legend  Greek  HAlOC. 
This  is  one  from  fourteen  copper  coins  in  my  possession  of  the -same  type,  the 
liBgend  proves  them  of  the  same  princes  as  the  fonner  coins  considered.    The 
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legmd  HAIOC  in  Greek  •ignifying  the  snii,  the  figure    may  be   considered    a 

pricitets  of  Ph(IBU8  or  Apollo. 

Fig.  3,  Obvent.    Prince  lecrificing  on  alter,  legend  cormpted  Greek. 

Reoene.    Figure  standing  to  the  left,  with  wreath  in  right-hand.  Legend 
cormpted,  illegible  Greek. 
Kg.  4,  Ofoerte.    Prince  sacrificing  on  altar.  Legend  Greek. 
Reverse,    Figure  standing  to  the  left.  Legend  Greek. 
These  are  two  from  twentj-two  copper  coins  of  tbe  same  size  and  similar  types  : 
they  hsTc  an  evident  connection,  notwithstanding  the  legends  appear  to  vary.  They 
are  too  obscure  to  allow  me  to  attempt  to  decipher  them  until  I  have  perfect  leisure. 
Fig.  hf  Obverse.     Prince  sacrificing  on  altar. 

Reverse,    Figure  in  a  running  or  dancing  attitude. 
This  is  one  from  six  copper  coins  of  the  same  sixe  and  type  in  my  possession. 
This  species  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  Bacchanalian,  (it  may  be  inspired,)  pos- 
tnre  of  the  figure  on  the  obyerse. 
Fig.  6,  O^MTM.    Prince  standing. 

Reverse,     Figure  standing  to  the  right.  Legend  corrupt  Greek — ^may  be 
intended  for  NANAIA. 
Fig.  7,  Obverse.     Prince  standing. 

Reverse.  Figure  standing  to  the  left.  Legend  corrupted  Greek — may  ha 
intended  for  HAIOC. 
Iliese  are  two  from  sixteen  copper  coins  of.  same  size  and  similar  types  in  my 
possession.  I  hawe  introduced  them  into  this  series,  of  which  the  coins  of  Kansii. 
xos  take  the  lead,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the  altar,  as  they  agree  in  one 
grand  feature  marking  this  series,  viz.,  of  the  prince  standing  on  the  obverse,  and 
of  a  figure  or  deity  standing  on  the  rererse  ;  if  my  conjectural  reading  of  the  legends 
be  sdmitted,  they  should  follow  the  coins  of  KxirnKos,  or  they  may  even  belong 
to  him. 

Series  No,  2. 
Kg.  8,  Obverse.     Prince  standing  and  sacrificing  on  an  altar,   a  club  or  other 

emblem  to  his  right ;  also  a  four-pronged  symbol  to  his  left,  a 
tridental  staff,   the  symbol  of  majesty.    Legend  Greek,  portion 

legible,  BAC1A6VC  BACIACV OOHK AA«ICHC. 

Reverse,    Female  figure  standing  by  cow,  which  looks  to  the  right.  Legend 
Pehlevi,  but  obliterated. 
Fig.  9,  Obverse,     As     preceding.      Legend    Greek,     BACIA€VC     BACIA6U1N 

CUJTHPHCrAC  OOH  KAA«ICHC. 
Reverse,  As  preceding.  Pehlevi,  legend  more  distinct. 
Figure  8,  is  one  of  eight,  and  Fig.  9,  one  of  twenty-nine  copper  coins  of  similar 
iizes  and  tjrpes  in  my  possession.  Happily  the  legend  is  clear,  and  happily  we  are 
able  to  announce  that  the  king  of  kings  Kadphisss  was  buried  at  Kabul,  where 
his  sepulchral  monument  was  opened  by  M.  Martin,  and  one  of  his  gold  medals 
extracted,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  as  a  supplementary  coin.  The  word 
C'i'niPHCrAC  occurring  on  the  legends,  somewhat  perplexes  me* :  the  letters  OOH, 
if  the  era,  and  denoting  800,  may  be  of  some  importance,  as  it  maybe  Budhist,  and 
thatof  Sakta  ;  iftheeraof  Gout  am  a  be  loosely  taken  at  600  A.C.  that  of  Kadphisbs 
will  be  about  200  A.  D.  Now  of  Greek  princes  who  must  have  ruled  in  these  coun- 
tries before  Mm,  and  subsequent  to  a  known  epoch,  that  of  the  overthrow  of  the 

*  It  is  eri  ently  em-rip  fi€y€u  again. — Ed. 
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Pactrian  monardiy,  about  130  A.  C.  we  bave  the  ooina  of  atleaat  fifteen,  vikboot 
reckoning  nnappropiated  onet — and  if  we  suppose  KANSRKoa  to  be  Kamiska.,  tad 
tbat  he  and  his  imafe  preceded  KADPaisns,  we  haTe  three  if  not  four  prineesbeie  { 
allowing  upon  an  average  fifteen  years  for  the  reign  of  each  of  the  nineteen  prtucei 
we  haye  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years,  which  calculating  from  130 
B.  C.  brings  us  to  155  A.  D. :  the  remaining  45  years  may  very  readily  be  grsated 
to  unidentified  Greek  prinoea,  and  we  shall  have  fisir  grounds  for  presuming  thi 
era  HOO  to  be  that  of  S  akta,  and  that  Kadphises  reigned  at  Kabul  about  260  A.  D. 
Figs.  10, 11,  &  12,  Obvenet.    Prances  sacrificing  on  altars.    Legends  oomqpt  Greek. 

Revertti^  Figure  standing  before  cow,  wLich  looks  to  the  kft. 
These  are  three  from  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  copper  coins  of  various  niei 
but  similar  types  in  my  possession.  I  have  not  letenre  to  note  all  the  obaerratioDS 
which  arise  from  a  consideration  of  these  coins.  That  they  refer  to  the  aeriei  of 
Kankrkos  and  Kadphisbs  is  evident  ftomthe  presence  of  the  altars,  andif  thej  be 
Indo-Scythic,  so  are  also  these.  While  I  so  far  agree  with  Scblbobjl  and  Col.  Ton, 
I  must  differ  from  them  in  considering  the  figures  on  the  reverses  to  represeot 
<<  Siva  and  his  bull  Nandi."  I  know  not  what  the  bull  may  be,  but  the  figure  is 
certainly  female.  These  are  the  most  numerous  types  of  coins  found  in  these  cooa- 
tries.  I  think  it  probable  they  may  be  ultimately  found  to  include  those  of  seveni 
princes.  They  vary  in  point  of  execution  from  tolerable  to  wretched ;  the  earliest 
specimens,  such  as  fig.  10,  are  of  fair  workmanship. 

Seriet  No.  3. 
Figs.  13,  14,  15,  16, 17,  &  18,  Otveraet.  Princes  standing.  Legends  oormpi  Greek. 
Beversei,    Figures  on  elephants.  Legends  corrupt  Greek. 
These  are  six  specimens  from  fifty-six  copper  coins  of  similar  sises  and  types  ia 
my  possession.    The  elephant  on  the  reverse  of  these  coins  renders  them  esoly 
recognisable.     On  these  coins,  although  the  costume  and  attitude  of  the  priaces 
are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  two   preceding  series,  yet  the  ab- 
sence of  the  altars  suffices   to  arrange    them    distinctly — ^the   legends  appear 
to  vary,   but  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt    but  that  the  characters  are 
intended  for  Greek.     On  the  coins  of  this  and  the  other  Indo-Scythic  series  the 
exclusion  of  Pehlevi  will  be  noted — ^the  tridental  staff  and  four-pronged  symbol  are 
continued  on  this  and  the  succeeding  coins  to  be  noticed. 
Figs.  19,  20,  9l  21,  Obverse.     Princes  standing. 

Beterw,    Female  figure  seating  on  throne  (?)« 
These  are  three  from  fifty-six  copper  coins  of  various  sixes  and  similar  types  ia 
ny  possession — ^these  coins  evidently  refer  to  the  same  Une  of  princes  as  the  former; 
and  the  legends  are  as  manifestly  intended  for  Greek. 
Fig.  22,  Obvene,     Prince  standing. 

Retene.     Sitting  female  deity  on  clouds  (?). 
This  is  one  from  six  copper  coins  of  similar  sise  and  type  in  ny  poasessiOB* 
Fig.  23,  Obverse*     Princes  standing. 

Reverse.    Female  deity  on  throne,  circles  of  glory  around  her  feet. 
This  is  one  from  one  hundred  and  thirteen  copper  coins  of  similar  type  in  my  pos- 
Mssion.    These   coins,  although  so  numerously  found,  afford  no  specimens  mere 
perfect  or  intelligible  than  the  one  here  represented,  whioh  will  suffice  to  give  aftif 
idea  of  the  type. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  all  these  coins  will  be  ultimatdy  deelphered ;  at  present  the 
reverses  enable  us  to  note  four  distinct  sets,  it*  may  be  they  will  have  to  be  snb^* 
nded  hereafter.  « 
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Sigpiplemmtwry  Indo-Seythic  Gnat. 
PSf .  24,  Ohene.    Burt.  Greek  legend  BACIA€VC  OOH  MV  KAA^ICHC 

Biverte,    Standing  figure,  naked,  with  three  tails ;  staff  in  right-hand— left 
hand  holds  a  ball— in  the  left,  four-pronged  symbol.  Legend 

Pehlevi. 
Thu  is  a  representation  of  the  gold  medal  found  in  the  sepnlefaral  monnoMnt  of 
the  king  at  Kabul— on  Uie  legend  we  have  besides  OOH — ^the  letters  probnbLy 
MV  or  »!T :  if  these  be  also  numerals,  they  may  express  the  yean  of  his  reign  or 

of  his  dynasty. 
Kaiuiy  2Sik  Nw.  1833. 


U.^Jomudofa  Route/rom  Dira  Ghaxi  Khan,  through  the  Veziri  Coun- 
try, to  Kabul.     By  Dr.  Martin  Honigberger,  in  a  Letter  to  Captain 
C.  M.  Wade,  Pol.  Agent  at  Ludiana.     Rate  XIV. 
[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  20th  March.] 
The  annual  hafila  of  the   Lohanis  was  very  late  in  assemblmg  at 
D&a  bend  this  year.     We  did  not  leave  that  place  until  the  18th  of 
Msy,  and  reached  Kahul  on  the  28th  of  June.    The  heat  of  the  weather 
during  our  journey  "waa  excessive.     It  was  greater  than  that  of  Lahor. 
In  tents  the  thermometer  rose  to  38  Reaumur.  Several  persons  perished 
from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  aa  well  as  a  horse  belonging  to  me. 

It  has  proved  an  arduous  and  fatiguing  journey.  The  road  through 
the  bills  was  extremely  dijfficult,  and  strewed  over  with  large  stones.  It 
waB  80  narrow  in  some  places  as  not  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  loaded 
camel.  They  were  constantly  falling  down  precipices  with  their  kaja" 
was,  and  a  good  deal  of  property  was  sacrificed  on  the  road  from  these 
accidents.  No  exertions  were  made  with  success  at  the  time  to  recover  it. 
On  readiing  the  halting  place,  people  were  seen  complaining  in  every 
direction  of  the  loss  of  something ;  but  those  who  formed  the  last  part  of 
i^  generally  oollected  the  property  lying  on  the  road,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  owners  on  their  arrival. 

From  the  time  we  entered  the  hills,  nntilwe  reached  D^m^ni/,  we 
were  in  constant  alarm  of  the  Veziris.  They  did  not  however  shew 
themselves  in  such  force  this  year  as  they  usually  do,  yet  they  did  not 
forego  their  habitual  depredations,  and  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of 
the  armed  men  of  our  party,  who  were. to  be  seen  flourishing  their  arms 
tnd  beating  nakdras  along  the  line,  the  Veziris  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  several  camels.  Those  that  they  could  not  take  away,  they  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  fastnesses  in  the  hills. 
At  night  they  would  descend  and  visit  our  camp,  when  if  they  found 
that  our  guards  were  Bot  on  the  alert,  they  would  steal  any  property 
that  they  oonld  lay  their  hands  on.  There  was  no  vestige  of  population 
where  we  were  infested  by  these  plunderers,  and  consequently  the  mer- 
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chants  who  frequent  this  roate  provide  themselTes  witJi  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions  sufficient  to  last  them  through  the  Fe^nr/ country  hefore  their 
entrance  into  the  hills. 

As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  limits  of  the  Veziri  tribe,  we  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  SuUinum  kheil,  who  resemble  the  Veziria  in  their  predatory 
habits,  and  like  them  have  the  virtue  not  to  take  the  life  of  their  victims. 
When  a  man  falls  into  their  hands,  they  strip  him  of  every  thing  they 
find  about  him,  and  let  him  go.  On  the  same  principle  of  forbearance,  if 
uiy  of  these  freebooters  fedl  into  the  hands  of  LohdnCs,  they  spare  hii 
life,  but  inflict  every  other  kind  of  injur}'  on  him,  such  as  stoning  and 
beating  with  clubs,  pulling  off  his  beard,  and  setting  it  on  fire.  In  fact, 
they  use  almost  every  species  of  torture  short  of  death.  On  the  arriTal 
of  a  kajila  among  the  Suleiman  tribe,  they  come  and  barter  ghee,  cord, 
ropes,  and  such  like  articles,  with  the  merchants,  for  clothes,  which  en- 
ables them  to  see  and  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  property  belonging 
to  a  kafUa,  and  as  the  night  falls,  and  the  travellers  retire  to  rest,  these 
pests  come  to  the  camp  and  carry  off  such  things  as  they  have  previous- 
ly marked  for  their  prey. 

There  is  a  singular  custom  among  these  people  :  their  women  form 
their  hair  into  ringlets,  which  they  throw  over  their  head,  so  as  to  cover 
their  eyes,  and  half  of  the  face ;  and  when  these  damsels  wish  to  use 
their  eyes,  they  raise  their  heads  backwards,  so  as  to  move  these 
ringlets  from  the  line  of  sight.  The  Lohdnt  women  invariably  have 
a  Venetian  gold  coin  suspended  on  their  forehead,  and  the  generali- 
ty of  these  people  wear  black-coloured  clothes.  Their  tents  are  of  the 
tame  colour.  They  speak  the  Afghani  language,  which  is  very  harsh 
and  uncouth,  compared  with  the  Persian ;  but  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
tribe,  who  resort  to  Kabul,  Hindustan,  and  Bokhara,  have  a  knowledge 
of  Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Turki.  Their  wives  are  of  great  use  to  them. 
They  share  their  toils,  load  their  camels,  pitch  their  tents,  and  perfonn 
every  other  domestic  duty.  On  their  journeys  they  travel  in  kajawas.  two 
and  two  on  each  camel.  During  the  hot  season,  these  people  leave 
their  homes  and  move  towards  Gheznin,  to  pass  their  time  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  which  possess  a  cool  and  temperate  climate 
from  their  superior  elevation.  They  generally  pass  two  months  on  this 
migratory  excursion,  and  remain  the  rest  of  the  year  at  D4ra  bend. 
There  may  be  altogether  about  one  thousand  families  of  these  Lohanis, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  reside  at  Selkhir,  a  place  which  they  in- 
herit from  their  forefathers,  and  the  others  live  at  Kara  bdgh.  They 
maintain  a  standing  force  of  two  hundred  horse,  besides  a  portion  of  foot 
soldiers.  About  one  hundred  of  them  separated  from  us  at  the  fortress 
of  Kheruti,  and  went  towards  Kandahar.     They  have  altogether  ten 
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Aoiuand  camels  of  burden  belonging  to  them,  and  trade  in  all  ih/t  pro- 
ductions oiHiMdustam.  Large  qoantitiea  of  indigo  are  exported  annually 
by  them  from  MulidM,  Bkdweljmr,  DSra  Ghaxi^Khdn^  to  Khordoan  and 
Bokhara.  Four  lakhs  of  nipees  is  the  estimated  amount  of  duties  which 
they  pay  every  year  to  different  branches  of  the  Cabul  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  details,  viz.  two  lakhs  at  Cabui,  one  lakh  at 
Gienik,  and  one  lakh  at  BanUdm. 

In  the  course  of  my  journey  I  intended  to  have  made  a  collection  of 
scarce  botanical  specimens,  but  partly  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  which 
had  parched  the  vegetation,  and  partly  to  the  ravages  of  locusts,  I  could 
not  collect  many,  but  have  obtained  a  few,  which  I  preserve.  I  wished 
▼erymnch  toviaitthe  Gu/ mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants. 
It  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  vegetation ; 
bat  I  was  advised  not  to  make  the  attempt,  as  the  Hazdrat,  to  whom  the 
dirtrict  of  Kari^hagh  belongs,  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  Hazarao 
are  a  very  extraordinary  people,  and  have  very  uncommon  features ;  they 
have  litde  eyes,  small  noses,  and  thick  ugly  lips,  with  scarcely  any 
beards :  those  who  have  any,  merely  possess  a  few  scanty  hairs. 

When  I  was  leaving  D4ra  Ghazi-Khan  and  Daman,  the  people  had 
reaped  their  spring  crops.  On  arriving  midway  at  Gheznin,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  grain  had  only  just  begun  to  spring  up.  In 
Damim,  the  thermometerstood  at  38  Reaumur,  and  on  ascendingthe  range 
which  forms  the  proper  limit  of  Khorasan  in  this  direction,  it  fell  to  27, 
which  is  nearly  as  cold  as  Simla.  The  difilerence  in  the  climate  of  the 
two  places  is  distinguished  by  a  gpreat  change  in  their  vegetable  produc* 
tions.  The  sugar-cane,  which  grows  at  Daman,  is  not  produced  here. 
On  approaching  Khorasan,  we  began  to  feed  our  camels  on  a  herb  which 
B  called  "  turk**  produced  in  abundance  in  this  quarter. 

IWe  has  been  an  extraordinary  fall  of  snow  this  year  in  CaM. 
The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  city  do  not  remember  ever  having  witness- 
ed  such  a  severe  winter.  On  the  5th  of  June,  the  thermometer  at  Cobul 
ranged  from  15*  to  25**  Reaumur,  (66"  to  89**  Fahr.) 

It  was  my  intention  on  my  arrival  at  this  place  to  accompany  a  kdfilap 
bound  to  Bokhara,  which  was  ready  to  start  the  next  day,  but  Naw4b 
Jabbas  Khan  would  not  let  me  depart  without  spending  some  days 
with  him.  He  informed  me  that  Bbdsruddin,  the  great  merchant  who 
conducts  the  trade  between  Cdbul  and  Bokhdra,  would  set  out  for  7Vr« 
ldtt6n  in  a  abort  time,  and  I  could  proceed  with  him.  I  have  accord- 
ingly deferred  my  departure. 

There  is  an  European  here  by  name  Masson.  He  was  several  years  in 
the  Punjab.  It  appears  that  he  has  also  been  to  Tabriz^  and  has  lately 
come  to  Ca6tf/ by  the  way  of  Bchchistdn ;  he  resided  some  time  at  Amm-. 
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an,  'where  he  amused  himself  in  making  excavationB,  and  has  succeeded 
in  finding  several  idols.  At  Cabul,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  same 
kind  of  pursuit,  and  has  been  rewarded  here  also  by  his  discovery  of 
several  idols  quite  entire.  Among  his  discoveries  is  an  inscription  on  ft 
piece  of  paper  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  but  which  unhappily  is  so 
worm  eaten  and  injured  by  the  lapse  of  time  as  not  to  be  legible. 

The  recommendatory  letter  which  you  wrote  to  Srso  Keramst  Alt, 
respecting  me,  has  been  delivered  to  him  ;  he  frequently  visits  me,  and 
shews  me  every  attention  in  his  power.  A  kafila  from  Bokhara  is  ex- 
pected here  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Nawab  Jabbar  Khan  is  very 
anxious  to  procure  some  platina,  for  making  experiments  in  alchemy ; 
the  mysteries  of  which,  the  credulous  natives  of  this  country  labour  in 
vain  to  discover. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  rough  map  of  the  country  lying  between  CM 
and  Di'ra  GhnxC-Khdn,  which  we  traversed,  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
acceptable,  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  execution  from  my  want  of 
skill  as  a  draughtsman.     (See  the  accompanying  Plate.) 

III. — On  the  Aptitude  of  the  Himdiayan  Range  for  the  Culture  of  the  Tea 
Plant.  By  Dr.  H.  Falconer,  Supt.  of  the  H.  C.  Bot.  Garden,  SekB- 
runpur. 

[Extracted  from  a  Letter  to  6.  J.  Gordon,  Esq.  Secretary  to  Committee  of  Tct 

Culture.] 
'  The  most  productive  tea  districts  in  China,  according  to  all  accounts, 
lie  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Fokien,  Kyanti,  and  Kyang-nau,  chiefly 
between  27**  SCandSPN.  lat.  and  long.  112**  to  117^  One  kind,  Lt- 
ngaU'Cha  (a  superior  sort  of  Hyson)  is  said  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to 
be  produced  so  high  north  as  38^  and  E.  long  100°,  and  another,  Paeul' 
cha,  brought  from  the  province  of  Yunnan,  is  said  to  be  procured  from 
mountains  in  the  lat.  of  25^  on  the  frontiers  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  The 
tea  plant  is  grown  on  the  sloping  sides  of  mountains  or  in  valleys,  bat 
chiefly  at  the  foot  of  mountains.  It  is  also  produced  in  level  tracts,  bat 
less  advantageously.  Besides  the  explicit  information  given  by  Dr. 
Abbl,  from  actual  examination  of  one  district,  it  is  sufficiently  certain 
that  the  rock  formations  in  most  of  the  tea  districts,  are  chiefly  primary, 
from  their  being  productive  of  metals  which  are  only  found  in  such 
formations.  The  best  tea  eoils  are  said  to  be  light,  gravelly,  sandy, 
and  yrhitish  (blanchatre  in  Duhalde,  probably  calcareous),  with  little 
accumulation  of  vegetable  mould.  Lb  Comtb  says,  the  best  Tea  is  pro- 
duced in  a  gravelly  soil,  the  next  best  in  a  light  or  sandy  soil,  and  the 
inferior  in  a  yellow  (jaune,  probably  clayey)  soil.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  tea  plant  thrives  best  with  an  open  exposure  to  the  soath. 
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The  dimate  of  the  whole  of  China  is  remarkable  in  respect  of  tem- 
perature, and  it  must  be  duly  weighed  when  the  acclimatization  of  any 
of  its  peculiar  vegetable  productions  in  another  country  is  concerned. 
Latitude  alone  is  here  no  guide,  the  mean  annual  heat  being  much  under 
what  is  observed  in  most  other  countries  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
equator.    Pekin,  lat.   39^  54',  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  54.36  ;  calculated  for  the  latitude  theoretically  by 
a  formula'*'  of  very  general  application  for  the  distribution  of  heat  ac- 
cording to  latitude  without  reference  to  other  modifying  causes,  we  get 
62^  5' ; — a  difierence  of  about  7^.  5  above  the  observed  mean  temperature 
of  the  year.    But  it  is  in  the  excesses  of  the  summer  and  winter  seasons 
that  the  dimate  is  most  remarkable.     It  has  a  winter  temperature  of 
26^42,  or  nearly  that  of  Upsal  in  lat.  dS""  5i '  (20""  further  north)  and  a 
summer  heat  of  82^.58.    Its  winter  climate  is  that  of  Copenhagen,  and 
its  summer  heats  are  as  scorching  as  at  Cairo.     Between  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  hottest  month  in  summer  and  the  coldest  of  winter, 
&ere  is  a  diference  of  not  less  than  59**  of  Fahr.,  a  climate  of  excesses 
ahnost  without  parallel  in  any  part  of  the  globe  exc^t  Quebec   in 
Canada.  This  condition,  which  is  owing  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  land, 
^tending  from  the  arctic  pole  on  through  eastern  Asia  to  China,  is  not 
confined  to  the  northern  provinces.     It  extends  to  Canton  within  the 
tropic,  but  modified  there  by  the  equalizing  effect  of  a  now  tropical  ocean 
about  it.    The  mean  annual  heat  of  Canton,  lat.  22*'  Kf,  calculated 
^eoretically  for  this  latitude,  gives  75^.5,  Fahr. ;  reduced  from  a  regis- 
ter in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Calcutta,  the  observed 
mean  temperature  is  73**  nearly.     The  mean  of  the  coldest  winter  month 
u  54*^ ;  of  the  hottest  summer  month  85^.5.    I  am  not  aware  that  any 
determination  has  been  made  of  the  climate  in  the  provinces  between 
Pekin  and  Canton,  and  I  have  not  access  to  the  later  writers  on  China. 
But  an  approximation  may  be  made  to  the  temperature  of  the  tea  dis- 
tricts from  the  §Buc!t&  known  regarding  Pekin  and  Canton.     Assuming 
tbtt  the  most  productive  tea  districts  extend  from  27^  to  31*^  N.  lat. 
md  taking  29^  as  the  central  tract,  by  calculation  for  this  latitude  we 
S^t  7r  Fahr.  for  the  mean  annual  heat  at  the  level  of  the  sea.    As- 
*iunhig  farther,  that  the  refrigerating  influences  on  the  climate  of  China, 
which  have  been  seen  to  be  7^.5  at  Pekin  and  2°.5  at  Canton,  amount 
to  5*  Fahr.  in  the  parallel  of  29''  lat.,  and  deducting  this  from  71^  we  get 
^  for  the  mean  annual  temperature.     The  elevation  of  the  tracts  of 
tea  cultivation  above  the  sea  will  form  another  abatement. on  this  sum. 
But  on  this  point  I  have  no  grounds  to  form  any  thing  like  a  precise 

•  Mean  temperature=8i  Cos.  Lat. 
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eonclttnoB.  It  is  stated  by  Duhaldx  that  the  tract  from  whidi  one 
of  the  finest  green  teas,  Swug^lO'Cka,  is  brought  is  a  mountain  in  Uie 
district  of  Whey^hoo-foo  of  the  province  Kyang^mm,  of  no  great  baghft 
or  extent  (peu  de  hauteur  et  d'etendae).  Supposing  that  the  Tea 
eultivation  reaches  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  malrTOg>  « 
reductioQ  for  this  altitude,  the  resulting  mean  temporatnre  might  be  a 
range  of  56^  to  64*.  What  the  range  of  temperature  between  the  oold 
of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  is,  it  may  be  dilBcnlt  to  say.  The  faeut 
ef  summer  cannot  be  less  than  at  Pekin,  whidi  is  10*  higher  north :  said 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  difference  between  a  summer  and  a  winter 
month  at  Canton  within  the  tropic  is  30*,  while  at  Pekin  N.  lat.  40*« 
it  is  59*  Fahr.  ;  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  in  the  kt.  oi  28* 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  from  the  mean  of  summer  to  that  of  iprin* 
ter  is  not  less  than  40*  Fahr. 

In  regard  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  th^re  is  little  preciae  ib- 
formation,  and  what  is  known  is  chieiy  as  confined  to  Canton.  The  raina 
are  not  regulariy  periodical,  as  is  the  case  on  this  side  of  the  contiifteat 
of  Asia,  within  the  same  parallels ;  rain  seems  to  fiJl  all  months  of  the 
year,  although  heaviest  from  August  tiU  October.  The  mean  fall  of 
rain,  as  entered  in  the  above  quoted  Canton  register,  is'forl829» 
42  inches;  1830, 50  inches ;  1831,  70  inches*  Average  of  the  three  yean 
56  inches.  In  the  tea  districts  the  quantity  must  be  less,  excepting  at  the 
greater  elevations.  At  the  northern  limit,  snow  falls  abundantly  during 
the  winter.  At  the  southern  limit,  in  the  province  of  Canton^  where 
Uorge  quantities  of  the  inferior  teas  are  produced,  snow  is  never  seen. 
It  is  probable  that  it  fsUs  occasionally  in  the  centre  districts  on  the 
higher  elevations. 

The  circumstances  of  climate  therefore,  in  regard  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  under  which  the  tea  plant  is  cultivated  in  China,  may  he 
stated  thus :  that  the  tea  is  produced,  over  an  extent  of  country  whoe 
the  mean  annual  heat  ranges  from  73''  to  54""  5'  Fahr.  :  where  the  heat 
of  summer  does  not  descend  below  80*,  and  the  cold  of  winter  ranges 
from  54*  to  26* ;  where  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter  heat 
is  on  the  northern  limit  59^  and  on  the  southern  30*  Fahr.  ;  that  it 
is  cultivated  in  highest  perfecticm  where  the  mean  annual  heat  range* 
from  56*  to  64"*.  That  rain  falls  in  aU  months  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  moisture  of  the  climate  is  on  the  whole  moderate. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  apply  in  a  great  measure  to  Ji^paa,  im 
some  x>srts  of  which  excelknt  teas  are  produced*  Without  entering  oa 
details,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  at  Nangi^a^ld  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  60*.8 ;  the  greatest  observed  heat  in  summer* 
98* ;  the  temperature  of  January,  the  coldest  month,  35"* ;  that  xaia  &]]a 
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pcriodkaBy  ftbovt  mid-Biiiiimer ;  thai  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  coun- 
try hesry  anow  fiJle  in  winter,  with  intense  froet ;  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  aommer  is  83*.  and  that  of  winter,  39*. 

It  may  now  be  worth  considering  the  ooiintries  into  which  the  tea 
plant  haa  been  introduced  and  failed. 

At  Penang,  doae  to  the  line,  with  a  mean  annual  heat  of  80*,  and  equa<^ 
hie  climate  the  whole  year  round,  and  an  excessive  fall  of  rain,  amounting 
to  nearly  80  inches  for  the  year ;  the  climate  is  in  every  respect  so  much 
in  contrast  with  that  of  China,  that  the  tea  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  grown.  The  same  is  the  case  with  St.  Helena,  where  although  the 
mean  heat  for  the  year  is  73*,  the  thermometer  does  not  £b11  in  winter 
below  65%  and  the  climate  is  moist  and  e&oudy.  Of  the  causes  of  failure 
in  Java  I  am  less  able  to  judge,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  found  in  ita 
low  latitude,  6*  9',  the  excessive  moistness  of  the  dimate,  and  the 
great  fall  of  rain  during  the  year.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  tea  was  tried  under 
a  colony  of  Chinese,  and  f&fled,  perhaps  from  being  within  the  tropic* 
snd  its  too  great  heat,  with  a  moist  and  generally  equable  dimate.  It  has 
been  twice  attempted  by  the  French  in  the  Carribe^  Islands.  The  first 
oocanon  in  Martinique  was  a  fsilure.  I  do  not  know  the  result  of  the 
second,  but  a  lat.  any  where  between  11*  and  19*,  with  the  kind  of 
dimate  consequently  implied,  gives  little  chance  of  success. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  Company's  territories  in  India  which 
supplies  all  the  conditions  of  the  tea  districts  of  China*  in  respect  of 
dimate.  But  there  are  situations  which  approach  it  so  nearly,  aa 
strongly  to  bear  out  the  conduaion,  that  tea  may  be  so  successfully 
produced  in  this  country  as  to  be  an  object  of  high  commerdal  import- 
ance. It  appears  to  me  that  this  can  be  expected  in  no  part  of 
the  plains  of  India.  The  mean  annual  heat  of  the  climate  from  30*  N. 
down  to  the  paraUd  of  Calcutta,  is  much  beyond  that  of  the  tea  colti- 
vadon  in  China.  We  have  in  addition  to  an  excessive  summer  heat,  with 
either  hot  Windsor  a  dose  scorching  air  during  the  day,  a  bardy 
temperate  winter  cold,  and  heavy  periodical  rains.  We  certainly  get  some 
Chinese  fruits,  such  as  the  lechee,  the  loquat,  and  the  wampee  to  grow* 
Imt  the  tea  plant  a|^ears  to  require  a  greater  cold  to  thrive  in.  It 
haa  been  seen  that  the  annual  heat  of  the  southern  limit  of  tea  cultiva- 

« 

tion  in  China,  assumed  to  extend  to  Canton*  is  73^*  Fahr.  At  Seharun- 
pur*  which  may  be  considered  as  at  the  northern  limit  nearly  oi  the 
plains  of  Hindustan,  8*  of  kt.  higher  and  1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  73*  Fahr. ;  the  temperatoie  of  June^  is 
90**  and  of  January,  52''. 

*  At  the  level  of  the  les. 
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As  we  go   south  towards  Calcatta,  the  tempentnre  increases,  al« 
though  not  uniformly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  observed  heat  d 
Futtygurh,     Benares,        Ghazipur,  and  Calcutta. 
77^5  77*.  81  77^36  78*.  3 

In  the  Him&laya  moontains,  the  case  is  widely  diflerent :  exceptmg 
periodical  ndns,  all  the  conditions  of  a  temperate  climate  are  here  found, 
and,  here  above  all  parts  of  India,  we  may  look  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  tea.  Our  not  possessing  mountain  territory  below  29^  x&ay 
alone  exclude  the  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  southern  tracts. 
My  personal  knowledge  of  the  hills  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tract  be* 
tween  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  In  consequence  of  being  tied  to 
Sehiranpur,  from  having  the  medical  duties  of  the  station  to  attend  to, 
in  addition  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  see 
much  of  the  mountains:  but,  as  the  rock  formations  and  the  configuratkn 
of  the  hills  are  the  same  along  an  immense  tract,  the  remarks  whidi 
I  have  to  make  will  apply  very  generally  to  the  hills. 

The  Himalayas  have  a  direction  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £. 
They  consist,  on  this  side  of  the  snowy  range,  chiefly  of  primary  rocka, 
inclined  at  a  considerable  angle.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is  to  the  E.  of 
N.  and  their  abutment  to  the  W.  of  S.  On  the  flank  of  the  great 
range  there  is  a  line  of  low  hills,  the  Sewttik,  which  commence  at  Roopur, 
on  the  Satlej,  and  run  down  a  long  way  to  the  south,  skirting  the  great 
chain.  In  some  places  they  run  up  to,  and  rise  upon,  the  Himalayas  ;  in 
others,  as  in  this  neighbourhood,  they  are  separated  by  an  intermediate 
valley.  Between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  they  attain  their  greatest  height, 
which  Captain  HsRBEaT  estimates  at  2000  feet  above  the  plains  at  their 
foot ;  or  3000  above  the  sea.  Sehiranpur  is  about  1000  feet  above  die 
sea.  About  25  miles  north  are  the  Sewilik  hUls.  They  are  here 
about  six  or  seven  miles  wide.  To  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  west  of 
the  Jumna,  they  gradually  fall  off.  They  have  the  same  direction  with 
the  great  chain,  and  agree  generally  in  dip  ;  their  slope  being  towards 
the  north  and  abutment  to  the  south.  They  rise  at  once  against 
the  plains,  with  an  abrupt  mural  front.  They  are  serrated  across  their 
direction,  forming  a  succession  of  scarcely  parallel  ridges,  with  a  steep 
face  on  one  side,  and  slope  on  the  other.  The  strata  are  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  25^  to  30®.  They  are  of  recent  tertiary  or  alluvial  formation,  and 
consist  of  friable  sandstone  or  gravelly  conglomerate,  agglutinated  by  a 
calcareous  cement,  containing  subordinate  beds  of  clay  :  the  upper 
strata  are  entirely  gravel.  Beyond  these  hills  lies  the  valley  of  Dehra, 
1200  or  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  then  the  great  chain  of  the 
HimMayas.  The  following  rude  sketch  will  perhaps  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  whole  better  than  description ;  the  distances  are  not  in  proportion 
in  the  section. 
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(«)  lerel  of  the  tea  at  Calcutta  ;  (6)  level  of  Sehiranpnr,  1000  feet  above  t1i« 
;  (ffc)  tbe  Sewflik  hills  ;  {fi^c'')  the  strata  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate ;  (c"e") 
strata  of  gravel  ;  {dd)  the  valley  of  D^hra  ;  (m)  strata  of  the  Sewilik  hills,  hi 
some  places  rising  on  the  HimiUayas ;  (ff)  outer  ridges  of  the  Him^yas ;  {^g)  pri* 
Biry  strata ;  (A)  the  valleys  or  hollows  between  the  ridges. 

I  regard  these  hills  as  an  upheaved  portion  of  the  plains  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mim^ayas,  and  that  they  are  formed  of  the  debris  of  the  mountains 
washed  down  by  streams,  and  other  natural  causes.  They  are  covered 
with  vast  forests  of  saul,  toon,   and  fir,  and  are  uninhabited. 

The  soil  of  the  Sewilik  hills  and  of  the  valley  of  Dehra  takes  the 
character  of  the  rocks.  It  is  dry  sandy  or  gravelly,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  possess  the  cha- 
racter indicated  for  the  tea  districts  in  China. 

The  great  chain  of  the  Himalayas  rises   in  a  ridge  with  an  abrupt 
steep  face  against  the  plains  of  about  6000  feet  in  height ;  thete  is  then 
a  slope  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  towards  the  north.     This  is  the 
general  character  of  the  Himalayas :   the  mountains  on  the  side  of  the 
snowy  range    consist  of  a  series  of  nearly  parallel  ridges,  with  inter- 
mediate valleys  or  hollows.     They  throw  off  spurs  in  all  directions  into 
the  hollows,  forming  subordinate  valleys.     There  is  nothing  like  table- 
Jand  (perhaps  in  the  whole  of  the  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  Ni- 
pal),  and  the  "valleys  are  rather  broad,  wedge-shaped  chasms,  contracted 
at  the  bottonn  to  a  mere  water-course,  than  any  thing  else  ;  in  fact,  the 
ridges  and  intermediate  valleys,  as  a  general  law,  form  a  series  of  salient 
and  re-entrant   angles,  as  seen  in   the  sketch.     In   consequence   the 
quantity  of  level  or  nearly  level  ground  to  be  met  with  .is  most  inconsi- 
derable.    From   the  dip  or  slope  being  towards  the  north,   and  the 
abutment  to  the  south  steep,  the  great  mass  of  vegetation  has  a  northern 
exposure,  and  the  southern  faces  of  the  mountains  are  generallynaked. 
The  formations  are  primary  ;  the  first  towards  the   plains  consist  of 
vast  strata  of  limestone,  lying  on  clay -slate,  crowned  by  slate,  greywacke, 
or  sandstone.     Beyond  the  limestone  tract,  gneiss,  clay-slate,  and  other 
schistose  rocks  occur.  Granite,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  found  in  the  outer 
ridges.     It  occurs  in  the  mountains  nearer  the  snowy  range.     I  have 
not  gone  that  length,  and  have  not  yet  seen  granite  in  situ.  The  igneous 
rocks,  which  have  heen  concerned  in  the  upheavement  of  the  outer  tracts, 
are  of  the  green-stone  trap  series,  and  are  very  generally  met  with  in 
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dykes  intenecting  and  rising  through  the  regular  strata.  The  forma- 
tions have  a  remarkable  feature  : — ^the  strata  are  in  all  directions  frac- 
tured or  comminuted:  the  slaty  rocks  are  broken  into  small  fragments, 
as  if  they  had  been  crushed ;  and  the  limestone  rocks  are  yesicnlar  or 
cavernous,  and  broken  up  into  masses. 

The  arrang^ement  and  nature  of  the  soil  take  their  character  from 
the  rocks.  From  the  high  angle  at  which  the  latter  are  inclined, 
and  the  northern  direction  of  the  slope,  the  soil  is  chiefly  accumulated  on 
the  northern  sides,  where  is  also  the  vegetation.  From  the  prevalence 
of  schistose  strata,  and  limestone,  the  soil  under-lying  the  vegetable 
mould  is  clayey  and  calcareous,  or  limestone  gravel.  There  is  little 
sandy  soil,  or  sandy  gravel.  From  the  extreme  richness  of  the  vegetation 
undisturbed  for  ages,  and  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  there  is  usually  a  g^reat 
accumulation,  on  the  northern  slopes,  of  vegetable  mould ;  on  the  sonth- 
em  faceSp  the  great  steepness  leaves  little  room  for  the  accumulation 
of  soil;  where  it  occurs,  it  is  in  patches,  and  consists  of  clays  or  limestone 
gravel,  mixed  up  with  vegetable  mould.  There  is  here  also  little  sandy 
soil.  Towards  the  crest  of  the  slopes,  the  soil  is  usually  dry,  from  the 
moisture  running  speedily  off ;  but  lower  down,  and  wherever  the  ground 
is  tolerably  level,  the  soil  is  quite  damp,  and  perhaps  it  is  rarely  dry 
in  the  most  parching  seasons. 

Cultivation  is  laborious  and  difficult.  From  the  absence  of  table-land, 
and  the  angular  and  contracted  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  there 
is  little  or  no  level  ground.  The  most  favorable  slope  is  taken,  and 
besides  the  usual  tilling  of  the  ground,  it  has  to  be  divided  into  patches, 
which  are  built  up  into  inconsiderable  terraces,  rising  the  one  above 
the  other  like  the  steps  of  a  stair.  These  circumstances  might  make 
the  cultivation  of  tea  scattered,  and  prevent  it  from  being  produced  in 
any  great  quantity  on  one  spot. 

The  climate  of  the  Himalayas  is  decidedly  damp.  The  periodical  rains 
commence  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continue  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. They  are  greatly  heavier  than  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  and 
continue  at  times  for  many  days  without  intermission ;  occasional  rains 
occur  in  most  months  during  the  year.  The  mean  annual  feJl  haa 
been  estimated  by  Mr.  Traill,  Commissioner  of  Kemaon,  at  Hew41b^h, 
near  Almora,  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lat.  29*  30^,  at  fiom 
40  to  50  inches.  But  this  I  imagine  is  too  little.  From  the  middle  of  No* 
vember,  till  the  end  of  February,  occasional  falls  of  heavy  snow  takeplace« 
down  to  the  level  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea ;  on  the  outer  ridge  of  the 
mountains,  and  lower  down  within  the  hills,  perhaps  to  3500  feet.  It  ia 
a  great  cause  of  the  richness  of  vegetation  and  dampness  of  soil.  In 
the  poorer  tracts  (such  as  the  district  of  Jounsar)  if  snow  does  not 
fall  during  the  winter,  the  subsequent  crop  invariably  fails. 
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From  the  end  of  February  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  from  October 
till  the  middle  of  November,  the  sky  is  generally  clear  and  unclouded. 
During  these  months,  in  consequence,  very  heavy  dew  is  deposited  dur- 
ing the  night :  so  that  as  a  general  fact,  it  may  be  stated,  what  with 
rain,  snow,  and  dew,  that  moisture  in  one  shape  or  other  falls  abundantly, 
every  unclouded  day  during  the  year :  and  the  cloudy  days  without  rain 
do  not  amount  to  a  month  in  the  year. 

In  respect  of  heat  the  climate  of  the  Himdla3ras,  lat.  29^3(K,ataa 
shitade  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  temperate;  the  hot  winds  cease,  and 
the  vegetation  takes  on  a  European  character.     In  those  parts  of  the 
moantains,  such  as  Masdri,  where  the  outermost  ridge  rises  at  once 
from  the  plains  to  the  height  of  5000  or  6000  feet,  the  climate  is  perhaps 
equal  to  any  thing  known.  About  three  hours  after  sun -rise,  the  heated  air 
of  the  Diin  or  valley,  particularly  during  the  hot  months,  rises  and  esta- 
blishes a  current  upwards.  It  gets  rarefied,  and  consequently  cooled,  and 
causes  a  cool  fresh  breeze  across  the  hills  towards  the  interior,  which 
diminishes  the  effects  of  intense  solar  radiation   at  this  season.     It  is  as 
r^folar  as  the  eea-breeze  of  a  tropical  island.  At  Mastiri,  6000  to  7000 
feet  above  the  flea,  the  mean  annual  heat  is  57^;  the  hottest  months 
Jane  and  July,  have  a  mean  temperature  of  67^ ;  the  coldest  months  are 
December  and  January,  the  mean  heat  of  January  is  42^.     At  Hawol- 
bagh,  below  Almora,  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature 
for  the  year,  deduced  from  Mr.  T  raill's*  register,  is  60^;  that  of  Janua- 
ry is41^  and  of  July,  70^  givinga  range  of  39^  between  the  coldest  and 
hottest  months  of  the  year.     Between  the   temperature  at  7  a.  m.  in 
January  and  2  p.  m.  in  July,  there  is  a  difference  of  53*.    On  one 
occasion,  the  thermometer  stood  at  1 8^,  shewing  a  range  of  not  less  than 
60*  between  the  greatest  observed  extremes  of  summer  and  winter. 

In  the  valley  of  Dehra,  according  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Shoeb,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  70*.  5.     The  mean  of  the  hottest 
month  is   84^«  and  of  the  coldest  53*.2.     The  greatest  observed  heat 
was  in  June  101  *,  and  the  maximum  cold  was  in  January  37*.  7.     The 
greatest  range  of  temperature  in  a  month  was  in  April,  the  maximum 
being  93^,   and  the  minimum  53^  a  difference  of  40*  ;   the  least  range 
was  in  Angpust,  the  maximum  being  90*  and  the  minimum  72^,  a  differ- 
ence of  18*.  The  extreme  difference  for  the  year  was  63^2;  shewing  one 
of  the  most  "  excessive"  climates  known.     Speaking  generally,  it  may 
be  stated  of  the  Dduy  that  the  cold  weather  commences  earlier,  and 
lasts  longer  than  in  the  plains  in  the  nei^bourhood ;  and  that  the  cold 
of  winter  is  greater :  that  the  hot  winds  of  the  plains  are  shut  out  by 
the  Sewfilik  k>wer  hills,  on  the  S.  W.  of  the  valley.     A  partially  hot 
wind  is  at  times  felt,  but  the  £nn^>ean  residents  do  not  use  tatties  for 
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refrigeration.  No  register  of  the  fall  of  rain,  so  far  as  I  know,  hu 
been  kept,  but  it  may  be  said  that  more  flails  than  on  the  plains  neir 
the  Ddn,  and  less  than  on  the  mountains  aboTe  it.  According  to 
Mr.  Shobb,  the  average  of  three  years  was  112  rainy  days  in  365. 
The  climate  is  decidedly  damp,  and  remarkably  so  in  contrast  with  die 
plains.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence,  from  its  situation  between 
the  Himalayan  mountains  and  the  Sew^dik  Hills,  and  from  the  greit 
quantity  of  jungle  with  which  it  is  still  covered.  In  the  hot 
winds,  on  entering  the  Diin,  after  leaving  the  parched  and  withered 
aridity  of  the  plains,  the  eye  is  filled  with  a  refreshing  vista  of  loxariant 
verdure.  Parasitical  orchideae  or  air  plants,  which  require  a  combinatioD 
of  great  moisture  and  heat  to  thrive  in,  cover  the  trees  in  the  greatest 
profusion  :  while  at  Seh&ranpur,  they  are  kept  with  difficulty  aliTe, 
under  a  constant  supply  of  artificially  afiforded  moisture.  Very  rarely, 
perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  memory  of  man,  snow  falls  in  the  Dda. 
Mr.  Shorb  records  an  event  of  this  kind  as  having  occurred  in  Feb.  1814. 
From  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  the  climate  of  the  tea  districts  of  China,  and 
that  of  the  lower  heights,  or  the  outer  ridges  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the 
parallel  of  29*30'.  The  chief  difi!erence  is  perhaps  more  moisture  in 
this  country.  How  extensive  a  range  of  temperature  may  be  had  wiD 
be  seen  by  collating  in  a  tabular  form,  the  temperature  of  four  places 
already  given,  as  below  : 

AmiMl  mMn  bcftt.  Siimm«rh«t  inntcrlMif 
Sehiranpiir,  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  plaini,         73*                90*  52*. 

Dehra  yalley,  12  to  1400  feet  do.  Himalaya!,         70*.5  84  53  ? 

Hawnlbagb,  3887  feet  do.  do.  60  70  41 

Masiuri,  6500  feet  do.  do.  57  67  42 

By  varying  the  altitude  the  temperature  could  be  graduated  to  any 
point  that  might  be  desirable,  and  as  temperature  is  the  mean  conditioDi 
I  am  of  opinion  that  tea  might  luccessfuily  be  cultivated  in  this  part  d 
India.  It  is  an  experiment  which  can  be  conducted  properly  only  by  a 
Government.  On  an  extensive  scale,  the  risk  would  be  too  great  for  pn* 
vate  speculation,  and  on  a  small  one,  the  advantage  too  inconsiderable. 
There  remains  now  to  consider  what  situation  is  best  adapted  for  a  trial 
Besides  fitness  of  climate,  there  are  other  circumstances  to  betaken  into 
account  as  affecting  a  favorable  experiment : — ^such  aa  abundance  and 
cost  of  labor,  facility  of  communication,  and  distance  from  the  plains. 

Three  stations  in  the  mountains  within  the  Company's  territories  might 
be  thought  of,  Almora,  Subithu,  and  Masdii.  The  hills  about  Al- 
mora,  although  favorable  enough  in  climate,  are  separated  from  the 
plains  by  a  broad  belt  of  Ter&i,  which  is  only  passable  at  certain  aea- 
Bons  of  the  year  :  and  it  is  so  unhealthy  aa  to  be  unsafe  at  all  times  to 
pass  through.  The  population  in  the  neighbouring  hills  is  scanty,  and  a 
great  portion  of  th^  Ter&i  ia  uninhabited.    Were  the  tea  cultivatedt  be- 
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Bides  a  permanent  estabSshment,  at  the  season  of  gathering,  a  number 
of  additional  hands  would  be  required,  which  could  only  be  advantage- 
ously provided  where  labour  was  plentiful  and  cheap.  On  these  ac- 
counts, I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Ahnora  would  not  be  an  elegible 
dLitrict  to  make  a  trial  in.    • 

Of  Sub&thu  I  cannet  speak  from  personal  observation,  but  I  imagine 
it  would  be  a  good  situation.  It  is  immediately  over  the  plains. 
There  is  some  level  ground  about  it;  there  is  no  Ter&i  jungle  in  front  of 
it,  and  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  inhabited.  The 
valley  of  Pinj6r,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  populous.  The  climate  is 
like  that  of  corresponding  heights  on  the  hills  north  of  the  Ddn. 

I    am  inclined  to  think  the  best  ground  would  be  near  Mastiri  on 
the   hills  north  of  the  D^.      The  district  lies  between  the   Jumna 
and  Ganges,  which  are  navigable  till  within  a  few  marches  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills.     The  communication  with  the  plains  is  open  almost  all 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  valley  of  the  Ddn  is  inhabited.     There 
might  be  had  here  within  a  short  distance  a  great  variety  of  situations 
in  respect  of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure.     I  imagine  that  the  best  posi- 
tion would  be   a  tract  on  the  southern  face  of  the  outermost  ridge, 
situated  from  3000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  where  the  hot  ¥rinds 
oeaae,  up  to  the  limit  of  winter  snow.      On  the  northern  slope,   it 
should  be  at  a  lower  level,  and  perhaps  here  the  finer  sorts  of  tea  might 
be  produced.     The  valley  of  the  Ddn  has  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soU, 
which  appears  closely  to  resemble  what  is  described  as  best  for  the  tea 
cultivation  in  China,  and  the  climate  is  such  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
inferior  kinds  of  tea,  such  as  are  grown  in  the  province  of  Canton,  forming 
perhaps  a  large  proportion  of  the  article  exported  to  Europe,  if  not 
superior  teas,  might  be  produced  in  it.     In   some  places,  as  at  Nahu, 
the  rocks  and  soil  of  the  Sew^k  lull  formation  rise  upon  the  Him61a3ras 
to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  and  in  situations  of  this  sort  all  the  most  &- 
Torable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  combined. 

I  shall  oondude  by  stating  compendiously  the  opinions  in  this  letter: 

1 .  That  the  tea  plant  may  be  successfrdly  cultivated  in  India. 

2.  That  this  can  be  expected  no  where  in  the  plains  from  30^  N. 
down  to  Calcutta. 

3.  That  in  the  Him&laya  mountains,  near  the  parallel  of  30°  N.  not- 
withstanding some  circumstances  of  soil  and  moisture  of  climate,  the 
tea  plant  may  be  cultivated  with  greatprospect  of  success ;  that  a  climate 
here  may  be  found  similar  in  respect  of  temperature  to  the  tea  countries 
in  China ;  that  in  the  direction  and  great  slope  of  the  hills,  the  absence 
of  table-land  or  elevated  valleys,  and  the  contracted  figure  of  the  existing 
TaUeys,  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  which  may 
prevent  tea  from  being  produced  in  great  quantity  on  any  one  spot. 
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4.  That  the  most  £ftvoarable  ground  for  a  trial  is  a  tract  on  the 
cater  ridges,  extending  from  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  the  point 
where  the  hot  winds  cease,  up  to  the  limit  of  winter  snow. 

5.  That  in  the  valley  called  the  Ddhra  Ddn»  if  not  the  better^  the 
inferior  sorts  of  tea  might  be  produced. 


*■ 


IV. — On  the  Efflorescence  of  Khar{  Nin,  or  Sulphate  of  Soda,  as  fomni 
native  in  the  soil  of  TIrhut  and  Sarun,  in  the  province  of  Behar,  B^f 
Mr,  J.  Stephenson,  Supt.  H,  C.  Saltpetre  Factories,  Src. 

The  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  efflorescence  of 
this  salt,  took  place  in  the  month  of  January,  1831,  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Mow  and  Jandaha,  in  THrhut,  I  was  travelling  between  the  first 
place  and  Singhea,  a  distance  of  40  miles.  It  being  night  time,  and  my 
bearers  having  stopped  to  refresh  themselves,  I  looked  around  and 
was  surprised  to  find  the  ground  covered  white  in  all  directions.  Being 
then  a  stranger  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  weather  very  oold, 
I  thought  the  white  appearance  might  be  caused  by  frost  rind*,  or  a 
shower  of  snow ;  but  on  further  examination,  I  found  it  to  be  an  efflores* 
cenoe  of  saline  matter,  covering  the  earth  to  the  depth  (in  some  places) 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  collected  a  sufficient  qaan« 
tity  for  future  examination,  and  I  subsequently  subjected  the  same  to 
analysis.     The  result  I  found  as  follows : 

Examination  by  tests. 

Litmus  test  paper, • No  change. 

Turmeric  do Do.  do. 

Oxalic  acid,' No  precipitate. 

Pmssiate  of  potass, No  change. 

Muriate  of  barytes Copious  precipitate. 

Nitrate  of  siWer, Precipitate  not  very  oopiovs. 

The  two  last  precipitates  being  carefully  washed,  dried»  and  weighed* 
gave  on  the  scale  of  equivalents,  a  percentage  of 

Sulphate  of  soda 58 

Mmiate  of  do 22 

Insoluble  matter, 20 

100 
Several  other  samples,  which  I  tried,  varied  in  the  quantity  of  insoln* 
ble  earthy  matter,  but  very  little  in  the  composition  of  the  saline  con- 
tents. Of  course  the  insoluble  matter  will  vary  according  to  the  care 
taken  in  collecting  the  article  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  the  purest. 

I  have  during  a  three-years*  residence  had  many  opportunities  of 

observing  (in  my  frequent  journeys  in  Tirhut  and  Sarun)  the  efflores- 

*  A  cireamitance  of  no  unuiual  appearance  in  Behar  during  the  cold 
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oence  of  tbis  salt,  which  is  in  almost  inexhaustible  abundance  daring 
the  dry  season  of  this  country.  The  natives  collect  and  manufacture  it 
into  a  salt  called  by  them  khdr(nun  (bitter  salt,)  which  is  given  to  cattle 
as  a  medicine,  and  used  in  the  process  of  tanning,  or  rather  dressing  and 
preparing  the  hides  to  be  tanned.  It  forms  a  considerable  native  article 
of  commerce  in  these  districts,  and  as  the  process  of  mitlfiwg'  it  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  saltpetre,  I  shall  on  a  future  occasion  attempt  a 
deapription  of  the  native  manufacture.  An  examination  of  the  water  from 
about  20  wells  at  different  distances  from  each  other,  on  the  road  be- 
tween SUghea  and  Mow,  (about  20  coss,)  produced  the  following 
amount  of  saline  matter,  contained  in  a  standard  English  gallon : 

Sulphate  of  soda, 26.4  grains 

Muriate  of  do 1 1 .2  do. 

Nitrate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 12.8  do. 

Total  of  saline  mater  in  solution,  ....        50.2  per  gallon. 

The  above  samples  of  water  forming  an  average  from  20  wells  was 
taken  in  the  month  of  April,  1833,  and  forming  a  line  of  considerable 
distance  east  and  west  through  the  south  part  of  Tirhiit.  This  result  is 
a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  contents  of  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil. 

A  sample  of  the  water  of  the  river  Gandak,  taken  from  the  stream 
opxNwite  Singhea,  this  present  month,  gave  me  nearly  2  grams  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  in  1 6  oz.  or  a  pint  measure.  The  tests  did  not  indicate  any 
other  kind  of  saline  matter  in  solution.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
water  of  the  river  S6n  at  this  time  is  perfectly  pure,  at  least  I  could  not 
detect  any  saline  matter  in  solution  by  various  re-agents.  It  ought  in  con- 
sequence  to  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  at  this  season  by  every 
one,  even  at  a  distance,  who  can  afford  the  expense  of  carriage.  I  have 
ventured  an  opinion,  that  the  tumours  or  swellings  of  the  throats  of  the 
natives  dwelling  on  this  side  of  the  Ganges  are  caused  by  the  saline  na- 
ture of  the  water  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  hint  may  not  altogether  be  uninter- 
esting^ to  the  medical  gentlemen  of  these  districts,  and  who  may  here- 
after establish  as  a  fact  what  I  have  merely  hinted  as  a  crude  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  above  efflorescence  oi  sul- 
phate of  soda  may  hereafter,  when  European  skill  and  capital  becomes 
Biore  abundant  in  these  productive  districts,  be  converted  into  a  valua- 
ble article  of  commerce ;  for  it  is  manufactured  in  England  and  France 
at  a  great  cost  from  the  muriate  of  soda,  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  was 
valued  in  the  London  market  in  the  year  1830,  at  from  £8  to  10  the  ton. 
It  ia  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
this  article  in  Tirhiit  and  Sarun  to  supply  the  whole  of  India  with  Glau- 
ber salts  to  be  used  in  cooling  wines,  and  water,  or  along  with  other 
salts  used  for  the  purpose. 
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NoTB.— We  have  omitted  the  eolumns  of  rain  Ibr  1830, 1831,  and  1S3^  wUA^ 
be  found  already  printed  in  the  Journal— (see  volume  I.  paM  154.  and  vqLU.P>I* 
183.)— Ed.  '^  ' 
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Vl.---Egperiment8  on  the  Pre$erv6$%em  of  Sheet  Iron  from  Rust  in  India. 

By  James  Prinsep,  Sec.  SfC. 

The  proposed  entensive  employment  of  iron  steam  boats  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ganges,  rendered  it  a  desideratum  to  ascertain  what 
Tamieh  or  composition  wonld  best  preserve  the  exterior  surface  of  such 
vesseb  from  the  rapid  corrosion  to  which  iron  is  so  peculiarly  subject  in 
a  hot  climate.  A  series  of  experiments  was  undertaken  with  this  view 
by  myself  at  the  requisition  of  Government ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
oBefiil  to  record  the  principal  results  in  a  journal  of  science. 

Two  sets  of  six  wrought-iron  plates,  each  measuring  three  feet  by  two 
feet,  were  fixed  to  two  iron  triangles,  the  plates  being  prevented  by  studs 
from  coming  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  same  varnishes  were 
applied  to  both  sets.one  being  intended  for  entire  submersion  under  water, 
the  other  to  be  only  half  immerged,  in  order  to  feel  the  united  influence 

of  air  and  water. 

The  following  were  the  coatings  applied  : 

1.  Common  coal  tar,  laid  on  hot,  and  the  plate  heated. 

2.  Tkeetsee  Tamiak  of  Ava,  one  coat.    This  took  a  very  conaiderable  tune 
(two  months)  to  dry,  kept  firit  in  a  cool-room,  and  afterwarda  in  a  room  heated  by 


3.  Native  DHna,  applied  to  the  iron  hot,  in  a  thick  uneven  coat. 

4.  Beat  white-lead  paint,  three  coats ;   allowed  to  dry  and  harden  for  nearly 

three  months. 

5.  Coach-makera'  varnish,  two  coats ;  dried  rapidly. 

6.  Spirit  varnish,  several  coats  ;  warmed. 

7.  White  wax,  melted  on  the  surface. 

8.  White  wash,  of  pure  lime  water. 

9.  The  snrfkce  of  the  iron  plate  cleaned  and  guarded  with  an  edging  of  sine 

soldered  on. 

10.     The  natnrai  nxhe9  of  the  rolled  iron  sheets,  oovered  with  its  nsnal  hardened 

grey  oride. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  were  employed  from  curiosity  only,  especially 
No.  6,  the  spirit  varnish,  which  had  on  many  occasions  proved  quite 
ineffectual  in  preserving  the  surface  of  polished  iron  and  steel  from  rust 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Calcutta. 

The  two  frames  were  suspended  as  above  described,  one  under  water, 
the  other  half  immersed,  from  one  of  the  unused  dredging  boats  near  tiie 
Chitpur  lock  gates  of  the  Circular  canal,  where  they  were  left  undisturbed 
for  Uiree  months,  during  a  period  of  the  year,  when  the  water  of  the  canal 
only  slightly  salt. 


•  M^|or  BuawzT  states,  that  three  or  four  days  are  sufficient  for  the  rarnish  to 
^rj  when  bdd  on  wood,  (Journal,  Vol.  I.  p  173.)  I  had  not  a  damp  vault  in  which  to 
^yq-pfc  the  plate  as  recommended  hy  that  officer,  and  that  may  partly  account  for  thf 
^day  in  drying ;  hut  all  varnish  and  paint  takes  longer  to  dry  on  metal  than  on  woodt 
jbom  its  non-ahsorbent  nature. 
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Experiments  on  the  PreeervatUm. 


[April, 


They  were  then  taken  np  for  examination^  and  presented  the  following 
appearances. 


No. 

Vamuk. 

Platet  tauter  water. 

PUUe$  half  ab90e  water. 

1 

Tar,» « • 

Perfectly  preeerved  and  free 
from  rust. 

A  few  dots  of  rust  betweea 

wind  and  water. 

2 

7  raM»MS|  •  •  •  ■ 

Perfectly  uninjured  in  ap- 

A line  of  mst  at  the  lerd 

pearance. 

of  the  water. 

3 

Dhoona^ .... 

White    and     pulvemlent ; 

Large  cracks  from  the  con- 

toft and  easily  nibbed  oif  while 

traction  of  the  part  exposed 

wet :  mat  here  and  there. 

to  the  sun,  wiutened  where 

1 

thick,  black  where  1i»in; 
plate  preserved,  above  water. 

4 

PtAtliy 

Almost  wholly  disappeared, 

Paint  uninjured  above  water 

and  blotches  of  mst  on  the 

mark,  and  plate  preserved,  bat 

surface. 

below  water  entirely  removed. 

ft 

CojMftwnith^ 

Whitened,  puWenilent,  and 

In  air  less,  whitened  spots 

soft;  but  not  much  oxidated. 

of  rust  breaking  out  ererj 
where. 

6 

Spiritvamuh, 

Whitened  and  very  rusty. 

Very  much  corroded. 

7 

Wojf, 

No  trace  of  wax  left,  and 
yery  rusty. 

This  plate  was  all  under  water. 

8 

Limef 

Flaky  ;  peeled  off,  and  Tcry 

In  air  remains  on  and  ads 

much  corroded. 

pretty  well. 

9 

Zinc, 

The  clean  iron  exoessiTely 

Much  more  rusty  in  the 

corroded  and  bad :  the  zinc 

air  than  under  water,  where  s 

also  oxidated. 

kind  of  crust  was  formed. 

10 

None, 

The  natural  suHaoe  was  a 

Rusty  on  the  edges  or  where 

little  whitened  and  pretty  well 

it  had    been  scraped;   dse- 

preserved. 

where  little  injured. 

The  superior  preservative  power  of  the  coal-tar  to  all  the  substances 
tried,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  tlie  theetsee,  was  evident ;  the  Bur- 
mese varnish  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  single  coat, 
otherwise  it  would  doubtless,  from  its  hardness,  its  firm  adherence,  and 
its  inalterability  by  water,  prove fiiUy  equal  as  a  lacquer  to  the  coal-tar: 
the  latter  has  on  the  other  hand  the  advantage  of  drying  and  hardening 
as  soon  as  laid  on. 

The  change  efiected  on  the  resinous  varnishes  is  produced  by  an  ac- 
tual chemical  combination  with  the  water ;  the  soft  pulverulent  matter 
is  analogous  to  the  white  powder  obtained  by  the  addition  of  water  to 
an  alcoholic  or  of  acid  solution  of  rosin. 

The  failure  of  the  zinc  guard,  which  was  expected  to  act  as  an  elec- 
tro-positive protector  to  the  iron,  may  I  think,  be  attributed  to  its  being 
adulterated  with  lead,  which  being  negative  with  respect  to  iron,  would 
bause,  as  was  actually  the  case,  a  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  latter 
metal :  (the  impurity  of  the  zinc  was  afterwards  fiilly  proved.)  ^ 

The  wax  and  the  white  paint  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  under  water  before  the  plates  were  taken  up ;  it  is  im* 
possible  therefore  to  say  in  what  way  their  removal  was  eflected. 

The  bituminous  (coal-tar)  coating  was  finally  adopted,  and  it  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  the  iron  steamer,  the  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
lately  launched  under  Captain  JofiNSTON's  superintendence. 
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VII. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Wednesday  Evening,  the  30th  AprU,  1834. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop^  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Read  the  Proceedings  of  the  List  meeting. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Martin  and  Thomas  Spiers,  were  proposed  as  members 
by  Mr.  Baoshaw,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Prinbep. 

Also,  Captain  W.  Foley,  porposed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Waixicb. 

Read  letters  from  Messrs.  N.  Caruslb,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  An. 
tiquariesy  and  J.  C  Morris,  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Literary  and  Auxiliary 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  expressing  the  thanks  of  those  Societies  for 
the  xvii.  volame  of  Transactions. 

Read  a  letter  from  M.  Jules  Dbsjardins,  Secretary  of  the  Manritius 
Naiaral  History  Society,  acknowledging  his  election  as  an  Honorary  Menu 
her  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Charles  Telfair,  President  of  the  same  Society, 
died  before  he  became  acquainted  with  the  honor  the  Asiatic  Society  had 
equally  intended  for  him.  Mons.  J.  DBSJARDirrs  forwards  a  5th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Mauritius  Society  in  manuscript  foi  the  Asiatic  Society's  Library. 

Read  a  letter  from  the  Committee  for  concentrating  Grovemment  offices, 
inquiring  on  behalf  of  Government,  whether  the  Asiatic  Society  would  feel 
disposed  to  afford  space  in  their  rooms  for,  and  undertake  the  charge  of^ 
the  books  belonging  to  the  College  Library,  upon  their  removal  from 
Writer's  Buildings  at  the  close  of  the  Charter,  reserving  the  proprietory 
ri^bt  of  the  books  with  Government. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  that  the  College  Library 
eoold  not  be  properly  accommodated  without  some  additions  to  the  museum 
en  the  north  of  the  building :  this  perhaps  the  Government  might  consent 
to  make,  as  the  books  were  to  remain  public  property  :  in  other  respects 
the  measure  appeared  highly  desirable  and  the  offer  should  be  accepted* 
The  subject  was  dropped  on  an  intimation  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
made,  subsequent  to  the  Committee's  letter,  for  retaining  the  library  in  the 
premises  it  now  occupies. 

lAbrary. 

The  following  Books  were  presented: 

The  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  4. — By  Menn.  J.  Grant  and  J,  7*. 
Pemrmm,  Editors, 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  No.  3. — By  the  Madras  Literary 
Society. 

Ramcomvl  Sen's  English  and  Bengalee  Dictionary,  2nd  part,  transkted  from 
Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. — By  the  translator. 

Lieut.  J.  Braddock's  Memoir  on  Gkin-powder. — By  the  Author. 

Proceedings  of  the  Nataral  History  Society  of  Mauritius,  from  July  1833,  to 
JaRQsry  1834.-1^  the  Society. 

Report  on  the  Inland  Customs  and  Town  Dutie8.--By  Mr.  C.  S.  Dreeelyan. 

lUnstratioas  of  the  Botany  and  Natural  History  of  the  Himilayan  Mountains, 
*c.  Part  lat.--Jiy  /.  F.  RoylSf  Esq.  F.  L.  8. 0.  S.  and  M,  A.  8.  &c. 

Mr.  Baoshaw  stated  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  Membexf 
to  have  a  revised  catalogue  of  the  library:  whereupon,  finding  that  the 
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former  edition  was  nearly  expended,  it  was  Re§ohed,  that  a  new  catalogiie 
be  printed,  oomprising  also  the  objects  in  the  Museum. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Peabson,  inquired  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  regards 
ing  the  matter  of  compounding  for  subscriptions :  Retoived,  that  a  repoii 
be  requested  from  the  Committee  appointed  on  the  26th  June  last,  to  coo. 
aider  the  subject. 

PhyHoai. 
'   Read  a  letter  from  Major  Burkisv,  Resident  of  Ara,  forwarding  a  ooL 
lection  of  mineralogical  specimens,  consisting  of : 

Ores  of  lead,  copper,  antimony,  iron  and  arsenic :  and  rock  specimens,  fron 
Uie  Shan  country  to  the  east  of  Aya. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  from  the  petroleum  wells  at  Yenangyonng . 

Specimens  collected  by  Captain  Maclbod  in  a  journey  to  Manipfir :  of  copper 
ere  from  Laypadoung  on  the  Khyendwen  river  z-^-alao  of  hornblende,  Tolcaaie 
rockst  and  saline  efflorescence  from  a  sulphureous  lake  caUed  Mpouk  4mm 
(northern  well)  near  Lemye  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khyendwen. 

Also,  coal  from  the  Angoching  bills,  fossil  wood  from  Taroup  myo,  left  of  ths 
Irawadi  river ;  and  the  sand  from  which  gold  is  washed  at  Kenau  immediately  abofs 
Kendat  on  the  Khjandwen  river. 

Waters  ft^oa  the  lake  above  mentioned  and  from  a  well  in  tie  neighbourhood 
(unexamined),  and  a  root  from  Shan,  smelling  like  celery,  used  with  clothes  to  giTS 
tLem  a  scent. 

Major  BuRNBT  writes : — <'  During  my  last  journey  up  here  I  collected  a  good 
many  fossil  specimens  near  Yenangyoung,  and  particularly  teeth  of  the  Mastadoa, 
and  Elephantoides.  Captain  Maclbod  also  during  his  late  journey  by  water  to 
Kendat  (Gendah  of  our  maps)  found  much  of  the  country  in  that  quarter  indicating 
tiie  presence  of  fossil  remains,  and  picked  up  several  portions  of  the  jaws  of  the 
Mastodon,  and  Elephantoides  with  teeth.  The  Burmese  ministers  have  ordered 
liieir  ofioers  at  Yenangyoung  to  gather  all  the  fossil  bones  they  can  for  me,  and 
as  soon  as  I  procure  a  lAi:ge  collection,  I  will  send  the  whole  to  you  for  wfamir*- 
tion." 

A  series  of  geological  specimens  from  Sonthem  India,  was  preaented  by 
lieutenant  Bbaddogk  on  the  part  of  a  geotlemao  at  Madraa. 

They  consisted  principally  of : 

Gneiss,  greenstone,  laterite,  and  magnetic  iron  ore  from  the  Neelgiris. 

The  garnet-gneiss,  of  Coimbatoor  and  Salem. 

The  decomposing  mica-schist,  and  gneiss ;  yellow  earth  ;— felspar  with  magne- 
tic iron,  and  quarts  with  ochreons  clefts ; — all  which  are  washed  (with  or  without 
previous  burning)  for  gold,  in  the  Urge  gold  district  of  Mysore. 

Two  handsome  varieties  of  porphyry  from  Seringapatam. 

Shell  limestone  from  12  miles  W.  of  Pondicherry  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

Sandstone,  slate-clay  and  other  rocks  of  the  Southern  diamond  fomatioa, 
which  have  been  fully  described  by  Dr.  Hbtnb  and  Votsbt. 

Specimens  of  the  volcanic  mud  from  Kyook  Phyoo,  presented  hf  GaptaiB- 
Warden. 

AnttquUieg. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  translation  of  the  insorfptien  in  tiie  Fill  and- 
Burma  charaoter  on  the  large  monomental  stone  from  Arracan,  prcncnted 
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to  the  Society  hy  H.  WALTSiut,  Esq.  in  May,  16S3 ;  the  notiM  of  which  at 
the  time  was  deferred  in  expectation  of  receiving  a  translation  and  ao« 
eoant  from  the  donor. 

The  tranalatioii  has  been  made  by  a  nati?e  Christian  of  Ceyion  named  Ratkjl 
Paula,  who  is  well  Tersed  in  the  Burma  language,  and  who  prepared  the  catalogne 
of  Burma  MSS.  in  the  Society's  library. 

The  inscription  (althongh  rery  recent)  is  of  considerable  interest  as  describing  the 
early  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Buddhist  religion  into  Arracan  from  Cey« 
loD,  and  the  reform  of  various  abuses  in  dress,  and  corruptions  in  the  holy  texts 
which  had  from  time  to  time  crept  in.  The  principal  object,  however,  is  to  com* 
memorate  the  erection  of  a  temple  called  Kalyani  Simiokri  at  Romdnfot^  in  the 
island  of  Yanbya  Koyan,  in  the  year  of  Sakha  raj  1148,  (A.  D.  1786.) 

Read,  letters  from  Captain  Cautlet,  forwarding  a  further  supply  of 
eoios  and  other  relics  discovered  in  his  occasional  visits  to  the  site  of  the 
sahterranean  town  at  Behat,  with  a  plan  of  the  neighbouring  coantry>  and 
SD  explanatory  notice  by  the  discoverer. 

(Thifl  will  be  printed  in  our  next.] 

Captain  Cautlby's  last  letter  notices  that  on  a  revisit  to  the  spot  at  the  Ka« 
lawala  pass,  where  he  had  in  1827  made  the  discovery  of  what  was  then  supposed 
to  be  a  bit  of  fossil  wood*,  but  which  proved  on  Dr.  Fai^conbr's  examination  to 
be  bone,  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  another  silicified  bone,  some  teeth  atid 
a  number  of  other  remains,  aU  apparently  belonging  to  the  Saurian  family.  Dn 
FALcoxxa  has  also  made  further  discoveries  in  the  Timli  pass,  and  we  are  led  to 
expect  an  account  of  the  whole  shortly  from  the  pen  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

A  memoir  on  the  ancient  coins  discovered  at  Beghram  in  the  Kohistda 
of  Kabul,  by  Chablbb  MASSOKy  was  read. 

[Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

This  highly  interesting  paper  was  communicated  by  Doctor  J.  G.  Gebaad) 
who  fell  in  with  the  author  at  Kabul,  on  his  return  from  Penia.  Doctor 
Gebard  founded  upon  the  very  successful  issue  of  Mr.  Masson's  researchei 
•  distinct  proposition  addressed  to  the  ''  President  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Sodcty." 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Vice-President,  proceeded  to  read  Dr.  Gerard'! 
paper  to  the  meeting ;  whence  it  appeared  that  two  oflters  were  laid  before 

the  Society : 

I.  To  employ  Mr.  Masson,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  to  continue  the 
prosecution  of  his  researches  in  Afghdnistan. 

2l    To  secure  by  purchase  the  possession  of  the  valuable  relics  he  has 

already  collected. 

The  two  questions,  as  connected  with  the  present  means  of  the  Society, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Papers  for  consideration  and  report. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Topes  of  Afghinistin,  by  Doctor  J.  G.  Gerard,  also 
sddreased  to  the  Presiding  Member  of  the  meeting,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodoson,  Resident  at  Rathmandu,  entitled  Clasai. 
ficaaon  of  the  N^wdrs,  or  aborigines  of  N^p&l  proper,  preceded  by  a  legen. 
dary  account  of  their  early  history,  was  also  submitted,  but  not  read  on 

aeaout  of  tiiektaoHi  of  the  hour. 

•  See  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  xvU. 
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VIII. — European  Science, 

On  the  Longevity  of  Planter  and  the  Means  qf  Aeeertammg  their  Age, 
[TraaaUted  for  the  J.  A.  S.  from  the  Original  of  Professor  de  CandoUef  at  Geneva.] 
A  tree  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view,  either  as  an  assemblage  of  as 
many  individuals  linked  together  as  there  are  bads  developed  on  its  surface ;  or  as 
a  single  being,  analogous  to  what  is  called  an  individual  when  speaking  of  an 
animal.  According  to  the  first,  which  is  probably  the  most  rational  view,  it 
cannot  be  astonishing  that,  while  new  buds  are  incessantly  being  added  to  the  old, 
there  should  be  no  necessary  term  to  the  existence  of  the  aggregate  body.  By 
the  second,  which  is  the  most  common,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  as  in  the  greatest 
number  of  trees  a  fresh  layer  of  wood,  and  in  general  new  organs,  are  formed  eTery 
year,  there  cannot  exist  in  the  vegetable  world  that  hardening  or  that  obstmctioB 
of  the  old  and  permanent  organs  which  produces  death  from  old  age  properly  so 
called,  and  that  consequently  trees  should  never  die  but  from  accidental  causes. 
By  either  of  these  hypotheses  it  is  equally  shewn  that  trees  do  not  die  of  old  age 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  phrase ;  that  there  is  no  definitive  term  to  their  existenee ; 
and  that  consequently  some  may  be  found  that  have  attained  an  extraordinary  age. 
But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  advance  such  an  opinion ;  we  must  endeavour  to  prove 
its  truth.  Already  two  remarkable  examples  have  been  quoted ;  that  of  the  Haobak% 
which  Ad  ANSON  by  ingenious  and  plausible  calculations,  has  proved  to  be  5150 
years  old,  and  that  of  the  Taxodium  (Cuprems  diMticha,  Lin.^  which  from  analogow 
reasoning  may  be  considered  stiU  older.  (See  the  notice  on  these  trees  by  Mr. 
Alph.  de  Candolle  in  thcBiW.  Unxo,  April,  1831.)  Other,  though  less  remark^ 
able  cases,  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  that  there  still  exists  in  the  world  trees  erf 
prodigious  antiquity,  that  have  witnessed  perhaps  even  its  last  physical  revolutioos. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  many  errors  may  creep  into  calculations  of  this  sort: 
and  that  they  can  only  be  depended  on  as  correct,  when  multiplied  cases  of 
vegetable  longevity  shaU  be  discovered  to  confirm  the  fact.  I  have  long 
occupied  myself  with  this  subject,  as  the  publication  of  the  Principles  of  Botany, 
inserted  (in  the  year  1805,)  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Flore  Fran9aise,  wiU  prove  ;  bat 
the  life  of  man  is  too  short  for  such  researches  :  opportunities  are  rare  ;  and  exam- 
ples shouU  above  aU  be  sought  for  in  those  countries  which  are  not  snlqect  either 
to  frost  or  to  the  destructive  hand  of  man.  The  methods  also  of  proTiof  ths 
age  of  old  trees  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  known  to  travellers,  or  to  thoaa  who 
interest  themselves  in  these  kinds  of  inquiries,  and  I  am  therefore  induced  to 
can  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject  by  means  of  this  pamphlet. 

A  considerable  degree  of  interest  would  attach  to  the  longevity  of  oertain  trees 
were  it  only  from  curiosity.  If  we  consider  aU  the  other  documents  of  antiquity  as 
precious,  surely  we  cannot  lightly  pass  over  the  knowledge  that  such  a  tree  is 
contemporary  with  the  oldest  times ;  in  some  instances,  this  knowledge  misht 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  monuments,  as  in  Uke  manner  the  hUtory  of  moaa. 
ments  may  assist  our  inquiries  into  that  of  their  neighbouring  trees.  This  queaCioa 
might  even  become  of  great  utility  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  If  the  certified 
number  of  these  veterans  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  to  become  very  consider- 
able;  if  in  tbecourMi  of  time  their  age  were  ascertained  with  greater  certainty ' 
might  we  not  find  in  these  facts  some  means  of  fixing  the  approximate  date  of  4e 
last  revolutions  of  the  earth  ?    If  inquiries  of  this  kind  were  made  in  volcan  ic  or 
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madrt^Mrie  islsadi,  might  they  not  give  tome  idea  of  the  date  of  their  origin  ? 
Bat  ceasing  our  conjectures  on  tabjects  of  snch  magnitude,  if  we  reflect  on  th« 
means  of  attaining  the  solntion  of  the  qnestion,  we  shall  see  that  tiiey  are  all 
founded  on  an  exact  tg^preeiation  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  growth  of  trees  ; 
and  this  knowledge  may  throw  light  on  many  parts  of  Tcgetable  phyiiology 
and  of  the  forester*s  art.  I  beliere  therefore  that  luch  researches  may  become 
useful ;  but  even  should  they  prove  but  curious,  I  should  itill  not  think  them 
unworthy  of  being  offered  to  the  public ;  for  curiosity  is  an  insatiable  appetito 
that  the  mind  of  man  takes  pleasure  in  satisfying,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
food  which  has  already  been  prorided  for  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  plants  destined  to  attain  the  character  of  trees  may  all  be 
classed  under  two  heads.  The  first,  which  are  the  most  numerous,  have  the  trunk 
composed  of  a  body  of  wood  coated  with  bark  ;  they  grow  by  the  annual  addition  of 
a  new  layer  of  wood,  which  is  produced  outside  the  old  wood,  but  within  the  bark  ; 
these  layers  of  the  young  wood  being  the  most  exterior,  the  name  erogenoui  has  been 
given  to  such  plants  when  speaking  of  their  growth,  and  that  of  dicotyledanout  when 
alloding  to  their  germination.  Under  the  second  head  are  placed,  on  the  contrary, 
all  those  plants  whose  trunks,  being  sensibly  cylindrical  and  generally  unadorned 
by  branches,  show  only  a  body  of  wood  without  any  bark  properly  so  called ;  of 
which  the  exterior  fibres  are  the  oldest  and  most  hard,  and  the  interior  fibres  the 
softest  and  youngest.  They  have  obtained  from  this  last  circumstance  the  name  of  en- 
dogenouM,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  when  alluding  to  their  growth,  and  which 
is  synonymous  to  that  of  monocotyledonoutf  used  when  speaking  of  their  germination. 
We  will  rapidly  examine  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  individuals  belonging 
to  these  two  classes,  and  will  afterwards  add  a  few  remarks  on  vegetables  more 
humble  in  their  appearance,  but  whose  duration  offers  matter  for  special  consider- 
ation. 

Almost  an  trees  that  are  natives  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  consequently  of  the 
most  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  are  exogenous :  their  nature  and  history  have 
therefore  been  examined  much  more  closely  than  any  others,  and  may  afford  us 
the  most  interesting  data. 

It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  exogenous  trees  increase  annually  by 
a  new  layer  of  wood,  and  consequently  the  number  of  concentric  zones  visible  on 
the  transversal  or  horizontal  section  of  a  trunk  may  give  an  idea  of  the  number 
of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  part  of  the  tree  under  examination  began  to 
TegeCate.  It  follows  that  a  slice  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  branch  will  give  the  age  of 
the  branch ;  another  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  or  at  the  neck,  will  give  the 
a^  of  the  tree.  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  irr^^larities  may  occasionally  occur,  and 
this  is  a  very  doubtful  point,  it  may  at  least  be  affirmed,  that  the  probability  of 
deviation  from  the  law  are  so  slight,  that  we  may  boldly  argue  on  the  hypothesis 
that  a  given  number  of  layers  indicates  the  same  number  of  years'  growth ;  oonse- 
qaently,  whenever  a  clean  section  of  the  trunk  can  be  attained,  this  very  simple  cri- 
terion is  sufficient  to  discover  the  age  of  a  tree.  But  the  inspection  of  these 
concentric  zones  ought  to  be  made  with  greater  care  than  has  hitherto  been  bestow- 
ed on  it.  The  zones,  by  their  number,  give  the  age ;  but  by  the  proportion  of  their 
^liduiess  they  give  the  mean  rate  of  increase.  It  is  not  sufficient  therefore  to  count 
them*  they  must  be  measured.  The  following  is  the  very  simple  means  I  made  use 
of  to  attain  this  end.  When  I  met  with  a  clean  cut  of  an  old  tree,  sufficiently  heal- 
thy to  observe  its  layers,  I  placed  on  the  branch  a  slip  of  paper,  reaching  from  the 
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centre  to  the  eirciuiference ;  on  tins  slip  I  marked  iritii  a  pen  or  peiidl  6m 
meeting  of  each  zone,  the  liae  of  the  pith,  and  that  of  the  bark ;  wrHiiq;  on  It 
the  name  of  the  tree,  the  eonntrj  to  which  it  belonged,  and  any  parttealarsvUd 
deserved  notice.  My  cotieetion  of  these  ^ps,  (which  have  no  small  resemblanee  ts 
the  measures  preserved  in  a  tailor's  shop)  gives  me  an  exact  estimation  of  tkt 
different  growth  of  different  trees,  and  the  means  of  comparing  one  with  anotlier. 
I  take  the  precaution  of  marking  in  a  more  decided  manner  every  tenth  ray,  whidi 
grres  mc  the  average  rate  of  increase  for  every  ten  years  growth. 

My  measure,  being  taken  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  expresses  tiie 
radius.  I  double  it,  if  I  require  the  diameter  ;  I  take  six  times  if  I  wish  to  litft 
the  circumference  of  the  woody  substance.  It  is  not  so  useful,  except  in  some 
particular  instances,  to  make  these  observations  on  young  trees ;  for  in  woridig 
on  the  older  ones,  of  which  every  species  may  be  procured,  there  is  tte 
advantage  of  being  able  to  judge  of  the  trees  in  every  stage  of  their  growth.  As 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  publish  an  exact  copy  of  these  slips  of  paper,  which 
are  sometimes  several  feet  long,  I  shall  give  an  idea  of  their  results,  by  the  following 
table  :  [We  have  converted  the  French  lines  into  English  measures. — ^£d.] 

VMe  ef  tke  prowtk  qfwme  tJtoffenma  tree*,  as  measured  hy  their  intreate  efHs- 
meter  m  periods  qf  ten  fears,  expressed  in  inekes  and  tenthe,  BnyUsh, 


Yeanofsge. 

Oak 

aged    130 
yeaia. 

Oak 

flora) 

aged  no 

yean. 

Oak 

(ditto,) 

•gad  »S 

yean. 

Larch, 

a^    2ft5 

ycaia. 

Elm. 

aged  335 

yean. 

Fir, 

aged   190 

yean. 

Yew, 

aged    71 
yealB. 

f 

1  to  10 

4.8 

0.9 

1.6 

4.2 

1.4 

3.6 

0.7 

10  to  20 

5.5 

1.4 

2.9 

5.4 

3.6 

4.7 

1.0 

20  to  30 

4.6 

2.0 

3.4 

5.1 

5.1 

4.6 

1.1 

30  to  40 

5.3 

1.1 

3.3 

6.4 

6.4 

3.9 

0.9 

40  to  50 

4.2 

1.2 

2.1 

4.0 

1,1 

3.0 

0.6 

50  to  60 

3.9 

1.3 

1.1 

5.0 

6.8 

3.1 

1.1 

60  to  70 

4.9 

1.0 

0.8 

4.0 

6.9 

1.6 

0.7 

70  to  80 

3.9 

1.0 

0.8 

2.6 

5.8 

1.5 

80  to  90 

2.8 

0.8 

0.7 

2.6 

5.2 

1.2 

90  to  100 

2.8 

0.8 

0.7 

2.2 

3.9 

1.2 

150  to  160 

0.7 

0.7 

1.9 

1.7 

200  to  210 

0.8 

0.7 

2.0 

3.0 

250  to  260 

0.7 

1.8 

2.1 

300  to  310 

0.8 

1.4 

320  to  330 

0.7 

1 

1.9 

It  results  fk'om  these  observations,  that  in  the  advanced  periods  of  their  life, 
trees  continue  to  form  layers  which  do  not  yield  in  thickness  to  those  of  a  middling 
age ;  that  every  species,  after  having  grown  rapidly  in  its  youth,  appears  at  a 
certain  age   to  attain  a  stated  and  regular  growth.      In  fact,  a  tolerably  good 
reason  may  be  assigned  for    these  differences,  by  assuming,  that  during  the 
first  period,  that  is  to  say,  before  60  or  80  years,  the  roots  and  the  branches  of 
forest  trees,  not  being  confined  by  their  neighbours,  grow  freely  ;  but  that,  after 
that  age,  they  grow  less  vapidly,  on  account  of  their  encountering  the  roots  and 
branches  of  neighbouring  trees;  finally,  that  inequalities  of  growth  areowiog 
either  to  the  quality  of  the  zone  or  stratum  of  earth  from  which  the  main  portion 
of  the  roots  are  drawing  their  nourishment,  or  to  the  circumstance  of  the  neigli- 
bonrhood  of  the  tree  being  more  open  and  clear  at  some  periods.     Such  calcola* 
dons  made  on  a  great  variety  of  speeies,  and  on  individual  trees  of  every  spedte, 
would  give  the  most  interesting  results  regarding  the  progress  of  vegetation : 
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lit*    Thsf  would  ertabliah  for  each  species  an  average  of  iU  aaniul  increase,  so  • 
tiiat  by  knowing  the  circnmferenoe  of  an  ezogenons  tree,  its  age  might  be  also  prettj 
•ecoraftely  ascertained.    It  most  be  kept  in  remembrance  that  great  variations  tako 
plaoB  daring  the  first  period,  and  that  afterwards  a  more  nniform  growth  is  estab- 
lished. 

2iidl  J.  Tlie  mean  growth  and  mean  solidity  of  any  species  of  wood  being  gi  van,  thO: 
tiuckoess  of  the  layers  of  an  individoal  specimen  will  enable  us  to  judge,  whether  it^ 
poaieues  all  the  natural  qualities  belonging  to  its  species ;  thus  it  may  be  inferx«d, 
that  the  oak  No.  1  of  the  table,  is  very  inferior  to  the  oaks  2  and  3,  because  th» 
thickness  of  the  layer  is  too  great  for  the  wood  to  have  acquired  its  full  hardness* 

.3dly.     If  the  law  I  have  assumed  is  true,  that  at  a  certain  age  (60  or  80  yean*, 
fior  oaks)  erery  tree  ceases  its  more  rapid  growth,  and  assumes  a  more  regular  pro- 
gress, then  we  may  deduce  precise  rulesas  to  the  most  suitableperiodfor  cutting  dowa^ 
sertsin  trees.    I  am  inclined  to  belieTe,  therefcve,  that  tables  of  horiaontal  cuts, 
would  be  of  very  great  use,  and  I  recommend  their  preparation  as  well  to  tr«?el- 
kis  as  to  those  engaged  in  extensive  timber-works  afid  bwlding  concerns. 

2.  When  the  transverse  section  of  the  stump  cannot   be  obtained,  a  second, 
oiethod  presents  itself,  by  which  the  growth  may  be  determined ;  which  is,  to  look 
for  the  old  individuals  of  every  siieciea  of  which  the  date  is  ascertained,  to  measure 
tiidr  circomferenoe,  to  deduce  from  thence  their,  average  growth,  and  to  make  use 
of  this  to  calculate  the  age  of  other  trees  of  the  same  speoies ;  bearing  in  mind« 
that,  eicept  in  local  circumstances,  a  measure  taken  from  a  young  tree  always  pro* 
duces  too  great  a  result  for  the  growth,  and  too  small  a  one  for  the  age,  of  old  trees* 
EviLTN  mentions,  that  a  Dane,  named  Henri  Raiyovins,  planted  in  DUnmrekUf  in 
the  yesr  1580,  acertalnnumberof  trees  of  various  kinds;  thatheplacadnear  each  a 
stone  recording  its  date,  that  posterity  might  know  their  age.    It  would  be  very- 
interesting  to  ascertain,  whether  these  trees  are  still  in  existence,  and  if  so,  to  knowr 
their  drcumference ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  interestii^  to  have  the  circomfereace  of 
every  ancient  tree  the  origin  of  which  is  known.     I  invite  all  who  have  sufih  p^- 
ticnltrs,  either  to  publish  them,  or  to  communicate  them  to  me ;  for  such  cheer- 
vatioas  can  only  prove  useful  by  comparing  them  with  other  recorded  facts. 

3.  For  trees  of  slow  growth  (s^ulaires),  it  is  useful  to  have  their  circumferencea . 
at  different  known  periods,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  one  with  another,  or  with> 
other  measures  of  the  same  tree  which  may  be  taken  sooner  or  later ;  these  compa-. 
n*(xns  would  afford  means  for  better  calculating  the  law  of  growth,  and  of  appreciate 
log  the   influence  of  difbrenoes  in  age;  thus,  for   example,  the  cedar  in  the. 
S>ni<n  at  Fsris,  which  was  measured  when  83  years  old,  was  113  inches  in  circum- 
ference, which  would  indicate  an  average  of  nearly  0.44  in.  growth  in  the  year, 
W  it  was  measured  when  40  years    old,   and  had  then,  already  84  in.  cir- 
oia^ference ;  from  which  it  seems  that  it  grew  0.66  in.  a  year  during  the  first 
^  years,  and  only  0.23  during  the  following  43  years  :  consequently  if  the  age  of  a 
voy  old  cedar  were  required  to  be  calculated,  we  should  not  probably  go  far  wrong 
ia  taking  this  last  number  as  a  multiplier ;  thus  the  cedars  at  Liban  measured  in 
1660,  by  MAtrNBUELL  and  Pocock,  which  were  12  yards  and  six  English  inches  in 
circamference,  must  have  been  abput  609  years  old ;  and  in  1787  when  they  were 
•S>in  measured  by  Mr,  Labillardiers,  about  800  years.  But  the  calcuktion  is 
doubtful  since  it  only  rests  upon  a  single  example  :  it  would  become  more  certain 
in  proportion  as  the  number  of  instances  becomes  greater. 

4.    It  won)d  moreover  be  useful   to  take  the  circumference  of  very  old  treesp 
whenever  met  with,  even  when  their  date  is  not  known.    These  measures  repeated 
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at  certain  interralfl  would  shew  the  law  of  increase  in  tlie  diameter  of  old  trees, 
and  compared  with  other  measures,  would  afford  approximate  means  for  estimatiai 
their  age.  Thus  we  find  from  Eveltiv  that  there  existed  in  1660,  an  immense  oak  tk 
Welheck-lane,  which  was  33  feet  1  inch  in  circumference, (nearly  11  feet  diameter); 
^is  same  oak,  though  mutilated,  still  existed  in  1775,  and  had  a  diameter  of  12  feet, 
it  had  grown  12.6  in.  in  120  years,  a  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  yearly.  From 
whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  law  of  increase,  indicated  by  the  oak  in  my 
table  which  was  333  years  old,  holds  nearly  good  for  a  tree  of  much  greater  age : 
therefore,  if  the  oak  of  Welbeck-lane  be  calculated  by  the  tabular  data  of  the  oak  of 
333  years,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  Etbltn's  time,  it  must  have  been  nearly  130Q 
years  old ;  and  more  than  1400  years  old,  in  1775. 

5.  Finally,  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  transversal  cut  of  am 
old  tree,  there  may  be  opportunities  of  making  a  slight  incision  on  the  side  tod 
discovering  how  much  it  has  grown  in  a  given  number  of  years,  and  thus  provid- 
ing a  minimum  of  its  mean  growth.  This  is  the  method  by  which  Adanson  dit- 
oovered  the  age  of  the  Boababs.  He  saw  how  much  these  trees  had  grown  in  three 
centuries,  and  knowing  at  the  same  time  the  growth  of  young  trees,  he  was  able,  by 
an  averaget  to  estimate  the  general  law.  The  age  of  the  Taxodium  of  Chapultepee 
in  Mexico  might  be  examined  in  the  same  way. 

By  following  out  the  five  methods  indicated  above,  either  separately  or  unitedly, 
the  age  of  old  exogenous  trees  may  be  ascertained  in  a  manner  which  will  suiBcieotlj 
answer  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  Let  us  now  point  out  the  trees  to  which  our 
attention  ought  principally  to  be  directed.  The  greatest  longevity  in  the  vegetabis 
kingdom  ought  to  be  found,  1st,  in  trees  which  by  their  hardness,  their  incapacity 
of  decay,  or  their  size,  are  the  best  able  to  resist  destructive  agents ;  2nd,  in  countries 
which  are  not  liable  to  frost  or  to  other  causes  which  too  frequently  tend  to  kill  lazft 

vegetables. 

Among  European  trees,  we  may  mention  the  following  examples : 
1st.  The  young  Elm,  as  is  known,  grows  to  a  large  size ;  but  its  growth  is  tolerably 
rapid.  The  particular  one  which  I  have  marked  in  the  table  above  grew  near  the  tovn 
of  Morges :  the  observation  of  its  layers,  and  the  account  of  its  fall,  was  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  by  Mr.  Alvxis  Fobxl  ;  its  section  shewed  it  to  be  335  years  old ; 
it  was  at  the  period  of  its  fall  perfectly  healthy,  and  had  grown  in  a  humid  and 
light  soil:  its  stem  was  17  feet  7  inches  in  diameter  at  the  neck,  30  feet  cir- 
cumference below  the  spring  of  the  branches,  at  12  feet  from  the  ground;  and 
one  of  the  fine  large  branches  attained  16  feet  in  circumference  ;  the  tree  fell  in 
fine  weather,  the  soil  having  been  probably  injured  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Lemaa. 
It  had  grown  at  an  average  0.3  in.  a  year,  but  if  the  period  be  divided  into  cen- 
turies, it  will  appear  that  it  grew  .33  a  year  during  Hie  first  century,  .23  during  the 
second,  and  .25  during  the  third ;  these  calculations  accord  with  those  wliich  are 
generally  afforded  by  young  elms  planted  in  front  of  the  French  churches  by  order 
of  Sully.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  progress  of  increase  in  elms  wUk 
large  from  the  rate  in  those  with  small  leavw ;  the  latter  are  most  long-lived  and 
appear  to  grow  more  slowly. 

2nd.  I  saw  in  1 8 14,  at  Gigean,  near  Montpellier,  an  Ivy  tree  the  stem  of  which  near 
the  ground  was  six  feet  in  circumference,  and  which  attracted  attention  by  its  extra- 
ordinary size.  Another  ivy,  45  years  old,  was  only  7f  inches  in  circumference.  Were 
this  to  be  taken  as  an  example,  the  ivy  at  Gigean  must  have  been  433  years  old  in 
1814,  and  must  now  be  about  450  years  old,  if  as  I  hope,  it  still  exists ;  it  is  pro- 
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UUe^iftherebetiie  nme  degree  of  error  in  this  as  in  the  following  instances,  tha* 
I  htm  made  too  low  a  ealcnlation  of  the  age  rather  than  otherwise. 

3nL  I  have  given  in  the  above  Uble  the  measure  of  a  Larch  255  years  old.  On 
iti  astiioritj,  we  may  believe  that  there  exist  some  which  are  five  or  six  hundred 
yesn  old,  but  the  measures  of  their  layers  must  be  increased  in  number  before  the 
fret  can  be  decided. 

4th.  The  Linden  (TUleui)  is  a  tree  of  Europe*  which  up  to  a  certain  period  appears 
captbk  of  acquiring  a  very  great  diameter.    That  which  was  planted  at  Fribourg 
ia  1476,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Morat,  is  now  13  feet  9  inches  in  diameter, 
which  shews  an  increase   of  diameter  of  about  .20  in.  yearly.     This  ratio,  equal 
to  that  of  the  oak,  appears  to  me  to  shew  that  the  tree  had  not  encountered  very 
loodioil,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we 
iDoved  an  average  of  .35  in  a  year.    As   there  are  in    Europe  a  great  num- 
ber of  large  lindens,   it  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  circumference  of  thos«, 
the  dites  of  which  are  known.     I  shall  mention,  on  account  of  their  size,   the 
fbOowing  trees : — that  of  the  Castle  of  ChaiU^,  near  Melles,  in  the  department  of 
I>eix-Sivre8,  which   in   1804   was  49.2  feet  in  circumference,  and  which  was  I 
faBSgiiie  Uien  about  538  years  old ;  that  of  Trons  in  the  Grisons,  known  so  early  as 
1424,  which  in  1798  was  54  feet  in  circumference,  and  I  imagine  583  years  old  ; 
that  of  Depdiam  near  Norwich,  which  was  8^  yards  in  circumference  in  1664 ;  that 
ef  Newstadt  in  Wvrtemberg,  which  was  large  enough  in  1550  to  require  support, 
sad  iriueh  in  1664  was  37  feet  four  inches  in  circumference,  &c.  Should  any 
atteatioa  be  heresifter  bestowed  on  lindens,  those  with  large  and  those  with  small 
leaves  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished ;  the  former  appear  to  grow  more  rapidly 
thsa  the  latter. 

5th.  The  Cypress  is  certainly,  among  the  trees  which  belong  to  the  South  of 
Bvope,one  which  lives  to  the  greatest  age,and  the  usual  custom  of  planting  these  trees 
in  ehorch-yards  has  gained  for  them  a  degree  of  respect,  and  preserved  them  con- 
vcnieBtly  for  oar  present  object.  Hunter  says  that  in  1776,  there  was  one  in 
the  palaoe  garden  at  Grenada  which  had  acquired  celebrity  at  the  time  of  th^  Moorish 
kiags,  which  were  then  called  Cujnre$$o»  de  la  Repta  Sultamt,  becau8<^  a  Sultan 
there  met  with  Abencerage.  But  I  can  discover  nothing  certain  regarding  the 
growth  of  these  trees,  which  I  therefore  point  out  for  the  attention  of  naturalists. 

6th.  Chesnnts  appear  capable  of  attaining  a  very  great  age  ;  but  I  do  not  found 
this  opinion  on  the  celebrated  ehdtaigner  det  cent  che^aux  on  Mount  Etna.  Mr, 
SiMOHn  and  Mr.  Duby  have  communicated  to  me  particulars  regarding  this  tree, 
which  appear  to  prove  that  its  circumference,  which  is  70  feet,  is  owing  to  the 
laion  of  several  trunks  in  one.  The  growth  of  this  tree  must  be  calculated  on 
angle  stems  :  there  were  several  very  large  ones  on  Mount  Etna.  Pgedkrli 
^•i^ti^mt  having  seen  one  of  fifty  feet  circumference  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
whieh  was  believed  to  be  900  years  old.  It  would  be  desirable  to  possess 
leeorate  information  regarding  the  growth  of  this  species. 

7ch.  The  East  Indian  Plane-tree  (if  it  may  be  numbered  among  the  European 
trees)  is  certainly  one  of  the  largest,  but  the  law  by  which  its  growth  is  governed 
is  not  known.  There  is  in  the  valley  of  Bujnk-d^r^,  three  leagues  from  Constantino- 
ple, a  plane  which  reminds  us  of  the  one  on  which  Pliny  has  conferred  such  celebri- 
^;  it  is  150  feet  in  circumference,  and  has  a  central  cavity  of  80  feet  circumference. 
I  would  beg  travellers  to  prove  first,  if  this  forms  a  single  tree,  or  whether  it  be  form- 
ad  by  the  union  of  severaL  Secondly,  how  much  ithas  grown  during  a  certain  period  ? 

cc 
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this  maybe  determined  by  alateral  cat  which  willallow  the  layers  to  be  counted.  Third- 
ly ;  what  law  governs  the  increase  of  plane-trees  for  the  first  century  of  their  growth? 

8th. — The  Walnut  tree  is  also  worthy  the  examination  of  observers.  Scumozzi, 
the  architect,  mentions  having  seen  at  St.  Nicholas  in  Lorraine  a  table  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  walnut  wood,  which  was  25  feet  in  width,  and  at  which  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III  gave  a  celebrated  repast.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  afe 
of  such  a  walnut,  seeing  that  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  these  trees  when  old  is 
unknown ;  this  might  however  easily  be  verified. 

9th. — The  Orange  and  Citron  are  among  the  number  of  trees  cultivated  in  En- 
rope,  which  grow  the  most  slowly,  and  arrive  at  the  greatest  age.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  orange  tree  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Sabine  at  Rome  was  planted  by  St.  Do- 
minique in  1200,  and  that  of  Fondi  by  St.  Thomas  D'Aquin  in  1278.  The  mea- 
sure of  these  trees,  and  the  verification  of  these  traditions,  might  give  an  approxi- 
mation as  to  the  annual  growth  of  the  Agrumi  of  Italy. 

9th. — ^The  Cedars  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  though  they  appear  to  me 
younger  than  they  are  believed  to  be,  are  still  worthy  the  attention  of  observers. 

10th. — Oaks  certainly  stand  among  the  veterans  of  Burope,  but  their  study 
is  still  involved  in  much  uncertainty,  either  because  this  tree  is  one  of  those 
which  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  all  foresters  are  the  most  modified 
by  the  soil,  or  because  the  wood  of  the  Q^ercui pedunculata,  which  grows  quickly  and 
runs  to  a  great  height  is  almost  always  confounded  with  that  of  the  QHercuf  MMs^g^fofc, 
which  grows  more  slowly,  and  becomes  harder  and  more  crooked.  The  result  of 
this  confusion,  is  an  impossibility  of  making  comparisons  from  the  docoments  we 
already  possess.  In  Evelyn's  Syha^  a  valuable  work,  from  which  Ihave  frequently 
taken  useful  hints,  many  examples  may  be  seen  with  regard  to  the  size  which  oaks 
may  attain.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  still  exist  in  our  own  country,  oaks 
from  1500  to  1600  years  old  ;  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  these  dates  venfied 
by  further  careful  inquiries. 

11th. — ^The  Oliveisalsoatreepossessed  with  the  power  of  growing  to  an  astonish- 
ing age  in  countries  where  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  pruning  knife.  Mr.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand in  his  //meratre,  says,  that  tbe  eightolivea  in  thegardenofthe  same  name 
at^lerusalem  only  payone  medin  each  to  the  Grand  Seigneur,  which  would  tend  to  proTS 
that  they  already  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  invasion,  for  those  planted 
since  that  period,  pay  the  half  of  their  fruit.  The  largest  olive  in  Italy,  men- 
tioned by  PiccoNi,  is  at  Pescio  :  it  is  25  feet  in  circumference.  If  we  admit  the  es- 
timate given  by  Moschettini  that  the  olive  grows  0.13  in.  yearly,  it  must  be 
about  700  years  old  ;  but  this  estimate  taken  from  younger  olives  must  be  below  ths 
truth. 

12th. — ^The  Yew  appears  to  me,  of  all  European  trees,  the  one  which  livss  to  the 
greatest  age.  I  have  measured  the  layers  of  an  yew,  71  years  old ;  Oklhavsn,  of  oos 
of  150  years  old ;  and  Vbillard,  of  one  of  280  years  :  these  three  measurements 
agree  in  proving  that  the  yew  grows  a  little  more  than  0.10  in.  a  year  during  the 
first  150  years,  and  less  than  a  0.1  from  the  age  of  150  to  250.  If  we  allow  an 
average  of  one-tenth  a  year  for  the  oldest  yews,  it  is  probable  that  this  exceeds 
the  reality,  and  that  by  considering  the  number  of  their  years  to  equal  the  number 
of  lines  in  their  diameter,  they  will  be  pronounced  younger  than  they  really  are. 
Now  I  find  four  measures  of  remarkable  yews  in  England  ;  tho'be  of  the  ancient  Abbey 
Fontaine  near  Reppron,  in  the  county  of  York,  known  in  1133,  were  in  1770,  ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  1214  lines  diameter,  or  more  than  1200  years  old. 
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Thoie  hi  the  chnrdi-yard  of  Crowhurst  in  Surrey  were  in  1660,  according  to 
EvBLTM,  1287  linefl  in  diameter.  If,  as  is  aaeerted,  they  still  exist,  they  must  be 
1450  jears  old. 

Hist  at  Fotheringiale,  in  Scotland,  had  in  1770  a  diameter  of  2588  lines,  and  is 
fionseqneDtly  25  or  26  hundred  years  old. 

TbMt  in  the  chnrch-yard  of  Braburn  in  Kent  had  in  1660  a  diameter  of  about 
2880  lines,  and  if  it  still  exists,  it  must  be  3000  years  old. 

I  point  out  these  trees  to  the  botanists  and  foresters  of  England,  in  order  that 
they  may  confirm  their  measurements,  and  if  possible,  prove  the  law  which  governs 
the  increase  of  diameter,  for  it  is  in  England  that  the  veterans  of  European  vege- 
tstioB  are  to  be  met  with. 

With  the  same  motive,  I  recommend  to  tbose  wbo  may  have  an  opportunity  o 
4oiog  to,  to  study  the  law  of  growth,  and  the  dimensions,  of  the  following  trees ; — 
the  Indian  Date,  the  Box,  the  Carob  tree,  the  Beech,the  PhpUirkf,  the  Ccreir,  the 
Juniper,  &c.  regarding  which  we  have  little  information. 

Among  the  exogenous  trees  in  countries  between  the  tropics,  the  two  following 
nave  been  mentioned,  the  Cheirottemon,  (because  there  is  a  tree  at  Toluca,  which 
^  been  known  since  1553,)  and  the  Ceiba,  which  has  attracted  attention  from  its 
*ue ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  trees  with  such  soft  wood  should  live  to  a 
r^  sge*  I  confess  however  that  the  instance  of  the  Boabab,  which  although  not 
a  very,  hard  tree,  exceeds  5000  years,  according  to  Adanson,  shews  the  neces- 
Btj  of  circumspecticn  in  making  this  assertion.  I  would  rather  draw  the  atten* 
tioD  of  travellers  to  large  trees  with  hard  wood,  such  as  the  mahogany,  which  gene- 
nUy  tttains  seven  feet  diameter ;  the  Courbaril,  which  it  is  said  acquires  a  diameter 
of  26  feet  in  the  Antilles ;  its  great  hardness  is  an  argument  for  its  very  slow 
frowth.  The  different  trees  known  by  the  name  of  Iron -wood,  the  Pinu9 
l^mbertuma  of  California,  which  is  said  to  be  from  150  to  200  feet  high,  and  hat 
i  eircomference  of  from  20  to  60  feet ;  the  fig  trees  of  the  Indian  pagodas,  &c, 
I  would  especially  recommend  travellers  to  examine  all  that  regards  the  Taxodiuma 
(Cuprama  iittiekaf  L.)  of  Mexico.  The  immense  tree  of  Chapultepec,  which  is 
•aid  to  attain  117  feet  10  inches  circumference  ;  is  it  really  a  single  tree  or  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  others  ?  Has  it  a  hollow  cave  at  its  base  like  those  of 
I^raiittna,  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the  same  species  ?  Has  its  measure  been 
taken  above  this  cone,  as  probably  ought  to  be  done,  if  the  cone  exist  ?  I  recom- 
mend a  fresh  examination  of  this  gigantic  tree  :  it  concerns  perhaps  the  oldest  tree 
on  the  globe. 

The  age  of  indogenout  trees  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  than  that  of  eoro^eiuma, 
both  from  the  country  to  which  they  belong  having  been  less  studied,  and  on  ac* 
eosat  of  the  absence  of  the  woody  layers,  and  the  preservation  of  the  same  diameter 
It  differentperiods,  which  renders  their  examination  more  difficult.  Jndogenous  trees 
generally  appear  under  two  forms ;  the   first,  such  as  palms,  have,  almost  all,  the 
tnuk  tingle  and  marked,  at  least  during  the  greater  part  of  their  life,  with  circu- 
lar rings  placed  at  very  nearly  regular  distances  ;  the  others,  such  as  the  VraecBtuif 
bare  the  trunk  adorned  with  branches  and  are  without  rings.  The  age  of  palms  may 
be  estimated  in   two  ways,  very  analogous   to  each  other,    namely ;  1st,  by  the 
beight  which  the  trees  reach  at,  compared  with  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  each  species ;  2nd,  by  the  number  of  rings,  and  their  mean 
^iatance    compared  with   the  length   of  the  trunk.     These   two  methods  rest 
chiefly  on  the  knowledge  of  the  height  of  trees,  as  the  study  of  the  age  of  ezo« 
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genoui  trees  depends  on  their  thickness.  It  is  neoessarj  then  in  the  first  plsce 
to  recommend  trayellers  to  note  exactly  the  circnmferenoe  of  Hie  tmnk  of  Sfoj 
species  of  palm.  It  should  also  be  required  of  them  to  determine  the  height  of 
palms  of  ever  J  species,  and  to  decide  from  observation,  whether  the  rings  visible 
on  the  exterior  really  indicate,  as  is  asserted,  the  annual  growth,  or  amy  other  de- 
finite period. 

The  first  method  applied  to  the  Date-palm  appears  to  give  results  which  are  oob- 
formable  to  truth.  Thus  in  1809,  at  Cavalaire,  in  Provence,  a  date  was  known  that 
had  been  sown  in  1709  ;  it  was  then  50  feet  high  ;  the  greatest  height  of  thoee 
of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  is  60  feet,  and  the  Arabs  consider  their  longest  life  to  be 
from  200  to  300  years.  It  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  in  what  proportion 
the  rapidity  of  growth  decreases  at  different  periods. 

By  allowing  that  the  rings  on  the  outside  of  the  trunk  mark  the  years,  tiie 
approximate  age  of  the  palms  of  Brasil  might  be  discovered  according  to  the  piii- 
ciples  furnished  by  M.  de  Martiub,  in  his  magnificent  work,  as  follows : 


(SnoearpU9  Batavia 
Euterpe  oleracea .. . 

Euterpe  edulU 

Jriartea  exorhixa. . . 
Guliehma  tpeeioea,, 
Cocoe  oleracea, . . . . , 
Cocoi  nueifera 


Height  of 
trunk. 


feet. 

80 

120 

100 
80  to  100 
80  to   90 
60  to    80 
60  to   80 


Diameter  of 
tmaki. 


inches. 

12 
8  at  9 
6at  7 

12 
6  at  8 

12 
4  at  12 


Dlttuioe  of 
RingB. 


inches. 

7 
4  at  5 
4  at  5 
4  at  6 
4  at  5 
1  at  2 
3  at  12 


years. 

134 

300 

300 

250  to  300 

250  to  300 

600  to  700 

80  to  233 


I  give  these  approximations  to  travellers  as  mere  indications,  and  to  induce  tkea 
to  verify  my  theory. 

As  to  indogenous  trees,  which  are  covered  with  branches,  and  are  without  rcgnUr 
rings,  no  means  have  yet  been  discovered  by  which  to  calculate  their  age,  and  tks 
entire  problem  must  be  left  for  the  solution  of  local  observers.  It  is  known  (htf 
some  trees  belonging  to  this  class  live  to  a  very  great  age ;  such  is  the  oelebnted 
Dragon-tree  (Draemna  draco)  in  the  garden  Franehi  at  Orotana,  in  the  Island  s( 
Teneriffe,  which  was  considered  remarkable  in  1402,  at  the  time  of  the  diseovecy 
of  the  island,  and  which  was  even  then  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Berth  BLOT  (Mem.  cur.  Nat.  vol.  13,  p.  781,)  who  has  published  a  good  descripdoa 
of  this  tree,  says  that  in  comparing  the  young  neighbouring  Dragfmmer9  with  this 
giant  tree,  the  calculations  which  he  had  made  regarding  the  age  of  the  latter 
have  more  than  once  astonished  him.  In  1797,  according  to  M.  Lnonu,  it  was 
65  feet  in  height,  42  in  circumference  at  the  middle,  and  78  at  the  bottom^  Since 
then  the  hurricane  of  the  2l8t  July,  1819,  has  reduced  its  height  very  much. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  among  the  perennial  grasses  and  the  shrubs  there 
are  many  much  older  than  they  are  generally  believed  to  be,  but  no  inquiry  has  been 
made  on  this  subject.  I  may  cite  a  few  imperfect  facts,  which  may  lead  ohserren 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  duration  of  life  in  these  humble  plants.  I  mentioned, 
in  my  work  on  the  Organography  of  Vegetables,  the  "  herbaceous  willow,"  which 
growing  on  the  thin  soil  of  the  Alpine  rocks,  at  the  feet  of  a  declivity,  gradually 
Icn^hens  its  stem  as  the  earth  fills  up,  so  as  just  to  enable  it  to  shew  its  head  ahors 
the  soil,  the  top  of  the  tree  resembling  a  grass-plot  of  several  yards  diameter.  I 
have  tried  to  lay  open  the  stem  of  this  singular  tree,  but  I  never  could  readi  iti 
base :  the  length  laid  bare,  compared  with  the  extreme  slowness  of  its  growth* 
already  indicated  a  very  advanced  age. 
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In  the  downu  of  tlie  South  of  France,  the  perennial  atalks  of  the  Brynsium  and 
the  Bchinopkora  lengthen  at  the  level  of  the  ground  rises  :  I  never  could  aacoeed 
in  extracting  their  real  root,  and  I  incline  to  believe  that  these  plants  are  some- 
times eontemporaneons  with  the  downs  themselves  :  the  runners  of  the  nymphsa, 
the  shave-grass,  and  various  ferns,  ought  also  to  famish  examples  of  extraordinary 
longevity,  but  I  know  no  certain  method  of  appreciating  it. 

I  will  even  descend  to  plants  of  a  still  lower  class.  M.  Vavchkr  watched  a 
fiehen  for  40  years,  without  observing  any  sensible  change  of  size.  How  know  we 
that  among  the  patches  of  moss  which  envelope  our  rocks,  some  may  not  be  coeval 
even  with  their  birth  or  elevation  ?  and  thus  in  the  beds  of  certain  rivers,  soma 
weeds  may  have  been  existing  ever  since  their  waters  began  to  flow  t 

But  setting  aside  these  obscure  objects,  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  noble 
trees  whose  history  is  a  matter  of  general  interest,  we  must  acknowledge  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  above  proposed,  to  be  full  of  curiosity.  Let  us  hasten  to  do  it  before 
the  progress  of  industry,  the  calculations  of  the  timber  merchant,  the  change  of 
property,  the  development  of  civilization, — ^have  united  to  destroy  the  objects  of 
ov  search.  The  change  of  religious  opinions,  and  the  extinction  of  many  respect- 
able, though  superstitious,  feelings,  are  quickly  tending  to  diminish  the  veneration 
that  certain  old  trees  were  wont  to  inspire  in  our  ancestors.  Let  us  hasten  then  to 
record  the  dimensions  and  the  dates  of  those  that  are  still  left,  and  if  it  be  possible, 
preserve  the  monuments  of  ages  gone  by.  I  raise  my  voice  on  behalf  of  these  me- 
dals of  antiquity. — I  would  preserve  them  from  sacrilegious  destruction —  whether 
ss  historical  monuments,  or  as  pleasing  memorials  for  the  imagination  to  dwell  on. 
I  address  myself  to  the  forester,  the  naturalist,  the  traveller,  the  artist ;  to  all 
public  authorities  of  all  nations  :  I  call  on.  them  to  measure  all  the  oldest  trees  in 
their  ndghbourfaood,  by  the  process  I  have  pointed  out. — All  who  have  the  power  of 
publishing,  should  at  once  commit  their  researches  to  the  press,  the  only  lasting 
medium  of  record  in  our  days ; — to  those  who  have  not,  I  offer  to  make  the  record 
myself  in  their  names,  when  possessed  of  the  facts,  in  a  work  expressly  on  the  age 
of  trees,  fbr  which  I  have  collected  materials.  Those  travellers  who  are  not  sufficient 
botanists  to  give  the  right  name  to  a  tree,  should  forward  a  dried  specimen  of  a 
branch  in  flower,  to  which  a  few  specimens  of  the  wood  itself  may  be  added,  to 
serve  as  tiie  means  of  measuring  the  ratio  of  annual  increase. 

KoTB.  We  have  for  some  time  sought  to  give  this  highly  interesting  memoir  to  our 
veaders  in  its  entire  shape,  because  India  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  species 
of  research  which  the  author  so  xealously  ei^oins.  The  ancient  forests  of  India,  in  all 
ages  venerated  and  fostered  by  the  Hind&s,  may  still  contain  trees  under  which 
Rama  abode  in  his  banishment,  or  Hanuman  assembled  his  monkey  ranks!  Ltt  us 
hasten  to  determine  the  age  of  those  within  our  reach.  The  celebrated  banian-tree  in 
Tirhht,  for  instance,  has  lost  its  parent  stem,  but  taking  the  outermost  offset  now  be- 
come a  large  tree,  and  tracing  the  period  of  its  taking  root,  and  applying  the  same 
calcolation  to  all  the  intermediate  dependents,  we  shall  doubtless  find  a  very  high 
antiquity  for  the  original  tree. 

A  young  friend  in  the  Midnapdr  district  has  already  commenced  the  inquiry  on 
other  trees :  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter. 

'.'  The  largest  tree  I  have  met  with  was  a  pipal  at  Chiliana.  It  measured  53  feet  in 
cirenmferenee  at  the  ground,  and  37  at  the  height  of  6  feet.  I  cut  into  it  and  mea- 
sured 7  rings  in  3  inches:  now  at  Midnapur  thtpiptU  trees  give  a  circumference  of 
9  feet  I  inch  on  an  average  of  about  1^  to  20  years  growth,  deducting  the  bark,  1 1  inchea 
ladius;  therefore  |he  Chiliana  tree  in  being  6  feet  in  radius,  should  be  about  160  years 
old,  which  is  not  much  after  all.''  The  pipal  is  a  loose  grained  wood,  and  easily  liaUt 
to  decay.-»£D. 
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IX. — MkceUaneous, 
1. — yote  on  the  description  qftke  Iron  Sutpention  Bridge  nemr  Sagur, 

In  our  accoant  of  Major  Preagrave's  bridge,  toL  \l,  page  538,  there  are  a  few 
typographical  errors,  and  inaccuracies  of  expression,  whieh  those  interested  ia 
similar  works  may  desire  to  see  corrected. 

Id  page  540,  in  lieu  of  *'  the  /ennoii,  to  be  sustained  at  each  point  of  suspensioa 
would  be  85.632  tons,  including  the  load,"  we  should  have  said,  following  the 
authority  of  the  printed  account  of  the  work,  that  the  **  tension  of  the  bridge  and 
chains  unloaded  at  either  point  of  suspension,  ia  estimated  to  be  95.632  tons 
while  supposing  the  clear  portion  qf  the  platform,  190  feet  by  11  i,  or  2,185 
square  feet,  to  be  crowded  with  men,  at  69  lbs.  per  superficial  foot,  the  loaded 
bridge  will  have  a  weight  of  120  tons ;  and  the  tension  on  each  point  of  suspensioa 
will  result,  217.674  tons.  This  gives  10  tons  for  the  maximum  strain  that  can  bt 
applied  to  the  square  inch  of  sectional  area  of  iron.  The  general  tension  will  of 
course  be  less  than  half  that  quantity.  There  are  780  factory  maunds  of  iron  ia 
.the  bridge,  which  cost  in  its  finished  rate  about  191  Ca.  Sa.  Rs.  per  m&und. 
2. — Mr,  Prcviti'e  mode  of  preserving  bread  for  Shqu,  ^c. 

We  said  nothing  of  Mr.  Previt^^s  prepared  milk,  because  we  did  not  think  that 
its  quality  was  very  agreeable  to  the  palate,  in  fact  we  doubt  whether  it  be  possible 
to  evaporate  milk  to  dryness  without  changing  its  properties ;  but  of  Mr.  Prerit^'s 
bread  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  strain  of  encomium,  from  having  made  abreaklast 
off  his  regenerated  rusk  of  November  last,  in  preference  to]  other  freah  loaves 
and  rolls  on  the  table  1  The  mode  of  preservation  adopted  b  simply  to  drive  off 
all  the  inherent  moisture  from  the  bread  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  hermeticaUy 
seal  it  in  tin  boxes  until  required.  It  is  then  exposed  to  steam,  to  supply  the 
natural  moisture,  and  rebaked  lightly  and  rapidly  on  the  surfSace. 

Without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  PaxviTi's  inTention,  we 
may  mention,  on  the  authority  of  Lieut.  Braddock,  that  the  same  principle  has 
been  long  practised  at  Madras.  In  the  parching  land  -jnnds  in  the  interior, 
when  bread  becomes  perfectly  dry  and  hard  daring  a  march,  the  native  cooks 
sprinkle  it  with  water,  and  place  it  between  two  hot  earthen  pans  over  a  fire ;  the 
steam  penetrates,  and  softens  the  whole  mass  ;  the  heat  is  then  raised,  sufficiently  to 
rebake  the  surface.  We  do  not  know  if  the  same  simple  plan  prevaik  in  Hindnstaur 
but  the  hint  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  travellers  in  our  hot  vrimds  by  had 
or  river. 
3. — Illustration  qf  Herodotus'  account  of  the  mode  qf  obtaining  gold  duet  m  tke 

deserts  <{/*  Kobi, 
.    In  Hberen's  Asiatic  nations,  vol.  1,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  this 
•nbject,  commencing  with  an  extract  from  Herodotus : 

'*  There  are  other  Indians  living  near  the  city  Caspatyras  and  the  country  of 
Pactyica,  (the  city  and  territory  of  Cabul,)  situated  to  the  North  of  the  rest  of 
the  Indian  nations,  resembling  the  Bactrians,  their  neighbours,  in  their  manner  of 
life.  These  are  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Indians,  and  the  people  who  go  to 
procure  the  gold.  For  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  nation  ia  a  sandy  desert,  ift 
which  are  ants,  less  in  sise  than  dogs  but  larger  than  foxes,  specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Persia,  having  been  brought  from 
that  country.  These  creatures  make  themselves  habitations  under  ground,  throw« 
ing  up  the  sand  like  the  ants  in  Greece,  which  they  nearly  resemble  in  appearance. 
The  sand,  however,  consists  of  gold-dust.  To  procure  this  the  Indians  mak« 
iacnrsions  into  the  desert,  taking  with  them  three  camels,  a  mide  one  on  each 
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fide,  and  a  female  ia  tbe  centre,  on  which  the  rider  sits,  Uking  care  to  choose  om 
which  haa  recently  foaled.  When  in  this  manner  they  come  to  the  place  where 
the  aats  are,  the  Indiana  fill  their  sacks  with  the  sand,  and  ride  back  aa  fast  as 
they  can,  the  ants  pursuing  them,  aa  the  Persians  say,  by  the  scent ;  the  female 
camel,  eager  to  rejoin  her  young  one,  aurpassing  the  others  in  speed  and  per- 
Mverance.  It  is  thus,  according  to  the  Persians,  that  the  Indians  obtain  the 
greater  part  of  their  gold  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  metal  is  also  found,  though 

in  less  quantities,  in  mines." 

Herodotus  has  so  accurately  marked  the  situation  of  these  auriferous  deserts 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken.  The  nation  in  whose  neighbourhood  they  are 
situated  '*  live  near  to  Bactria  and  Pactyica,  to  the  north  of  the  other  Indiaus,*' 
and  consequently  among  the  mountains  of  Little  Thibet,  or  Little  Bucharia ;  and 
the  desert  in  their  vicinity  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Cobi,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  the  above  countries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  account  of  the  historian  is  applicable  to  this  region. 
We  have  akeady  remarked  that  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  limit  tbe  de- 
sert, is  rich  in  veins  of  gold  ;  and  not  only  the  rivers  which  How  from  it  west, 
ward,  through  great  Bucharia,  but  the  desert-streams  which  run  to  the  east  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  sand,  or  in  inland  seas,  all  carry  down  a  quantity  of  gold- 
sand.  Besides,  who  knows  not  that  the  adjacent  country  of  Thibet  abounds  in 
gold?  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  if,  at  the  present  day,  the  rivers  in  question 
should  be  less  abundant  than  formerly  in  that  metal,  as  must  always  be  the  case 
vhen  it  is  not  obtained  by  the  process  of  mining,  but  washed  down  by  a  stream. 
As  kite,  however,  as  the  last  century,  gold-sand  was  imported  from  this  country 
bj  the  caravans  travelling  to  Siberia  ;  and  under  Peter  the  Great  this  gave  occasion 
to  abortive  attempts  to  discover  those  supposed  II  Dorados,  wliich  were  not  with- 
out  some  beneficial  results  for  the  science  of  geography,  though  utterly  unprofit- 
able  for  the  purposes  of  finance. 

That  these  were  not  ants,  but  a  larger  species  of  animal,  having  a  skin,  is 
apparent  not  only  from  tbe  account  of  Herodotus,  but  from  that  of  Megaathenes 
in  Arriaa,  (India,  OP.  p.  179,)  who  saw  their  skins,  which  he  describes  as  being 
larger  than  thoae  of  foxes.  The  count  Yon  Yeltheim  in  his  Sammlung  einiger 
Anfsatxe,  vol.  II,  p-  268,  etc.,  haa  started  the  ingenious  idea  that  the  skins  of 
the  foxes,  (Canis  Corsak,  Linn.)  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  country,  were 
employed  in  the  washing  of  gold,  and  which,  as  they  burrow  in  the  earth,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  fable.  Bold  as  this  conjecture  may  appear,  it  deserves  to 
he  remarked,  as  it  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  what  we  know  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  actual  observation  of  fresh  travellers  can  alone  afford  ua 
a  complete  solution." 

This  idea  of  the  skins  of  animals  being  used  in  the  washing  of  tbe  gold  sand 
ehcidates  well  the  marvellous  tale  of  the  Grecian  author.  It  is  a  common  practice 
ia  Savoy  to  this  day.  Perhaps  however  the  simple  account  published  in  the  first 
volune  of  the  present  journal,  page  16,  of  the  mode  employed  by  the  Burmese  in 
collecting  the  gold  dust  of  the  Kyenduen  river  by  fixing  the  horns  of  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies  of  wild  covv  in  the  small  streams  coming  from  the  hiUs,  to  entangle  the  gold  dust 
in  the  velvet  or  hairy  coat  with  which  the  young  horns  are  enveloped,  may  throw 
some  fresh  light  on  the  subject.  The  horns  (Mr.  Lane  was  informed,  although  him- 
self rather  incredulous)  are  sold  with  the  gold  dust  and  sand  adhering  to  them  for 
12  or  13  ticals  a  piece.  Now  may  it  not  be  yery  probable  that  in  the  gold  streams 
to  the  north  of  Himalaya,  whole  fleeces  of  some  small  animal  were  employed  for  the 
tame  purpose,  and  were  occasionally  sold  entire  ? 
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L-^TivMhtwm  of  an  Imcription  w  the  Pali  and  Burma  Langna^fw  on  a 
iiooe  $labfrom  RamiwUi,  {Ramree  Island,)  m  Arracan,pre9eniedto  the 
Asiatic  Society  hj/  H.  WaUer4  Esq.  C  S.  as  explained  hy  Ratna  Paula. 

The  fint  line  containa  the  name  of  the  temple,  the  erection  of  which 
hconmeaorated,  in  the  Banna  character.     (See  Plate  XV.) 
XALiANi  81NOOOI  (the  pfospcrous  temple). 

[Then  foDows  in  the  Pali  character  and  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit  the 
foDowiag  adMca.] 

/avoM/ioa  to  Buddha. 

Hiaiai]i«BU*g7aiiUM  iraradUUdnda  Hyino» — funichint^ja  punnasM  chimif 
diblwt&  liMiiaiD. 

To  the  divine  authority  of  infinite  wisdom,  of  supreme  majesty,  and 
incomprehensible  virtue,  be  glory  for  evermore. 

[This  is  followed  by  an  interpretation  in  Burmese,  also  written  in  the 
Pall  character :  after  which  come  some  more  asldkas,  and  a  prose  account 
of  the  purport  of  the  record,  which  is  then  detailed  at  length  in  the  com- 
mon Burma  language,  forming  the  main  portion  of  tiie  inscription.] 

BikJi6  tangh^na  ajjena  t^ta  n^nda  ntan^aa — rattha  r^inda  raj^na  migaaira  pun* 

ChkUn-ehanqpa-rthBa-n^taa  lawpaM  jiaa  6hakk^ta*-Thte  vaaia  padtpaM 
pilikftavida  tfa6ra 

Vi  valaVaima  ]hiA#  a  mahar^ia  fiir4  piasakliA  Mahiiida  Furakhavi  ja  silUikki 
Wttiaa  ptncha, 

Patitthi  p^sva  lisaarm,— -tisuoa  uiuong  tfcaatva  imi  rim  If  ha  Kaliaai  sasMt^ 
tehj  th^j^hi  ch^tiya  pabat^  tamm^^  t^u  t^aucha  gim^u  taUU  katki|»i  limajd 


Bihave  luiiat  pdtfto  patliatA  aaatdsaai^iamiddA  tM  tdangri  sontA  rakbaata 


SamA  devioha  rtfjdao  dibaata  dhamma  vddiaOy  chaadoTi  paaaa  sidiijraai  ptiii- 
•ata  daaayika. 
o  n 


310  Translation  of  a  Burmese  [Mat, 

In  concert  with  his  assembly  of  priests  the  illostrions  king^  of  Inngfl, 
Raja  Sbta  Naoikda*,  in  the  full  moon  of  the  mouth  Mrigaairas  (Feb.) 
in  the  year  2329t  of  the  sacred  or  Jina  era,  having  nominated  the 
venerable  priest,  learned  in  the  three  Tolumes,  Vihala  vaksa  dhaja, 
of  illustrious  family,  chief  Gum,  and  saint,  after  the  manner  of  the 
holy  Mahindat,  and  five  eminent  divines,  established  the  Banddha 
religion  throughout  the  country :  three  of  these  having  come,  founded 
the  kaliani  temple :  as  many  villages  as  there  were,  so  many  chaityas 
did  these  guardians  of  mankind  erect  on  the  joyful  hills. 

May  the  dignified  of  men,  stand  fast  in  the  holy  precepts,  unruffled 
like  an  ocean  of  oil,  and  with  saints,  rajas,  and  good  devas,  spreading 
illumination  as  the  fall  moon,  in  multitudes  attain  freedom  {. 

Burmese  test. 

Four  months  after  attainment  of  final  emancipation  by  Budsb, 
and  after  the  dispersion  and  extermination  of  those  who  conformed 
not  to  the  dictates  of  his  shastras  were  complete,  500  ArahanUli 
entered  into  a  general  conference  on  the  remarkable  sayings,  marimi, 
and  doings  of  Buddh.  From  this  time  to  the  third  general  conference 
Dasaka  sonaka  8Iooava,Moooaliputtati88atbbr,  and  their snooessors, 
preserved  the  shastras  in  purity.  In  the  third  general  conference,  and 
in  the  218th  year  of  the  annihilation  of  Buddha,  when  his  doctrines  and 
dogmas  were  established  and  become  the  rule  and  standard  amongst  his 
votaries,  a  certain  minister,  MooGALiPXTTTATiasATHBRbyname,  in  union 
with  the  votaries,  companions,  and  guardians  of  the  Arahant,  employed 
appropriate  instruments  to  circulate  Buddhism  amongst  mankind.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  first  established  in  Ceylon,  where  it  has  been  ever 
since  maintained  and  preserved  by  Mahinda  Sonather,  Aritha,  Tis- 
baatta  Kalasumana,  Dighasumana,  and  by  their  respective  succes- 
sors to  this  day.  In  the  conntry  of  Swvannabhummi  (in  Burmah  called 
Sathum)  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  236th  year  of  Boddh  annihilation 
by  Sonather  and  Uttaratbbr,   and  has  been  preserved  with  parity 

*  Lord  of  the  white  elephant^  a  translation  of  the  Burmese  Ri[j£*8  name  Shmpgk 
myaskhln  meniurAgi,   (See  the  same  name  eorrectly  written  in  page  212). — Eo. 

i*  In  FiUi,  as  in  Sanscrit,  the  date  is  expressed  in  words :  ekhidrm,  okampCf  riiase, 
ttnd  netra,  {hole,  afiowtr  of  two  kinds,  Ram,  and  tye^)  aigttif|iBg  respectivelj  9,  2, 
3,  and  2  :  (see  page  3  of  the  present  volume,)  and  forming  inyertedly  the  year  2329 
of  the  Gantama  era,  which  corresponds  with  A.  D.  1785-6. — £d« 

%  A  Buddha  saint,  son  of  Dbarma  Asoka. 

§  The  FiUi  text  was  made  out  with  the  help  of  Hindn  pandits ;  it  may  iftot  be 
quite  correctly  rendered ,  though  most  of  the  words  are  readily  convertible  into 
Sanscrit. — Ed. 

II  By  Arhant  is  meant  those  who  have  achieved  an '  entire  eonqnest  over  thdr 
evil  passions,  without  a  possibility  of  these  passions  ever  obtaimnf  the  prcdoaii- 
nance. 
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ever  once  hj  his  miccessor^.     In  the  1600th  year,  when  the  Arahanto 
became  perunoant  in  the  conntry  of  Pvkkam,  and  in  the  kingdom   of 
ArkuMma,  the  sovereign  thereof*  Anorathacho»  in  the  greatness  of 
his  regard  and  esteem  for  the  shastra,  invited  the  learned  from  the  coon- 
tiy  of  SatAum,  and  planted  it  in  his  own  dominions,  which  was  done 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Sonathbba  and  Uttarathbb,  and  their 
difldples  and  survivors.    Those  who  planted  the  shastras  in  Pukkam  in 
onion  with  the  tranacendently  wise,  as  also  with  Uttabajivathbb  (the 
guide  of  the  king  of  Pmhtm  country),  the  disciple  of  Abtavans  am atubb, 
who  was  the  disciple  of  Mabakalathbb  (of  Dassita),  in  the  year  1714, 
with  the  view  of  performing  the  piija  of  Buodb,  Uthabajivamatbbb 
and  the  rest  went  to  and  united  with  the  followers  and  successors  of 
Mahindathbb  and  other  great  personages  in  Ceylon,  and  there  engaged 
in  religious  exercises,  and  held  discussions  on  the  shastras  ;  he  felt  great 
plessnre  in  finding  the  shastras  pure  and  unalloyed,  weot  to  the  temple  in 
a  body  with  them,  and  engaged  in  holy  exercises.   His  disciple  Chhapa- 
DAB^MANB  wss  ou  this  oocBsion  ordained  a  minister,  and  accordingly 
began  to  study  the  shastras  with  intensity  in  Ceylon,  and  in  due  course 
was  promoted  in  ministerial  rank,   and  installed  one  of  the  paramount 
ministers.    In  the  year  1724,  and  in  the  reign  of  Nabapatichbsu,   he 
uniting  with  Sivalitbbba  of  TemalUte  village,  Tamalindathbb  of  JConi- 
hju,  Anandathxb  of  Kingchipura,  Rahulathbb  of  Ceylon,  all  unusually 
venant  in  the  shastras,  which  they  had  wholly  committed  to  memory, 
they  came  to  Pukam  country,  where  since  the  introduction  of  the  shas- 
tras, as  above  stated,   to  the  year  2314,  the  shastras  were  maintained 
and  proBcrved  hy  Mahindathbb,  Sonathbb,  and  Uttabathbb,  and 
their  sorvivora  and  snccessors.  After  the  death  of  his  spiritual  guide,  Vi- 
canTA  LANKABA  BAMMB  began  to  study  the  volumes  called  Nayattika, 
Gmdkan,  and  Ahkidhmu^akat  (metaphysics)  under  the  guidance  of 
Bhammavilamahabajaoubu.     It  happened  that  in  the   Burmese  year 
1132,  and  in  the  reign  of  Chhanopbcbhang,  he  entered  a  society  called 
SiMaarma,  and  standing  before  the  highest  minister,  addressed  him  thus : 
"  I  am  your  follower,   and  in  order  to  have  myself  confirmed  in  the 
enter  in  whidi  I  have  started,  I  would  choose  you  as  my  chief  ^iritu- 
■1  guide,"  and  tnrmng  himself  to  Maha  SBisAnoHAPFAVARACHHABATO 
and  BvDDBABAKKBiTA  MAHA8AMICHABAT0  (who  WBS  the  supcrior  minis- 
ter of  the  temple  of  the  Pukam  country),  he  besought  them  to  become  his 
aecondary  guides. 

It  happened  in  the  100th  year,  that  in  the  country  of  Vesali,  the  mi- 
nisters who  had  come  there  from  Vajji,  made  ten  several  additions  to 
the  shastras,  and  which  were  in  fiill  prevalence,  thus  endangering  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  shastras. 
o  D  2 


Sid  Thmilation  of  a  Burmese  [Mit, 

In  the  reig^  of  Mahamaktoolarhvs    bhono/tsop     ketdatak^ 
MANGTARA,  in  the  year  2S29,  certain  unholy  priests  yiolated  the  laws  of 
the  holy    Buddr  by  inventing  in  the  PaM    language  ten  heterodox 
doctrines  of  their  own,   and  substituting  them  in  the  stead  of  tiie 
dictates  of  Buddh.     It  was  amongst  other  things  directed,  that  a  piece 
of  yellow  cloth  of  four  cubits  long  and  one  span  in  breadth,  tied  aronnd 
the  breast,  should  form  the  only  raiment  of  priests — a  doctrine  to  which 
they  gaTC  all  the  force  of  their  own  example.     These  inconsistenciei 
made  the  monarch  anxious  to  exhibit  and  elucidate  to  all  his  subjects, 
both  foreigners  and  aborigines,  the  laity  and  the  priesthood,  the  trae 
ahastraa  with  commentaries:  he  therefore  convened  a  general  meeting, 
where  those  versed  in  shastrical  lore,  by  long  discussion  and  dose  scru- 
tiny, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the  yellow  doth  in  the  manner 
stated  was  a  violation  of  the  shastras,  and  that  priests  should  roll  part  of 
their  cloth,  and  pass  it  under  their  arms ;  when  it  was  also  enjoined  that 
the  uninitiated  priests  should  study  Sekktj^amUka,  (a  volume  which  r^u- 
lates  dress  and  ceremonies,)  and  correct  by  its   dictates  their  systom  of 
mendicancy,  habiliments,  and  general  demeanour.     Many  holy  voJomcs, 
teeming  with  sapient  comments,  were  brought  to  demonstrate  the  incou* 
sistency  of  the  practices  prevalent,  which  coidd  not  be  gainsaid  or  coun- 
teracted by  the  advocates  of  the  new  system,  who  formed  a  dass  living 
by  themselves  in  the  village  of  Dmih. 

Another  general  eonferenee  was  hdd,  in  mhklk  presided  Mahatasa. 

There  was  a  dass  of  priests  called  CkktMaggi,  who  used  to  pnctiae  ten 

several  kinds  of  inconsistencies,  when  in  the  year  8326,  it  was  delsr. 

mined  and  ascertained  that  the  practice  was  founded  on  tndstifiiu  and 

not  in  the  shastras.    Chbamopku  meahsakhaho  mano  tabah  xai, 

the  king  of  Amattipitru,  to  whom  were  snbiect  aavend  tribotary  r^as, 

being  displeased  at  the  perversion,  he  by  the  power  he  was  iaveated 

with  by  the  institutions  of  Heaven,  as  weU  as  by  those  of  the  laws  of 

his  own  kingdom,  suppressed  onholine8a,and  amongat  the  rest  destroyed 

the  evil  practices  alluded  to,  and  what  waa  impure  he  filtered  inloie^ 

finement,  so  that  the  conduct  and  holy  exercises  of  the  priests  were 

brought  to  concord  and  harmony,  and  those  who  flawed  wrong 

dogmas,  or  Iheir  own  whims,  were  brought  within  the  pale  of  orthodoxy. 

In  fine  like  SatoHAMMAsoKA,  king  of  the  world,  he  directed  the  cir* 

eolation  and  establiahment  of  the  shastras  in  aU  acoessible  countries. 

Having  heard  that  the  shastras  were  made  light  of  in  a  couiUry  caUed 

JUahavisa,  he  took  possession  of  it,  and  brooght  and  charmed  away 

thence  the  statue  of  Mahamvni,  and  deposited  it  in  a  temple  decorated 

with  gems. 

In  Brother  CaANOPauRHANO^s  reign,  Vicbitta  lankaea  beiiig  ex* 
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traordinarily  Teraed  in  shastrical  leaming,  the  ■ovcreign  iiiTested  him 
whh  the  jobt  office  of  Vimaia  wmsa-dkaja^wuiktarMJa  furu,  and  the  preai* 
dmej  of  the  fire  leverBl  rdigioiie  denomioAtioni;  and  they  are  aa  ioJlow  : 
AMjr«Man^paroma  mMkaraju  Gmruekaraio,  MmmMdatridkt^a  maharaja 
Chanckarato,  ChtmdameikahhidhMra  maharqfa  Gwuehar^o,  Pwrwnatri^ 
iht^  maharaja  Gmmekmmio, 

After  a  conaahation  between  the  king  and  the  prieate  of  the  country, 
it  was  determined  npon,  tiiat  aome  ahoold  be  employed  in  extending 
and  eircnlating  the  ahaatraa  beyond  the  limita  to  which  they  were 
eonfined.  To  thia  end  thoie  who  had  the  ahaatraa  by  heart  started  in 
the  year  Sakkanj  i  148  (a.  d.  1 786),  with  a  view  to  plant  and  introduce 
it  m  Rammavaii,  in  the  ialand  of  Fon^lCvyaa,  accompanied  by  a  numer- 
ous retinae  and  attendanta  to  answer  erery  pnrpoae.  But  before  the  oon- 
Teyers  of  the  holy  word  arrived  at  the  deatined  place,  they  were  escorted 
with  honor  thither  by  (the  goremor)  NARAaAif  anktto,  the  general 

CnCHKATBAT    KHOMOaiBA   KTTO   OHVA,     &C.      CHIKSIVAVAKHANaNAT 

MHANa  TAKNOORALHAKTOTAN,  and  the  ohiof  aeeretary  Chaeb  keivb- 
aAsmraoftAav  mivmo,  and  other  ohiefa  of  the  country,  who  introduced 
th«  body  eompoaiog  the  mission  into  the  country.  So  great  waa  the  effect 
pradaeed  by  their  arrival,  that  from  the  5th  day  of  T^o^oa,  (February,) 
to  the  end  of  the  month,  the  very  flower  of  the  country  were  ordained 
priests  of  dtArent  degrees  in  the  great  temple  called  MahavUuuru. 

In  diefttU-mooii  of  Ttii^nghB  (Mar€h,)a  temple  called  Kalyam  nrntokri, 

WAS  Mf  eoiiMMsrated  t  in  short,  the  various  parts  and  villages  ot  the 

island  abounded  with  tsmpke  and  pagodas,  which  were  on  this  occasioa 

boilt  and  eoaaennated.    They  also  fioEed  the  holy  shastras  in  Dvdrdvoii 

sad  Afa^Umfs*,  and  brooght  into  oper«tio^  the  holy  institutioiMi,  so  that 

the  very  govemmeat  a»d  all  its  members,  with  the  subjects  of  the  island^ 

hssrd  with  attention  die  three  several  dasses  of  hgly  science,  read,  ez« 

ponnded,  and  proclaimed,  in  which  they  were  eventually  established* 

Ihnshoiineaawtts  attained,  ministers  of  diflerent  ranks  and  degrees  com* 

neneed  the  study  of  the  shastras,  so  that  the  very  island  shone  with 

jdbw  robes,  chafBcteriatic  of  the  prayers  of  holiness.  During  this  state 

of  things,  it  was  eamesUy  prayed  by  all  the  xealons,  that  the  noholy 

should  separate  and  divide  tiiemselvea  from  the  righteous  within  5000 

ysan,  and  tlmt  the  eveeUent  of  the  land  witii  their  votariea  may  riiine 

sad  prosper,  i»  cider  that  they  may  at  last  obtain  that  moat  transnendant 

•f  idl  blies.  NirkktM,  (final  emaQcipation.) 

*  Smdawt^  and  CftfdsAa,  according  to  Mr.  Walteb's  free  translation  of  the 
■sine  intcription,  vbicl^  has  reached  us  tpo  late  to  be  otherwise  aTailable  thao  for 
general  comparison  vith  Ratna  Paula's  version. — Eo. 


214  Trtm$laikn  of  a  Bumeoe  Tfucripiwm.  [Mat, 

lL-^Tran$lation  of  mm  Inscripikm  t»  the  PdU  ckormsler  oni  Bmmm 
Language,  on  a  stone  at  Baddh  Gga^  im  Behar.     Plate  XVI. 

When  the  Burmese  ambassador  Mknot  Maha  Cbssu  and  his  ioile 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Upper  Provinces,  to  visit  the  Governor  Geae- 
ral ;  they  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  their  devotions  at  the  cele- 
brated  Buddhist  temple  near  Gya.  There,  4tt  nsoal  making  notes  of 
every  occurrence,  they  took  copies  of  an  ancient  inscription  in  the  P6Ii 
character,  discovered  by  them,  in  a  half-buried  situation  near  the  Mak 
Bodhi  gdch  or  sacred  pipal  tree,  on  the  terrace  of  the  temple.  A  copj 
of  their  manuscript  having  come  into  Ratna  Paula's  hands,  he  bM 
obliged  me  by  lithographing  the  text,  as. a  sequel  to  the  more  lengthy 
inscription  from  Ramree  in  the  present  number. 

It  veill  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  near  coincidence  in  the  names  of 
the  kings  of  Ava,  alluded  to  in  the  two  inscriptions  ;  although  an  inter- 
val of  more  than  500  years  separates  the  two  in  date :  this  can  only  be 
cleared  up  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country,  thtt 
we  now  possess.  In  the  Burmese  chronological  table,  published  ia 
Crawfurd's  Embassy,  Sato-mano-bta  (probably  the  same  as  Sodo-maif) 
only  founded  Angwa  or  Ava  in  the  Sakkaraj  year  726.  In  667*8,  Ta- 
cBi-SBANG-si-HA-sc  reigned  in  Panya:  his  grand-aon  founded  and 
reigned  in  Ckit-gaing, 

At  page  111,  Lieut.  Burt  refers  to  an  unintelligible  inscription  at  Gya, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Harington  ;  but  that  contained  only  one  line,  and 
was  in  a  different  locality.  The  present  inscription  seems  therefore  to 
have  escaped  attention  up  to  the  present  moment :  it  is  now  recorded 
as  furnishing  an  authentic  note  of  the  construction  of  the  BMhn  Gfi 
monument  in  the  year  1305  a.  d.  ;  for  it  maybe  presumed  that  the  pM- 
vions  Chaityas  and  Buddhist  structures  had  been  long  before  levclkd 
with  the  gpround,  and  the  inscription  states,  that  previous  miseioDa  to 
reconstruct  the  edifice  had  been  unsuccessful.  As  proving  that  this  spot 
b  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the  Burmese,  it  may  be  remembered  tbt 
in  1823,  a  deputation  of  Buddha  priests  was  sent  from  Amarapon* 
by  the  Burman  emperor,  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  his  predeoeaor, 
recently  deceased,  at  the  shrine  of  Buddha  Gya. 

Translation. 

"This  is  one  of  the  84,000  shrines  erected  by  Sri  Dharm  Aboka, 
ruler  of  the  world  (Jambodwip),  at  the  end  of  the  218t&  year  of  Boddba 
annihilation,  (B.  C.  326,)  upon  the  holy  spot  in  which  Bhaoatah 
(Buddha)  tasted  milk  and  honey  fmadhapayasa :)  In  lapse  of  time, 
having  fallen  into  disrepair,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a  priest  named  Naik* 
HAHANTA.  Again,  being  ruined,  it  was  restored  by  Raja  Sado-mano. 
After  a  long  interval  it  was  once  more  demoliahed,  when  Raja  Saiff tv« 
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SAKHBN-TARA-MiNot  appointed  his  giiHi  Sei-dhamma  baja-ouka  to 

BDperintend  the  building.  He  proceeded  to  the  spot  with  his  disciple* 
Sri  Kastapa,  bat  they  were  unable  to  complete  it,  although  aided  in 
ereiy  way  by  the  Raja.  Afterwards  Varadasi-naik-thbra  petitioned 
the  Raja  to  undertake  it,  to  which  he  i-eadily  assented,  commissioning 
prince  Ptutasing  to  the  work,  who  again  deputed  the  younger  Pyusa- 
KHENO,  and  his  minister  Ratha,  to  cross  over  and  repair  the  sacred 
bdlding.  It  was  thus  constructed  a  fourth  time,  and  finished  on  Friday 
the  10th  day  aiPyadola,  in  the  Sakkaraj  year  667  (a.  d.  1305).  On  Sun* 
day  the  8th  of  Tachhaon-nrnngla,  668  (a.  d.  1306),  it  was  consecrated 
with  splendid  ceremonies  and  offerings  of  food,  perfumes,  banners,  and 
lamps,  and  puja  of  the  famous  ornamented  tree  called  calpa-vriksha :  and 
the  poor  (two  ?)  were  treated  with  charity,  as  the  Raja's  own  children  ? 
Thus  was  completed  this  meritorious  act,  which  will  produce  eternal 
reward  and  virtuous  fruits.  May  the  founders  endure  in  fame,  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  of  Nirbhan,  and  become  Arahanta  on  the  advent  of  Art  a 
Maitri  (the  future  Buddha)." 


llh^Clamficaiion  of  the  NAedrs,  or  Aborigines  of  N4pdl  Proper,  preceded 
by  the  most  authoritative  Legend  relative  to  the  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  the  Race, 

The  S  woyambhu  IHirana  relates  in  substance  as  follows :  That  former- 
ly the  valley  of  N^p&l  was  of  circular  form,  and  full  of  very  deep  water, 
and  that  the  mountains  confining  it  were  clothed  with  the  densest  for- 
ests, giving  shelter  to  numberless  birds  and  beasts.     Countless  water- 
fowl rejokied  in  the  waters.     The  name  of  the  lake  was  N&ga  VAsa ;  it 
was  beautiful  as  the  Lake  of  Indra ;  south  of  the  Hem&chal,  the  resi- 
dence of  Karkotaka,  prince  of  the  Nftgas ;  seven  cos  long,  and  as  many 
broad.    In  the  lake  were  many  sorts  of  water-plants ;  but  not  the  lotos. 
After  a  time,  Viparti  Buddha  arrived,  with  very  many  disciples  and 
Bbikshiig.  from  Vindumati  Nagar,  in  Madhya  D6sa,  at  the  Lake  of 
Niga  Visa,  in  the  course  of  his  customary  religious  peregrinations. 
ViPASTi,  having  thrice  circumambulated  the  lake,   seated  himself  in  the 
N.  W.  (V&v6kona)  side  of  it,   and,  having  repeated  several  mantras 
over  the  root  of  a  lotos,  he  threw  it  into  the  water,  erclaiming,  "  What 
time  this  root  shall  produce  a  flower,  then,  from  out  of  the  flower,  Swo- 
yambhu.  the  Lord  of  Aknishtha  Bhavana,  shall  be  revealed  in  the  form 
of  flame';  and   then  shall  the  lake  become   a  cultivated  and  populous 
country."   Having  repeated  these  words.  Vipasti  departed.  Long  after 
the  date  of  this  prophecy,  it  was  fulfilled  according  to  the  letter. 

After  Vifa«ti  Buddha,  came  Sikhi  Buddha  to  Nilga  Vftsawith  a  great 
company  of  respectful  followers,  compoaedof  rajas  and  persons  of  the  four 
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castes  (chatdr  varana).  Sikhi,  so  aooo  as  he  beheld  Jtoti-rup-Swo- 
TAMBHU,  ofl^red  to  him  many  laudatory  forms  of  prayer :  then  rising,  he 
thrice  walked  round  N&ga  Visa,  and,  having  done  so,  thus  addressed 
his  disciples :  "  This  place  shall  hereafter,  by  the  blessing  of  S wotambhc, 
become  a  delightful  abode  to  those  who  shall  resort  to  k  from  all  quar- 
ters to  dwell  in  it,  and  a  sweet  place  of  sojourn  for  the  pilgrim  and  pas- 
senger :  my  apotheosis  is  now  near  at  hand,  do  you  all  take  your  leave  of 
xne  and  depart  to  your  own  country."  So  saying  Sikhi  threw  himself 
into  the  waters  of  N&ga  V&sa,  grasping  in  his  hands  the  stalk  of  the 
lotos,  and  his  soul  was  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  Swotambhu. 
Many  of  his  disciples,  following  their  master,  threw  themselves  in  the 
lake,  and  were  absorbed  into  Swotambhu,  (i.  e.  the  self-existent ;)  the 
rest  returned  home.  Viswabhu  was  the  third  Buddha  who  visited 
NAga  Visa.  Viswabhu  was  born  in  Andpama-puri-nagar,  of  Mad- 
hya  d^sa,  (in  the  Trita  yuga ;)  his  life  was  devoted  to  benefitting  his 
fellow-creatures.  His  visit  to  N^pal  was  long  after  that  of  Sikhi,  and, 
like  Sikhi,  he  brought  with  him  a  great  many  disciples  and  Bhikshas^ 
Rajas  and  cultivators,  natives  of  his  own  land.  Having  repeated  the 
praises  of  Swotambhu -jtoti-rupa  he  observed.  "  In  this  lake  Pnjna- 
surtipa-Guhydswari  will  be  produced.  A  Bodhisatwa  will,  in  time,  wake 
her  manifest  out  of  the  waters :  and  this  place,  through  the  bleaaiiig  of 
Swotambhu,  wUl become  replete  with  villages,  towns,  and  tirthas,  and  in- 
habitants of  various  and  diverse  tribes."  Having  thus  prophesied  hethrioe 
circumambulated  the  lake  and  returned  to  his  native  country.  The  Bod- 
hisatwa above  alluded  to  is  Manju  Sri,  whose  native  plaoe  is  very  Ur  oS. 
towards  the  north,  and  is  called  Pancha  Sirsha  Parvata,  [which  is  situated 
in  Maha  China  D6s*.]  One  day  in  the  Trita  yuga,  and  immediately  after 
the  coming  of  Viswabhu  Buddha  to  Nd^a  Vftsa,  Manju  Sri,  meditat- 
ing upon  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  discovered  by  means  of  his  di- 
vine science  that  Swotambhu-jtoti-rupa,  that  is,  the  self-existent,  in 
the  form  of  flame,  was  revealed  out  of  a  lotos  in  the  Lake  of  Niga 
Vfisa.  Again,  he  reflected  within  himself :  "  Let  me  behold  thai 
sacred  spot,  and  my  name  will  long  be  celebrated  in  the  world ;  and 
on  the  instant,  collecting  together  his  disciples,  comprising  a  multituda 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  land,  and  a  Raja  named  Dharmakar,  heaasum- 
cd  the  form  of  Viswakarma,  and  with  his  two  DIvis  (wives,)  and  the 
persons  above-mentioned,  set  out  upon  the  long  journey  from  Siraha 
Parvata  to  N4ga  VAsa.  There  having  arrived,  and  having  made  pdja 
to  the  self-existent,  he  began  to  circumambulate  the  lake,  beaeedung 
all  the  while  the  aid  of  Swotambhu  in  prayer.  In  the  second  drcoit. 
when  he  had  reached  the  central  barrier  mountain  on  the  aoatfa,  ht 

*  The  bracketed  portions  are  Arom  the  oommentaton. 
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became  salaBfied  that  fbat  was  the  best  place  whereat  to  draw  off  thA 
mtera  of  the  lake.     Inunediatdy  he  Btnick  the  noontam  with  his 
KUDitar,  when  the  sundered  rock  gave  passage  to  the  waters,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  became  drj.     He  then  descended  from  the  moon* 
tBin,  and  began  to  walk  about  the  valley  in  all  directions.     As  he  ap- 
proached Guhyeswari*,  he  bdbeld  the  water  bubbling  np  violently  from 
tbe  spot,  and  betook  himself  with  pious  zeal  to  the  task  of  stopping 
it.    No  sooDtf  had  he  commenced  than  the  ebuliitiea  of  Hie  water 
became  leas  violent,  when,  leaving  bare  only  the  flower  of  the  lotos,  the 
root  of  which  was  the  abode  of  Grnby^wari,   he  erected  a  protecting 
itnictiire  of  stone  and  brick  over  the  reemnbent  stalk,  and  called  the 
structure,  which  rose  into  a  considerable  elevation  as  it  Beared  tbe 
ibwer  of  the  lotos,  Sis/ya  Gin.    This  work  completed,  Manjv  Bbx 
began  to  lode  about  him  in  searefa  of  a  fit  place  of  residence,  and  at 
length  constmcted  for  that  purpose  a  small  hill,  to  whiciii  he  gave  the 
name  ofMANJu  Sai  Parfaata,  (the  western  half  of  the  Ixtde  hiM  of  Sam- 
\M  Nsth,)  and  called  the  desiccated  valley,  N^pdH — N4  signifying  the 
sender  (to paradise),  who  is 6 woTAXBHu;  and /^aJs,  cherished,  in^>lying 
that  the  protecting  g^ias  of  the  valley  was  Swotammu  or  Anst 
BvDSHA.    Thns  the  valley  got  the  name  of  N^p41a:  and,  since  very 
■nny  penons  had  came  from  Meant  Biraha  [or  China]  with  Mavxv 
Sai,  for  the  residence  of  DxABMAKAa  Raja  and  his  suite,  Manjw 
oomtmcted  a  large  place  of  abode,  half  way  between  Mount  Swoy- 
amUm  and   Gmhy^ewari,    and  nmned  it  after  himaelf,   Maiya  P«^» 
tmm,  and  estid^lished  therein  Dhabicakae  [of  Maha  China],  as  Raja, 
subjecting  the  whole  of  the  inferior  scat  of  people  who  came  from  Sirsha 
Pubata  to  Dharmakae's  rule,  and  providing  abodes  for  them  in  the 
city  of  Manja  Fattana. 

Thus  was  N^pti  peopled :  the  first  inhabitants  of  whidi  came  aH 
from  Mount  Sirsha  [which  is  in  Maha  China],  and  thus  the  valley  got 
the  name  of  N^p41&,  and  its  inhabitants  that  of  N^4U,  [whose  jHimi^ 
tive  Ittigaage  was  Chinese.]  [This  language  in  course  of  time  came  is 
be  much  altered  by  the  immigration  of  people  from  Madhya  d^sa,  and 
hj  the  necessary  progress  of  corruption  and  change  in  a  new  country^ 

*  The  tile  of  the  temple  is  near  the  centre  of  the  valley,  .on  the  skirts  of  the 
lofdy  ^oTe  of  Pasupati ;  and  above  2i  or  3  miles  esat  from  mount  Sambbu* 
The  &ble  nya,  that  the  root  of  the  lotos  of  Gnhy^swari  was  at  the  former  places 
tad  th«^  flower  at  the  latter  ;  the  recnmhent  stalk  heing  eintended  throughout  ths 
interval  between  them.  Swotambhv  or  Adhi  Bitddha  is  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  flower,  in  tbe  form  of  flame ;  Prajaka  Pasamita  or  QuHTSSWAai»  in  or  at 
the  root,  in  the  form  of  water. 
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tiU  a  new  langnage  arose  in  N^pld  by  the  natural  oouxse  of  things.  The 
primitive  inhabitants  of  N^pal  were  all  of  one  caste,  or  had  no  caste. 
But  their  descendants,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  divided  into  many 
castes,  according  to  the  trades  and  professions  which  they  followed ;  and 
of  these,  such  as  abandoned  the  world  and  shaved  their  heads,  became 
Bhikshu,  Sramana,  Chailaka,  and  Arhana,  and  took  np  their  abode  in 
forests  or  in  monasteries.  The  latter  four  orders  are  all  ascetical ;  and  in 
strictness  absolutely  excluded  from  all  worldly  commerce.     But  shonkl 
any  of  them,  still  retaining  the  custom  of  tonsure,  become  worldly  men, 
auch  are  called  Sriivaka,  &c.  to  a  great  extent  of  diverse  names].  Max- 
ju  Sri»  having  by  such  deeds  as  these  acquired  the  highest  celebrity  in 
N^p41,  ostensibly,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  relinquished  his 
mortal  form,  and  became  nirvdn ;    but,   in  truth,  departed  for  Meant 
Sirsha  with  his  two  D^vis,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at  Finncha  Sirsha 
Parvata.  Some  time  after  the  disappearance  of  Manju  Sri  [in  die  TVita 
y6g]  KaekhtSamo  Buddha  came  toN^p61,  with  someBhikahukas.DBAi- 
MAPAI.A.  Raja,  and  a  multitude  of  the  common  people,  from  Kshfrnivid 
nagar,   of  Madhya  d6sa.  The  beauty  of  the  country  delighted  him,  and  he 
remarked  that  in  such  a  land  the  cultivator  must  be  sure  to  reap  as  he 
■owed.     He  paid  his  devotions  to  Swotambru,  and  then  launched  out  in 
praise  of  the  merits  of  Manju  Sai  theNipalese  patriarch.  Afterwards,  he 
performed  ptija  to  Guhy^swari,  and  then  ascended  Sankhocha  mountun 
(Siva  Pdra)  :  the  prospect  of  the  valley  from  that  mount  filled  him  with 
fresh  delight,  and  he  again  celebrated  the  excellence  of  the  country. 
GuNADHVAJA,  a  Brahman,  and  Abhatandaoa,  a  Kshetriya,  and  others  of 
the  four  castes  (chatdr  varana),  respectful  followers  of  Kitrkut  Sand, 
heresolicited  at  his  hands  the  ^vour  of  being  made  Bhikshukaa,  in  order 
that  they  might  remain  in  this  happy  land,  and  by  the  worship  of  Swo- 
TAMBHu  attain  to  high  merit  and  honour.   Kurkvt  cheerfully  complied, 
and  agreed  to  make  a  great  many  of  the  company  Bbtkshukas;  and  since 
the  mountain  top  afforded  no  water  for  that  ceremony,  he  by  his  divine 
•power  caused  a  spring  to  issue  from  the  rock,  and  with  its  waters  gave  to 
hia  followers  the  requisite  Abhish^ka  or  baptism.     He  called  the  river 
^t  originated  with  this  spring  V^ngmati^ ;  and  then  related  to  hit 
followers  both  the  past  and  future  history  of  the  valley  watered  by  the 
•V4ngmati.     Then,  having  left  behind  him  at  N^p61,  Raja  Dharilafal 
and  some  Bhikshus  and  common  folks,  who  had  come  with  him,  and 
desired  to  stay,  KxniKUT  Sand  departed  with  the  rest  of  diem  to  his 
native  city  of  Kshem&vati.  These  companions  of  Kurkut  Sand,  or  Kra- 
KUCCBAMD,  were  the  first  natives  of  the  plains  of  India  (Madhya-dteO 
who  remained  in  N^pal.    Many  of  them,  addicting  themaelvefl  to  the 
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business  of  the  world,  became  bouseholdera  and  the  foonders  of  several 
towns  and  vOlages  in  N^pfi ;  whilst  othera,  who  adopted  the  aacetical 
profession,  dwelt  in  the  forests  and  Vih&rs.  When  these  Madhya- 
d^jBs  had  became  nnmeroos  in  N6p61,  they  and  their  descendants 
were  confounded  widi  the  former  or  northern  colonists  nnder  the 
common  appellation  of  N^p41i  and  N^&ri ;  being  only  separated  and 
contradistingaifihed  by  the  several  trades  and  professions  which  they 
hereditarily  practised.  Thus,  in  the  early  ages.  N6p&l  had  four  classes 
of  secalar  people,  as  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya*  and  Sndra,  and  foor 
•Bcetical  classes,  namely,  Bhikshn,  Sramana,  Chailaka,  and  Arhanta« 
dwelling  in  forests  and  monasteries ;  and  all  were  Buddh-mdrgi, 

Account  of  Dharmakar  Rqfa  and  Dharmapdl  Raja, 

Dbakm AKAR,  die  before  noted  Chinese  prince  of  N6p41,  being  dis« 
gnsted  with  the  world,  abandoned  his  sovereign  power,  and  placed  DkoT" 
mapU,  Uie  Raja  of  Gonr-d^,  already  mentioned,  upon  his  throne.  Dhar* 
Mpo/  governed  his  subjects  with  perfect  justice  and  clemency,  and  made 
pdja  at  the  Chaitya  erected  by  Dhaemakar,  and  regarded  with  equal 
fitvom*  his  subjects  that  came  from  Mount  Siraha  [or  Maha  China],  and 
those  who  emigrated  from  Madhya-d^. 

AccomU  of  Prackanda  Deva, — Pbachanoa  Diva,  a  Raja  of  Gour-d^, 
(which  is  adjacent  to  Madhya-d6i,)  and  of  the  Kshetriya  tribe,  was  the  wise 
man  of  his  age  and  country.  At  length,  being  inspired  with  the  ambition 
of  becoming  nirvaH,  he  abandoned  his  princely  sway ;  and  taking  with 
him  a  few  sages,  he  began  to  wander  over  various  countries,  visiting 
all  the  shiines  and  pilgrimages,  and  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations 
arrived  at  N6p61.  He  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  having  visited  every  tirtha,  and  pith,  and  devata,  and  having 
made  pnja  to  the  Tri  Ratna,  or  triad,  he  went  to  the  temple  of  Swo- 
TAMBHU,  and  there  performed  his  devotions.  He  then  ascended  Man- 
JI7  SEi  Ptervat,  and  offered  his  prayers  to  Manju  Sri,  and  finished  by  be- 
omiing  a  disciple  of  Gumakar  Bhiksau,  a  follower  of  Manju  Sri.  One 
day  Prachanpa  Dsva  so  delighted  Gunakar  with  the  display  of  his  ex- 
cellent qualities,  that  Gu'naxjir  made  him  a  Bhikshuka,  and  the  said 
Raja  Prach  ANSA  after  becoming  aBhikshu  obtained  the  titular  appellation 
d  Santa  sri.  A  gpreat  many  Brahmans  and  others  who  accompanied 
Pkachanda  to  N^p61  received  the  tonsure,  and  became  Bhikshus  at  the 
same  lime  with  Prachanoa,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  monasteries 
of  Ndp61.  Some  others  of  those  that  came  with  Prachanda  to  N^pAl. 
preferring  the  pursuits  of  the  world,  continued  to  exercise  them  in  N4- 

t  From  Vaeh,  speacfa* 
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ptt,  where  they  also  remained  and  became  BoddfaiBta.  A  tbkd  poilioB 
d  PaACHANDA'a  oompaniona  retamed  to  Goor-d^.  After  a  time,  Samu 
Sri  represented  to  his  Gdr^  Gu'nakab  his  desire  to  protect  the  aacred 
flame  of  Swotambhu  vith  a  covering  stroctare.  Gu'nakar  was  chaim- 
ed  with  the  proposition  and  proposer,  and  having  purified  him  with  U 
sprinklings  of  sacred  water  (tra^adas  abii9^ka),g9LYt  him  the  titk  of  Dik^ 
ahita  Santikar  V ajra  Achlurya,  [From  these  transactions  is  dated  the  nri- 
val  of  the  people  of  Gour«d^  at  N^p41,  and  their  becoming  BaddhistB.] 

Account  of  Kanaka  Muni, — Once  on  a  time»  from  Sdbh&vati-Dagv 
of  Madhya-d6i,  Kanaka  Muni  Buddha»  with  many  disciples,  Noe 
Ulnstrious  persons,  and  a  coimtless  multitude  of  common  people,  km- 
ed  at  N6p4],  in  the  course  of  his  religious  peregrinations,  and  spent 
some  months  in  the  worship  of  Swotambhu,  and  the  Tri  Ratna,  and 
then  departed  with  most  of  his  attendants.  A  few  remained  at  Nipti. 
became  Boddh-mlvgi  and  worshippers  of  Swotambhu  ;  [and  theae  tao, 
like  all  the  preceding,  soon  lost  their  name  and  character  as  Madhyi' 
d^siyas,  and  were  blended  with  the  N^pAli  or  Ndwiri  race. 

Aoamni  oi  Kaoksf^m  Buddha. — Once  on  a  time,  in  Mrigadlba-nai, 
ikear  Benares,  Kashtapa  Bhddha  was  bom.  He  viaited  N^  la  pil- 
grimage, and  made  his  devotions  to  Sambha«&ath.  [Most  of  the  people 
who  came  with  him  staid  in  N^p61,  and  soon  became  conloiuKkdintli 
the  aborigines.] 

Account  of  Sdfya  8mka  Buddha. — Some  time  after  Kashtaf a's  vA, 
in  the  beginning  of  Kali  yoga,]  on  the  shores  of  Gaoga  Sftgart,  in  ^ 
athan  of  KapilaMuni,  and  city  of  Kapils-vasta,  and  reign  of  Sadb^dav^ 
Raja,  of  the  Sftkya  vansa,  was  bom  (as  the  ton  of  that  Raja)  Sabtab^ 
tha  Sipdha,  who  afterwards  became  a  B«ddlui  with  the  name  of  Suu 
Sinha.  Sakta,  with  1350  Bhflcshukas,  and  the  Raja  of  Benares,  «• 
vera!  oounseilors  of  state,  and  a  crowd  of  peasantry  of  thatki]igdioai>Mt 
out  on  the  pilgrimage  to  N^p4l.  Having  paid  hie  devotions  to  Ae  telf* 
existent,  in  the  form  of  flame,  he  went  to  the  Chaitya  on  Pdchh&giB 
Hin,  and  repeated  to  his  disciples  the  past  history  of  N^pftl,  as  wdl  tf 
its  whole  future  history,  with  many  praises  of  Manju  Shi  Bodbi  air«^'> 
he  then  observed,  "  In  all  the  world  are  24  Piths,  and  of  all  these 
that  of  N^pil  is  the  best."  Having  so  said,  he  departed.  Hisoompi' 
nions,  who  were  of  the  Chatnr  varana,  or  four  castes,  [Brahman,  U^ 
triya,  Vaisya,  and  Sddra,}  and  belonged  to  the  four  orders,  [BhikahVi 
and  Sramana,  and  Chatlaka,  and  Arhanta,]  being  much  jriieased  wiih 
•  N#pil-d68,  continued  to  dwell  in  it ;  [and  in  course  of  tiaie  ^^ 
blended  with  the  aborigina}  N^itKs,  and  became  divided  into  mffttA 
castes,  according  to  ti&e  avocations  which  they  hereditarily  pnreoed.} 
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Some  time  after  the  <kte  of  the  above  trasBactloii,  Ri^a  GKjkakaiia 
BsvA,  prince  c^  Cathmandd,  a  principal  city  of  N6p6l,  became  the  dis* 
cipk  ef  tbe  above-mentioned  Sintikar  Vajra  Acb^a.  Gv'v  Kam 
DsYA,  with  tbe  aid  derived  from  the  divine  merits  of  S6atikar,  brought 
the  Niig  Ri^KAaKu  TAKA  oat  of  the  bike  or  tank  of  Adh4r»  and  conveyed 
bun  to  S4ntipAr  with  much  ceremony  and  many  religioiia  rites.  The 
emue  6i  this  act  was  that  for  many  previous  years  there  had  been  adefi* 
ciency  of  rain,  whereby  the  peo^e  had  been  grkvonsly  distressed  with 
iKnine ;  and  its  €9n$efMemce  was,  an  ample  supply  of  rain^  and  the  re^ 
torn  of  tbe  usual  fertility  of  the  earth  and  plenty  of  food. 

Subsequently,  Sni  NAaainiBA  Dav  a  became  Raja  of  Bhagat-pattan,  (or 
Bhatgaon)  ;  he  was  the  disciple  of  BANnuDATrA  Acharta,  and  brought 
AsTAVALOKiTBswAaA  (Pttdma  Pini)  from  Pdtakkaparvat  (in  Assam)  to 
tbe  dty  of  Lalita  pattan  inN^p6L  The  reason  of  inviting  this  divinity 
to  Nepal  was  a  drought  of  12  years'  duration,  and  of  tiie  greatest 
flererity.  Tlie  measure  was  attended  with  like  hi^y  results,  as  in  the 
case  of  conveying  the  Nao  Raja  witli  so  mnch  honour  to  SAntiptir. 
[The  dasfiieatioD  will  be  given  in  an  easuteg  manber.] 
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[In  a  letter  to  Ac  Secretary,  reaA  at  the  Meettag  of  tbe  SOtli  April.] 
With  more  coins  and  other  articles  that  have  been  found  in  our 
Herculaneum,  1  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  a  sketch  of  tiie 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Behat,  which  will  be  more  dcscrip- 
tive  of  the  ancient  town,  with  the  size  and  extent  of  the  mountain 
torrents  in  its  vicinity,  than  any  explanation  that  I  could  give  in  writing  r 
the  total  absence  moreover  of  any  tradition  of  its  having  existed,  and 
the  Uttle  information  to  be  gained  from  natives  on  subjects  of  thb  naturcr, 
unless  coming  under  their  immediate  observation,  places  me  m  depend- 
ence solely  on  the  few  notes  that  I  have  by  me,  which  I  fear  are- 
hardly  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

Tnidition,  hut  even  that  of  the  vaguest  description,  carries  us  back  t9 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jbh  an,  as  weU  as  to  tiiat  of  Muhammed  Shah  andhia 
Bocceasorsatthe  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Shah  Jbhan  built  apalace  or 
hunting  seat  at  thefoot  of  the  lowerrangeof  hills  onabranch  of  the  Jumn* 
river  about  14  miles  north  of  Behat;  thisplace  which  consists  of  amain  qua- 
drangle of  800  feet  square,  witiinumerousbuilfings  andminorcourtsattach- 
ed.  is  now  IB  perfect  ruin,  the  superstructure  only  remainmginafowpkces, 
and  that  entangled  and  hdd  together  by  arms  and  roota  of  tfteBur 
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(Ficns  Indica)  and  other  jangle  trees ;  at  Raip6r,  Nyashahr,  Fyzabad, 
and  other  places  between  Behat  and  this  palace  are  remains  of  the 
same  period  in  mosques,  tombs,  &c.  and  the  forests  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  contain  marks  of  a  more  extended  cultivation,  and  of  a  countzy 
more  thicldy  inhabited  than  it  is  at  present ;  it  may  be  fairly  preeiimed 
that  all  the  Musulman  buildings  now  in  existence  here  are  dependent  cm  a 
period  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  Behat  itself  con- 
tains a  mosque  and  tomb  near  it,  with  only  one  brick  house  orendosure, 
but  a  number  of  pukka  wells,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  large  town  at 
the  period  alluded  to ;  but  the  ruins  and  tombs  pointed  oat  as  the 
remains  of  this  era  are  strnth  of  the  present  town,  and  in  quite  a  different 
direction  to  the  antiquities  that  have  been  now  discovered. 

To  a  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  strange  revolutions  that  take 
place  on  the  surface,  in  the  proximity  of  these  mountain  torrents  provin- 
dally  termed  rows,  the  mere    change  of  the    river's  course,  or  an 
extensive  deposit  of  sand  on  a  wide  surface,  thereby  laying  waste  large 
tracts  of  cultivable  soil,  would  not  be  at  all  surprising :  such  cliangea 
are  in  constant  progpress,  and  things  of  annual  occurrence  !    The  coorae 
of  the  Nogaon  row,  as  shewn  in  the  map,  has  been   so  altered  witluA 
the  last  half  century,  agreeably  to  the  information  of  a  respectable  ze- 
mindar, or  landholder  who  resides  at  Behat,  that  the  features  of  the 
country  are  perfectly  changed  since  his  childhood  :  he  mentions  (  a  cir- 
cumstance borne  out  by  my  excavations^  that  in  his  recollection,  "aS 
the  country  between  the  two  rivers  through   which  the  present  caoal 
runs,  and  on  which  the  Belka  falls  are  now  constructed,  was  a  low  clay 
soil  (dhaka),  with  rice  cultivation ;  that  this  tract  now  is  raised  fivebaf  hi 
by  a  deposit  of  sand,  caused  by  one  very  severe  rainy  season,  in  whidi 
the  present  town  of  Behat  was  in  jeopardy  ;'*  this  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  canal  excavations,   the   superficial   5  to  7  feet  of  which  waa 
sand,  reposing  on  a  reddish  sandy  clay,  the  section  at  the  point  where  the 
wicient  town  is  buried  shews  the  same  deposit  of  4§  feet  with  the  same 
aub-stratum  of  clay !     The  Behat  khala  or  ravine  opening  out  into  tiie 
Muskura  river  is  said  to  have  been  much  enlarged  by  the  ancient  canal, 
when  great  mischief  was  done  to  the  neighbourhood ;  referring  to  the  last 
attempt  at  making  use  of  this  line  as  a  canal  by  the  RohiBa  ZABirii 
KHAN,  who  has  the  credit  of  having  carried  water  to  the  town  of  Jdala- 
bad  and  his  fortified  camp  Gousgurh.     I  take  the  liberty  of  referring 
you  to  the  strange  tortuous  outline  of  this  ravine,  of  which  the  map 
^ves  a  faithful  representation,  (H.  xvii.)  as  near  this  ravine  lies  the  old 
Town  at  a  depth  of  17  feet  from  the  surface,  with  a  super  deposit  cf  l^ 
feet  of  a  reddish  sandy  day. 
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The  fisll  or  difference  iu  level  between  the  bed  of  the  Nogaon  and 
that  of  the  Musknra  river,  at  the  point  where  the  khala  joins  it,  was 
-  previous  to  the  present  canal  works  being  constructed  about  21  feet, 
on  a  Hne  with  all  its  tortuosities  not  exceeding  three  miles !  Now  it  would 
be  supposed  that  had  the  canal  formerly  passed  over  this  line,  without 
masonry  or  other  works  to  protect  it  from  erosion,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
such  a  rapid  would  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  have  connected  the 
Nogaon  with  the  Muskura,  and  thrown  all  the  waters  of  the  former 
down  the  latter  s  channel.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  this  did  not 
take  place,  for  such  an  event  must,  when  once  established,  have 
remained ;  a  point  which  almost  ensures  one  of  two  surmises ; — ei- 
ther that  the  ancient  canal  never  was  opened,  or  kept  open  for 
any  length  of  time ;  or  that  works  were  constructed  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood.  These  works  might  have  been  at  the  spot  where  these 
antiquities  have  been  found :  such  was  my  idea  on  the  discoveries 
being  laid  open,  and  such  was  the  impression  under  which  I  visited 
the  ^t  after  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  must  confess  that 
the  reasons  were  so  strong  in  favor  of  this  being  the  mere  ruin  of  old 
canal  works,  that  I  was  considerably  biassed  in  favor  of  the  supposition, 
that  at  this  spot  had  been  the  descent  or  fall  by  which  the  difference 
of  level  had  been  accomplished.  On  examination  however,  this  idea  was 
completely  annulled,  for  the  distinct  stratum  of  black  soil,  filled  with  bits 
of  pot  and  bone  so  exactly  corresponding  with  the  sites  of  ancient  viU 
lages  now  existing  on  the  surface,  and  this  stratum  extending  for  a 
continuance,  placed  the  mattei:  in  a  far  diffierent  light,  completely  laying 
aside  the  possibility  of  this  either  having  been  the  remains  of  a  canal 
work,  or  with  reference  to  the  coins,  &c.  the  probability  of  its  being  a 
mere  deposit  caused  by  transportation.  There  is  not  a  doubt  on  my 
mind  of  this  being  a  town  submerged,  the  reasons  and  causes  of  which 
may  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  proximity  of  rows,  but  to  the  effects  of 
winds;  in  short  the  filling  in  of  a  hollow.  But  when  this  happened, 
or  what  were  the  features  of  the  country's  surface  at  the  period 
previous  to  this  taking  place,  may  well  remain  an  enigma  ;  for  look- 
ing around  us  at  the  present  day,  we  find  the  position  of  towns 
and  villages  invariably  fixed  either  on  the  highest  spots  or  on 
the  slopes  of  valleys !  Now,  was  this  town  at  the  period  of  its  existence 
high  or  even  partially  so,  with  reference  to  the  surrounding  country,  to 
what  date  can  we  possibly  look  to  its  existence  ?  And  how  picture  to 
ourselves  the  face  of  the  neighbouring  country  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
however  that  this  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  to  those  conversant  ia 
these  matters,  and  I  cannot  refer  myself  to  one  more  so  than  yourself,  a 
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doormsy  be  opened,  from  the  great  number  of  oobit  that  bsve  beea 
found,  to  fix  the  probable  date,  when  this  town  was  inhabited. 

The  level  of  the  country  does  not  exhibit  any  diatinet  baaa  or 
hollaw;  but,  taking  a  line  from  the  Nogpion  river  at  the  dam  over  the  ate 
to  the  Muskura,  one  continuous  slope  wiU  be  found,  with  indeatatiau 
at  each  of  the  rivers ;  the  proximity  of  the  lines  of  sandhiUs  and  their 
directions  might  lead  to  speculations  ;  but  these  are  just  as  well  avoided; 
for  if,  as  we  must  allow,  (from  finding  shingle  and  old  beds  of  riven 
many  feet  below  the  present  surfiBuse,)  the  present  surface  has  been  eon- 
aiderably  raised,  we  have  with  the  agency  of  these  mountain  streams, 
and  the  soil  acted  on  by  winds,  data  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  inhansF 
tion  of  a  city,  or  whatever  was  at  the  spot  in  question,  was  nothing  ataB 
extraordinary. 

It  may  be  interesting,  with  reference  to  the  constant  change  of  sur- 
face in  this  region,  to  mention,  that  when  engaged  in  constructing  t 
bridge  at  the  village  of  Gandewar,  about  two  miles  higher  up  the  canal 
than  the  Nogaon  row,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water  for  the  woria 
was  such,  that  I  was  induced  to  sink  a  shaft  in  the  canal  bed.    The  well 
was  sunk  30  feet  to  water,  the  upper  20  feet  was  through  the  reddiak 
sandy  clay  above-mentioned,  below  which  was  shingle  or  boulders  ex« 
actly  resembling  those  found  now  in  the  beds  of  all  these  rivers:  throagk 
10  feet  of  this  shingle  water  was  found.     This  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  bed  of  shingle  now  laid  bare  south  of  the  Belka  Falls,  and  amonget 
which  the  coin,  &c.  have  been  found,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  al 
part  of  an  extensive  line  formerly  the  bed  of  the  escapes  firom  the  kiwer 
mountains.     If  this  is  true,  it  g^s  far   to  prove  a  circumstance  that 
I  before  mentioned  in  a  communication  to  the   Society,  that  the  «KHr« 
mous  discharge  of  matter  from  the  deboudiements  of  these  lower  hifls 
is,  in  the  reduction  of  themselves,  gradually  giving  «  rise  to  the  whole 
country  skirting  their  bases  !     I  may  also  mention,  that  near  a  viBaga 
named  Jytp^,  three  miles  south  of  theKalowala  Pass,  (at  which  pass  water 
is  within  10  inches  of  the  surface,)  I  sunk  a  well  for  the  reasons  aforesaid 
€0  feet  deep  through  a  succession  of  beds  of  shingle,  and  left  off,  finding 
no  water !  At  a  place  six  miles  south  of  this  again,  water  is  within  eight 
feet  of  the  the  surfece.  This  phenomenon  extends  apparently  on  the  whole 
line  between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  that  is  to  say,  water  is  near  the 
surface  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  shews  itself  again  near  the  smfBceaboot 
10  miles  south,  being  in  the  intermediate  distance  at  a  great  depth.  la 
building  the  masonry  dam  on  the  Nogaon  river,  water  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  29  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  row ;  the  excavation  through  beds 
of  sand  and  clay,  but  no  shingle.    The  only  mark  of  building  whidk  has 
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beeD  as  yet  feiAd  mk  this  site  is  the  remains  of  a  foundatioii,  the  great- 
er putt  of  which  had  heea  cleared  out  and  broken  by  the  canal :  the 
hrids  were  soft  and  friable.  This  foundation  was  sunk  about  four  feet 
in  the  black  soil,  terminating  on  its  surface ;  the  great  quantity  of 
biicb  however  scattered  in  the  canal  bed  proves  distinctly  that  many 
more  foundations  had  been  cleared  out,  and  it  is  possible  that  when  I 
have  time  to  sink  wells  in  neighbouring  points,  so  as  to  detect  the 
boundaries  of  these  ruins,  I  may  bring  to  light  matters  of  greater  inter- 
est than  those  even  now  before  us.  The  bricks  discovered  are  of  a 
]ug^  size,  and  generally  speaking,  badly  burned,  (similar  to  some  that 
were  found  on  a  former  occasion  at  Manukmow,  near  Sehirunp^r,  where 
a  quantity  of  old  foundations  were  discovered,  consisting  entirely  of  the 
nme  sized  bricks :)  a  number  of  them  wedge-shaped  2  J  !^^  .g  as  if 

intended  for  well  building,  and  better  burned  than  the  square  ones. 
Amongst  the  fragments  of  pots,  were  some  which  the  natives  recognised 
as  resembling  those  now  used  in  making  indigo,  long  elliptical  vessels  ! 
tiie  Pigments  of  potA,  bones,  teeth,  and  articles  of  this  description  are  in 
abondance.  In  sinking  three  wells  on  the  west  of  the  canal  near  the  spot» 
the  flame  section  of  soil  appeared,  and  the  same  articles  were  discovered 
on  reaching  the  black  stratum.  I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the 
time  when  I  can  have  leisure  to  make  further  excavations  in  the  neigh« 
bouhood,  enahUng  me  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  discovery. 

At  a  spot  considerably  sooth  (marked  A  in  the  map)  a  large  pukka 
well  was  also  exposed  in  the  canal  channel.  I  had  this  cleared  out  and 
partly  removed,  supposing  that  there  was  a  probability  of  making  further 
•diBcoveries.  I  send  to  the  Society  an  article  (either  lead  or  pewter)* 
which  was  the  only  thing  of  metal  found :  a  great  quantity  oighamt  or 
water  pots  were  taken  out  whole,  as  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  well  and 
soak ;  the  bones  also  of  two  deer  (barasinghas),  the  horns  broken  in 
-pieces,  but  the  jaw  bones  and  other  parts  tolerably  perfect :  from  the 
drtomstance  of  finding  so  many  gharras  the  natives  seem  to  conclude  that 
this  was  atown  or  village  well,  and  not  that  in  use  for  irrigation.  If  the 
andAit  town  extended  to  this  point,  it  would  be  extensive  indeed,  but 
-of  this  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  probability. 

The  presence  of  the  deer's  bones  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  a  number 
of  these,  as  well  as  other  wild  animals,  are  constantly  lost  in  galloping 
over  the  jungles,  and  falling  into  deserted  wells.  The  well  in  question 
1VBS  doubtless  one  of  this  description,  for  a  long  time  after  either 
the  town  or  cultivation  for  which  it  was  intended  vras  deserted,  and 
ranained  long  open  amongst  the  high  grass  and  jungle  which  so  rapidly 
in  diia  part  of  the  country  when  the  hand  of  man  is  absent ;  all 


*  This  small  disc  or  wheel  does  not  bear  any  marks  of  antiquity.  — £o. 
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marks  of  this  well  were  so  completely  6blitenited,'thAt  the  present  emd 
-wAs  excavated  oyer  it  without  its  being  discorered.  Tlie  brides  laed 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  description  as  the  square  ones  abore 
described. 

Amongst  the  metal  articles  found  in  the  site  of  the  old  town,  are  i 
great  number  of  »ela(s  orinstruments  in  use  in  a  Hindustani  lady's tofletfor 
applying  surma  to  the  eyes,  made  of  copper  apparently.  To  this  circom- 
stance  my  attention  was  drawn  by  a  native  sonar,  who  observed  that  sov 
artides  of  this  description  were  never  made  of  that  metal ;  the  great 
quantity  of  rolls  of  metal  and  wire  found  would  lead  a  person  to  suppose 
that  the  main  exhumation  at  present  consisted  of  a  smith's  shop !  There 
are  son^  other  things,  one  bearing  in  some  respects  a  resemblance  to  a 
small  cannon  (17),  another  to  a  button  hook,&c.  &c.  The  quantity  ofda^ 
of  iron  smelting  furnaces  is  a  singular  circumstance,  for  althongh  iron  ore 
is  found  in  the  mountains  at  do  great  distance,  it  as  not  the  praotiet 
now  to  import  it  in  that  state  into  the  plains. 

The  number  of  coins  found,  and  in  my  possession,  is  170,  amongst  iriiid 
ar«  two  intruders  that  would,  if  they  belonged  to  this  town,  verycoDoder- 
iabiy  reduce  the  antiquity  of  it ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  there  oolf 
being  two,  and  from  their  i^pearance  (having  no  mailc  of  that  antiquity 
CO  eminently  conspicuous  in  all  theothercoinsfound),  I  amiBuehlndiiMd 
to  suspect  that  some  of  my  myrmidons  have  been  false,  or  that  there 
are  stray  coins* ;  both  of  them  are  sent  with  this  letter.  My  method  of 
collection  was  by  giving  neW  coin  for  old,  that  is  to  say,  new  pice  far  all 
the  old  ones,  and  new  rupees  for  all  the  old  rupees  discovered,  and  re- 
muneration' according  to  the  value  of  other  articles  :  this  may  have  rais- 
ed the  cupidity  of  some  speculator  to  introduce  these  two  Mnsulmcan  coins 
intomy  cabinet.  All  those  upon  which  any  mark  is  apparent,  and  all  odier 
artides  worthy  of  transmission,  will  be  sent  to  the  Society's  mnaeom. 

I  will  oondude  with  a  remark,  that  the  accompan3dng  map  will  giie 
ft  good  idea  of  the  Doab  Canal  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bdist, 
shewing  its  connection  with  two  of  its  greatest  impedimenta,  namdv, 
the  Nogaon  and  Muskxira  rivers,  and  the  descent  between  the  two  st 
the  Belka  Falls.  During  the  ndns  and  floods,  the  regulating  bridges  being 
closed  with  gates,  and  the  dams  thrown  open,  no  water  whatever  passes 
down  the  canal,  and  each  river  or  torrent  has  its  own  flood  kept  to 
itself ;  the  size  of  these  rivers,  and  the  quantity  of  water  that  they  canr,  is 
in  high  floods  very  great ;  at  other  seasons  they  are  quite  dry,  and  consist 

*  Our  author  need  be  tinder  no  alarm  whatever  from  the  presence  of  these  tuv 
coins,  which  must  have  been  purely  acetdental,  aad  in  no  way  oonoteeted  wRh  tteii* 
tiqmties  of  Behat ;  for  on  examination,  one  turns  out  to  be  a  pioe  of  Indore,  the  odMT 
•f  Lakhnao,  both  known  by  their  respectiTe  symbols,  and  quite  modern**— En. 
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of  «0Etattm  iieds  of  aand  withioarcdyanf  rv^etatiom  Tb^  faHsct  Belka 
QODBiAtrcf  twoehamben  tfairty^five  feet  in  total  breflidtb,  paaeing  in  two 
iatao^cfhxkktaumay,  a  fjdl  of  .15  het,  .a  pow«r  for  machinery  that 
HWiUJir  any  aoantry  but  this  be  duly- appreciated,  andbave  long  ago 
led  to  the  Jtetafaliahment  of  a  town  or  city  in  its  neigJibQiizhood,  which 
wooU  haw  throfmwto  tiie  shade  the  submerged  city.  Theselaiis  ara 
vorthy  of  the  attention  of  spemilatorsniider  the  new  charter,  a  point  whidi 
«lthoi(gh  not  direcdy  coming  nndetr  the  views  of  the  Society*  may  be 
vdl  .referred  .to»  as  bringing  to  notice  the  dormant  claims  that  the 
Oaab  Canal  has  on  those  possessed  of  capital,  combined  with  mechanical 
dd^  and  energy. 

y.^Noie  on  the  Coins,  found  hy  Captain  Cauttey,at  Behat.    Bjf  Jamea 

Prinsep,  See.,  8fC. 

The  accompanying  plate  (xvii.)  exhibits  faithful  representations  of  ^ 

<ome  of  the  coins  presented  by  Captain  Cautlbt  to  the  Society.  Iliose 

zinmbered  1  to  6  are  alt  of  the  same  character,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  ac- 

qoamted,  entirely  new  to  Hindd  numismatology,  although  connected 

ij  a  peculiar  symbol  with  the  fifth  series  of  Col.  Tod's  plate*  (fig.  19 

of  die  present  pkte) ;  also  with  the  copper  coins  68, 69,  of  Mr.  Wilson's 

tiiinl  phtef  (fig.  22   of  the  present  plate) ;  and  with  fig.  19  of  Mr. 

Masson's  collection,  in  plate  9  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal ;  aU 

three  series  in  other  respects  difiering  materially  from  one  another. 

f^'  1.    May  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  this  new  series.     It  is' a 

nlrer  coin  of  the  size  depicted  in  the  engraving,  and  weighs  20  grains. 

The  silver  has  been  so  acted  upon  by  long  continued  burial,  that  On 

arrival  in  Calcutta,  wafered  on  to'  the  folds  of  a  letter  for  security, 

the  removal  of  the  wafer  stripped  off  a  thin  film  of  silver  from  its 

*  flnrfiice.    The  impression  however  is  still  perfect  and  in  deep  relief. 

'^Hbverse.     On  one  side  we  perceive  a  female  fig^e  clothed,  holding 

in  her  right  hand  a  stalk,  bearing  on  its  summit  a  large  open  flower : — 

Is^dns  emblem  will  be  seen  below  to  be  common  to  another  class  of  Indian 

coins ;)  on  her  right  stands^  an  animal,  of  the  precise  character  of  which 

it  is  difficult  to  make  any  positive  assertion  : — it  has  a  stout  straight 

trunk,  which  might  pass  forthat  of  a  deer,  or  of  a  hor8e,but  theheadimoi^  ' 

tesemblea  that  of  a  bird,   audit  is  surmounted  with  a  radiated  crest. 

at  first  sight  wears  the  appearance  of  horns.   On  the  left  of  this 

}t  uiimal  is  a  symbol  or  tnonogram  much  resembling  charaC* 

of  the  Allahabad  inscription.  No,  l.but  i^iifu-e^  instead  of  round,  ' 

body.    There  are  other  characters  round  the  margin  but  partially 

trsBS.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  toI.  L  t  Aa.  Set.  voL  xvIL 
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'  JR^MTse.  The  opposite  nde' of  this  cnrioiu  coin  prcaepto  an^aaseni^ 
Wage  of  symbols,  the  purport  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  "Hie 
principal  figure  in  the  centre  seems  to  represent  a  temple,  a  pyramidsl 
bnilding,  with  three  tiers  of  rounded  «ilr<w,  spires  or  domes*  snrmovnted 
by  a  kuiga  or  pinnacle  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T :  the  contour  of 
this  device  resembles  also  the  Hindd  drawings  of  rocks  and  motrntains, 
and  it  may  be  intended  to  poortray  some  hokj  hill,  connected  widi  Ihe 
mythology  or  with  the  locality  of  its^plaoe  of  coinage :  beneath  the 
pyramid  is  a  waved  line,  whidi  may  also  possibly  dejnct  llie  sea,  and 
point  to  some  fabulous  mountain  in  the  ocean,  as  Lanka  or  Mem.  To 
the  right  is  another  curious  emblem,  which  for  want  of  more  correct 
ii^ormation,  we  may  call  a  tree  of  triple  branch,  standing  in  a  frame  or 
on  a  kind  of  chabdtra.  To  the  left  is  the  swaitika  emblem  *f*,  of  fonr 
legs  conjoined :  and  below  it  a  figure  very  similar  in  form  to  ^  or  3B 
or. some  other  compounded  Greek  characters  on  the  Bactrian  coins. 
There  is  a  legend  around  the  margin  consisting  of  the  letters  hitherto 
called  Pehlevi,  but  which  I  think  we  shall  soon  find  reason  to  denomi- 
nate otherwise. 

Fig.  2.     A  copper  coin  similar  in  every  respect  to  fig.  1,  but  of  inferior 
execution ;  in  this  the  circles  of  the  chaitya  or  temple  are  made 
square,  and  resemble  common  masonry. 
Figs.  3,  4,  5  ;  are  smaller  copper  (or  rather  white  bronze)  coiat, 
stamped  only  on  one  side,  except  No.  5,  which  has   a  fisint  imprest 
of  a  tireul  On  the  reverse.     The  form  of  the  tree  is  altered,  and  the 
frame  below  has,  in  some  specimens,  four  compartments  instead  of 
two :  the  swastika  is  also  exchanged  for  four  circular  ringSL 
Fig.  6.     A  copper  coin  weighing  163|  grains,  in  imperfect  preserra- 
lion.     The  only  variation  in  this  coin  frx>m  the.  type-coin   fiig.  1,  is 
that  the  pyramid  contains  two  tiers  instead  of  three.     This  dream- 
stance,  however,  constitutes  the  link  of  connection  with  the  other 
series  oif  coins  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
All  of  them  having  the  symbol  £  in  common. 
Fig,  7.     Is  a  small  square  copper  piece,  with  an  elephant  on  one  side* 

the  other  effaced. 
JF^.  8.     Is  a  small  copper  coin  procured  by  Lieut.  A.  Conoi.lt»  at 
Kanouj,  upon  which  this  mark  A  forms  the  distinguishing  emblem.  A 
similar  coin  is  in  Major  Stacy's  possession,  obtained  in  Central  India.  I 
shall  have  to  recur  to  the  subject  in  describing  figs.  19  and  22. 
Figs.  9  and  10.     I  have  introduced  these  two  coins  to  shew,  that  wliat 
has  been  called  the  Indo-Scythic  series  occurs  plentifully  among'  ihib 
exhumated  relics  of  Behat. 
The  first  of  these,  the  raja  and  bull  coin,  must  hencefDrward  be 


1S84.]  in.  the  nuMM  9f  Bekat  near  SAdnmjpAr.  tt9' 

entitled  the  KadpMses  series,  in  complianoe  with  the  snooessfol  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Massom  pnblished  in  our  last  number ;  tiie  KttMrk99 
series,  also  oocors  as  commonly  among  the  coins  transmitted  by 
Capt.  Cavtlxt,  and  as  we  know  that  these  two  coins  bear  Greek 
ioscriptioas,  and  that  their  epoch  cannot  consequently  be  much 
posterior  to  the  Bactriaa  dynasties,  we  may  presume  that  all  the 
descriptioDS  of  coins  having  the  ckaitya  or  £  symbol,  being  proved 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  these,  must  belong  to  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  consequently  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
city  may  be  ascribed  with  tolerable  certainty  to  the  same  early  period. 
The  circumstance  of  so  much  money  being  discovered  in  one  place 
would  seem  to  denote  that  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  place 
was  sudden,  but  the  destruction  is  as  likely  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  ravages  of  war,  as  by  any  convulsion  of  nature  ;  and,  when  once 
depopulated,  the  place  might  easOy  have  been  buried  under  the  gra-^ 
dud  deposit  of  silt  washed  down  by  the  hill  streams,  as  described  by 
Capt.  Cautlbt. 

t^fs,  11  and  12.  These  coins  are  connected  with  the  above  by  the 
tree  symbol,  by  their  being  stamped  only  on  one  side,  and  by  their 
being  of  white  bronze ;  but  in  them  the  animal  is  decidedly  the  brah- 
many  bull,  and  the  inscription  is  in  a  different  character. 
jRj^.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  are  introduced  to  give  an  idea  of 
tiie  other  curiosities  from  Behat. 

The  first  isa  blade  and  white  enameled  bead ;  14,  an  ornament  of  the 
headdress  of  some  image  ;  15,  a  ring  probably  worn  while  performing 
certain  religious  ceremonies ;  16,  appears  to  be  a  weight  moulded  in 
the  shape  ola  frog,  as  is  the  custom  in  Ava,  and  in  many  parts  of  India: 
it' weighs  360  gruns,  (precisely  two  tolas,)  or  six  Grecian  draehnut,  and 
is  not  corroded^  Fig«  17  is  the  metal  handle  of  some  vessel :  it  is  bro- 
ken in  half.  ESg.  18,  are  the  mIs^  for  applying  Mrma  to  the  eyes, 
spoken  of  by  Capt.  Cautlbt,  as  so  numerous :  in  the  present  day  they 
are  generally  made  of  zinc.  Besides  tiiese  articles,  our  flourishing  little 
mnseum  contains  plain  rings,  arrow-heads,  hooks,  and  rolls  of  lead,  con- 
verted into  semi*crysta]line  hydrated  oxide  by  exposure  to  the  moisture 
under  ground*.  Most  of  the  copper  coin^  likewise  are  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state,  the  pure  metal  not-resisting  corrosion  nearly  so  well  as  bronze. 

HhM  Com$  from  therwns  of  Kamonj. 
To  oonfirm<the  assertion  made  above  of  the  connection  of  several 
other  series  with  the  Behat  coinage,  I  have  introduced  at  the  foot  of  the 

*-See  Bote  <m  a  flimilar  change  produced  ia  sine  pUtes,  vol.  ii.  p.  437.  The  lead 
Is  paitiallj.  eoBTerted  iato  miniam  and  pertly  iato  protoxide.  In  lome  rolls  the 
interior  Is  still  ifietalUc. 
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prese&t  plate«  drawixigi  of  aome  moBl  iaterestuig  odidb,  ^rtxnmihf, 
Ld«ot.  A.  G0NQL1.T,  o£the6tbI.dglil  Cavalry..  «t  Kaacny*  and  thuao* 
ment  received  horn,  tliat  officer  at  Cawnpore. 
Figs.  19  and  21.     Silver  eoina.  weighing  98  grains  each  (|  dnchn^ 

correapondiag  in  every  respect  with  Col.  To^'s  fifthseries,  in  the  heid« 

on  the  obverse,  and  in  theoiroular  inscription  on  the  reverse :  in  19,  sliOr 

wefind  the  central  symbol^  with  five  dots.  oik  the  side,  as  in  hisooin. 
'  Coh  Tod's  observations  on  these  rare  coins  are  as  follows^ 

'*  Tha  fiftb  aeiiw  m  estinBly.  iiot«1  sad  uaoiplDrefL  All  l4»ii  auj  of  tbesi  i% 
tbftt  thej  belong  to  s  Ajmtiatj  which  ruled  from  Awmti  or  C^'aycn  to  the  lDdq% 
for  ia  that  whole  tract  I  haye  found  them.  The  first  I  obtained  was  from  ^ 
ruins  of  ancient  Ujjayanf  twelve  years  ago^presented  to  me  by  Mr.  William^,  ren- 
dent  at  the  Gylcwar  court,  who  first  awakened  my  attention  to  tiieir  importuice. 
He  found  them  in  Cntch,  and  in  his  company,  I  discovered  others  among  the  nfiiu 
itf  tile  Oiilph.  The  charaetar  of  the  epigrapho  I  have  met  with  on  rocks  in  SmtrwA 
irot  in  the  hawita  of  the  Snroi,  the  boands  of  the  eonqnetts  of  Msm AKnsasai 
jLpou.onoTU9.  I  have  little  heiltaluiaiA  assigning  them  to  theBaMomsoTereipi 
of  Rbnandot*8  Arabian  traveUers,  the  Bhalla  Raes  of  AnkuhodraPaUm^  who  wers 
supreme  in  those  countries :  *'  This  Balhara  is  the  most  illustrious  prince  of  the 
Indies,  and  all  the  other  kings  acknowledge  his  pre-eminence.  He  has,  of  these, 
pieces  of  silver  called  Tartarian  drsnu.  They  are  coined  with  tiie  die  of  tibs 
prinoe,  and  have  the  year  ofhk  reiga/'^-RSNAMDOfT,  page  15.  '*  The  Balkan 
dynasty  had  a  distinet  «m,  37&  yesis  posterior  to  VicmAMAorrTA^" 
'  The  character  of  .the  cixcolsr  legend  in  all  these  oeins  fltioiigly:  lesem- 
bles  Sanscrit: — ^if  the  place  of  their  discovery*  be  a  test  of  the  tacfceat  of 
empire  in  which  they,  ciroolated,  theyivriJLbelongtoa  ponrerfiil  moaattk 
indeed,  for  Mr.  MASsoNhss  fonnd  twenty  St  Beg^iram*  (of  tiie«aHie9»» 
bolat  least)  while  they  extend  to  Kaaoq*  Befaat,  and  Benares  on  th$  esst. 
Fig.  2Q.    Aisjiver  oqss«  weighing  94.  grains ;  is  evidaitly -of  4ho  ssqs 

sories;  hnt  herothe  distinctive  symbol  is  lost,  sad  is  replaoed  by  a 
. peacock  idth ezpandedtail :  the  letters  aret not  daqnP^uawbfe. 
JFl^.  22.  .  A  squaie  oopper.ooin,  also  from  Kmoo},  iaotreadj  knownai 

No.  63  of  WiMOif's  plate,  (sea  As  Res.  vol.  jcvii.)  whidi  wi»  dog  up 

by  Cttfit.  Vaica  on  the  Allahabad  road.    It  bearson  the  s^usrse  sn 
.elephant  and  some  other  saimal  prostrate;  on  the  rsMrss^  tho^ 

sj^nbolsthettrse,  andacross,  all  of  which  prove  its  dose  aUianoe  with 
.the  Behat  ooias.    More  of  the  ganoral  history  of  the  whole  series 

.may  yet  be  developed  byvfutnre  discovi^ry. . 
Fig.  23.    A  silver  ooin»  weighing.  7.7  grains*  resembles  a  fanamof 

Booth  Lklia,  but  its.  type  shews  that  it  may  be  a  geanine  oonnectisn 

.of  the  coins  it  aooompanies. 
Fig.  24.  A  gold  medal  weighing  123  grains.  Obverte, — a  figure  dodied 
•  in  the  Hindd  dhoti,  with  armlets,  holding  a  bow,  as  having  jost  dis-» 

-  charged  an  arrow  through  the  head  of  a  lion,  or  other  monster,  on 

the  right ;  in  his  left  he  holds  another  arrow  prepared ;  bis  x%ht  loot 
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rests  on  the  tail  of  the  lion.     Inscription  in  ancient  Nagari  HYKW 
f^^T^^  MaharajadMraja  Sri,  IJwerttf— either  the  same  person  or  a 
female  figure  clad  in  similar  costume,  seated  npon  Ae  Tanquished  fion» 
holding  a  large  flower  in  the  manner  of  a  cornucopia  in  the  left  hand, 
(see  also  figs.  1, 4,)  and  in  the  right,  a  kind  of  noose  ;  ahove  which  the 
lozenge  symbol  with  four  prongs  (16  of  f^te  »▼*  vol.  ii.)    On  the 
tiglrt  in  anoient  Nagari,  the  words  ^VtiTVW  ^r%  Sri-madgkamtkaeh: 
It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  beautiful  medal  has  no  xsonnectkm 
witlithe  subjects  of  the  foregoing  remarks.     I  have  given  it  aplaee 
(hat  it  might  be  as  early  as  possible  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  numb- 
matologists,  for  it  appears  likely  to  prove  the  very  key  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  valuable  series  of  Kanouj  coins,  forming  the  fourth  of  Col. 
Tod;  and  tiie  second  Plate  of  Wilson. 
'    The  former  author  says  of  these  coins ; 

**  They  are  Hindu,  of  a  Tery  remote  period,  and  have  die  lame  cbaraeter  wlildi 
I  have  foBBd  wherever  the  Panim  aathority  existed,  in  the  eavei,  and  on  the 
rocks  of  Jimagurr  Oimaf  on  the  piUar  of  victory  in  Me]rwar,  and  on  the  oolnmns 
of  Imdr€q>re$tha  (Delhi)  md  Pra^Ag  (Allahabad).  Some  of  them  are  not  onlike 
ancieDt  Pehlevi,  These  coins  are  of  gold,  and  in  fine  preservation.  Like  all 
my  medaU,  they  are  either  from  Agra,  Mathura,  ITJ^ayan,  or  Ajmere,  Dr.  Wil* 
KiKB  poseesses  some  found  even  in  Bengal ;  he  thinks  he  can  make  out  the  woi'd 
CSbnuirs.  upon  them/' 

It  is  well  Imown,  as  Lieut.  Comollt  remarks,  ''that  our  ioi« 
for  the  antique  has  indnoed  certain  conning  men  of  this  famed 
city  to  set  up  a  mint  for  the  fabricatbn  of  moneys  xxf  the  olden  time/' 
and  masy  that  are  bronght  thenoe  bear  all  the  marks  of  having 
bemcsAt  in  the  mould  of  jK>me  original,  of  which .  they  bear  .so  imper* 
feet  an  impression  that  it  has  been  hitherto  impassible  to.asaign  ithe  true 
aatore  of  thsir  iaecriptii»is :  CoL  Tod»  it.  is  evident,  tfuppoeedthenitoibe 
inthe  Delhi  character  Na..I;^-Hniewisread  as  indieMahabaliparalpha- 
.bet(see  vol.  ii.  page  412,  649,)  :  and  oidy  now  do  wte  pereeive  for  certain 
that  the  duracter  is  precisely  that  of  No.  2,  of  the  Allahabad  column  : 
jof  which  the  reader  may  oonvinoe  himself  by  comparing  the  legend  tm 
the  obvene  with  the  titles  of.  Ckandrag^i^  in  Plate  VI.  of  the  present 
volume.  Applying  the  same  alphabet  to  the  reverse,  we  fmd  the  name  £^rt 
mad^kava  kmfo  or  kacho  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill  remarks,  by  a  slight 
alteration  will  become  Ghatat-kagho,  the  very  name  read  by  himsellas 
the  father  of  CflANDRAGuexA  in  the  Allahabad  inseriptioh'!'.  I  must  hcBe 
leave  thia  important  discovery  to  the  elncidation  <tf  our  learned  Viee- 
Prcttdent,  having  performed  my  own  more  humUe  duty  of  making 
known  by  the  pencil  the  prize  which  bas  rewarded  my  friend  Lieut. 
CoMOiAj'n  researches^ 

'    *  In  a  paper  read  beifbre  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  28th  instant.         ^ 
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VI.— A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Georgia,  now  a  Ruuiom  Pro- 
vince. By  C(iq>t4ttn  Robert  Mignan,  Bombay  Enropean  Regiment,  Fd- 
low  of  the  Linnaan  Society,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  name  of  Geoi^g^ia,  which  is  i^lied  bj  modern  g^eographerB  to  the 
oomtry  south  of  Mount  Cancasna*  lying  between  the  Ekixine  and  Cas- 
pian Seas,  comprehends,  according  to  the  native  historians,  KartneU, 
Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  and  Guria,  under  the  general  name  of  Iberia.  It  is 
>now  exclusively  applied  to  the  four  provinces,  Kartalinia,  Kakhetia, 
Kisik,  and  Georgian  Armenia.  According  to  several  writers,  the  appel- 
lative Georgian  is  transmitted  to  us  from  the  river  Koor,  Kooros*  or 
C3rms ;  and  they  add,  that  the  inhabitants  ought  to  be  named  JKoor- 
gians.  By  the  Toriu  and  Persians  they  have  always  been  denominated 
*'  GocMJees,"  and  their  territory  "  Gooijistan." 

This  country  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  oa 
the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  at  this  moment  a  small  canton  of  Russia, 
included  within  the  limits  of  that  huge  empire,  but  happily,  as  yet,  not 
governed  in  so  despotic  a  manner.  In  the  map,  it  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  isthmus  ;  though  I  shall  describe  it  as  comprising  the 
territory  between  tiie  great  Caucasian  ridge,  and  the  river  Arras,  (the 
ancient  Araxes)  on  the  Caspian  side  ;  and  the  redoubt  of  St.  Nichdai 
below  the  mouth  on  the  Fhasis  on  the  side  of  the  Euzine. 

AU  was  a  blank,   until  the  Russian  Cathbrinb,  of  notorious  memory, 
sent  GuLUBMSTAsnT  to  traverse  these  delightful  regions,   trace  the  rr- 
▼ers  to  their  sources,  make  astronomical  observations,   examine  the 
natural  history  of  the  country,  and  collect  vocabularies  of  all  the 
dialects  he  might  meet  with.     He  enumerates  seven  distinct  nations, 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  each  speaking  its  own  dialect.     Hie  Cau- 
casian isthmus  contains  innumerable  small  nations.    They  are  compos- 
ed of  indigenous  and  primitive  tribes,  although  some  are  doubtless  ifte 
remains  of  Asiatic  hordes.    Their  physiognomy  combines  tiie  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  principal  races  of  Europe,  and  of  Western  Asia. 
The  writings  of  Moses,  the  allegory  of  Prometheus,  the  famous  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts,  and  several  traditions  of  the  Scandinavians,  dl 
combine  to  satisfy  us  that  this  kingdom  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  globe.  We  know  for  certain,  however,  that  Georgia  was  conquered  by 
the  illustrious  Nourchiev/n,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Jostihiak  ; 
became  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Mahm otm  of 
Ghiznee  ;  was  invaded  by  Alp  Arsklan  (the  conquering  lion)  ;  overran 
by  TiMOua  ;  ravaged  by  Ismail  ;  conquered  by  Tamabp,  in  the  reign  of 
our  EuzABSTH  ;  reconquered  from  the  Turks  by  Shah  Abbas  :    tbftt. 
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although  thus  by  turns  overran  and  pillaged  by  Turks,  Tartars,  and 
Persians,  it  never  wholly  lost  its  independence,  but  preserved  itself  as  a 
kingdom  nearly  two  thousand  years  ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  its  ho- 
nor, it  preserved  its  ancient  faith  In  Christianity  for  fourteen  hun- 
dred years,  in  the  very  midst  of  countries  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
Mahommedan  religion.  The  ruins  of  walls  and  fortresses,  commanding 
its  passes,  and  perched  on  the  summits  of  its  mountain  ridges ;  the 
remains  of  bridges  in  its  streams  ;  the  ruins  of  palaces,  churches,  and 
baths,  in  the  midst  pf  which  are  frequently  discovered  coins  and  medals 
of  Media,  Parthia,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  attest  the  various  nations 
that  have  been  in  possession  of  Georgia  in  ancient  times. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  aged  Prince  Hbraclius,  who 
had  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Georgia,  took  advantage  of  the  anarchy 
and  Confusion  which  existed  in  Persia,  after  the  death  of  Kurssm  Khan, 
and  by  formal  act  renounced  his  dependence  upon  Persia,  after  having 
straggled  against  the  depredations  of  its  inhabitants  during  his  whole 
reign,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Russian  empress. 
SnVseqnently,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  abrogate  his  alliance  with 
Aossia,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  tributary  to  Turkey. 

At  the  peace  in  1 791,  Georgia  was  declared  independent,  and  in  1795, 
AoA  Mahommkd  ^han,  the  late  king  of  Persia,  advanced  to  its  capitaL 
His  first  act  was  an  order  for  the  slaughter  of  every  human  being  bx 
this  large  and  flourishing  town — ^his  next  was,  to  set  fire  to  it ;   and  it 
was  totally  burnt  down.     Every  brutal  excess  of  cruelty  that  national 
hatred,  inflamed  by  bigotry  and  infernal  policy,  could  dictate,  was  com- 
mitted.   Pillage,  murder,  and  conflagration  met  the  eye  on  every  side. 
While  some  were  occupied  in  plundering  the  villas  of  rich  merchants, 
sad  others  in  setting  fire   to  the  hamlets,   the  air  was  rent,  with  the 
nungled  groans  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  falling  under 
the  daggers  of  the  Moslems.     The  only  exception  made  during  the 
massacre  was  of  the  young  women  and  boys,  who  were  preserved  only 
fo  be  sold  as  slaves.     Many  of  the  women,  whose  husbands  had  beien 
batchered,  were  running  to  and  fro  frantic,  with  torn  garments  and  disj 
bevelled  hair,  pressing  their  infants  to  their  breasts,  and  sejekin^  death 
as  a  relief  from  still  greater  calamities  that  awaited  them  \   The  number 
of  those  slain  or  dragged  into  slavery  on  those  dreadful  days  was  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand. 

In  the  following  year,  this  brutal  eunuch  determined  again  to  visit 
Georgia,  but  he  had  only  reached  the  town  of  Sheesha,  in  theJertile  dis- 
trict of  Karabagh,  when  his  career  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  violence. 
Two  servants,  whom  he  had  sentenced  to  death  for  a  very  trivial  onence^' 
entered  his  tent  at  night,  and  with  their  daggers  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
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most  cruel  tyrants  that  ever  ruled  in  Persia.  It  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  paper  lo  particularize  his  cruelties.  In  the  first  year  of  his  g^Tem- 
Inent.  he  deprived  seventy  thousand  people  of  their  eyes,  and  massacred 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand.  In  Persia  (as  we  aU  know),  they  thisk 
no  more  of  plucking  out  an  eye,  than  we  do  of  extracting  a  tooth. 

On  the  death  ofHsRACLiuaJn  1798,  his  eldest  9on,GBOROB  Hbracu- 
TiTz,  unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic enemies,  ceded  his  states  (under  a  stipulation  of  being  handsomdj 
provided  for)  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  who,  deeming  it  safer  to  remove  die 
queen  and  her  children  to  Moscow,  commanded  that  her  supposed 
lover  should  make  the  proposal.  Fudng  her  eyes  steadily  upon  him,  sbe 
said,  "  Forget  not  that  thou  art  my  subject — ^repeat  not  so  hateful  t 
proposal,  or  I  shall  know  how  to  punish  your  audacity."  Her  lover 
persisted  in  his  entreaties,  and  in  an  instant  she  drew  her  daggper,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  her  feet.  She  was,  however,  forcibly  conveyed  aloog 
with  her  two  daughters  and  two  sons  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  had 
precedence  next  to  the  imperial  family,  and  though  deprived  of  liberty, 
were  liberally  treated.  Her  youngest  son,  Alxx  ANnxa,  possessing  an  in- 
dependent spirit,  together  with  an  ardent  love  of  country,  prefenred 
liberty,  although  accompanied  by  every  privation  ;  and  vowing  eternal 
enmity  to  Russia,  he  became  a  wanderer  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 
His  hatred  has  increased  by  time,  although  any  thing  like  resistance  to 
the  colossal  power  of  Russia  must  be  perfectly  hopeless,  even  if  support- 
ed by  Persia,  with  the  ruler  of  which  kingdom  he  is  still  in  constant 
communication,  and  watching  a  favorable  opportunity  of  making  the 
endeavour  to  recover  his  lost  territory. 

The  late  Emperor  ALxxANnER  found  it  expedient  to  grant  to  the  Khans, 
or  Princes  of  Daghestan  and  Shirwan  (the  ancient  Albania),  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  former  privileges,  and  indeed,  to  change  little  of  their 
ancient  customs — except  that  they  were  prohibited  from  selling  their 
children  to  the  Turks  and  Persians,  and  of  executing  summary  ven- 
geance on  their  subjects  by  mutilation  or  death.  Several  i*T«mplf  of 
severity  did  not  prevent  vast  emigrations  into  Georgia.  In  the  year 
1820,  alone,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  Persian  families  CTx>ssed  the 
boundary,  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  assign  lands  ;  and  both  Toria 
and  Armenians  are  continually  placing  themselves  under  the  Russian 
government.  The  Circassians,  however,  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
the  Caucasus,  still  bring  up  their  chUdren  for  the  market  of  Constanti- 
nople. This  is  done  by  stealth,  for  the  Russians  use  every  means  m 
flieir  power  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  quitting  the  country.  In  the 
year  1828,  when  I  crossed  the  Araxes,  the  influx  had  been  so  great 
that  I  met  thousands  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  returning  agaia  to 
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Persia,  and  execrating  the  name  of   Pabkxwitch,  tHen  Governor 
General  of  Georgia,  to  whom  they  attrihuted  all  their  misfortones,  and 
from  whom  they  had  received  the  most  flattering  hut  fidlaciona  promises. 
Hie  whole  of  Georgia  is  heautifiJly  diversified  with  mountain  scene* 
ry,  gradually  spreading  out  into  hill  and  dale.    The  climate  is  delight- 
ful, and  the  country  well  watered.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  Persia  moat 
of  the  inhabited  places  are  situated  in  plains  and  valleys  :  in  Georgia,, 
on  the  contrary,  the  towns  and  villages  are  almoA  uniformly  built  upoa 
the  doping  sides  of  hills  or  heights,   after  the  manner  of  the  hamlets  of 
Koordistan.     The  scarcity  of  rain  in  Persia,   and  the   abundance  of 
water  in  Georgia,  has  been  assigned  as  the  reason  for  this  difference.. 
The  melting  of  the  snows  on  Mount  Caucasus  causes  floods  to  pour  down 
from  the  hills  with  such  violence  as  to  sweep  every  thing  before  them. 
To  g^ve  an  idea  of  the  enormous  masses  of  snow  which  are  constantly^ 
thawing  during  the  summer  season,  I  will  mention,  that  in  my  journey 
across  Caucasus,  in  Augpist,  1828,  a  piece  of  frozen  snow  had  detached 
itself  from  a  neighbouring  peak,  and  shelved  down  across  the  road,  co- 
vering it  to  an  extent  of  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  rendering 
the  passage  nearly  impracticable.     The  Koor,   however^   does  not  rise 
above  its  banks.     Generally  speaking,   the  climate  is  mild  and  salubri- 
ous.   From  April  to  November,  the  sky  is  for  the  most  part  cloudless  i 
but  during  the  night,  the  dews  are  fr'equently  very  heavy.     As  in  Persia, 
the  sultry  days  are  not  unfrequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nights. 
During  the  other  parts  of  the  year,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  rain  ;  and  to 
this  drcumstance  the  fertility  of  Georgia  is  chiefly  attributable.     The 
wmters  are  generally  very  penetrating ;  every  possible  degree  of  tem- 
peratore  may  be  had  on  the  sloping  spurs  of  Caucasus. 

Among  various  indigenous  productions  may  be  enumerated  the  cedar, 
and  other  varieties  of  the  pine  ;  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  the  ash,  the 
chesnut,  the  walnut,  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  citron,  the  peach,  the  plum,  the 
apricot,  the  pomegranate,  the  raspberry,  the  quince,  and  many  flowering 
shrubs,  among  which  the  vine  entwines  itself  in  wild  luxuriance,  loaded 
^th  the  finest  g^pes.  The  most  numerous,  however,  and  that  in  which 
the  riches  of  the  country  chiefly  consist,  are  mulberry  trees,  on  which 
they  feed  an  infinite  number  of  silk- worms.  Georgia  was  famed  for  its 
silk  long  before  this  article  found  its  way  into  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian. GuLDENSTAEnT  dcscribes  Georgia  as  most  fertile  and  fruitful.  An 
Anatic's  ideas  of  fertility  difler  sufficiently  from  ours,  to  explain  in  part 
this  assertion  :  for  to  him  plantations  of  olives,  almonds,  and  figs,  with 
which  the  country  is  covered,  suggests  the  same  associations  of  plenty 
^at  are  called  up  in  our  minds  by  rich  tracts,  of  com  land. 
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The  same  truveller  characterises  the  ooontry  as  flowing  with  milk  sod 
honey,  and  it  still  answers  to  this  description  ;  for  it  contains  the  ridi- 
est  pasture  lands,  and  the  rocky  portions  are  covered  with  aromatic 
plants,  yielding  to  the  wild  bees  who  hive  in  the  crevices  of  hollow  trees, 
snch  an  abundance  of  honey  as  to  supplythe  poorer  classes  with  an  artideof 
food,  and  with  wax  to  be  exchanged  for  cloths  and  stu£fs.  Honey  from 
the  rocks  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  delicioQS 
food,  and  an  emblem  of  plenty.  (I  Sam.  xvi.  25  :  Psalm  Ixxxi.  16.) 
Gulden  ST  ABDT  mstances  the  growth  of  the  date  tree  as  a  proof  of  the 
mildness  of  the  temperature,  and  when  to  these  we  add  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  almond  (the  amygdalua  Persica)  and  olive,  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  ancient  fertility  of  the  most  barren  districts  iA 
Georgia,  or  for  the  adequacy  of  the  soil  to  the  support  of  so  nomerous 
it  population,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
arable  land.  Delicious  wine  is  produced  in  the  districts,  and  the  vaUeyt 
bear  plentiful  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and  barley ;  while  cotton,  flax, 
and  hemp  g^ow  spontaneously  on  the  plains  bordering  the  Caspian. 

The  streams  are  full  of  fish,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  nverKoor,  are 
all  brooks  or  torrents,  and  therefore  unfit  for  internal  navigation.    In 
short,  nature  has  rendered  it  one  ofthe  most  beautiful  and  highly  favored 
countries  in  the  world.     Wild  animals  are  not  numerous ;  for  every  man 
being  armed,  they  have  ever  met  with  constant  enemies.    On  the  ^ains 
however,  there  are  deer  and  antelopes ;  and  the  pygarg  {cervma  pjfgoT' 
gus),   or  dishon  of  the  Scriptures,  called  in  Persia  aha,  bears,  wolves. 
wild  boars,  and  the  rock  goat  {capra  Caucasia)  delight  in  the  rugged 
summits  of  the  schistose  mountains.   The  chamois,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
fers the  lower  calcareous  hills  ;  as  also  do  the  hare,  fox,  and  jackal.     In 
ornithology  I  can  enumerate  from  my  own  personal  observation  Ae 
eagle,  the  falcon  (falco  tinnunculus),  the  pheasant,  the  jack-daw,  in  the 
oak-woods;  the  bee-catcber  fmerops  apiasterj,  the  field  lark,   the  red 
partridge  fpeirao  rufusj,  the  quail   (tetrao  cotumix),  and  the  ring-do?e. 
Game  is  abundant,  partridges  in  particidar  being  found  in  lai^  coveys, 
80  fat  and  heavy,  that  they  may  easily  be  knocked  down  with  a  stick. 
The  male  species  is  a  most  beautiful  bird.     The  females  are  not  00  nret- 
tily  marked.     Wild-geese,  ducks,  snipe,  and  water-fowl  of  every  descrip- 
tion abound  in  some  situations.     I  have  seen  several  large  snakes,  bat 
the  only  one  much  dreaded  is  a  small  slender  species,  spotted  black  and 
white,  the  bite  of  which  is  said  to  be  iustanUy  fatal.     Flies  of  every 
species  are  annoying  in  the  hot- weather,  and  a  species  of  ant  (termes 
fatalis^',  is  very  numerous. 

Georgia  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  mineral  treasares,  but  its  mines 
have  been  neglected,  and  now  produce  but  little.     Gold,  silver,  and  iron 
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arc  fonod  is  the  mountain  range  of  Caucasus.  Coal  is  also  said  to  abound 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Strabo  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
the  nmnerous  small  rivers  carry  down  gold  dust  in  vast  quantities,  which 
being  stopped  by  sheep  sjcins,  placed  on  purpose,  furnishes  an  explanation 
of  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece,  (Strabo,  zi.  passim,) 

I  was  assured  that  the  total  population  of  Georgia  is  four  hundred, 
thousand,  of  whom  ninety  thousand  are  Armenians,  foUowing  chiefly 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  partly  their  own.  There  are  at  least 
seventy  thousand  Russian  and  Georgian  troops  stationed  throughout 
&e  districts*  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  doubtless  increasing, 
as  previous  to  its  connexion  with  Russia,  the  people  were  sadly  reduced 
by  the  constant  dissentions  of  the  chiefs,  who,  possessed  of  unlimited 
power  over  their  vassals,  chose  to  be  eternally  at  war  with  each  other, 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  vnth  a  view  of  making  prisoners  of  both  sexes^ 
for  the  harams  of  the  Turks  and  Persians.  The  incursions  of  these  lat- 
ter, moreover,  utterly  desolated  from  time  to  time  the  provinces  on  the 
frontier.  In  1 603,  when  that  accomplished  despot  Shah  Abbas  marched 
mto  Georgia,  he  carried  off  no  lesstlian  ten  thousand  fiamilies;  but  as  a 
striking  proof  of  his  beneficent  despotism,  instead  q{  making  them 
slaves,  and  compelling  them  to  change  their  religion,  as  his  predeces- 
sors had  done  in  similar  cases,  he  settled  them  in  diflferent  parts  of  his- 
langdom,  and  afforded  them  every  encouragement.  The  Armenian  oolo- 
ny  fermed  by  him  at  Ispahan  remains  an  honorable  monument  of  his 
wise  and  liberal  policy.  These  drawbacks,  however,  on  population 
have  of  Jate  years  ceased,  and  it  is  said,  that  the  measures  now  adopted 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  commerce  have  already  pro- 
doced  the  beat  effects.  The  capital  ia  rising  from  a.  dismalrlooking  town 
into  a  cheerful  bustling  city«  and  its  population,  which,  in  the  year- 1826, 
was  only  2€«000,  hasfiaen  in  four  years  to  33,000.  It  would  be  super- 
flaoQs  to  allude  to  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  Georgia,  which  has  be- 
come so  proverbial.  Their  symmetrical  form  and  regular  features  might 
serve  as  the  model  for  the  fineststatues.  "  It  is  in  Georgia/'  says  theeleg^t 
Gibbon,  "  that  nature  has.  placed,  at  leja^t  to  our  eyes,  the  model  of  beau- 
ty, in  the  shape  <ii  the  limbs«  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  symmetry  of . 
the  features,  and- the  expression  of  theoountenance«  The  men,"  he  adds, 
"  are  fanned  £or  action,  and  the  womenfor  love."  Yet,  HvAonorva  sayv 
titat  the  natiYes,  in  his  time»  were  dark complexionedXfMAiiigepan)  and. 
had  crisp,  curling  hair  (ovAoffiKCf) ;  such  is  the  change  prodooed  by  the . 
mixture  of  iwti^ms*'and  the  slow  but  powerful  influence  of  climate*  The. 
vomen,  however,  not  satisfied  with  the  prodig^ty  of  nature,  hava.  ren . 
ODurae  to  tl&e  odioua  use  of  paint;  and  although  this  is  considered  indicav 
tbe  of  mntjoi  chastity,  it  doee  not  prevent  the  beaatiea  of  Geoirgia.  nsiag 
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their  detestable  and  deleterious  cosmetics.  Their  chief  delight  is  in 
bathing  and  champooing,  which  at  Tiflis  maybe  enjoyed  to  perfection. 
The  baths,  situated  in  deep  cavems^are  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  their  temperature  I  found  at  112^  Fahrenheit. 

Georgian  girls  are  not  unfrequently  married  by  the  wishes  of  thar 
parents  at  the  early  age  of  twelve ;  for,  although  they  are  not  as  former- 
ly, so  easily  smuggled  out  of  the  country  for  sale  ;  yet,  the  Russians  are 
constantly  seizing  them  to  gratify  their  own  gross  and  vicious  indina- 
tions.  In  every  other  respect,  a  spirit  of  forbearance  is  manifested  to- 
wards those  who  have  sought  protection  under  the  imperial  crown : 
— ^whether  it  be  to  those  hordes  of  barbarians  which  have  intruded 
themselves  into  parts  of  the  Russian  territory  already  occupied  by  Ros- 
sian  subjects,  or  to  those  restless  and  infatuated  beings  whom  disorder- 
ed imaginations  concerning  points  of  rel^on  would  not  permit  to  re- 
main quiet  in  more  civilized  countries. 


YII. — ExpUmaiion  of  the  Sketch  givimg  a  geological  Section  of  tie  Strata 
from  Nitnach  to  Merta,  pubUehed  in  the  Asiatic  Reaearchee^  vol.  xviii. 
jt,  92.  By  Jamxs  Harois,  Esq.  Beng.  Med.  Service^ 

[In  the  second  part  of  the  eighteenth  volame  of  the  Afiatic  Researches,  an  ar- 
ticle ia  publiahedby  Doctor  HAnDiB,  on  the  geology  of  Central  India,  eadnaiveof 
Malwa,  to  which  a  geological  section  is  appended  of  the  '*  strata  between.  Nmeek 
aiul  the  British  Residency  at  MirtaJ*^  Owing  to  the  transfer  of  the  editorship  ftwa 
the  then  Yice-President  Mr.  J.  Caldkh  to  ourselves  when'  the  Tolume  wis  half 
through  the  press  (the  plates  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  publishers'  hands) ,  it  was  not 
perceived  that  the  text  did  not  contain  any  specific  account  of  this  particular  plate, 
and  it  waa  only  on  lately  recurring  to  the  records  of  die  Pttysleal  Claaa  that  a  sepa- 
rate and  detailed  explanation  by  the  author  waa  found,  whldh  it  has  been  thoo^ 
advisable  to  make  public  at  once  through  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  aa  aome  apologj 
to  Dr.  H ARDiB,  for  the  imperfect  justice  done  to  his  geological  reaearchea.  Bfany 
of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  refer  to  the  Tolume  of  Transactiona  for  the  plate  ia 
question,  and  to  others  the  nature  of  the  country  will  be  sufficiently  intelligihk 
from  the  explanation  itself,  with  the  aid  of  a  map',  the  examination  being  of  conne 
oonflned  to  the  surface  and  proceeding  westward  from  Nimach. — En.} 

This  section  is  not  offered  as  being  perfectly  correct,  but  it  will  serve 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  rocks  which  occur  on  the  route  from  Ni- 
nach  to  M^rta.  The  exact  limits  of  the  difi^rent  formationa  are  not 
laid  down  with  precision,  the  surface  is  in  so  many  situations  covered 
with  soil  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  this.  I  believe,  however,  tiiat 
the  whole  will  be  found  to  approximate  pretty  nearly  to  the  tmtfa.  I 
need  acaroely  add,  that  the  exact  position  and  breadth  of  the  diflerent 
alternating  beds  are  not   intended  to  be  represented.     This  oonld  not 
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liaye  been  done  nnlessthe  section  had  been  constructed  on  a  mach  larger 
scale.  With  the  scale  to  which  I  have  limited  myself,  a  bed  of  several 
yards  in  breadth  would  have  been  out  of  proportion  large  had  it  been 
represented  by  a  single  colored  streak.  I  have  at  the  same  time  endea- 
voured to  preserve,  as  far  as  my  observations  would  permit  me,  the  gene- 
ral proportions  which  the  one  rock  bears  to  the  other  on  the  grand 
scale  in  such  alternations.  The  line  of  section  runs  in  the  first  instance 
over  a  waved  country,  and  afterwards  over  one  which  is  nearly  level. 
None  of  the  hill  ranges  are  traversed  by  this  section. 

A,  the  overlying  trap  formation  of  Malwa,  at  Nimach.  B,  B,  B.,  the  sand' 
stones,  sandstone  slates,  SfC,  described  in  page  39,  of  the  paper  in  the  Re- 
searches. These  are  continued  as  far  as  Benauti- — surf  ace  generally  covered 
with  soil  from  which  the  strata  here  and  there  protrude :  country  waved 
and  strata  become  more  inclined  as  we  proceed;  west-dip  S£.  or  £.  On 
descending  from  the  trap,  the  descent  being  gentle,  tlie  sandstones  are 
immediately  perceived,  and,  as  we  proceed  west  they  pass  into  sand- 
tone  slate  and  lastly  into  the  shale,  &c.  Numerous  low  detached  ranges 
observed  running  on  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction ;  none  of  these 
traverse  the  line  of  section,  and  only  in  one  instance  have  we  occasion 
to  pass  over  a  gentle  rising  ground  connecting  two  low  table  crowned 
ranges.  C.  C,  the  hUls  of  this  sandstone  fomuUion,  which  are  generally 
of  the  table  shape  represented,  though  sometimes  they  are  conical.  The 
Jisdmir  stone  abounds  with  fossil  shells,  scarcely  a  slab  being  free  from 
them ;  they  are  not  of  the  least  detriment  to  the  stone,  so  far  as  it  regards 
itB  aptitude  for  lithographic  purposes ;  the  substance  of  tlie  shell  ap- 
pearing'to  have  become  homogeneous  with  'that  of  the  stone  in  which 
they  are  imbedded. 

Resting  on  the  sandstones  and  forming  the  tabular  summits  of  the  hills 
occur,  2).  D.,  ihtP  quf^fifose  breccia,  described  page  49.  To  the  west  of  the 
Bir^ hills  oocora  £»  u  yeUow-coloured  argiUttceous  limestone,  of  a  compact 
tescture,  consisting  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  earthy  carbonates.  It  contains 
asmall  proportion  of  magnesia,  and  is  coloured  by  iron,  which  last  exists 
in  pretty  considerable  proportion.  The  relative  position  of  this  lime- 
stone to  the  sandstones  could  not  be  correctly  ascertained.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  Benauti  occur  the  limestones  described  in  page  43.  These  occu- 
py gentle  rising  grounds. — I  could  not  discover  any  organic  remains  in 
the  yellow  limestone,  but  I  have  not  examined  it  minutely  enough  to 
speak  with  decision  on  this  poin  t . 

The  other  limestones  are  purer  and  less  ferruginous.  They  contain 
from  84  to  88  per  cent,  of  earthy  carbonates,  but  both  the  above  vane* 
ties  have  a  small  proportion  of  cai'bonate  -of  magnesia  associated  with 
the  lime.    A  thick  bed  of  kankar  and  soil  covers  the  junction  of  the 
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ydlow  limestone  and  the  sandstones ;  this  bed  is  of  considerable  breadth : 
both  however  dip  to  the  east  at  a  considerable  angle ;  and  as  the  limestone 
occurs  to  the  west  of  the  sandstones,  the  former  may  possibly  dip  under 
the  latter,  and  the  series  of  formations  of  the  narrow  bed  described  in 
my  published  paper,  may  be  thus  completed. 

jP,  a  hill  composed  of  the  out-croppings  of  the  qmrtzformaium  whidi 
shews  itself  further  west.     BenaatiiA  situated  at  the  base  of  this  hill. 

G,  G.  G.  Qvor^^rocA  as  described  page  31.    It  alternates  with  i/.  H. 
H.  &c.  which  is  the  rock  described  as  an  imperfect  variety  of  grasutt 
rock.  It  has  a  porphyritic  structure,  and  might  almost  be  classed  with  the 
porphyries.     It  is  however  indistinctly  stratified.     In  travelling  from 
Benauti  to  Nahm,  as  far  as  the  yellow  limestones  occurs,  the  sur^ue 
is  generally  covered  with  soil  from  which  the  limestone  occasionally 
protrudes ;  but  on  passing  the  limits  of  this  vast  formation,  a  very  nar- 
row bed  of  a  slaty  argillaceous  rock  presents  itself,  and  this  is  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  the  quartz,  which  rises  occasionally  into  craggy  and 
rugged  hills,  and  the  outcroppings  of  the  highly  inclined,  and  in  many 
situations  almost  vertical,  strata  of  which  are  constantly  observed.  The 
line  of  section  traverses  a  MU:  also  composed  of  guarti.  I,  The  separate 
section,  JT.  is  an  imperfect  representation  of  a  hill  composed  of  quartz 
which  occurs  to  the  east  ofNakrum,  The  slope  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  strata  dip  is  abrupt  and  destitute  of  soil.     In  the  opposite  directioD, 
it  presents  a  bluff  rugged  face  and  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  slope; 
M.  Jif.,  the  slope  in  this  direction  being  more  gradual.  The  hills  at  Naknam, 
which  are  also  of  quartz,  exhibit  something  of  a  similar  appearance :  these 
rise  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  bluff  crag  L  occupies 
the  highest  position  of  the  ridges,  and  the  hills  slope  on  either  aide  Oieir 
summits,  presenting  bare  perpendicular  clifls,  rising  abruptly  to  the  east 
and  west  from  the  slopes,  which  last  are  covel^  i^ith  stunted  trees. 
Prom  Naknim  to  Mangarwdr  the  surfiuje,  for  the  first  half  of  the  to- 
tance,  is  usually  covered  with  soil,   from  which  occasionally  protrude 
the  quartz  and  the  granitic  rocks ;  H,  H.  Sfc.     As  we  proceed  west  the 
quartz  becomes  purer  and  more  transparent.     It  frequently  assumes  a 
nearly  slaty  structure,  in  consequence  of  minute  plates  of  mica  being 
parallel  to  the  stratiform  structure.     Thus  far  the  surfiBu^e  is  nearly  level 
It  afteiVards  becomes  very  gently  undulating,  and  the  out-croppings  of 
liie  quartz  strata  are  occasionally  seen  occupying  the  gentle  swells. 
This  quartz  now  appears  to  alternate  with  or  rather  there  occur  indoa- 
ed  in  its  narrow  beds  of  argillaceous  schist,  the  quartz  being  the  prepon- 
derating rock  till  within  about  three  miles  of  ManganDor,  when  the 
argillaceous  schists  become  more  plentiful.     At  and  near  Mangwrwar 
Ihe  argillaceous  schists  pass  into  and  alternate  with  greenstone  schist 
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and  ahoraUeiide  rock  of  a  lai^  'grain.    The  last  is  composed  of  long* 
ish  portions  of  hornblende  of  a  shining  aspect,  which  constantly  intersect 
each  other,  and  with  this  is  associated  a  grey  crumbly  felspar.    To  this 
quartz  is  freqnently  added,  in  which  case  it  forms  a  variety  of  sienitie 
granite.    The  greenstone  schists  are  of  a  dark  green  color  and  of  an 
uniform  texture,  they  are  apparently  composed  of  similar  ingredients 
to  the  last,  but  in  a  more  minute  state  of  aggregation.     The  argillace- 
ous schists  are  of  a  greenish  grey  color ;  they  are  rather  soft,  and  some 
of  them  seem  to  approach  to  chlorite  schist ;  scales  of  mica  sometimes 
occur  disseminated  through  these.     The  alternating  quartz  beds  fre« 
qnently  assume  a  greenish  tint.     This  is  particularly  observed  where 
they  occur  in  contact  with  the  greenstone. — N.  N,  N,  &c.  represent  the 
above  series  of  argillaceous  schists,  greenstone  schists,  &c.     The  coun- 
try, after  living  Nakrum^  b  characterised  by  its  level  and  unbroken 
aspect;  the  gently  undulating  appearance  alluded  to,  being  scarcely  ob- 
served on  the  large  scale,  and  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mangar" 
war  more  deserve  the  name  of  low  rounded  swells.    On  leaving  Mam^ 
gvwir  the  roate  lies,  for  the  first  five  miles,  over  an  uncultivated  level 
plain,  covered  with  soil,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  outgoings  of  strata 
of  pure  white  quartz  are  observed.     From  this  it  is  probable  that  the 
alternations  observed,  to  the  east  of  Mangarwdr,  are  continued  thus  fieur. 
About  a  mile  from  Hita  we  observe  a  very  fine-grained  granitic  rock, 
composed  of  a  pale  reddish  felspar,  semitransparent  quartz,  and  mica ; 
the  last  in  very  small  proportion,  and  in  some  situations,  entirely  wanting. 
TUs  rock  frequently  assumes  something  of  the  structure  of  gneiss. — ^At 
H(ta  we  also  find  this  granite,  and,  associated  with  it,  another  variety 
of  a  iaiger  grain,  composed  of  white  quartz,  greyish  white  felspar,  of  a 
loft  and  friable  natnre,  and  a  very  dark  colored  mica,  the  last  in  great 
abundance.      Shortly  alter  leaving  Hita,  beds  of  greenstone  schist, 
N.  N,  approaching  to  argtllaoeous  schist,  alternate  with  the  close-grained 
granites  for  a  short  distance,  and  afterwards  granitic  rocks  inclosing 
beds  of  quartz  are  alone  observed^     A  similar  granite  to  the  large 
grained  variety  of  Hita,  also,  occasionally  presents  itself,  but  the  mica 
is  in  much  smaller  proportion.  As  we  proceed  west  the  felspar  acquires 
a  redder  tint,  and  the  large-grained  granites  here  and  there  are  seen ;  the 
fine-grained  varieties  preponderate.     The  mica  in  the  fine-grained  gra- 
nites is  frequently  of  a  greenish  color,  it  also  occurs  nearly  Mack.  Horn- 
blende too,  occasionally  occurs  :  and  this,  as. we  proceed  west,  appears  to 
be  replaced  in  many  instances  by  actynolite,  which  is  found  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  these  granites.   O.   O.  O.  the  granitic  rocks  just  described, 
are  generally  speaking  stratified,  and  many  of  them  have  a  structure 
approaching  to  that  of  gneiss.    This  is  even  observed  in  several  of  the 
I  I 
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varieties  composed  entirely  of  quartz  and  felspar;  these  two  uigredi« 
ents,  being  arranged  in  nearly  parallel  grains  of  a  prismatic  form, 
the  felspar  frequently  entirely  surrounding  the  longish  grains  of 
quartz,  and  giving  rise  to  a  porphyritic  stmctare.  The  fdsparis 
the  principal  ingredient  in  these  granitic  rocks  or  perhaps  granitic 
gneisses. 

Q.     Hie  waved  sienitie  gneiss,  similar  to  that  described  in  a  fbrmer 
paper,  as  occarringat  Kardhar,  The  country  where  this  occurs  is  genenlly 
covered  with  soil,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  it  presents  itself  at  tlw 
surface.      8.  Primitive  dolomite;  it  occurs  regularly  stratified,   the 
surface  where   exposed,  having  acquired  a  dark  earthy  aspect.    The 
fresh  fracture  is  coarse-grained  and  crystalline:  some  of  the  crystals  being 
of  rather  a  darker  color  than  others,  and  the  whole  being  of  a  smoky 
grey.     It  is  almost  entirely  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  associated.      This  is  succeeded  by  alternations  of  g^ranitie 
rocks,  W.  W.  W.,  and  hornblende  rocks,  X.  X,  X.  The  granitic  rodos 
of  this  series  are  very  various,  some  are  large-grained,  and  are  composed    . 
principally  of  flesh-red  felspar  and  white  quartz ;  some  are  fine-grained  ; 
many  of  them  almost  compact,  composed  of  similar  ingredients  hot 
are  of  a  lighter  colour.     In  both  mica  occasionally  occurs,  but  in  very 
email  quantity.     It  is  sometimes  dark-green  and  at  others  greenish  3^^- 
low;  the  quantity  of  mica  varies  much  in  difierent  beds,  and  is  very  fire* 
quently  entirely  wanting.     Sometimes  too  a  g^ranite  rock  occurs,  prin* 
cipally  composed  of  whitish  or  pale  red  granular  felspar,  to  which  quartz, 
mica  or  chlorite  are  occasionally  added  in  small  proportion.     In  many 
of  the  fine-grained  granitic  rocks,  &c.  minute  yellowish  green  specks  of 
epidote  are  observed.     Some  additional  remarks  on  the  above  rod»  ^wiU 
be  found  in  my  memoir.  The  hornblende  rocks  X,  X!.  X,  exist  in  the  form 
of  a  nearly  pure  hornblende  rock,  and  to  this  last  felspar  of  a  grey  color 
is  occasionally  added.  When  quartz  exists  in  any  quantity  in  these,  thsew 
pass  into  sienitie  granite.     Hornblende  schist  is  also  common*  and  'wHlx 
this  a  small  proportion  of  felspar  is  occasionally  associated,  m«viT|g  ^ 
sometimes  appear  to  pass  into  sienitie  gneiss. 

An  idea  of  the  form  of  the  hills  near  the  line  of  section  may  l>e  ga* 
thered  from  the  slight  uncoloured  sketch  placed  over  the  difiereikt  for* 
mations.  The  line  of  section  however  does  not  traverse  any  of 
The  general  dip  of  the  strata  is  to  the  N.  £.  and  after  leaving 
their  position  is  nearly  vertical. 

N.  B.  M&ta    is  distant  12  miles  from   Ouda^nr.    It  lies    to 
east,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  latter  city. 
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VUL'-Latttude  of  the  Chmreh  Bmtgalaw  at  Nae&dbdd,  hy  attitudes 
(170)  of  Poiari$  out  of  the  Meridian,  oheerved  with  a  Troaghton'9 
Id-MC^  Altitude  and  JzhmUh  circle,  by  Col.  Thoe.  Oliver. 

[We  nae  the  priTilege  aUowed  u  by  the  author  to  omit  the  det&ils  of  obsenratioiii, 
and  confine  onr  pabtication  to  the  following  abetrack  careftilly  caloiilated  by  the 
tothor  himself  from  them.  We  trust  that  the  Church  Bmugalow  will  soon  beooBM 
t  more  permanent  structure  ;  it  is  a  constant  complaint  of  astronomers  in  this 
eoontry  that  points  of  reference  are  not  to  be  had. — Eo.] 
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Mean  of  the  whole,  26.  18.  03.8 

The  observatioiiB  were  condocted  thus  :  five  aights  were  taken  with 
the  face  of  the  circle  east  or  west  as  it  happened,  the  level  (both 
ends)  being  read  off  and  noted  after  each  sight.  The  instrument  waa 
then  tamed  round  180^  in  azimuth,  and  five  more  sights  taken  as  before* 
The  eorrection  for  level  (that  is,  the  mean  of  the  ten  readings)  has 
been  applied  to  the  numbers  in  the  column  headed  "  Microscopes.'* 
I  have  used  Dr.  Young's  refractions,  and  the  position  of  the  star,  as 
given  in  the  Greenwich  Ephemeris. 

The  Microscopes  of  the  Altitude  circle  having  a  motion  of  about  60* 
concentric  with  the  circle,  I  occasionally  availed  m]r«elf  of  this  contriv- 
tnce  in  order  to  get  readings  on  different  parts  of  the  circle,  and  to 
get  rid  of  errors  of  division ;  but  I  regret  that  I  did  not  midce  more  use 
of  this  expedient,  since  so  wide  a  result  i^pears  when  the  Microscopes 
were  placed  at  20^  from  what  the  other  positions  give.  The  instru- 
ment is  now  at  the  Lucknow  Observatory,  where  I  did  hope  that,  in 
the  hands  of  my  lamented  friend  Hbrbbrt,  it  would  have  had  £air  play  ; 
bat  he«  poor  fellow^  died  very  soon  after  he  received  it. 
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IX.— Population  of  the  City  and  District  of  Allahabad,  in  1831-32. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Sir, 

The  inclosed  census  of  the  town  of  Allahabad  may  be  considered 
more  accurate  than  that  published  in  a  former  number  of  the  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal.  Kyd-gunj  adjoins  the  town,  and  should  be  considered 
a  portion  if  it.  Dara-gunj,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  ma? 
be  held  as  a  suburb.  The  census  of  the  whole  district  or  zillah  of  Al- 
lahabad, is  a  mere  approximation  to  the  truth ;  it  has  not  in  consequence 
been  deemednecessary  to  detail  the  population  of  each  pergunnah.  Some 
of  the  returns,  from  which  the  total  was  obtained,  were  drawn  out  several 
years  ago  by  the  police  officers,  other  were  drawn  up  by  revenue  offi- 
cers. The  revenue  (land,  abkaree,  and  stamps)  drawn  from  tke  district 
amounts  to  about  20,90,000  Rs.  whence  the  payments  of  each  person  will 
be  nearly  2.68  rupees  yearly. 

Your's  obediently, 

'  D.  S. 
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X. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  9IM  May,  1834. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.  D.  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read. 

Messrs.  TTm.  Martin,  Robert  Spiers,  and  Capt.  William  Folet,  proposed 
at  the  last  Meeting,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  W.  E.  Frbrb,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Biandi 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  conveying  its  thanks  ibr  the  XV.  and  X\'I- 
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Tolames  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  announcing  thatMr.WALTEREu.ror 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  had  placed  in  his  hands,  for  presentation  to  the 
Society,  SO  copies  of  the  ancient  Canarese  Alphabet,  lithographed  in  Bombay 
through  the  liberality  of  the  Right   Honorable  the  Earl  op  Clare. 

Library, 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  Vaugban,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  the  American  PhUo. 
lophical  Society,  forwarding  on  behalf  of  Isaac  Hays,  Esq.  M.  D.  descrip- 
tions of  the  fossil  Mastodons  in  the  Philadelphian  Museum. 

The  following  books  were  presented : 

KaUtimidhavc,  F&buls  Bhavabhutia,  actos  primus »  ex  Recensione  Christian! 
Luieoii  Prof.  Bonk. — By  the  author. 

Gymnosophlsta,  aive  Indicft  Philosophic  Documenta :  1  fascicultts^  by  Professor 
Lassen. — Ditto. 

Journal  Asiatique,  No.  70. — By  the  A».  8oc.  ofParU. 

Meteorolog[iGal  Register,  for  April,  1834. — By  the  Surveyor  Oenerat. 
The  following  books  received  from  the  book-sellers : 

Lardner's  Cab.  Cyclopedia,  Middle  Ages,  2nd  vol. 

,  British  Admirals,  2nd  vol. 

library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  lives  of  Eminent  Persons. 

Museum. 

A  large  Asamese  ornamented  chhatta  was  pretenied  by  Dr.  SurlinL 

A  stuffed  Saw-fish,  eight  feet  in  length — purchased. 

Two  boxes  of  geological  epecimens,  collected  in  the  course  of  a  survey  of 
the  river  Satlej,  from  Ludiana  to  its  confluence  with  the  Indue— ^yrecenM  by 
Captam  C.  M.  Wade. 

Antiquities, 

Read  aletter  from  H.  Walters,  Esq.  forwarding  fac  similes  of  the  inscrip* 
tion  on  the  Ramree  stone,  and  a  rough  translation  in  Persian  and  English, 
made  by  himself,  with  the  aid  procurable  in  Arracan. 

The  stone  was  found  in  Ramree.  It  had  been  brought  from  a  temple  somewhere 
la  the  island  to  Ky(ik  Phyii,  whence  it  waa  shipped  off,  both  to  serve  aa  a  speci- 
men of  the  sandstone  of  Arraean  and  as  a  curious  monument :  there  were  several 
similar  in  different  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Walters  also  forwarded  specimens  of  shells  encrusted  with  stalactite  from 
the  Mnsmye  Cavern,  Silhet ;  this  cave  is  remarkable  for  the  sparkling  purity  of 
its  calcareo  us  encrustations,  which  give  it  a  singularly  clean  and  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  fac  simile  of  an  inscription  in  the  Burma 
language,  and  Ptff  character,  found  at  Gya,  and  copied  by  the  pandit  in 
sttendance  cm  the  Burmese  ambaaeador,  with  a  translation  of  the  same,  as 
explained  by  Ratna  Paula. 

[Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

Read  extracts  of  letters  from  B.  H..  Hodgson,  Esq,  resident  at  N^p^l, 
on  the  subject  of  inscriptions  in  the  character  No.  1,  of  the  Allahabad 
^lumn,  and  forwarding  a  native  drawing  of  the  Matthia  Lat'h,  situated  in  a 
wildemees,  between  Bettiah  and  the  Gandak  river,  in  the  Sdran  district, 
with  an  accurate  transcript  of  its  inscription.    Also  an  accurate  fac  simile 
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of  an  inscription  from  the  S^gar  territoiyj  which  proves  to  be  in  eld  Ssnsorii 
cfliaracter^  (No.  8.) 

These  intcriptions,  Mr.  Hooobon  nyt,  were  commiiBicated  to  the  Aiiilic 
Society,  eight  or  ten  yean  ago,  hat  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found  among  ill 
recorda :  fortuiately  he  haa  preaenred  the  originala,  from  which  we  ahaU  take  u 
early  opportunity  to  make  engra^inga  for  publication,  together  with  the  anthor'i 
remarks  upon  this  and  three  other  Lafh$  in  North  Behar  of  a  aimiUr  nature. 

The  Vice-President  exhibited  a  fac  simile  of  an  ancient  inscription  in  the 
same  character,  No.  2,  from  the  iron  pillar  at  Pelhi,  carefully  taken  off 
at  his  particular  request  by  the  late  Lieut.  Wm.  Elliott,  of  the  27th  N.  L 
in  the  year  1831. 

Read  extracts  from  Dr.  J.  G.  GsnAnD's  letters  to  the  Secretary,  oommam. 
ating  further  information  of  Mr.  Mass  on' s  proceedings  in  the  examinatioa 
of  the  Afghan  topes. 

Mr.  Masson's  letter  contained  copies  of  an  inscription  found  on  a  box  eztnctsd 
from  a  tope  at  Jelalabad,  by  himself,  in  the  same  character,  as  that  on  the  eylia- 
der  from  Manikyila,  and  bearing  strong  resemblance  to  Sanskrit. 

Dr.  Gbrarb  gives  the  following  account  of  the  disasters  which  befd  Mr. 
Martins  Honigbbuokr,  on  his  route  homeward :  he  had  fortunately  left  tiie 
chief  part  of  his  collection  of  relics  with  General  Ventura. 

"  I  beg  to  notice  here  the  misfortunea  which  haveattended  Mr.HoMXGBBRORR*s 
Journey  from  Kab61  across  the  Hindii  Kiish  mountaina,  in  progresa  to  Baikh 
and  Bokhara,  in  the  hopea  that  they  will  become  known  through  thia  medium  to 
his  friends  and  countrymen  in  Europe.    Mr.  H.  reached  Bamiln  in   aafety,  and 
left  it,  to  all  appearances,  without  apprehension,  but  waa  almost  immediately  besst 
by  a  party  of  horsemen,  who  began  a  promiscuous  plunder  of  bis  property,  fist 
binding  the  traveller  hand  and  foot,  and  then  threatening  him  with  instant  death, 
which  seems  to  have  been  most  fortuitously  averted ;  the  gang  declaring  at  the  asms 
time  that  they  had  the  authority  of  the  governor,  at  theinatance  of  DostMahomro 
Khan,  for  the  act;  but  this  I  can  scarcely  credit,  at  least  am  very  unwilling  to  tiaoe 
it  to  such  a  source,  though  suspicion  is  implicated  in  the  mystery  at  present.    Af- 
ter the  timely  intercession  of  one  of  the  party,  Mr.  Martinb  waa  untied,  but  he 
lost  his  arms,  which  were  valuable,  and  all  the  cash  he  hadonJiis  peraon.    In  tht 
struggle,  the  KafilaBashi',  the  same  man  who  conducted  Mr.BoRKBs  and  myself 
safely  to  Balkh,  received  several  slight  wounds  in  attempting  to  defend  hia  chaige. 
The   party  then  resumed  their  journey,   having  been  ordered  direct  to  Kh^bidfts 
by  the  chief  Mf  r  Morad  Bbo,  which  my  informant  considered  by  no  means  inaaa- 
picious,  aince  Mr.  Honigbbrobr's  treatment  at  Bamian  waa  likely  to  plead  fiitvour. 
ably  with  the  Usbek  tyrant.     Nothing  further  was  heard  of  him  till  a  few  days 
ago,  while  I  remained  at  Lahore,  Mona.  Allaro  received  a  letter  from  hiaaelft 
dated  Kkulm,  stating  that  he  was  on  route  to  Balkh,  and  an  open  road  before  liim« 
A  large  town  in  the  northern  base  of  Hindd  Klish,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  OxoSf 
where  Mr.  Burnbs  and  myself  supposed  we  were  priaoners.'* 

The  Secretary  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Meeting  several  andent 
coins,  procured  at  Kanouj,  by  Lieut.  A.  Conollt^  amongst  which  was  ods 
gold  coin  of  Hindu  fabrication,  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  legibiUty  of 
its  inscription  and  superior  excellence  of  its  workmanship. 

[A  drawing  and  notice  of  this  coin  is  given  in  the  preaent  number.] 
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The  Seeietwy  alio  kid  cm  the  table  an  extensire  eoUection  of  aDdent 
eoiBi,  received  through  Capt.  Wadb  and  Lieut.  Conollt  from  Mulvi 
811BKH  Kkbamat  Aij,  how  reeiding  at  Kibfil,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Goveniment, 

Shikb  Kvsamat  Ahi  is  well  known  u  the  companion  of  Lieut.  A.  Conollt 
{a  hii  journey  from  Penia  to  India ,  of  which  an  account  was  printed  in  the  Glian* 
nroB,  Tol.  iii.  page  346.  On  quitting  Calcutta,  in  1832,  to  join  hia  new  appoint- 
meat,  he  carried  with  him  copies  of  all  the  plates  of  ancient  coins  up  to  that  time 
printed,  and  others  were  afterwards  forwarded  to  him,  to  assist  him  in  the  search 
lie  seabnsly  undertook  to  make  tor  Bactrian  and  Hindu  coins,  then  only  sparingly 
known  to  us.  Later  in  the  field,  and  bringing  none  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject possessedbyhisEuropeancompetitors,  his  comparatiTely  undirected  efforts  have 
been  wonderfully  successful :  the  collection  now  transmitted  comprises  numerous  coins 
of  Apollodotvs,  MiNANDsn,  HsuMiVVS,  EocnATiDis,  Kanbukob,  Kadphisbs, 
and  mdeed  almost  all  of  those  enumerated  by  Mr.  Masson's  Memoir,  besidessome 
nry  curious  Parthian  and  many  gold  and  silTcr  Hindu  coins. 

In  all,  the  packet  contains  gold  coins, » 8 

Silver  ditto,  128 

Copper  ditto, 247 

383 
[An  aeoount  of  such  coins  as  are  new,  wUl  be  published  hereafter.] 

Papers  read. 
Dr.  GsaABD'e  Memoir  on  the  Topee  of  Afghanistto. 

[This  paper  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  number.} 
Observations  on  the  Allahabad  Inscription,  No.  8.  with  a  translation.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill»  D.  D.  Vice-Pres.  &c 

Br.  Mill  has  succeeded  in  restoring  completely  the  main  portion  of  the  inscrip- 
II0B ;  of  which  he  presented  a  transcript  in  Modem  Deranagari,  on  a  large  scale, 
interlined  with  a  Terbal  translation  in  Latin.  The  Vice-President  read  his  Tcrsion 
of  the  same  in  English,  which  we  shall  hare  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 


XI. — Scieutifie  InielUgenee, 

WiUartTe  Th^eaHee  on  Ae  Mvsio  qfHinduHan. 

With  the  exception  of  Sir  William  Jokxs*  valuable  and  learned  essay  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  we  have  had  little  information  on  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Htndus,beyond  a  notice  of  the  adaptation  of  the  raga  to  the  different 
seasons  and  hours  in  GiLCHniST's  Hindustani  Grammar,  and  occasional  cursory 
(generally  disparaging)  mention  of  the  existing  practice  of  the  art  at  uAches,  in  noisy 
processions,  or  on  the  ghats,  by  travellers  ill  capable  of  appreciating  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  science  of  sweet  sounds  smong  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  instruments 
themselves  are  pretty  well  known;  Solwtn's  magnificent  work  contains  accurate 
drawings  of  most  of  them,  which  have  been  copied  into  other  more  popular  works. 

The  present  volume  therefore,  a  child  of  long  promise,  and  consequently  of 
hi^  cogpectatioai  was  received  with  avidity,  as  the  author  was  known  to  be  a  skilful 
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performer  hgnielf  on  scTeral  inBtruments,  and  to  hare  enjoyed  local  advantagct  of 
observation  from  his  appointment  at  the  native  court  of  the  Nawab  of  Baa^: 
neither  has  his  little  volume  disappointed  ns,  being  a  familiar  and  pleasing  acoouk 
of  his  subject,  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and  rendered  more  inviting  by  fie* 
qnent  allusion  to  the  music  of  the  west  both  ancient  and  modern.  An  antlior  ia 
the  present  day  labours  under  evident  disadvantages,  in  attempting  to  deacribe 
what  the  music  of  the  Hindus  waa  in  the  flourishing  period  of  their  literature  aad 
religion,  when  poets  and  priests  were  also  musicians,  modulating  and  singing  thdr 
own  compositions.  To  have  pursued  the  subject  as  an  antiquary,  would  ban 
required  extensive  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  and  sufficient  funillarity  with  the  varied 
metre  of  its  heroic,  and  erotic  poetry,  to  do  without  aid  from  native  profeason; 
for  the  present  cultivators  of  the  science  are  for  the  chief  part  of  the  moat  ignoraat 
and  abandoned  classes ;  so  that  the  very  art  is  held  to  be  disreputaUe  among  Ute 
more  respectable  ranks,  just  as  among  us  the  noble  drama  is  forsworn  by  nuaj, 
from  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  our  theatres.  Still  in  these  degeserate  dan 
there  are  exceptions,  and  the  sacred  Fin  may  occasionally  be  heard  pouring  forth 
a  strain  of  rhapsody  that  carries  the  imagination  back  to  the  fabulous  age  of  AcMi 
and  Gandharha$, 

Our  author  treats  successively  of  the  gamut,  of  time,  of  oriental  melody,  rags,  lad 
raginees,  (givinga  longcatalogue  of  compound rags,)in8truments,  vocal  compoaatioai, 
and  of  the  peculiarities  of  manners  and  customs  exemplified  in  the  songs  of  Hiados- 
tan.  Then  follows  a  brief  account  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians,  a  oopioai 
glossary  of  musical  terms,  and  copperplate  tables  of  the  varieties  of  time  or  metre 
with  their  native  characters  and  values. 

"  The  musicians  of  Hindustan  never  appear  to  have  had  any  dttermined  pitdiby 
•which  their  instruments  were  regulated,  each  person  tuning  his  own  to  a  eertaia 
height,  adapted  by  guess,  to  the  power  of  the  instrument  and  quality  of  the  strisgm 
the  capacity  of  the  voice  intended  to  be  accompanied,  and  other  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances. From  this  it  may  be  obaerved  that  it  is  immaterial  whidi  note  is 
designated  by  which  letter."  Sir  William  Jonvs  makes  the  Kkarqf,  or  key-notBi 
on  the  Vin,  to  correspond  with  A,  but  the  author  thinks  it  would  be  more  systema- 
tic to  tune  it  to  ti/  or  C,  the  key-note  of  the  natural  scale  of  Europe.  This  depeads 
upon  whether  it  was  the  intention  to  speak  of  the  diatonic  intervals,  or  of  the  ab- 
solute pitch  of  the  instrument.  '*  The  notes  of  an  octave  are  divided  into  22  minor 
subdivisions  instead  of  twelve  semitones,  as  is  done  with  us :  these  are  caDed 
JHi/i,  and  each  of  them  has  a  distinct  name  assigned  as  follow : 

Soor,    Abbrtpiated  for  90^amg»        SruHt   eon^^r%9€d, 

C.  Kharqff ....      Sa Butra,  Cumodutee,  Mundrica,  Chhundavatee. 

D.  Rikhabj ....     lit.  •  •  •  • .  •      Duyavatee,  Ructica,  Ruoj nnee. 

E.  Cfimdhdr,  . .     Ga Sivee,  Crodhee. 

F.  Maddham,.,     Ma Bujra,  Prusarunee,  PreeteCt  Maijiuiae. 

6.    PoticAam, ..     Pa Kshutee,  Ricta,  Sidpunee,  Ulapunee. 

A.  DAyva/,....     Dka Mundutee,  Rohinee,  Rummya. 

B.  Nikhddf,,,,     Ni Oogra,  Joobhanka. 

The  intervals  between  the  first  and  second,  fourth  and  fifth,  and  fifth  and  sixth 
notes  are  divided  into  four  parta ;  those  between  the  second  and  third,  and  sixth 
and  seventh,  each  into  three  parts  ;  and  those  between  the  third  and  foorth,  and 
seventh  and  eighth,  which  with  us  are  reckoned  semitoneiy  each  into  two  parts." 
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OiptiiD  WiLLABD  asserts  under  tiie  diTision  « time,'  iiotwithsUndiiig  the 
wthority  of  Taetini  and  Dr.  Burnet,  that  nomnsician  can  execute  measures  of 
ilre  Botn  in  a  bar,—**  There  is  beenttifid  melody  in  Hindustan  comprising  w»«» 
ud  other  oneqwd  number  of  notes  in  a  measure,  and  that  they  have  musicians  in 
abaadance  that  are  able  to  execute  it."    We  should  much  doubt  this  fact. 

lodiiii  Harmony  is  mostly  confined  to  a  monotonous  repetition  of  the  keynote 
during  the  flights  of  their  Tocal  or  instrumental  melody ;  for  it  is  melody  which  has 
ever  oonstitated  the  soul  of  the  national  music  in  India  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Sgyptiaas.    Our  author  has  the  following  general  obsenrations  on  this  subject. 

1*    UindoosUnee  melodies  are  short,  lengthened  by  repetition  and  variations. 

2.  They  all  partake  of  the  nature  of  what  is  denominated  by  us  Rondo,  the 
fiece  beiag  inyariably  concluded  with  the  first  strain,  and  sometimes  with  the  first 
Wi  or  at  least  with  the  first  note  of  that  bar. 

3.  A  bar,  or  measure,  or  a  certain  number  of  measures,  is  frequently  repeated 
with  iljght  variation,  almost  ad  Ub. 

4.  There  is  aa  much  liberty  allowed  with  respect  to  pauses,  which  may  be  length- 
ened at  pleasure,  provided  the  time  be  not  disturbed. 

The  anther  corrects  Sir  Wm.  Jonks'  rendering  of  rAff  by  the  expression  '  mode, 
or  key,  for  which  the  Hindis  have  the  distinct  word  Chat  :^rdff  signifies  rather 
'Abw' or '«»•.' 

The  personification  ofrd^e  and  raginee$t  and  the  series  of  pictures  called  ragma- 
Uif  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  remarks  ;  it  would  have  increased  the 
interest  of  the  work  to  European  readers  had  the  descriptions  of  these  been  accom- 
panied by  engravings  of  a  selected  series  of  drawings,  but  we  are  aware  that  this 
could  not  have  been  easily  done  in  India.    The  sixteen  melodies  set  to  music  (ail. 
ways  eicepting  the  impossible  7-quaver  airs)  form  however,  an  interesting  part  of 
^  anther's  labour ;  the  effect  of  metre  is  strikingly  marked  in  some  of  these  airs. 
We  cannot  resist  pointing  out  the  close  resemblance  of  the  9th   (a  Persian  gha- 
nl,)  to  the  hexameter  verse  ;  by  transposing  the  first  and  second  section  in  each 
line  and  adding  one  long  foot  the  metre  becomes  perfect : 
Aidftvagari  dil  bnrda  sa  man  {tS)  jalva  numiU, 
Ki^kulahi  sarrin  kamarf  {ham)  tanga  qubti, 
Man  bslvatfiiash  ky  rasam  in  (att)  has  ki  barfiiash, 
Kh^ka  shavam  rdzi  (M)  bdsam  (man)  kafi  pii. 
which  may  be  anglicized  in  the  metre  of  the  original ; — 
(Dil  borda  xa  man — ashvagnri— jalva  num^f ,  &c.) 

Oh  thief  of  my  heart,  eye  me  not  so— shining  so  brightly 
With  head  dress  awry— girdle  of  gold— boddice  bound  tightly— 
When,  when  shall  we  meet !  Ah  not  in  life — not  till  my  ashes 
Lie  strew'd  in  thy  path— kissing  thy  feet— treading  so  lightly. 

^.-^RepreUHtaH&n  in  Roman  Charaetere  of  the  principal  Anatic  Alphabetic 
Mr.  TnnvBLTAN  has  done  an  eminent  service  to  literature,  and  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  in  particular,  by  standing  forth  as  the  advocate  of  Sir  William  Jonbs' 
mode  of  expressing  natiye  characters  in  the  Roman  Alphabet.  The  cause  had 
Aoarly  become  desperate,  both  from  the  influence  and  popularity  of  the  Gilchris- 
^ian  system*,  and  from  the  adoption  of  a  modification  of  the  latter  by  the  Qor. 

•  These  are  the  only  two  radically  opposed  systems,  taking  the  characters  of  the 
vowels  as  the  most  obvious  test :  the  numerous  modifications  of  the  consonaato  are  of 
Blaor  importance. 

K  X 
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erBuent  inito  nxnreys  an^  rtcords  ;^wlieB,we  aiay  sif ,  tlM  MtkluM  been  tuned  Vf 
one  whose  official  8itiiatioii,and  whose  seal  in  the  csue,  promise  all  the  success  that 
hfonan  efforts  can  command.  T^e  scheme  has  been  piimted  and  circiilated  otea- 
siyely ; — ^it  has  been  adopted  in  the  ftrsiaa  office  :--aiid  ui  •cbool-'books  now  prist- 
ing  by  the  promvlgator:  while  on  the  other  hand  all  tike  learned  orieatal  sodetiei 
and  their  members  haye  erer  pursued  it,  and  willrejoioe  ia  leading  it  their  renewed 
support.  The  distinctions  and  marks  introduced  to  discriminate  the  difereat 
classes  of  letters  (guttural,  nasal,  &c.)  are  judieioTaSi  ^nd  can  hardly  be  esteesoed  s 
departure  from  Sir  William's  scheme,  while  their  ocpasional  omisaiou  will  be  no 
stumbling  block  to  the  scholar,  whose  memory  will  recur  to  th«  original  orthogn- 
phy  of  the  word  in  the  oriental  charact^.  We  wish  that  all  contributions  to  the 
Journal  co^ld  be  made  to  conform  to  the  systeqi ;  but  with  Europeans  this  nceessari* 
ly  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  nattre  characters^  otherwise  the  frUadoos 
ear  must  erer  continue  to  guide  the  truTcller's  pen  as  he  puts  down  names  and  places 
in  his  note-book.  The  promulgation  of  our  author's  scheme  will  however  now 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  teaching  tbe  European  alphabet  to  the  natives,  whik 
it  makes  theirs  known  to  us  in  return.  lli«t  it  will  have  the  further  effect  of  dii* 
placing  the  Nagari  i|nd  Per^an  alphabeta  aa  expected  by  the  origiaator,  is  a 
poifit  of  ^hich  the  discussion  may  be  safbly  pos^ned  for  a  few  hundred  yean ! 
It  is  not  contended  that  existing  knowledge  can  or  ought  to  be  suppressed  ; — thit 
during  the  traimiimi  period,  books  are  not  to  be  furnished  in  every  type  for  idiich 
there  is  a  demand  ;-^but  it  is  assumed  that  the  superiority  of  the  r^otmtd  systoa 
fill  be  gradually  perceiTcd,  and  that "  the  native  alphabets,  retiring  before  the  Bo* 
man,  ifnd  being  naturally  displaoed  by  its  incumbent  and  increasing  weight,  will 
eventually  without  violence  or  alarm,  disappear  from  off  the  land." 

We  feel  no  disposition  to  contend  against  the  specul&tive  fonihUUjf :  the  qjwestion 
requires  too  many  concurrent  data,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  rational  argument : — 
and  as  to  the  abstractadvaiitages  of  an  univenal  alphabet, they  will  be  as  readily  grant* 
edby  all  men  as  those  of  en  universal  language,— All  we  would  mainlain  is^  that 
efforts  should  not  be  relaxed  in  spreading  the  blessings  of  education  through  the 
medium  of  the  native  languages  and  the  native  alphabets,  in  anticipation  of  tfbe 
sudden  and  miraculous  substitution  of  a  type  utterly  fo^/^lgn  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  popuUtion.  ^^^^  ^^^  "  ^ 

*  »'       .  !■  I    ■       I  ■■  ,,  I    ■■    it   St  ti  I  wm 

XII. — Eurppean  Science. 

nmarU  oi|  Me  Jbepwi  tftki  JFirs/  and  Second  MeeHnfft  (1831  and  1832)  qf  tie 
BHtUh  Anoeiaiionfor  the  4d»meement  qf  Science.  By  D.  Butter,  M.  i>.,  Saor- 
gem,  Bengal  Eetabliehment. 

Four  years  ago,  Babbage  and  BnBwrsTna  sounded  the  alarm  of  ^'British  science  in 
danger !"  and  well  have  the  philosophers  of  England  respoaded  to  the  summons. 
The  recent  publication  of  this  admirable  report  will  constitute  an  important  era  in 
our  history :  it  is  indeed  imposssible  to  calculate  the  full  rcsulU  of  this  organisa- 
tion of  the  scientific  strength  of  the  country.  The  plan  adopted,  of  publiahing  aa 
account,  by  the  most  oompetent  associate,  of  the  recent  history  and  actual  state  of 
each  department  of  science,  is  a  signal  hoop  conferred  upon  its  admirers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  more  especially  upon  residents  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
empire,  where  the  original  sources  of  such  information  are  inaccessible.  The 
peculiar  exceUence  of  these  treatises  consists  in  their  shewing,  upon  good  autho- 
rity, and  up  to  a  recent  date,  the  exact  pointo  where  knowledge  terminates  and 
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ignoranee  iMgins;  tihereby  indicating  fbe  most  promising  lines  of  {ntastigation 
for  future  eiplorers,  and  obfiating  all  the  useless  and  imgratefol  labour  of  re* 
discovery. 

Perhaps  the  most  finished  of  these  essays  is  Mr.  Aibt's  astronomy.  Ha 
notes,  u  characteristic  of  ita  progresa  in  England,  during  the  present  century,  an 
adndve  attention  to  the  perfeeticpn  of  instruments,  and  a  teal  for  accumulating 
obeervations,  which  remain  uselesa  until  they  are  reduced  and  applied  by  the 
expert  and  ingenious  analysts  of  the  continent.  But  how  many  thousands  of  these 
muit  be  lost  in  tlieir  original  form,  for  ever  uoknown  to  the  skilful  metaliurgistSy 
who  could  extract  the  Taluable  metal  from  this  heap  of  ore  1  The  public  gratitude 
will  not  be  withheld  from  those  who  thus  sacrifice  fortune,  time,  and  health,  to  the 
coniparatiTely  humble  toil  of  obserration,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the  Baconian 
node  of  seeking  for  truth  can  be  undervalued;  but  surely  there  is  a  savour  of 
nltnusm  in  this  blind  devotion  to  the  occupation  of  storing  up  barren  facts,  to  the 
total  neglect  of  moderate  generalisation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
nearly  all  the  physical  sciences,  several  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  haye  been 
the  result  of  happy  ^metier,  which  gave  a  new  and  infinitely  more  productive 
direction  to  the  views  of  investigators.  Astronomy,  in  short,  is  in  want  of  what 
Ltux  has  so  ably  done  for  geology.  Conclusions,  bearing  to  each  other  the  most 
striking  relations  of  analogy,  are  allowed  to  stand  as  ultimate  and  isolated  facts ;  while 
by  ooaneeting  them,  not  only  would  their  own  authenticity  be  more  firmly  esta- 
Ulsked,  but  they  would  directly  lead  to  others  which  might  without  this  aid  be  nn<* 
sttaiBable. 

Thus  the  recent  annals  of  Astronomy  are  foil  of  icatte^ed  evidences  of  a  coif • 
staat  process  of  mneompeiuai$d  mitrmetuM,  whereby  nebuUe  are  converted  intd 
stars,  and  separate  stars  converted  probably  into  binary  or  multiple  systems, 
lastead  of  regarding  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars  as  merely  the  result  of  the 
universal  law  by  which  they  all  tend  to  approach  one  another  in  times  inversely 
proportional  td  tiieir  respective  masses,  and  to  the  squares  of  their  respectiTe  die* 
taaees,  even  the  enlarged  mind  of  Sir  Jobn  Hseschil  haa  been  employed  in  a 
fimitless  attempt  to  shew  that  the  only  real  change  of  this  kind  now  in  progress  Is 
the  mntoal  approach  of  Our  sun  and  Hercules,  and  that  the  proper  motions  of  other 
stars  are  merely  a  persptfctive  appearance  occasioned  by  their  being  sittiated  at 
very  different  distancea  from  Our  system,    'thert  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of 
them  depend  upon  this  «ansa ;  but  this  attempted  restriction  of  a  universal  law  to 
a  sing^  case  is  a  retrograde  step  in  generalization,  and  an  admitted  failure.    It 
seens,  on  the  contrary,  highly  probable  that  all  the  stars  of  the  greater  magnitudes  are 
ipproaching  our  sun  in  nearly  right  lines,  and  are  destined,  miUions  of  ages  hence, 
to  form  multiple  systems  with  our  sun,  and  some  of  the  stars  in  the  constellation  of 
percales ;  whence  would  arise  the  necessity  of  a  new  creation  of  organised  bdngs, 
fitted  to  exist  in  the  temperatures  which  vrould  he  produced  by  this   new  order  of 
^ngs.    The  comp^cation  of  attractions  to  which  each  star  is  exposed  during  this 
accelerated  approach  must  render  the  ease  of  actual  collision  between  any  pair  of 
them  a  Tery  uncommon  occurrence ;  instead  of  impinging  upon,  they  will  ptui 
each  other,  and  will  thenceforth  revolve  in  ellipsea  having  their  common  centre  of 
gravity  in  one  focus.    That  such  a  process  of  condensation  is  going  on,  we  haFe 
uot  only  the  evidence  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  apparent  MjMro^ioii  of  the  slhra 
of  Hercules ; — ^the  rest  of  our  nebula  is  undergoing  the  samechange,  the  milky  way  visi* 
Uy  "  breaking  up,"  ai  Sir  W.  Hbbschbl  expressed  it,  in  many  places  into  similar 
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d/etacbed  grovpt.  This  if  the  vaayoidable  resist  of  tli«  milijfetfDa  of  •  jWIt  vbi* 
Terte  of  moTeable  bodies  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  nncompenaated  bj  anj  progee* 
tile  force  acting  tangentially  to  the  radios  of  the  system. 

^  The  precipitation  of  meteoric  eionee  upon  the  earth  is,iB  all  probabifitj,  another 
consequence  of  inadequately  restrained  gravitation.  The  ckrody  form  in  whiek 
they  first  appear  in  the  heayens,  the  light  and  detonation  which  precede  their  laD, 
and  the  ignited  and  occasionally  simi-fluid  state  which  they  immediately  after  wards 
present,  all  go  to  prove  that,  until  their  immersion  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
their  subjection  to  its  pressure,  these  bodies  existed  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  wen 
cometary  satellites  of  the  earth,  invisible  when  at  a  great  distance,  by  renott  of  dto 
smallness  of  their  site.  It  seems  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  in  tks 
event  of  any  portion  of  a  great  comet  being  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  tiieeartii*i 
attractions,  the  result  would  be  a  precipitation  of  meteorie  dust,  and  stones  of 
yarious  magnitudes,  from  the  smallest  aerolite  up  to  the  largest  meteoric  bloeks, 
such  as  have  been  found  in  Greenland  and  on  the  plains  of  Russia  and  Ajoeriea. 

A  cause,  which  will  accelerate  the  ftll  of  these  bodies,  especially  of  those  whish 
confine  their  gyrations  to  one  sun  or  planet  as  a  focus,  is  the  long  doubted,  madi 
ridiculed,  but  now  universally  acknowledged  bthik  of  Sir  Iba.ac  Nbwton,  whosa 
bold  and  fortunate  coigectures  regarding  the  ezistenoe  of  this  medium,  and  the 
combustibility  of  the  diamond,  will  ever  be  remembered,  among  the   proudest  tri- 
umphs of  the  human  intellect.    By  opposing  to  the  projectile  force  of  these  v^ou- 
ry  masses  a  continual  resistenee,  greater*  perhaps  the  nearer  to  the  sun  sad 
planets,  their  centrifugal  force  will  at  last  be  so  far  weakened  that  collision  widi 
a  sun  or  planet  must  ensue.    As  meteoric  dust  and  stones  hsTe  in  all  ages  Uea 
upon  the  earth,  so  will  the  comets  of  Enckb  andBiiLA,  now  entangled  within  o« 
s^n*s  exclusivef  attraction,  be  finally  thrown  upon  that  luminary :  the  chjusces  ef 
their  striking  a  planet  or  even  approaching  so  near  to  one  as  to  sufier  n  delleetieu 
of  course,  which  would  again  throw  them  out  of  the  solar  system,  are  too  minite 
fpr  calculation.    That  the  dense  planets  themsrives  and  t^eir  sateUitea  similariy 
suffer  a  constent  retardation,  constantly  approach  their  foei,  and  wvnld  in  time 
come  in  contact  with  them,  cannot  be  doubted  without  calling  in  qaestioa  the 
nuversaUty  and  equaliiy  of  the  kw  of  gravitetion ;  but  their  comparatSvely  great 
inertia  makes  the  change  so  slow  as  to  escape  observation,  and  the  OM^or  mis  of 
each  planet's  orbit  is  practically  considered  as  of  invariable^  lengths* 

*  Encks*s  comet  has  been  observed  to  contract  ite  diameter  as  It  f^pnmcAiee  €be 
sun,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  etherial  medium  has  there  a  greater  denaitf  , 
occasioned  by  its  gravitetion  to  the  sun,  and  consequently  a  greater  pressure  upon  the 
gaseous  mass  of  the  comet,  and  a  more  powerful  resistance  to  iU  motion. 

t  It  may  be  ooi^eetured  that  many  of  the  comete  of  immense  period  never  have 
tliclr  periheUon  twice  round  the  same  sun,  but  travel  in  a  xigxag  course  over  the  whole 
extent  of  our  nebula  in  the  milky  way  ;  their  projectne  force  being  always  suflkieatly 
great  to  carry  tliem  within  the  attraction  of  stars  different  from  those  where  they  had 
their  last  periheUa.  ' 

J  The  ^stance  of  the  ether  must  give  an  eccentric  form  to  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
tocrease  the  pressure  upon  that  side  of  the  earth  which  is  most /orward  in   ite  orbit 

^^ir^"^  "'"'*  ^^  ^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^'^  revolution  round  ite  axis,  but  a 
cmteNbalaadng  agent  is  here  at  trork^^^  shrinking  of  tiie  earth  by  cooling,  which 
would  have  an  opposite  efflect.  w,~-^r 
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It  9ppeu9  ortfeaiely  probablA  that  thdse  meteor*  wbicli  are  obwrred  to  more 
liorizoatallj  orer  eztenstye  portions  of  tlie  earth's  sarface  would,  if  watched  to  tha 
sad  of  their  eonrte,  be  found  to  termiiiate  this  by  an  explosion  and  fall  of  aerolites. 
It  is  dio  ptebable  that  the  onlj  remaining  phenomenon  of  analo^ons  character, 
^etofftUmffiian,  which  may  be  constantly  seen  to  occur  in  the  field  of  a  large 
teleieope,  is  a  ease  of  precisely  the  same  kind — ^minnte  cometary  clouds,  condensed 
•ad  ftomt  into  dost  by  t&e  pressnre  and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  ex- 
tlaetioa  of  light  which  wonld  follow  snch  condensation  and  combustion*. 

Ab  apparent  exoeptioii  to  the  general  process  of  attraction  presents  itself  in  the 
Mse  of  a  few  fixed  stars,  which  are  supposed  to  haye  been  changed  into  nebulae. 
It  u  more  probable  that  no  such  change  has  occurred,  and  that  the  mistake  has 
happened  through  the  insufficient  power  of  the  telescopes  of  early  observers. 

Mr.  Airt's  paper  git es  no  elucidation  of  that  strange  phenomenon,  so  brilliant 
ia  this  climate,  the  zodiacal  light,  which  by  its  form  and  position  would  appear 
io  he  8  solar  atmosphere ;  while  we  know  for  certain  that,  if  all  if$part$  have  the 
femmufnktreehcitjf  qf  rotation  ae  the  body  of  the  tunt  no  such  atmosphere  can 
extend  to  snch  a  diataiiee  firom  the  sun  without  being  entirely  carried  away  by 
its  eeBtrifbgal  force. 

Aaotiier  subject  which  more  comprehensiTe  tiewt  could  not  fail  to  elucidate  if 
the  TSui^mATUSB  of  the  solar  syitem  and  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  it. 

FotEiKS  concludes  that  the  temperature  of  the  whole  rf  the  planetary  apaee,  or 

nther  of  the  ether  which  fills  it,  is  about  58^  Fahr.    But  if  tills  ether  obey  th0 

unvenal  Unrs  of  gravitation,  a«  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  general  principles 

>nist  he  the  case,  ftnd  as  the  contracted  bulk  of  Enckv's  comet,  near  its   perihe« 

Bob,  may  be  said  to  ptore ;  moreoter,  if,  as  is  probable,  this  ether  be  highly  mo- 

hile  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  latent  heat,  its  density  must  be  greater  in  th« 

vicinity  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  each  atom  of  ether  in  approaching  the  sui  or 

i>la&et8  must  hare  its  temperature  raised  by  the  partial  loss  of  its  capacity  for 

hest,  and  will  tgoAn.  lose  this  heat  in  moving  away  fr^m  the  sun  or   planets  s 

whence  it  wtQ  foUow  that  the  etherial  temperature  must  be  higher  in  the  neigh- 

hoBthood  of  the  larger  of  these  bodies,  and  that  Po0rikr*8  deduction  concerns 

only  that  portion  of  the  ether  which  immediately  eurrounde  theearth^e  atmoephere. 

If  We  inppose  the  whote  s61ar  system  to  have  been  at  ite  creation  endued  with 

Ae  eaihd  tetaperaturft,  dlfdif  we  consider  ite members  as  to  many  liquid  spheroids, 

lahjected  to  the  usual  laws  of  cooling,  the  largest  and  rarest  masses,  and  those 

imtected  by  the  largest  atmosphere  envelopes,  retaining  their  heat  the  longest  i 

io  have  an  explanation  of  the  present  high  temperature  of  the  sun,  which  with 

6B]y  I  of  the  earth's  density   has  300,000  Urneg  more  weight,  of  the  moderated 

temperature  of  the  earth's  surface,  of  the  ice-bound  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 

BOOB,  which  with  a  greater  density  than  the  earth  has,  only  ^'«  of  its  weight,  and 

Wdly  any  appredaUe  atmosphere,  and  of  the  apparently  fluid  condition  of  the 

*  It  Is  a  popular  belief  in  sobm  parte  of  Grant  Britain  thst  Mliog  sttrs  haVe  been 
foBBd  in  a  gelatinous  form  upon  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  frosi  pmlBSsor  Stu«liCAJt'« 
Jooraal,  it  would  appear  that  the  same  notion  is  current  ia  America ;  the  ''  sparkling 
}%,"  tiiere  described,  would  form  a  curious  subject  for  chemical  examination !  From 
the  imposition  of  aerolites  it  would  seem  that  the  elementary  componente  of  the  uni« 
^wie  are  the  same  every  where,  but  this  singular  substance  would  appear  to  have  no 
teptesentfttinr  in  our  globe. 
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furfaee  of  Jupiter*^  wbich  with  a  deatity,  And  therefore  a  hett^coadactiiig  power» 
even  leas  than  those  of  the  BVMf  has  300  times  the  earth's  weight. 

Popular  betief,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  has  attributed  a  frigorifie 
power  to  the  rays  of  the  moon.  Modem  pbilosoplers,  on  the  contrary,  have  iH 
expected  a  calorific  effect  from  the  concentration  of  her  beams  ;  and  an  Americsa 
journalist  has  recently  published  the  alleged  result  of  an  experiment,  in  which  sn 
evident  rising  of  the  thermometer  was  occasioned  by  a  powerful  arrangement  of 
this  kind.  Dr.  LA&nNXB,  in  his  monogram  on  heat,  published  in  1833,  calculatci 
on  the  supposition  that  the  respective  heating  powers  of  the  sun  and  moon's  nja 
are  in  the  ratio  of  their  brightness  ;  that  in  the  experiment  of  Ds  La  HinSi  who 
condensed  the  lunar  rays  300  times  by  a  3-feet  burning  glass,  the  heating  ef- 
fect could  not  have  been  so  much  as  J^  of  a  degree.  Sir  John  Hb&schsl,  ia  hii 
work  (which  I  hare  not  seen)  on  Astronomy,  also  published  last  year,  gives  the 
following 'imaginary  description  of  the  lunar  climate : 

**  The  moon  has  no  clouds,  nor  any  other  indioations  of  an  atmosphere  ;  hence  its 
climate  must  be  very  extraordinary :  the  alternation  being  that  of  unmitigated  sal 
burning  sunshine,  fiercer  than  an  equatorial  noon,  continued  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
and  the  keenest  severity  of  frost,  far  exceeding  that  of  our  polar  winters,  for  la 
equal  tiflM.  Such  a  disposition  of  things  must  produce  a  constant  transfer  of 
whatever  moisture  may  exist  on  its  surface,  from  the  point  beneath  the  sun  to  that 
opposite,  by  distillation  tn  vacuo,  after  the  manner  of  the  little  instrument  csUed 
a  cryophoms.  The  consequenoe  must  be  absolute  aridity  below  the  verticsl  saa, 
constant  accretion  of  hoar  frost  in  the  opposite  region,  and,  perhaps,  a  narrow 
sone  of  running  water  at  the  borders  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere.  It  is  poisibis 
then,  that  evaporation  on  the  one  hand,  and  condensation  on  the  other,  may  to  a 
oertain  extent  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  and  mitigate  the  extrens 
severity  of  both  climates.** 

In  this  instance,  popular  prtjudice,  though  also  overshooting  the  mark,  hss 
probably  erred  less  than  philosophical  hypothesis.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  that  the  moon*s  temperature  ever  was  higher  than  that  of  the  esrthat 
the  same  time ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  at  some  very  distant  period  Ishey  wen 
equal,  it  must  follow  from  the  greater  eomparaihfely  suc(ace  of  the  moon,  from  her 
greater  density  and  heat-conducting  probable  power,  ^i^^^^ore,  from  her  almoat 
total  want  of  on  aimo^here,  that  her  temperature  on»  t)}j0^99}^p^.is  very  greatly  in- 
lorior  to  that  of  any  portion  of  the  earth ;  whence^  undef;  a^y  circumstances,  the 
earth  must  oonstantly  give  out  heat  to  the  moon,  which  wUl,  therefore,  with  eSect, 
appreciable  or  not,  according  to  the  power  and  sensibility  of  the  instruments  cb^ 
ployed,  act  upon  the  thermometer  like  the  mass  of  ice  used  by  the  FloreatiBe 
Academicians,  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  speculations  upon  the  possibiUty  of  a 
radiation  qfeold.  It  is  probable  that  the  temperature  of  the  nfioon's  siufaoe  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  etherial  space  which  immediately  surroFUida  it :  and,  from 
the  considerations  above  detailed,  especially  the  moon's  smaller  moM,  that  this  falls 
short  of  the  temperature  determined  by  Fovmba  as  belonging  to  the  etheiial  space 
immediately  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

*  The  physical  condition  of  Jupiter's  surface,  his  ever-varying  belts,  all  disposed  in 
parallelism  with  hia  equator,  and  the  occasional  more  permanent  spota  like  the  sum- 
mits of  icebergs  floating  \n  a  liquid  med^,  would  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  of  this  planet  still  being  in  a  state  of  partial  faatea.  Hia  bows  may  bs 
at  alower  temperature,  and  now  inhabited. 
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The  telescopic  tppetrance  of  the  moon,  ihe  snowy  coTering  of  lier*Phlegnea> 
contiDentSi  and  the  silent  mggedness  of  her  froaen  seas,  might  soffiee  to  dis{#roT» 
the  existence  of  a  temperature  vpon  her  svrlhee  e(|aal  or  sfanttar  to  thnt  of  th« 
earth.  In  what  respect,  it  may  be  asked,  difers  the  aspect  of  the  bright  portion 
of  the  moon's  disc  from  that  which  would  be  assumed  by  a  poition  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  Tiewed  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  when  winter  has  clothed  both 
emmence  and  Talley  in  a  uniform  robe  of  snow,  and  bound  in  icy  chains  every 
stream  and  expanse  of  water  ?  In  that  elevated  region  of  the  earth  Acre  is  a  par** 
tin],  in  the  moon  there  is  nearly  a  total,  want  of  that  atmospheric  envelope,  which, 
like  a  garment,  enables  those  bodies  which  receive  it  to  retain  the  solar  warmth. 
The  moon's  rays  will  no  more  heat  a  warmer  thermometer  than  will  the  concentrated 
light  given  out  by  a  snowy  range  of  terrestrial  mountains.  This  refrigeration 
appears  to  have  extended  through  a  great  thickness  of  the  moon's  external  crust, 
for  her  volcanoes  are  nearly  extinct :  the  flames  which  they  give  out  were  barely 
visible  even  through  Sir  W.  Hs&schbl'b  powerful  telescopes. 

Still  less  compatible  with  their  snOwy  whiteness,  and  with  the  bald  preoipicee 
and  overhanging  character  of  the  lunar  Alps,  ts  Sir  John  HnnsoHmL's  idea  of  a 
monthly  revolution  ef  the  climate  on  the  moon's  surface.  Not  only  would  the  Une^ 
terminator  or  boundary  of  light  and  darknessbefollowedduringthe  moon's  increase  by 
a  bright  line  of  melting  snow,  while  the  enlightened  face  generally  would  present  a 
scene  of  OTcrwhelming  deluges,  breaking  down  the  edges  of  its  numerous  elevated 
csTities,  and  reducing  the  moon's  surfhce  to  a  near  resemblance  to  that  of  the  earth  ; 
but  the  irresistible  expansive  force  of  the  ice,  monthly  freezing  in  the  Assures  and 
cavities  of  its  mountains,  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  reduce  these  to  a  much 
•maOer  altitude  than  those  which  are  now  left  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  probable  indeed,  that  the  causes  of  the  striking  differences  between  tho 
lunar  and  terrestial  surfaces  may  be  referred  solely  to  the  smaller  bulk  and  rarer 
atmosphere  of  the  moon.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  most  ancient  era* 
ters  of  volcanoes  now  active,  such  as  Vesuvius,  will  shew,  that  the  first  stage  of 
a  Tiolent  eruption  must  have  been  the  blowing  into  the  air  an  inverted  conical 
mass  of  the  mountain,  two,  three,  or  four  miles  in  diameter,  leaving  a  crater  of 
similar  dimensions*  such  as  may  yet  be  traced  of  Vesuvius,  where  Monte  Somma 
forms  the  eastern  edge'^f  the  ancient  crater,  upwards  of  four  miles  distant  from 
the  western,  with  the^MBdeif^h:  cone  and  crater  rjsing  between  them,  lik^  the  central 
elevations,  which  Ire  to  be  seen  in  the  circular  hoUows  of  the  moon.  From  tho 
smaller  force  of  gravity  at  the  moon's  surface,  the  masses  displaeed  by  those  ex^ 
plosions  have  greatly  exceeded  the  aise  of  any  craters  that  can  now  be  traced  upon 
theearth,  many  of  the  lunar  carities  being  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  in  diameter  and 
a  mile  or  two  in  depth.  A  rapid  refrigeration  appears  to  have  followed  the  active 
era  of  the  lunar  volcanoes,  so  that  the  whole  of  them  remain  visible  and  unaltered 
by  falls  of  rain  or  by  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  (while  the  operation  of  these  causes 
apon  die  earth's  surface  has  left  barely  traceable  vestiges  of  whole  volcanic  re- 
gions ;)  and,  dnitegthe  short  period  of  her  being  a  habitable  world,  her  atmoa* 
phere  must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  watery  vapour, 

If  would  appear,  from  the  known  laws  of  the  communication  of  heat  by  radiation^ 
flist  the  created  universe  is  constantly  suffering  9  loss  of  that  principle,  which 
eta  be  supplied  only  by  successive  exertions  of  the  creating  power.     Hence  thf 
^eeay  and  loss  of  old  stars,  and  the  appearance  of  new  ones  recorded  in  the  annals^ 
of  astronomy. 
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^Restoration  of  the  InecripHon,  No.  2,  on  the  Allahabad  Column.  By 
he  Rev,  W.  H.  Mill,  D.  D.  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  4rc. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  28th  ultimo.] 
Thx  March  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  contained 
le  result  of  tbe  Pandit  Madhu  Rao's  collation  of  the  Allahabad  In- 
eription.   No.  2,  with  others  in  a  similar  character—- together  with 
Japtain  Trotkr's  English  version  and  valuable  remarks.     The  learned 
Flandit's  transcript  exhibits  such  letters  only  of  the  pillar  in  Devanaga* 
A  Bs  were  capable  of  tolerably  certain  identification  with  those  found 
on.  monuments  already  deciphered,  leaving  frequent  and  often  consider- 
able intervals  for  the  remaining  letters :  and  the  version,  as  was  indeed 
Unavoidable  from  such  a  text,  presented  still   wider  intervals.    The 
translation  of  many  of  the  clauses  thus  insulated  was  necessarily  of  a 
conjectural  kind :  and  except  in  the  valuable  discovery  of  lines  25  and 
'  26,  where  the  Prince's  genealogy  occurred,  contained  nothing  like  a 
connected  sentence. 

A  cursory  inspection  of  the  transcript  and  the  version  convinced  me 
tfaat«  where  so  much  was  done,  more  might  be  certainly  attained.  To 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  deciphering  unknown  arbitrary  chtf* 
tTS  in  any  knoum  language,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  deat 
''possession  of  a  key  to  two  or  three  common  letters,  necessarily  draws 
after  it  the  discovery  of  all  the  rest :  and  that  where  the  further  progress  of 
discovery  is  really  barred,  it  is  an  infallible  proof  of  some  error  in  the 
previous  assumption.  No  such  error  was  suspected  here,  (except  in  some 
comparatively  inconsiderable  instances,  which  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
that  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  two  transcripts  together ;) 
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and  therefore  nothing  could  impede  the  progress  to  deciphering  the  io- 
scription  as  far  as  it  remained — ^provided  only  the  language  in  which 
it  was  written  were  sufficiently  known  to  us. 

Now  that  this  language  was  the  well-^known  classical  Sanscrit — ^the 

language  of  Menu's  Institutes,  the  Pur4nas,  the  Kavyas,  &c.  admits  of 

no  reasonable  doubt.    The  supposition  of  its  being  any  older  Sanscrit, 

resembling  that  of  the  Vedas,  to  the  understanding  of  which  a  bhaskga  or 

gloss  is  all  but  indispensable,  is  rendered  extremely  improbable  bytheap- 

parent  date  of  the  monuments  on  which  inscriptions  of  the  same  character 

appear.    The  style  of  the  Gya  Inscription,  so  satisfactorily  deciphered 

by  Sir  Charlbs  Wb.kiii8   in  the  1st  Tolume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 

and  the  metre  in  which  it  is  composed,  the  Sarduki'VikrCdita,  (which, 

like  all  other  lyrical  measures  of  that  kind  occurring  in  the  Hindu 

drama  and  elsewhere,  belongs  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  language 

long  posterior  to  that  oi  the  great  sacred  epics,  the  B&m&yaiia  and 

Mah&bh&rata,  by  which  the  present  classical  Sanscrit  was  fized»)  would 

alone  be  sufficient  to  remove  such,  a  supposition. 

With  this  conviction,  I  determined  to  subject  the  Allahabad  Inscrip- 
tion  to  a  dose  critical  examination ;  discarding  in  the  first  instance  all 
reikrenbe  to  other  interpretations  of  the  inscription  itself,  and  pro- 
ceeding only  upon  the  indubitably  deciphered  letters  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Gya  Inscription,  or  rather  of  that  portion  of  it,  of  which  Lieu* 
tenant  Burt  has  now  given  us  a  far  better  fac  simile  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Society's  first  volume.  Applying  this  to  his  excellent  copy 
of  the  Allahabad  Pillar,  though  at  first  the  limits  of  discovery  appeared  no 
wider»  and  indeed  much  narrower,  than  in  what  has  already  been  present- 
ed to  theSoctety,  yet  by  carrying  on  the  results  of  what  was  thus  ascertain- 
ed, wherever  any  glimpses  of  decided  meaning  appeared,  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  characters  before  unknown,  and  testing  the  conjectures  thus  made 
by  other  places-^tiie  usual  result  of  such  inquiries  displayed  itself.  What 
was  at  first  mere  assumption  turned  to  probability,  and  then  to  certainty : 
and  such  places  as  the  juxta«position  of  the  names  of  known  countries 
in  line  19»  but  above  all,  the  short  clause  in  line  27  on  which  the  rest 
of  the  inscription  hangs — (ravt-bkuvd  bdhur  ayam  uf^kritas  stambhat^ 
''  of  this  Sun-born  king  this  lovtt  pillar  is  the  arm") — occurring  as 
they  did  to  me  not  as  the  basis  of  conjecture,  but  as  the  unexpected 
results  of  inferences  from  other  probable  assumptions, — ^removed  all 
possibility  of  doubt.     And  notwithstandmg  the  turgid  character  of  the 
composition,  and  the  enormous  length  of  the  epithets  affijced  to  this 
''  child  of  the  Sun,"  consisting  often  of  more  than  25  words,  and  fiUing 
the  whole  line— -the  meaning  is  sufficiently  connected  and  definite  in 
this,  which  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  inscription,  to  remove  all  doabt 
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ofthe  wDcoTBcj  with  which  DeyanagAfi  letters  are  assigned  to  the 
seveial  duunscters*.  In  one  only  of  the  regal  proper  names,  that  of  the 
king's  grandfisther  GHAvdrKACHA,  does  my  reading  differ  from  Captain 
TaoTBs's :  and  it  is  obsenrable  that  this  is  also  the  name  of  a  son  of 
the  F&adavahero  Bhima  Sbna,  brother  of  Yudhisvhiba  and  A^juna  in 
the  Mahabh^rata,  and  might  perhaps  have  given  rise  to  the  popular 
qypellation  of  this  pfllar  in  Hindustan,  "  the  Staff  of  BhIma  Sbn." 

The  test  arising  from  dtfinite  and  cMiinuauB  meaning  applies  of 
oovBe  only  to  those  parts  where  the  inscription  is  itself  complete,  and 
dear  of  all  considerable  intermption,  viz.  all  from  the  14th  to  the  29th 
Imes  indasive,  (for  the  30th  is  separate  from  the  rest,  and  appears 
broken  off  like  the  earlier  lines,)  perhaps  also  Hie  2nd  and  3rd,  which, 
thongh  short,  seem  to  me  to  be  very  nearly  com^bte.  Bat  even  in  thie 
other  lines,  the  warde  and  the  con^^ounds  are  inteUigible :  and  if  we 
except  the  1st,  and  tkbe  end  of  the  6th,  lines  (the  first  c<mtaining  but  nine 
insdated  letters,  and  the  last  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  a  ccmipoand, 
leaving  the  preceding  words  in  that  compound  nnoertain  as  to  their 
besring) — ^the  separate  dauses  may  be  pretty  well  traced,  though  their 
import  in  the  sentence  is  lost.  In  ail  these,  lacnnee  of  various  lengths 
occur  in  the  pillar,  which  I  have  scrapuloady  filled  np  with  precisely 
the  same  munber  of  letters  as  are  designated  by  Lieutenant  Buav  for 
the  several  intervals.  It  is  not  by  any  means  intended  to  ascribe  to 
theK  addedf  letters  of  my  own,  (except  when  the  interval  is  very  sssaU, 
B8  in  line  24,)  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  which  I  should  be  disposed 
to  claim  for  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  of  the  transcribed 
letters :  for  the  most  part  they  merdy  indicate  the  probable  (and  m 
mme  cases  of  very  marked  meaning,  as  in  line  28,  the  certain)  e^ttw- 
lents  of  the  letters  that  formerly  occupied  the  same  ^aces.  Where 
Iscaue  occur  at  the  end  of  a  line,  I  had  no  such  consideration  to  guide 
me :  here,  as  in  hnes  18  and  26,  it  was  merdy  my  object  to  dose  the 
impeifect  compound  by  as  few  letters  as  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
ezpresaisg  1^  evident  meaning.  In  tiie  earlier  lines,  the  idea  of 
completing  ihe  eentence  by  such  means  was  out  of  the  question. 

*  In  one  instance  I  was  aaristed  to  tke  meaning  of  an  ill-4efiBed  letter  veBonbUng 
A  ^  in  the  aconrate  fac-simile, — by  the  partial  specimen  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
pillar  given  in  the  7th  Volume  of  the  As.  Res.  (Plate  xxw.) — which  though  very  in- 
ferior in  accuracy  to  Lieutenant  B vet's,  yet  having  been  taken  at  a  time  when  the 
piUar  had  not  been  so  much  defaced  as  at  present,  may  be  conceived  to  convey 
some  characters  more  perfectly.  The  character  was  there  Iff  distinctly,  and  as  this 
happily  made  sense  of  what  was  before  unintelligible,  its  accuracy  could  not  be 
questioned. 

t  These  letters  are  diitingoished  in  the  transcript  by  a  much  snudler  character* 

L    L   2 
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In  these  conjectural  supplements,  as  well  as  for  ascertaining-  the  trae 
transcript  of  letters  in  doubtful  cases,  the  disooverv  of  a  fyric  meciwv 
like  that  of  the  Gya  Inscription,  in  which  the  succession  of  long  and 
short  syllables  is  determined  by  invariable  rule,  would   have  been  a 
most  valuable  assistance.     But  not  merely  is  such  measure  as  this  im- 
discoverable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  inscription — ^but  eveiy  rhythm 
whatever   (including  the  freer  measures  of  the  Arya  genus,  or  ihe  loose 
Anustup  of  Valmiki)  is  equally  absent  from  it — ^as  an  examination  of 
all  the  complete  lines  from  the  14th  downward  will  evidently  show^. 
Some  of  the  incomplete  lines  have  indeed  a  deceitful  resemblance  to 
metre — ^the  4th  line  to  the  SdrdUla-viMdita,  (the  measure  of  the  Gya  In- 
scription,) and  the  1 2th  to  a  yet  longer  lyric  measure  of  twenty-one  sylla* 
bles,  called  Srag-dhard :  but  in  each  of  these  cases  ^q  perfect  applicatioa 
of  the  prosodiacal  rule  is  forbiddenf  by  some  one  or  more  syllables  in  the 
line,  whose  reading  cannot  be  mistaken.     The  only  genuine  appearance 
of  metre  that  the  closest  examination  could  detect  is  in  the  8th  and  9tfa 
lines,  which  are  proved  by  the  undeviating  regularity  of  all  the  syllables, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  on  the  pillar,  to  form  together  a  stanza  of 
the  measure  called  Manddkrdntd,  (the  same  in  which  Calidasa'b  beauti- 
ful poem,  the  Cloud  Messenger,  is  composed,)  one  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hindus.     In  this  measure,  each  of 
the  four  pddas  or  versicles  which  compose  the  stanza  consists  of  two 
Spondees,  a  Proceleusmatic,  and  three  Bacchii,  having  the  aesura  after 
the  tenth  syllable;  thus  : 

Accordingly,  in  the  additions  necessary  for  these  two  lines,  I  have  taken, 
care  not  only  to  preserve  the  measure,  but  to  expand  them  so  as  to  com- 
plete  the  hemistich  in  each  case.  But  this  slight  and  solitary  advance 
beyond  the  usual  necessary  addition  of  letters  is  made  more  to  indicate 
the  prosody  of  the  preceding  syllables,  and  to  mark  precisdy  the  certain 
length  of  the  line  in  these  places,  than  with  any  pretence  of  supplying 
the  very  words  that  are  effaced.  The  real  termination  of  these  lines,  as 
of  the  fourth  and  others,  if  found,  would  clear  up  the  obscurity  that  now 
necessarily  attaches  to  all  the  early  part  of  the  inscription,  and  on 
which  it  would  be  now  vain  to  offer  any  conjecture. 


*  The  apparent  rhyme  observed  by  lieut.  Bear,  is  merely  the  genitive  termina- 
tion aiya  at  the  end  of  each  huge  compound  epithet,  agreeing  with  "  the  Sua- 
bom  King''  above-mentioned. 

t  The  name  k&vyam  applied  by  the  author  himself  in  line  28  to  his  inscriptioat 
will  apply  to  unmetrical  poetry,  as  well  as  to  that  which  has  the  advantage  of  pro« 
sody. 
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To  the  Dcvanagari  transcript  is  annexed  a  close  interlineary  version, 
in  the  only  language  (one  excepted)  whose  freedom  of  collocation  and 
general  analogy  to  Sanscrit  made  it  available  for  this  purpose — distin- 
guishmg  always  by  brackets  the  version  of  the  intercalated  or  added 
syllables,  the  necessity  of  which  will  thus  be  often  apparent  to  the 
Western  reader.  I  have  now  to  subjoin  a  somewhat  looser  version  in 
English— to  which  I  would  prefix  merely  the  following  brief  analysis  of 

the  inscription. 

LINS.1. Unintelligible,  and  most  probably  unconnected  with  what  follows. 
2,  3.  Invocation  in  behalf  of  the  sculptor  and  blackener  of  the  letters 
of  the  inscription. 

4—12.  Various  descriptions,  at  first  dependent  on  the  relatives  yas, 
yasya  (who  and  whose),  but  afterwards  governed  by  the  ante- 
cedent personal  pronoun  sa,  (he,)  all  of  which  evidently  relate  to 
the  same  person,  and  that  the  king — ^but  which,  from  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  lines,  and  the  absence  of  verbs  governing  the 
principal  substantives,  cannot  be  traced  in  their  conjunct  mean- 
ing as  one  sentence,  which  itis  evident  they  must  have  composed. 

13— -27.  Panegyrical  descriptions  of  the  same  king  in  the  genitive  case, 
(connected  at  first  with  the  nominatives  of  line  13,  but  after- 
wards evidently  with  the  Pillar- Arm  at  the  conclusion.)  viz. 
Samudra.<Gupta,  son  of  Chandra- Gupta,  of  the  Solar  race,  all 
sufiiciendy  perfect  and  intelligible. 
28.  Comparison  of  the  king's  glory  to  the  sacred  water  of  the  ne- 
thermost Ganges  in  the  Mahabharata. 

28,  29.  Name  and  description  of  the  self-satisfied  author  of  this  pane- 
gyric, (whose  iiitellect,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  was  utterly  sub- 
verted by  his  intimacy  with  the  great  king,  when  he  ventured 
on  this  composition,)  concluding  with  a  salutation  to  the  Deity. 

Then,  after  a  very  wide  space,  comes 

30.   A  compliment,  somewhat  obscure  and  imperfect,  to  the  author's 
immediate  superior  and  patron. 

Translation. 

1.  Thejadeal  [left  the  h^ar  in  the  forest.  (?) 

2.  This  goodly  8[ign]  of  one  endued  by  nature  with  a  mind  of  ^i^  having 
been^  for  the  conveyance  of  his  commands,  covered  over  with  ink;  may 
the  ma[l£er  also]  fixed  [as  the  letters  themselves  by  the  durability  and 
immortality  of  the  monument  he  has  raised,  viz.] 

3.  The  [king's]  dependant  Vxtka,  having  formed  these  [letters]  for  the 

love  of  the  multiplied  virtues  of  the  son  of  the  bow..anned  gnrA  [viz. 
Ganbsa.  patron  of  letters]  enjoy  in  heaven,  even  in  the  city  of  Vedhas 
[Bbabma]  himself,  the  royal  glory  of  eminent  poetical  dignity  ! 
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4.  He  who  wliila  worthy  of  eology,  yet  Vy  meeiis  of  infofmeri,  wbote  dn. 
rftder  is  macfato  be  ooiioMled,iiien  wliooe  heir  is  dimimshed  by  beiB^  sf. 
ten  pulled,  was  enten^ed  and  impeded  by  the  pride  of  men  of  obscnrs 
family,  a  hoary-headed  oounselior  being    .---.... 

5.  He  who  was  distinguished  in  letters,  even  by  the  able  ontologistCHAJua, 
called  familiarly  the  talking  Guru',  with  the  honourable  appellation  of 
one  in  whom  all  [admirable  qualities^  are  united.  ....     •    -   . 

6*  By  this  [excellent  Guru]  resembling  those  [true  sages]  who  are  utterly 
alien  from  all  delight  in  selfish  worldly  occupations,    ..... 

7.  He,  having  been  inflamed  with  warlike  prowess,  before  whom  prostratioB 
being  made  even  by  the  enemies'  forces,  the  conjoined  battle  strife  of 
armies  disappeared,    --     .---.--     ...      .      .. 

6.  Whose  niotherB.inJaw*,  formeriy  proud  and  addicted  to  hi^h  minded 
<^pressioiis  perpetually,  having  been  by  his  own  arm  snbdoed  with  the 
sword  of  battle,  [viz.  Sanha'sica'  and  the  rest,  -  -  (line  18.)]]      .     . 

9.  By  their  passions,  at  first  fiercely  erect  and  tall  as  the  stalks  of  green 
barley,  at  length  bursting  forth  and  ripening  into  affection  through  the 
abundant  juices  within,  thus  became  penitent  [in  heart  permanently 
from  that  time ;  and] 

10.  When,  sprung  from  the  bank  of  the  [sacred  ?]  river,  the  strength  of 

the  arm  of  Ra'xasa  and  the  rest,  directing  his  arms,  had  even  removed 
mountains  by  the  deatii  of  the  formidable  {[rapid  victor]  XAKAjrr,— 
then  he  also 

11.  With  asttduotts  offeitegs  te   the  plasetary  deities— did  in  his  own 

pleasure  gardens,  from  winch  are  gathered  noble  garlands  ef  flowers 
woven  as  it  were  from  the  Sesbana  graadifiora— ([seek  to  propitiate 
the  immortals]. 

12.  But  though  the  glories  of  greatness,  of  clemency,  end  of  wailike  pirowtts 
were  in  him  blended  into  one,  as  [the  several  colours]  in  the 
pure  white  rays  of  the  moon ;  yet  was  there  at  this  time  no  [[remis] 
sion  of  his  past  grievous  offence. 

13.  Still  not  liis  was  the  path  of  those  devoted  to  the  present  life,  nor  any 

dereliction  of  the  wisdom  and  power  which  belongs  to  contemplative 
sages;  nor  was  there  any  poetical  eensurer  ofhim,  whose  gifts  wera 
without  end. 


*  The  great  R^jas  of  India  have  frequently  been  polygamists — and  in  these 
the  father  and  mother  of  each  wife,  as  wdlas  theae«f  the  eole  rightfal^qoeea*  liear  ^ 
honoarable  names  of  ieomra  and  *vg$6  f$ocer  and  aMrat^,  i.  e.  fiither  and  saoCher-js- 
law.  The  mothers-in-law  here  appear  to  have  been  independent  princesaoa,  whew 
danghtere  were  thus  won  in  battle  by  SAiconaA  Gupta,  and  seem  to  me  undenbtedly 
those,  whose  bomage  to  the  conqueror  is  described  as  increased  by  their  allianee  aad 
bope  of  royal  offspring,  in  lines  18, 19.  With  respect  to  the  grievous  sin  for  wUeh 
his  lepeutanee  is  reoatded  in-ttae  Ifi,  the  inoMOipletenees  of  the  line  pre^adea  all  hat 
the  meiest  0Qi^tare.--On  theiOth  aad  9th  Jiiaae  it  may  %e  aeaaarked  tkat  the  berak 
ages  of  India  efford  caamples  of  Brahmaaieal  miHim^  taton  to  yaang  Jtl^iaa,— 
who  like  DaoNA  are  said  to  have  united  great  skill  in  war  tn  V^^^M 
plative  devotion. 
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li.  Of  Urn  therefore^  skilled  in  the  due  perfonnance  of  the  hundred 
libations  of  consecrated  ghee  to  Br abm a,  who  by  the  strength  and  power 
of  his  arm  reduces  his  foes  to  bondage^  and  brandishes  for  the  destruc 
tion  of  their  hosts  barbed  darts  and  swords  and  lances* ; — 

15.  Of  him  whose  salvation  is  in  the  guardian  of  waters  [Varuna]  the 
terrible  Sifa  and  Vishmv,  surpassing  the  graces  of  the  most  adorned 
recited  speech  by  the  rising  splendours  of  a  name  illustrious  for  the 
hundred  wounds  inflicted  on  the  [rival]]  tribe  by  strokes  of  the  flesh^e. 
▼ouring  arrows  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  weapons  grasped  by  the  hand  and 
others ; — ■ 

16.  Of  him,  who  after  the  royal  insignia  had  been  destroyed  by  the  hand 

of  the  [hostile]  monarch,  as  it  were  the  tiger  of  the  forest,  the  great 
lord  of  wild  buffaloes, — ^yet  having  from  the  resources  of  his  excellent 
guardian  Girukahla'raka  the  gift  of  infantry  and  other  soldiers— be. 
came  by  the  mixture  of  this  benevolent  aid  with  the  royal  majesty  that 
sprung  from  it,  no  longer  unfortunate ; — 

17.  Of  him  whose  mind  was  next  intent  upon  the  capture  of  all  the  kings 

of  the  South  and  of  the  East,  as  well  as  of  Dhanakjata,  protector  of  • 
the  North  country,  springing  from  the  race  of  the  'divine  Uoraobna, 
splendid  as  the  sun,  and  patron  of  Hastivarman — a  bard  equal  to  the 
blue  sovereign  [Siva  ?]  himself; — ^who  therefore  is  Justly  worshipped 
by  his  ministering  lieges,  as  sole  king  of  all  the  gods ; — 

18.  Of  him  whose  state  might  be  propounded  as  an  object  of  imitation,  in 

respect  of  troops,  chariots,  and  other  [war-like  apparatus]  even  to  the 
divine  Rudra,  the  wise  Naoadatta,  to  Chaxbra  [god  of  the  moon]  to 
Vahni  [or  Aqsi,  lordofftre],  to  Gakbba,  to  Nrioa,  [brother  of  IxvACir, 
of  the  solar  race],  to  Naoasena,  and  to  the  unmoveable  forces  of  the 
Na^tdis  [Siva's  attendant  gods] — and  who  moreover  by  Sanha'rica'  and 
all  the  rest  [of  the  vanquished  mothers4nJaw]  who  have  the  accumula. 
live  incentive  of  the  wish  and  prayer  for  a  royal  ofliBpring,  is  approadu 
ed  with  all  just  payment  of  tribute,  with  propitiatory  gifts,  and  with 
reverent  prostration  ;-^ 
19.  Of  bim  who  when  his  fame  penetrated  to  the  friendly  province  of  Pines 
— ^to  CdmaH^  [the  present  kingdom  of  A8sam]^and  to  Nepai,  did 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  a  shower  of  daits  to  pierce  the  princes  even  of 
the  extreme  west  and  other  quarters,  dispose  his  soldiers  in  ambush 
behind  the  stations  of  the  cowherds  of  Madra — and  is  therefore  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  whom  this  battle  raised  up  [to  commend  the  strata, 
gem],  as  equal  in  the  rapid  destruction  of  his  foes  to  the  Lord  Siva,  or 
to  Cama  or  Aruni,  [the  gods  of  love  and  fire — ^thus  celebrated]  also  by 
Sakha  'rica'  and  all  the  rest  [of  the  allied  princesses] ; —  * 
L  Of  him  whose  government  is  invariably  strict — who  moreover  has  the 
glory,  a  glory  pervading  the  highest  heaven,  of  largesses  to  destitute 
penone,  invited  by  him  in  pursuance  of  the  restitution  of  a  royal  race 
sprang  from  a  kingdom  which  the  [enemies]  soldiers  had  subverted-* 

•  Or  "  iron  clubt."    For  the  Sanscrit  imTC  bears  both  meanings. 
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who  iiioreoT«r  impoted  on  the  rwak  foliage  of  foiestay  on  the  laket,  tai 
on  the  land,  the  diains  [of  clear  roads  and  of  bridges  respectirely}— 
who  on  the  earth  has  no  equal  as  a  car.bome  warrior; — 

81.  Of  him  who  bears  a  gentle  and  kind  disposition,  to  be  hailed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  islands  of  the  ocean  with  pore  constant  worBhip 
of  oblation  and  sacrifice— the  materials  of  which  spring  from  the  rich 
revenues  obtained  by  his  wise  assessment  from  the  produce  of  cultiTs- 
tors  firmly  and  devotedly  subjected  to  him  as  was  the  bird  Garusi  to 
VisHNc;,  [a  devotion  testified]  by  the  harmonious  confluence  of  their 
loyal  words  and  songs  addressed  to  himself— who  abo  without  being 
addicted  to  works  [alone,  but  spiritual  science  also,  yet]  bestows  hiuw 
dreds  and  thousands  upon  the  affairs  of  heaven  and  of  earth  ;— 

88.  Of  him  whose  glory  in  war  obliterates  that  of  all  other  kings  beside 
himself,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  virtues,  diverse  in  kiad,  embeL 
lished  in  hundreds  of  poems — from  fear  of  whose  [vigorous  rule]  d]&. 
sensions  never  arise— who  is  alike  pure  from  the  stains  of  grief  and  of 
foolish  laughter — ^who  is  in  devotion  unrivalled — and  who  having  by 
his  own  arm  subdued  so  many  kings,  has  succeeded  further  in  tamii^ 
the  so  great  fury  and  wrath  [that  such  reverse  naturally  prodnces]  by 
the  continual  interoonrse  and  profit  of  the  western  commerce  begun 
with  the  riches  derived  from  that  conquest  ,*— > 

83.  Of  him  who  is  pleased  with  long  poems  of  victory  closely  following  the 
battle-array  formed  by  the  king  himself,  whoae  disposition  is  that  of  the 
[Supreme  Lord,  the]  Lord  of  the  Poor ;  who  is  at  the  same  time  the 
slayer  of  elephants  that  smite  in  war — and  is  consecrated  as  the  mast 
excellent  of  learned  kings  by  [Cuveba]  giver  of  wealth,  by  Varuna, 
by  Indra,  and  him  who  dwells  in  the  mansions  of  death  [Yama]  ;  who 
is  renowned  for  noble  exploits  to  be  heard  to  distant  times,  and  sounded 
even  to  heaven ; — 

84.  Of  him  by  whom  are  well  understood,  the  Gandharvas  or  celestial  song. 
sters,  learned  and  of  excellent  wisdom ;  also  the  regent  of  the  planet 
Mars ;  also  [BALARA'MA*]foe  of  the  earth ;  also  the  preceptor  of  Indra 
himself,  the  lord  of  the  thrice-blessed  immortals  [viz.  Vrihaspati,  regent 
of  Jupiter] ;  also  Tumbabu  [the  wise  Gandharva],  and  NA^RAi>A,aBd 
all  the  rest  [of  the  ultra-deified  sages]— who  moreover  is  consecrated  as 
the  most  excellent  of  kings  by  acts  worthy  of  the  poems  of  the  gnat 
Rishi  Vyannaoa  [or  thefbodlesst],  who  is  renowned  ibr  noble  explotti 
to  be  heard  to  distant  times,  and  sounded  even  to  heaven  ;— 


*  So  1  conjecture  firom  the  legend  found  in  the  Sri  BlULgavat  and  elsewlierv 
cerninp  Balara'ma,  the  8th  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  having  depressed  ail  the 
part  of  the  earth.    Bat  perhaps  the  epithet  may  refer  to  the  deities  of  the  deetroi 
elements  Water  or  Fire. 

f  Perhaps  a  title  of  the  great  Yalmiki,  author  of  the  Ramayana,  who  is  said  to 
fasted  ten  thousand  years  I  unless  the  terms  of  the  inscription  should  be  thotii^t 
require  the  name  of  some  poet  who  has  sung  the  exploits  of  SAMunaA-GuPTA. 
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9S,  Of  l^iai  whdpe  Biiiid  it  in  time  «f  affliction  and  dirtrcea,  ever  singly  in. 
tant  on  the  dispoaition  and  arrangement  of  charitable  vorks ;  who  ia 
a  god  in  the  mansion  of  the  world ;  the  great  grandson  of  the  great 
king  Gupta,  grandson  of  the  great  king  Ghatotkacha^  son  of  the  great 
king,  the  supreme  monarch  Chandra  Gupta  ;^- 

86,  Of  him  who  is  also  maternal  grandson  of  Lichhavi,  conceived  in  the 
great  goddesa-likeCuMA^RA-Dnyi,  the  great  king,  the  supreme  monarch 
Samudra  GuptAj  iUustriona  for  having  filled  the  whole  earth  with  the 
revennea  arising  from  his  uniyersal  conquest,  [equal]  to  Indra  chief  of 
the  gods ; — 

37.  Of  thk  child  of  the  Sun,  though  dothed  in  hairy  flesh,  this  lofty  pillar 
ia  the  arm,  anstaining  all  his  friends  with  powerful  assistance  both  at 
home  and  in  foreign  travel ;  of  him,  [I  say,]  whose  fame  raised  by  gnu 
dual  accumuUtion  of  materials  to  the  most  exalted  eminence  in  the 
fltrength  of  the  arm  of  his  liberality,  and  the  abundance  of  his  sentences 
respecting  the  law  of  tranquil  meditation,  is  eictended  in  various  direc- 
tions. 

28.  And  that  [fame]  purifies  the  three  worlds ;  even  as  the  [sacred  stream 
given  by  Arjuna  the  hero]  of  the  house  of  Pandu,  [purified  the 
dying]  Bhishma,  thus  encircled  within  the  noble  bandage  of  the  clot- 
ted hair  of  Siva  [whence  Ganges  first  sprung].  Such  is  the  un. 
equalled  eulogy,  the  composition  of  him  who  serves  the  countenance 
of  the  great  monarch,  who  by  reason  of  the  favour  of  continually 
going  about  in  his  presence  is  even  infatuated  in  mind,-^ 

89.  The  mature*  dwarf-— son  of  the  great  snperintendant  of  penal  justice 
Srava-bhu'ti,  who  is  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  counsellor  of  the  young 
king,  the  great  superintendant  [of  penal  justice]  Hari  NaVa.  Salu* 
tation  to  [God],  the  kind  friend  of  all  creatures. 

90.  Bat  with  whom,  however  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the 
beat  gift  of  the  Supreme  Sovereign,  [can  we  compare]  Tilabbatta,  the 
gretit  superintendant  of  penal  justice,  surrounded  by  his  army  [of 
inferior  ministers  of  the  law]  ? 

Remarks  on  the  above  Inscription* 
The  Btyle  of  laboured  ornament  afiPected  in  the  public  inscriptiona 
of  India  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  same 
kind  of  Gompoaition  in  the  monuments  of  other  ancient  nations :  and  the 
deciphering  of  the  Allahabad  pillar  does  not  appear  destined  to  re- 
move in  any  degree  this  reproach  from  the  national  taste.  With  th^ 
criticism,  however,  of  this  inscription,  as  a  literary  work,  we  are  little 

«  I  am  by  bo  means  satisfied  with  this  rendering  of  VST^Hfvv  but  I  can  fin4 
BO  better.  The  translation '*  culiaary  dwarf' *^ had  occurred  to  me:  thus  associat- 
ing to  the  character  of  dwarf  (in  Sanscrit  ^J^^)  that  attachment  to  good  cheer, 
vhich  is  a  standing  characteristic  of  the  half  buffoon,  half  counsellor,  called  Vidii. 
Ihnaa  In  the  Indian  drama,  and  considered  as  a  Brahmanical  appendage  to  royalty. 
Bat  the  words  scarcely  bear  out  either  interpretation :— nor  is  this  association  of 
ike  characters  of  dwarf  and  of  royal  attendant  confirmed  by  any  Indian  example  thai 
[  .naa  aware  of,  however  common  in  the  fairy  tales  of  Persia  and  the  West. 
M   M 
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concerned  :  but  onty  wi&  fbe  Ifglit  tbitt  it  ttujr  heip  to'tlomr  ob  <he  liis* 
tory  of  "the  people  for  whotn  it  "was  written. 

Were  there  any  regular  chronoiogical  hurtory  of  this  part  of  Northem 
India,  we  could  hardly  fail  in  the  circumstances  of  this  inscription,  e^oi 
if  it  were  without  names,  to  determine  the  person  and  the  age  to  whidL 
it  belongs.    We  have  here  a  prince  wb«  restores  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
a  royal  race  that  had  been  dispossessed  and  degraded  by  the  kings  oC 
a  hostile  family — who  remoTes  this  mts£ortone  from  hinMisifand  hia-lda- 
dred  by  means  of  an  able  guardian  or  minister,  who  ooatrivcs  to  raise 
Armies  in  his  cause ;  succeeding  at  last  in  spite  Of  vigeroii«  wevlikse  op* 
position,  including  that  of  some  haughty  indepee^eet  priocssses,  wkose 
daughters,  when  vanquished,  become  the  wiv^s  6f  tiie  conqiiei«r*^->wbo 
pushes  his  conquests  on  the  east  to  Assam,  as  weH  as  to  Nepal  end  tiie 
more  western  countries — and  performs  many  other  magnificent  and  li- 
beral exploits,  constructing  roads  and  bridges,  encouraging  commerce, 
&c.  &c. — ^in  all  which,  allowing  fully  for  oriental  flattery  and  extrevm- 
gance,  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  more  than  one  sovereign,  to 
whom  the  whole  would  ai4ply.  But  the  inscription  gives  uatheeaasee  else 
of  the  prince  and  his  immediate  progenitors :   and  in  iMOordeece    mith 
the  above-mentioned  account,  while  we  find  his  dotbyeaedaaoeitopt,  fan 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  desigeated  only  by  the  ieniMiifiii 
epithet  Mahd-rdja,  which  would'  dliaractetize  their  ro3fel  deiieQnt «nd 
rights — the  king  himself  (SAKUoRAOun'A)  and  his  falher  «re   dis* 
finguished  by  the  title  of  Mdha-rdja  Adhirdja,  which  indicates  «etiieHove- 
reignty.   And  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  might  lead  some  to  oo&« 
jecture,  that  the  restoration  of  royalty  in  the  house  began  with,  the  Ha- 
ther,  named  Chandraoitpta,  whoee  exploits inight  beseppoaed  t»  lie  re- 
lated in  the  first  part  of  the  inscription  to  add  lustre  to  Ihoaeef  lAie'aoB. 

Undoubtedly  we  should  be  strongly  inclined,  if  it  were  possHiie,  to 
identify  the  king  thus  named — (though  the  name  is  far  f^om  bexQ)g 
uncommon  one)  with  a  celebrated  prince  so  called,  the  only  one  m 
the  Puranic  and  the  Greek''^  histories  meet,  the  OHANtmAeupTA'or  Sax* 
DRACOPTus,  to  whom  Sbleuccs  Nicator  sent  the  ableambassador.  fromk 
whom  Strabo,  Arrian  and  others  derived  the  principal  part  of  tbeir 
information  respecting  India.  This  would  fix  the  inscription  te 
which  its  character  (disused  as  it  has  been  in  India  for  much  more 

*  This  identity,  which  after  the  researches  of  ScBLBdBL  (Indutkt  fHhHo^MmkJ^ 
•ed  Wilson  (preface  to  the  Mtidra  Raxtua  in  the  3rd  Tolinne  of  the  "'"^n  TlwiBt  1 1 1)  » 
may  he  considered  as  estahlished,  has  been  questioned  on  Tery  insofficieBt  gnHSAds  br 
Professor  Hberen  in  the  last  rolame  of  his  admirable  Researches  into  the 
Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.    The  ladiaA 
vary  as  much  from  each  other  concerninf  Cbanoraovpta  m  tiiej  do 
classical  accounts  of  Sanoracoptus. 
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IkouMnd^Fem),  mif^htMemtoBiake  suCcieDtly  probable,— >tiz. the  third 
eeatory  before  the  Cfarktian  era.    And  a  critic,  who  chose  to  maintain 
f^  identity,  night  find  abundance  of  plausible  arg^nments  in  the  inaorip- 
tioB :  he  might  imagine  he  read  there  the  restoration  of  the  asserted  ge* 
Mine  line  of  Nanda  in  the  person  of  CHANDRAaurrA,andthe  destruction 
of  the  nine  usurpers  of  hia  throne  :  and  in  what  the  inscription,  line 
IB,  tolls  of  the  guardian  Giiu-KAHLilBAKA-Sv^Mf,  he  might  trace  the 
eipIoit3  of  Chamdeaovpta's  wily  Brahman  oounseUor  Chanakta,  so 
graphiGally  deacribed  in  the  historical  play  called  the  Mudra-Rdxata,  in 
hniag  tKMipa  for  his  master,  and  counterpkttiBg  all  the  schemes  of  his 
adversaries'  able  minister  Razaba,  until  he  reooyered  the  thvone  :  nay 
tbe  assistance  of  that  Razasa  himself,  who  from  an  enemy  was  turned 
to  s  faithfml  friend,  ndght  be  supposed  to  be  given  wiih  his  Mome  in  line 
10  of  the  iasoription.  And  the  discrepancy  of  all  the  other  names  beside 
these  two,  viz.  of  CHANDRAevnA^s  son,  ftither,  grandfather,  and  guar* 
^&ui  minisler,  to  none  of  whom  do  the  known  Puranio  histories  of  that 
{Mince  assign  the  aeyeral  names  of  the  inscription — ^might  be  oyercome 
b?  the  expedient  usual  among  historical  and  chronological  theorists  in 
ttffliiar  caseB,*-4>f  supposing  several  different  names  of  the  same  persona. 
But  ^ers  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  this  hypothecs  than  any  aris- 
ing fnm  the  discrepancy  of  even  so  many  names — and  one  which  I  can- 
iQlbut  think  fatal  to  it.  In  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Xattriya  Rajas 
<f  Indis,  the  CHANDBAOirFTA  of  the  inscription  is  distinctly  assigned 
ts  the  Solar  Taee-*-liis  son  being  styled  child  of  the  Sun.   On  the  other 
bud,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Maurya  dynasty,  if  reckoned  at  all 
WKAg  Xattr^^as,  (being,  like  the  famij  of  the  Nandas,  of  the  inferior 
MMte  of  dndrms,  as  the  Gk^eek  aooounts  unite  with  the  Pnrini^  in  n* 
f"^^nting  him,)  would  rather  find  his  place  among  the  high-bore 
princes  of  Magudha  miioee  tlnrone  he  occupied^  who  were  children  of 
the  Moon :  and  so  he  is  in  fnet  enumerated,  together  with  all  the  real 
iHio  feigned  at  F&talipatra  or  Palibothra,  in  the  royal  genealogies  of 
te  Hindus.     It  is  not  tlierefore  among  the  descendants  or  successors 
cf  Ctme,  whether  reigning  (like  those  Magadha  princes)  at  Patna» 
^  at  DehM,  that  we  must  look  for  the  subject  of  the  Allahabad  in» 
scrq»tion ;  biKt  «f  I  miatake  not,  in  a  much  nearier  kingdom,  that  of 
Caay4cul]ja  or  C^kouje.    This  is  well  known  to  have  been  tlw  seat 
of  an  tnjbemaive  empire  on  the  Ganges,  founded  by  a  branch  oi  the 
^lar  ftmily,  after  tfae^  decline  of  Ayo^ya  or  Oude,  the  ancient  capital 
of  RiTMA  and  his  ancestors.    And  tliis  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  coins 
lately  discovered  at  Canouje,  in  which  we  find  characters  ezactly  cor- 
Stesponding  to  tbose  of  our  inscription — and  the  same  prefix  to  the  king's 
name  on  die  reverse  of  the  coin,  viz.  Mahi-rdja  AdJ^rdja  Sri,     One  of 
these;,  a  gold  coiin,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  Paiffsvr,  ^d  ^^r 
u  u  2 
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bited  in  the  last  number  Fl.  IX.  fig.  24,  had  atmck  me,  before  I  aawlk 
engpraving,  as  seeming  to  bear  on  the  obverw  the  name  of  GsATonA- 
CHA,  (not,  however  the  father  of  Chandraoupta  so  named  on  the  pillir, 
from  whom  the  title  of  Adkiraja  is  withholden.  as  I  before  remarked'^ 
bnt  a  reigning  prince  of  the  same  name  and  family.)  But  another  goU 
coin  of  the  same  class,  in  Plate  I.  fig.  19  of  the  XVlIth.  T<dame  of  the 
As.  Res.  seems  to  me  an  undoubted  coin  of  our  Chandbaoufta*. 

Unfortunately,  the  catalogues  of  the  children  of  the  Sun,  in  the 
Hari- Vansa,  the  Bh4gavnt,  and  the  Vansa-lata,  as  published  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  are  fisff  from  being  so  full  and  ample  as  those  of  the  Loss 
race,  (to  which  the  heroes  both  of  the  Mah&bh4rata  and  the  Sri  BhigB- 
irat  belong :)  and  neither  these,  nor  I  belieTe  the  Vishnu  and  KanoB 
Purimas,  extend  their  lists  to  the  princes  of  this  particular  dynasty. 
From  the  first  formation  of  this  solar  royalty  at  Canouje  to  its  extinctum 
in  the  person  of  Jata  Chandra,  A.  D.  1 193,  I  know  no  authenticated 
name  but  that  of  Yasovarman,  said  in  the  Rdja  TnrangmiXo  havebeea 
the  patron  of  the  dramatist  Bbayabhu^i,  and  to  have  been  expdled 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Cashmirian  conqueror  Lilita'ditta,  about 
A.  D.  720  : — ^till  we  come  to  the  last  five,  viz.  the  Rahtore  princes 
whose  names  from  Chandrade'va  to  Jatacbandra,  are  known  from 
inscriptions  and  coins,  allin  modem  Devanagari,  and  postericM^by  aereni 
centuries  to  our  inscription.  (A.  R.  vols.  9,15,17).  Until  farther  listi 
be  obtained,  therefore,  the  apparent  absencef  of  all  date  on  this  put 
of  the  column,  must  preclude  any  tiling  like  exact  determination  of  tbe 
time  that  elapsed  between  its  hero  Sahuoraoupta  and  Yasovarmax. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  a  judgment  on  internal  evidence  coo« 
ceming  the  age  of  so  short  a  composition  as  this,  from  the  enumeration  of 
deities,  or  the  traces  of  manners  that  may  be  discoverable  in  it,  I  abooU 
be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  written  after  the  hero- worship,  i^uch 
the  sacred  epics  first  introduced,  had  begun  decidedly  to  take  pbce 
of  the  simple  elementary  adoration  visible  in  the  ancient  hymns  of 
the  y6das — ^yet  before  it  had  altogether  its  present  shape,  and  appar- 
ently before  the  worship  of  the  linga,  and  that  of  the  sacth,  the  moat  im« 
pure  parts  of  an  impure  system,  had  begun  to  attain  thefboting  whichtiiey 

•  No.  13  bcara  the  cognate  name  of  Sasioupta,  and  Noa.  5,  7, 12, 17,  &c.  «•• 
tain  names,  more  or  leaa  diatinct,  of  othera  of  the  aame  dynasty.— Mr.  Paurm. 
whoae  attention  I  called  to  thoae  coins,  thinka  alao  tiuitNo.  12,  which  iiiaUi 
poaaeaaion,  beara  the  name  of  our  SAicuoRAOUFrA :  and  indeed  the  reaaBiUaei 
ia  aufficiently  atriking  to  authorise  the  belief. 

t  Uttleaa  indeed  the  myateriona  iaolated  worda  at  the  end,  HgTf^  «  on  the  Ami  i 
bank  or  shore,'*  should  be  thought  to   inclose  a  date.     According  to  aomt  aanertl  I 
rules  used  amongat  Hindu  mathematicians,  theae  words  miffhi  denote  22 :  and  tUi 
appUcd  to  the  era  of  Yicrama'ditta,  the  uanal  era  in  those  parta,  would  briag  « 
to  B.  C.  34.  Bnt  I  need  not  obaenrs  how  slippery  soch  a  conclusion  wnat  ka. 
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bad  in  India  at  tho  period  of  the  first  Mahometan  invasiona.  While 
the  dietinction  of  works  and  of  spintoal  science,  as  taught  in  the  Upa* 
nishads,  and  pervading  all  the  literature  of  the  Hindus,  is  alluded  to 
more  than  once  in  the  inscription  ;^the  Brahmans  have  that  honor  as 
spiritual  superiors  which  we  find  assigned  to  them  in  the  R&m&yana  and 
Mahdbyurata — not  that  excessive  superiority  and  extravagant  homage 
which  in  subsequent  ages  they  claimed  from  princes:  the  Brahman 
here  contributes  to  the  honour  of  the  king,  not,  as  in  some  later  inscrip- 
tioDS,  the  king  to  the  honour  of  the  Brahmans.  But  I  cannot  forbear 
£nom  quoting  at  length  the  passage  of  the  Mahabh&rata  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  in  line  28 — proving,  that  at  the  date  of  this  inscription,  the 
sacred  epic  of  Vya^sa  was  regarded  and  quoted  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  in  later  ages.  The  passage  is  from  the  118th  canto  of  thd 
BHiSHMA'parva,  describing  that  hero's  death,  surrounded  by  the  chiefs 
of  both  the  rival  branches  of  the  house  of  Cuau  :  and  is  as  follows  ; 

fnn  trf^WT  KTiiw  ^^i9i«:  ^ir^mi:  i 

WT^  HTii  iniT  wmi  *wi:  *Mir  irmwi;  ii  ^^  ii 

3nft'wrnif'5WTfw  fsrvN  irfic^pi^T'.  ii  \is  w 

^«nf  TF^fin^ifif  fwiw^n  iTT^w  II  \!i  It 
^nvr^ HT  n^i^Wi'Pi^Ki  Pnmnf  i 
^fireit  sn^fff:  ^nr  ftr  ^^irflftr  ^rrw^  ii  \<  ii 
M  Tyr  "Wfw^  'owirfir^T^TinTs  Pot  i 
^wniw  ^TOT^in"  ^ilfyt  ^Wt  vnw  1 1  ^%  II 

iwrfii^ft^^gw^  Mft^iipf  ii\«  II 

w  f%  wir  ii%mv  ^cnpr%  ^itWw  ii  ^^  ii 

^B^^K^g^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^A^^^^^^^^^^_  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'fww^  miijilr  ^WifT^H  ▼Wwnri 
^fW  ^wnrwuT  »T^fhf  ^f^iij:  11  ^«  II 

Til  ^iiffaOi^vnf  ff4i|faiii(iif  mil:  i 

ftr^V  v4infifir  ^m  wm  ^  "vrfhrr:  'i  \\  ii 
irin  m^nrii  mm  tA^kPt^wk^  i 
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^nSwT  tif  ^^w  frii*T  fry^in  H  M  » 

B«t  Btti'Siiif A,  O  chief  oTtike  Bbirates,  wkk  i&nBMM  soppicfllBg  At  MMif 
fttin,  whUe  barni&g  with  th«  arrows  tliat  pieroeA  him,  and  hreathiBg  harily  lib 
ft  serpent-^nor  only  with  hody  inflamed,  bat  with  mimd  also  maddanad  vitb  te 
wounds  of  those  sharp  weapoM,  exclaimed  only  '*  Water  t**  when  he  mw^ 
princes  approaching.      Then,  O  king,  did  those  Xattriyas  collect  immediftdif 
from  every  quarter  food  of  various  klads,  and  gobktB  of  did  water :  uponwdaf 
which  the  son  of  Savtamu  sadly  ovrlaiwad,  **  Not  now  oaa  anch  ordinsryhswa 
pleasures  be  tasted  by  me  :  for  now  cut  off  from  mankind,  I  am  stretched  tpoa 
my  arrowy*  bed,  and  lie  expecting  the  hour  when  the  sun  and  mooa  thill  be 
closed   to  me.'*  But  hating  ipoken  thus,  O  BtiAaATA  I  bhidiiig  by  his  words  Ae 
assembled  chiefs,  the  son  of  SjkirrAiRr  added,  ^Iwovld  see  AmifrvA.'*  Uponwhi^ 
he  of  the  mighty  arm  approaching  with  sslutation  hia  grand-UBcle,  and  itsadiif 
with  hands  joined  and  body  bent  forward,  said,  **  What  shall  I  do  ?'*    Aad  tiie 
pious  Bhishm A,  with  pleiMure  beholding  the  great  Fdndata  chief  staading  befois 
him,  ansiMred,  **  My  body  barns,  elntrod  oa  I  am  witk  thy  arrows,  my  vi^ 
are  racked,  my  mouth  ia  dry :  bruf  aoaae  water,  Asu  WA,  to  nsy  tortared  firsae, 
for  thou  of  the  great  bow  art  aMe  to  give  me  such  streams  aa  I  require.'*    Tlie 
brave  Arjuna  thus  addressed,  having  mounted  hia  car,  and  fitted  his  bow-strisgi 
bent  his  strong  bow  called  Gandiva,  for  the  intended  ahot :  and  o*  hearing tketaasg 
of  that  bow-string,  a  aottad  at  if  iNiratf^  lioailho  tfc»>iw*bBit  «f  IromA-^ott- 
tares  trembled,  even  all  those  chiefs  thoossolvea.  Then  ho,  the  beat  of  charioteen, 
having  wheeled  his  car  in  a  reverential  circle  round  Bhibhm a  on  his  ri^  tht 
prostrate  son  of  BnAEATAybestof  allhurlers  of  weapons — and  having  takenatlamiDg 
arrow,  and  breathed  a  magical  sentence  (maiifra)  over  it,  and  fitted  it  to  hiibov— 
the  whole  world  looking  on — did  with  tbtt  dart  of  thunder  pieree  the  whole  eixtk 
dose  on  the  right  side  of  Bhishma — aad  thence  sprung  up  a  pure  beauteous  etrett 
of  cold  water,  like  the  nectar  of  the  immortals,  of  divine  scent  and  flavour:  and  «Hk 
thia  cold  stream  did  he  powerfully  refresh  BBisfiMA,  prince  of  the  Cubus,  ofgs^ 
like  works  and  prowess.  With  this  work  of  the  priftce  Am«VNA/as  of  a  mighty  trasi- 
forming  magician,  the  lords  of  the  oarth  wore  aoioed  wkh  eatreme  astonishmest, 
beholding  it  as  a  deed  equally  compassionate  and  transcending  all  human  power. 
*  The  $ara'Sayy&,  or  arrowy  bed,  was  assumed  aA  a  voluntaft  penance  InimiUtiiu 
of  Bhishma  by  a  singular  devotee,  who  wasMving  atB«narcs  Inthe  year  1T9«.» 
curious  account  of  whose  «nvda  ai&d  nd^entuoa,  lo^slfcor  Villi  a  portrait  of  W« 
atretched  on  hia  pointed  bed,  vaa^veaby  Mr.  JojrATHAHDuiiCAN  intheStkto- 
lume  of  the  Society's  Transactions.     [In  that  account,  p.  5,  BkUnma  Piidmai^  ^ 
merely  the  Hindu!  mode  (^  for  ^)  of  writfog  **  BttiSBlSA  the  i^HRditre,"  or  nAM 
iroMd-wMU  of  the  oontindS&g  cUMfs  of  the  boMca  iT  XHOtfrMULlBnuL  and  Paiipv- 


H.^-Jiramo/  of  a  Thur  ihrough  Gevrf^ia^  Per$%a,  and  Meeopotamia.  By 
Capt.  Mignan,  Bombay  European  Regiment,  Fellow  qf  the  Linneean 
Soeidy  of  London,  and  M.  B.  A,  S. 

At  the  oommencement  of  the  year  1830,  after  traveUing  over  a  largo 
portion  of  the  Rossian  dominions,  I  reached  the  capital  of  Georgia ; 
with  an  intention  of  prosecuting  my  journey  through  those  provinces  of 
Persia,  which  have  not  been  visited  by  Europeans  for  many  years. 
With  this  view  I  took  advantage  of  the  departure  of  the  Persian  Prince 
Khobbou  MtBZA,  with  v^hom  I  had  been  for  some  time  associated,  and 
who  was  now  with  a  numerous  suite  on  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, from  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  had  been  deputed  by 
his  own  Government,  to  explain  the  causes  which  led  to  the  massacre 
of  M.  GaiBOJKDOFr,  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  his  whole  retinue. 
This  melancholy  occurreace  took  place  at  Tehran,  the  capital  of  the 
Persian  kingdom,  in  February,  1829. 

Khosbou  Mibza  ifl  the  fifth  son  of  His  Royal  Hig:hness  Abbas  Mibza^ 
die  heir-apparent  to  the  Persian  throne,  hy  a  Khoi  woman  of  inferior 
nuik  and  family.  He  is  about  three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  of  mid- 
dle stature,  and  Uke  the  majority  of  Persians,  ppssesses  great  potitesse, 
ind  much  nahete  in  conversation. 

On  the  3 let  of  January,  we  left  the  sublime  chain  of  "  Frosty  Cauca* 
nis*'  in  the  rear,  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  river  Koor  (the  C3rrus  of  the  ancients),  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,   entered  at  once  upon  the  plains  of  the  ancient  Iberia,  which 
lays  stretching  before  us,  till  lost  in  the  blue  haze  of  distance,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  a  most  uninteresting  and  even  depressing  eiffect. 
At  this  season  it  wa»  peculiarly  so,  every  passing  cloud  sprinkled  flakes 
of  snow  on  our  track,  and  threatened  a  heavy  fall.     Our  road  passed 
through  a  succession  of  low  hills  of  a  gravelly  soil,  lightly  mixed  with 
earth,  though  sufficiently  fertile  when  water  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion can  be  procured.     On  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  village  of  Sagatilo6k,  our  proposed  quarters,  we  observed  some 
ttme-wom  memorials  6f  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the  last  Georgian  kings. 
Qf  these,  the  remains  of  an  old  fortress,  on  the  nearest  heights,  and 
near  it  two  as  ancient  towers,  with  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  were  not  the 
least  conspicuous  objects.    This  village,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from 
Tiflb,  ^as  the  place  marked  out  for  the  termination  of  our  firs*-  day's 
march,  and  the  houses  were  so  small  and  wretched,  as  to  be  scarcely 
disoemible   from  the  inequalities  of  the  ground.    Their  description 
eorresponds  precisely  with  those  mentioned  by  Xbnophon  in  the  Anaba- 
IB,  or  ezpeditbn  of  Craus  into  Persia.     In  book  IV.  chap.  v.  he  says. 
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"  Their  dwellings  were  under  ground,  the  mouth  resembling  that  <^  a  well, 
but  spacious  below;  there  was  an  entrance  dug  for  the  cattle,  but  the  in- 
habitants descended  by  ladders.  In  these  houses  were  goats,  sheep, 
cows,  and  fowls,  with  their  young."  Throughout  Georgia  the  inhabi- 
tants  make  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  and  then  build  up  the  sidea 
with  large  stones.  Upon  this  they  lay  rafters,  and  cover  the  whole, 
with  earth,  so  that  in  walking  through  a  village,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  whether  you  are  upon  a  house-top  or  on  the  bare  ground.  An  aper« 
ture  is  left  at  the  top  to  light  the  room  inhabited  by  the  family,  who 
are  only  divided  from  the  cattle  by  a  thin  planked  partition. 

To  the  traveller  indeed,  nothing  very  enlivening  presents  itself ;  the 
roofless  remains  of  hamlets  that  have  been  destroyed  by  the  tyranny  of 
rulers  frequently  occur,  and  old  burying  places  which  mark  the  spots 
where  man  once  has  been.  Every  thing,  in  short,  indicates  that  the 
Government  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

At  Saganlook,  the  range  of  mountains  made  an  acute  angle,  direct 
south ;  and  thence  continued  stretching  along  the  acclivities  which 
formed  an  alpine  wall  to  our  road.  On  quitting  the  village  we  bade 
adieu  to  the  often  travelled  Erivan  road,  and  some  crumbling  towers ; 
and  descended  a  narrow  ravine  into  a  valley  bounded  by  an  inconsider- 
able but  romantically  situated  lake.  The  hills  on  our  nght  presented 
the  habitations  of  the  peasantry ;  who  appeared  poor  and  wretched. 
On  leaving  the  valley,  an  abrupt  ascent  brought  us  to  an  open  tract 
of  country.  The  plain  to  the  southward  of  our  route  was  bounded  by 
a  flat  horizon,  from  which  every  successive  mountain  rose,  as  we  ad- 
▼anced,  like  objects  when  first  seen  at  sea ;  while  to  the  eastward  of 
our  direction,  the  turbid  river  Cyrus  playfully  meandered  through  a  fine 
though  uncultivated  soil,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  capricious  stratification 
of  the  inhospitable  looking  mountains. 

This  part  of  Georgia  is  now  called  Kartalinia,  and  was  the  ancient 
Iberia.     Ftolbmt  describes  it  as  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Sarma- 
tian  mountains ;  to  the  south  by  a  part  of  Armenia ;  to  the  east  by 
Albania,  and  to  the  west  by  Colchis.     Many  of  its  towns  and  villages 
are  mentioned  by  him,  and  also  by  Strabo,  who  travelled  through  this 
country,  and  who  speaks  of  its  being  a  luxurious  and  flourishing  state. 
A  distressing  contrast  it  now  presents !     An   independent  kingdom, 
reduced  to  the  abject  situation  of  a  province  ;  and  not  immediately  to 
the  sovereign  power  itself,  which  might  dispense   consequence  mifit 
near  union ;  but  through  the  double  vassalage  of  a  medium,  being  aa 
appendage  to  another  subject  province — ^that  of  Georgia.  Invasions  finoona 
rival  neighbours  swept  ofl^  the  brave  population  of  this  little  kingdom  ; 
and  the  final  blow  was  struck  by  those  who  possessed  ambition,  withool 
the  manliness  to  maintain  it  themselves.    Like  other  powers  who  have 
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•ammitted  national  suicide,  they  taught  theLes-guys  the  passes  of  their 
coontry.  The  Iberian  chiefs,  in  times  of  civil  discords,  sabaidized 
these  warlike  barbarians  to  fight  their  battles,  who  in  their  torn  tramp« 
led  on  these  brds,  and  soon  reduced  a  people  who  had  such  inefficient 
leaders.  Hence,  the  country  sunk  under  oppression,  imd  the  peasantry 
gave  themselves  up  to  despair,  from  which  its  present  possessors  are 
aeitlier  calculated,  nor  willing  to  rouse  them. 

Towards  dusk,  we  reached  a  post  called  Dimoorchikal,  where  we 
tool  an  escort  of  Cossacks,  haying  to  go  some  distance  to  attain  our 
proposed  sojourn  for  the  night.  We  had  not  advanced  more  than  a 
mik  or  two,  ere  it  became  quite  dark ;  yet,  I  could  distinguish  that  the 
deepening  gloom  was  occasioned  by  the  dosing  in  of  a  valley,  the  hills 
of  which  drew  so  dose  to  each  other,  as  to  exclude  all  trace  of  the 
load ;  and  we  had  nothing  to  guide  us  from  stepping  into  the  Koor,  that 
was  lashing  the  rocks  at  our  side,  but  the  warning  noise  of  its  course, 
wd  now  and  then  a  glimmering  of  light  from  the  moon  through  some 
friendly  chasm  in  the  rocky  canopy  above  us. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Beerchaly,  a  wretched  village,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gram,  which  flows  from  the  Koor,  thus  form- 
ing two  sides  of  a  triangle.    The  former  is  an  insignificant  stream,  but 
the  latter  requires  a  particular  notice  in  this  place.     This  noble  river 
(the  Cyrus  of  tbe  classic  ages)  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  which 
fnrm  the  western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Akiska  near  Kars,  and 
which  are  a  ramification  of  Mount  Caucasus.     From  the  recesses  of 
this  branch  issue  several  small  rivulets,   which  uniting  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Akiialzikh,  flows  through  a  part  of  the  Turkish  territories^ 
and  gradually  ailments  its  stream  by  the  reception  of  several  minor 
livers  in  its  course.     Although  its  windings  are  very  capricious,  its 
general  direction  is  to  the  eastward,  rolling  onward  through  fertile  and 
extensive  pkund  in  its  course  to  the  capital  of  Georgia.     From  this 
point  it  takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  is  considerably  augmented 
hj  the  Alazan   from  the  north-east,  and  the  Arazes  from  the  south, 
when  it  becomes  navigable  for  large  boats.     On  nearing  the  Caspian, 
U  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  and  flowing  onward  through  the 
province  of  Mogaum,  unites  its  waters  with  the  sea. 

Frosa  tbe  accounts  of  ancient  authors,  it  would  appear  that  the  Cyrus 
was  formerly  navigable  to  a  much  higher  point  than  it  is  at  present^ 
fliNY,  in  pctfticular,  describes  the  route  by  which  goods  were  conveyed 
from  India  to  the  Euxine.  "  Having  arrived  at  Bactria,"  he  observes, 
''  the  merchandize  then  descends  the  Icarus,  as  far  as  the  Oxus ;  and 
s  thence  carried  down  to  the  Caspian.  They  then  cross  that  sea  to 
he  mouth  of-  the  Cyrus,  where  they  ascend  that  river,  and^  on  going 
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on  shore,  are.tncsported  hj  land  for  five  days,  to  the  btukiof  the 
Fhaais,  where  they  oaoe  more  embark,  and  are  conveyed  down  to  tin 
Euziae."    The  Koor  must  have  snnk  wonderfiilly  m  its  bed^eiDQea 
traffic  coaM  be  carried  upon  its  stream  to  sudi  a  height,  as  to  make  the 
land  carriage  across  .to  the  river  Phaaia  or  River,  only  a  joarney  of  fife 
days.   GiBfiON  says,  that  the  Koor  is  navigable  as  fiEU*  upas  Sanpoos,! 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles  ^m  the  sea,  forty  only  of  whidi  «r«ldad» 
jnit  large  vessels.  From  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  odDectnpoa 
.the  spot,  I  should  say  that  this  river  will  admit  ▼easclt  drawiog  about 
five  feet  water  as  far  up  as  its  junction  with  the  Alazan,  b(rt  not  fniti| 
its  being  augmented  by  the  Araxes,  woidd  veasds  of  oousidenible  bv* 
(den  find  a  sufficiency  of  water.    At  present  the  Phaais  ie  not  aavigaUe 
beyond  Kotais,  the  capital  of  Immeretia.     Hence  from  the  present  afaal' 
lowness  of  these  two  rivers,  instead  oi  goods  being  landed  at  a  pointoa 
the  Koor,  whence  they  might  arrive,  after  a  journey  of  oidy  fire  dajh 
at  a  correaponding  point  pn  the  Phasis,   they  would  be  obliged  to  ani 
ship  them  so  low  down  the  river  as  to  require  at  leaust  sixteeadaye'lan^ 
transportation  oyer  a  mountainous  country,  ere  thiey  could  be  re- 
embarked  upon  the  Phasis.    We  know  also,  that  Suxocus  Nicifos 
projected  a  cx)nnection  bejtw^n  the  Buzine  and  Caapan  seas  by  tteaos 
of  a  canal,  which  being  only  to  be  effected  by  the  union  of  ^  two 
rivers  in  question,  it  i^  obvious  that  the  idea  CQuld  not  have  been  coor 
eeived  at  all,  unless  the  Koor  and  PhaMs  then  poaaesaed  ji  more  exten- 
sive navigation  thaii  th^y  do  at  present. 

On  quitting  Beerdialy*  the  valley  opens  with  a  considerable  apanec^ 

for  aeveiid  mile9>  crossing  a  rich  apil,  watered  by  branches  of  the  Koor^ 

whence  we  obt^ned  snipes,  ducksi  and  bitterns,  in  greiit  plenty.  Lezgt 

flocks  of  pigepns  fiew  continually  over  our  heads,  winging  their  war  ta 

some  forlorn  remains  of  forts  upon  the  neighbouring  heights,  iriud| 

^re  no  longer  worthy  of  being  noted  in  the  topography  of  Georgia* 

After  three  hours'  march  we  capie  upon  the  banks  of  the  Koor,aloi^ 

which  we  pursued  our  vray  for  the  jcest  of  the  day's  journey.    A  goigi 

in  the  n^ountains  on  the  opposite  diore  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  r 

noted  avenue  whence  the  Leaguys  issue  to  ravage  the  ocmutry.  A  - 

Cossack  guard  is  stationed  there,  and  is  said  to  be  anfficient  for  t^ 

defence  pf  the  pass,  as  the  old  invaders  do  not  at  present  hazard  de* 

scents. of  any  power.  They  are  not  often  seen  but  in  nwranding  parta^, 

small  enough  to  escape  pursuit,  as  easily  as  they  elude  vigilanoe  ift-( 

making  these  ezcuraiona.     It  is  only  in  war-time,  when  the  BaasiBa. 

spldiers  are  drawn  to  more  distant  service,  that  they  descend  in  nnm- 

bers,  and  spread  rapine  and  misery  in  every  direction. 

We  r^ched  Tfueantoo  Justus  night  disw.aronnd  na.     On  our  lig^ 
lay  a  range  of  mountains  running  south-easty  amongst  whose  defiles  wf 


Hereto  prnvne  oar  joaniey  on  the  morom?.  On  a  height  near  a  de« 
fB^  n  old  stone  foitreee,  black  with  time,  and  the  diadowt  of  the' 
B^fct,  stood  in  monrnfnl  sblitade;  a  well  choeen  position  to  have 
oommanded  tiie  paibs  in  earlier  ages.  At  its  base  is  a  small  Cossack 
itetion,  and  a  detachment  of  in&ntiy.  Seyeral  massiye  fragments  of 
Men  masonry  added  to  the  dark  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

At  nme  next  morning,  we  ascended  the  mountains,  which  were 
nffidendy  rugged,  though  not  of  the  most  formidable  altitude.    The 
road  to  the  top  was  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  a  cal6che  to  pass, 
nd  very  rough  all  the  way.  We  then  descended  the  opposite  side,  by 
r  track  of  much  the  same  difficulty ;  but  it  gradually  opened  to  our 
view  a  Talley,   wUdi  lay  at  the  foot  of  some  rich-looking  hills,  tra- 
versed by  a  stream  winding  its  fertilizing  way  to  the  nor^-east.  In  the' 
taiddle  of  tiiis  Talley  some  striking  remains  of  a  strong  fortress  still' 
eziit    After  crossing  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  we  reached  Tayas,  where' 
.  welomid  warm  and  ample  quarters.    A  supper   consisting  of  eggs*- 
nilk,  butter,  and  honey,  was  set  before  us.    This  latter  luxury  I  might 
hxft  anticipated  from  the  propitious  aspect  of  the  country  for  maintain- 
lag  odonies  of  bees ;  and  I  understood  it  to  be  an  article  of  great  profit  to 
tl»  iahalntants.    Indeed,  every  thing  spoke  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
tiieliospitBHly  of  the  people.    They  possess  numerous  herds  of  cattle, 
1^  plenty  of  wheat,  bariey,  and  millet. 

At  aeven  o'dodc  in  the  morning,  we  again  sat  forward  on  our  journey,  * 
•ad  hsked  at  Zeganm,  about  three  leagues  distant.    The  road  was  un- 
ttMfly  stony ;    and  the  river  Algat  was  seen  at  a  short  distance.    We 
lAeft  met  cafaTans  of  mules  laden  with  merchandize.    The  bales  were' 
{ lived  in  a  right  line,  and  the  mules,  when  unladen,  were  left  to  them- 
idres,  and  sttaying  in  every  direction  in  quest  of  pasture.    The  misr-' 
chaadize  was  heaped  up  in  small  tents,  guarded  by  one  or  two  men. 
Aa  right  inf  the  soil  begins  now  to  be  marked  out  in  a  particnlar* 
Hianer.    Vast  extents  of  land,  enclosed  with  artificial  fences,  in  which ' 
knb  of  oxen  and  cows  fed,   sufficiently  indicate  a  right  of  property.  - 
Ijkeoountryp   nevertheless,  is  for  the  most  part  uncultivated,  and  few' 
ii^Ms  of   agricoltnre  appear.    We  passed  some  Georgiana  nearly^ 
Med,  and^oAded  ISce  blasts  of  burden.     Such  labourers  are  very' 
pft,  beoanae'  tlie  Georgians  ate  in  general  lazy.    A  traveller,  while' 
■Mtiagthroogk  these  solitudes,  and  beholding  the  state  of  abandon- 
Mtia  which  the  vii^in  and  fertile  soil  is  left,  cannot  but  feel  indig- 
vtion  against  its  governors;    Tlie  traets  where  the  silver  mines  were  * 
poeiiy  worked  lay  due  west  from  hence,  the  rocks  which  form  them ' 
na  of  a  yellovrish  hue.     Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Georgia  is 
m  in  ores  of  different  kinds,  and  particnlarly  in  copper,    LeaviAg- 
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theBe  vestiges  6f  ezhaiuted  wealth  on  our  right,  we  eroBsed  the  Alg«t 
through  a  deep  and  rapid  ford.  On  gaining  the  ahore  we  rode  on  far 
Boraoom,  distant  about  four  leagues.  The  road  we  traversed  was 
horribly  bad,  and  we  often  sank  deep  into  the  mud.  On  passing  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  it  was  necessary  to  shut  our  eyes  that  we  might 
not  be  terrified  by  beholding  danger  in  its  most  frightfbl  aspect.  Here 
we  were  forced  to  trust  entirely  to  the  experience  of  our  moles,  whidi 
are  wonderfully  sagacious  in  selecting  paths ;  bmt  notwithstanding^  thdr 
sagacity,  they  sometimes  sank  to  the  belly  in  holes  oi  mud. 

Our  road  continued  south-east  over  trackless  anows,  through  narroif 
glens,  and  occasionally  over  low  hilla,  without  a  tree  or  ahmb.     At 
about  a  league  distance  from  Ganja  that  town  is  ctiscovered ;  which, 
with  its  numerous  and  extensive  g^ardens,  presents  a  most  agreeable 
coup  d'oeH.    It  is  situated  in  a  wide-spreading  plain,  wherein  many  vil- 
lages  are  scattered.     Agriculture  has  not  made  great  progreaa  here, 
and  this  plain,  which  in  Europe  would  present  a  luxuriant  eultivatson. 
exhibits  but  few  traces  of  culture ;  but  the  natural  fertility   ot  the 
uA  gives  rise  to  an  abundant  vegetation,  consisting  of  nselesa  plants. 
Ganja,  or  Elizabeth  Pol,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Russians,  is  the  first 
place  of  any  note  on  approaching  Persia  from  the  north-west :  it  is  built 
v^n  a  broad  mountain  torrent,  (over  which  is  a  ruinous  brick  bridge 
of  six  arches,)  beneath  the  Ahgez  mountains,  which  divide  the  beaotifal 
province  of  Karabagh*  from  that  of  Irivan.    I  have  observed  that  iIm 
approach  to  the  town  wears  an  imposing  appearance,  surrounded  with 
inclosures,  and  resembling  an  oasis  in  the  desert.     As  we  entered, 
however,  this  delusive  aspect  vanished,  and  we  found  ourselves  passing 
through  a  large  maze  of  utter  ruins,  abandoned  suburbs,  and  cmmhling 
walls — ^these  conceal  the  houses  from  the  eye  of  atraveUer,  iintft  he 
passes  through  a  paltry  bazar  that  extends  for  some  hundred  jmrds^ 
partially  occupied  by  shops  of  the  most  needful  trades,  and  very  aoan* 
tily  supplied.     Every  thing  breathes  of  poverty  and  oppression  :  in  fab^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  the  Russian  commandant,  the  habi- 
tations are  deplorable  in  the  extreme,  and  all  is  totally  at  variance  wi& 
English  habits,  customs,  and  comforts.    A  habitation  was  assigned  as 
by  the  Russian  General,  who  was  acting  as  Mehmandar  to  the  Feniaa 
Prince,  and  the  best  mat  was  spread  on  the  floor,  in  the  midst  of  which  ' 
a.  fire  burnt  bright  and  cheerfully,  while  its  Mussulman  inmates  pre« 
pared  a  good  supper  of  fowls  and  eggs,  followed  by  oofiee,  and  the 
chibouque.     We  found  the  luxuries  of  Tiflis  had  not  at  all  impanrei ' 
our  relish  of  this  simple  and  friendly  reception.     Our  servant,  who 

*  The  appellatiye  Karabagb  aignifies   in  the  Turkish  language  "  the 
garden ;"  implyiag  the  richneas  asd  fertility  of  fl&e  whole  district* 
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was  a  Yorksiuffeman,  though  not  a  little  of  a  rogue,  was  a  great  gour* 
wumd.  His  constant  prayer  was  to  get  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  bo 
sent  safe  home  to  his  wife.  "  Well  Thomas,  where  have  yoa  been  to« 
day  Y*  said  I,  as  he  entered  the  apartment.  "  Only  to  the  bazar.  Sir, 
to  get  something  to  eat." — "  And  what  did  you  procure  there  ?"  "A 
kabobed  goose,  half  of  which  I  ate,  and  the  rest  I  have  put  into  my 
podcet  for  to-morrow's  march." 

Ganja  contains  hve  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Mahommedans 
of  the  Shiah  sect.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Turkish,  but  the 
people  read  and  write  the  Persian.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent.  This  is  for  exportation,  and  a  supply  is  regular* 
ly  sent  to  the  Russian  market,  though  as  yet  little  encouragement  is 
bdd  out.  A  small  quantity  found  its  way  to  Bombay,  where  it  has 
been  justly  appreciated.  The  people  of  Ganja  are  very  hostile  to  the 
Russians  from  a  religious  feeling,  but  the  peasantry  are  favourably 
disposed,  as  they  evade  various  taxes  which  were  exacted  by  their 
Mahommedan  rulers. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  a  description  of  this  interesting 
eoimtry,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  bring  into  view  some  observations 
(derived  from  imquestionable  authority)  with  regard  to  that  period  when 
the  Russian  and  Persian  armies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  since  this 
verf  plain  is  celebrated  for  the  last  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  for* 
mer  troops  over  the  latter  during  the  campaign  of  1826. 

Id  1795,  Aqa  MabommbdKhan,  uncle  to  the  present  Shah,  assembled 
a  powerful  army  at  Teheran,  and  moving  rapidly  into  Georgia,  defeated 
•  HsaACLius  near  Tiflis,  and  entered  that  city  before  General  Goodwitch. 
who  commanded  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Caucasus,  could  arrive  to 
oppose  him.  Determined  to  intimidate  the  Georgians  by  making  an 
canmple  of  their  capital,  he  abandoned  it  to  the  rapine  of  his  soldiers  ; 
<while  the  religious  enthusiasm  he  excited  in  his  army,  and  the  natural 
Velocity  of  his  troops,  prepared  them  to  take  every  advantage  of  the 
Ecence  he  had  g^ven. 

The  Empress  CATHsaiNB  II.,  irritated  by  the  vengeance  whichhadfaU 
len  on  Georgia,  in  consequence  of  its  having  transferred  its  allegiance  to 
Russia,  immediately  dedared  war  against  Persia;  and  in  the  following 
year.  Count  Zubopp,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  marched  upon 
Dmrbnnd,  and  took  that  fortress  by  assault.  He  subsequently  captured 
Ganja,  Lankerftn,  and  the  island  of  Saree  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  At 
^biB  period,  Pavl  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  recalled  his 
aomy. 

AeA  Mahommbd  Khan  was  at  this  time  in  Khorasan,  and  on 
hearing  of  the  Count's  successes,  hastily  returned  to  oppose  him ;  but 
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ere  he  could  Teach  the  scene  of  aetioii,  Zviorr  had  abeady  aibendcmed 
hia  oonqiieata, 

•  Ibbahim  KbuiiSKi  Khan,  tiie  chief  of  Karabagh»  had  hitherto  sue* 
ceeded  in  holding  the  fort  of  Sheriia  against  Aoa  Mahobcmut  Khav  ; 
hut  its  inhabttanta,  wearied  by  the  yearly  pfamder  oi  their  ooontry,  roar 
againat  their  chief,  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Daghestan,  and  snrreii-' 
dered  Sheaha  into  the  hands  of  the  Shah,  who  waa  advandng  with  a 
g«reeping  army  to  inrade  Georgia.  On  his  aniTal  at  Sheaha,  he  was 
nnirdered  by  one  of  hia  aervanta,  whom  he  had  threatened  to  put 
to  death ;  and  his  snccessor,  the  present  Shah»  was  too  mock  occo- 
pied  in  establishing  lus  authority  tj  pursne  the  b<dd  p<di€j  of  his 
predecessor. 

-  In  1 798,  HsEACLiifs  died,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son,  whose  short 
reign  waa  distorbed  by  a  rebellious  brother,  who,  bad^ed  by  the  Les- 
guys,  endeavoured  to  seise  the  kingdom.    He  was  however  oompletdy' 
defeated,  and  escaped  into  Persia.  In  1800,  the  Emperor  Paul,  iaeor- 
porated  Georgia  with  the  Russian  empire,  and  in   1801,  the  son  of 
HaaACUUS  was  no  more,  and  Paul  assassinated.    On  the  accession  of 
JkLBXANDsm,  this  act  was  confirmed,  and  shortly  after.  General  Ssssbba-- 
ifovt  was  appointed  Governor  General  and  Commander*in-chief  of  Geor- 
g^.  He  captured  Ganja,and  advancing  to  Irivan,  encountered  the  Persian* 
forces :  an  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Persians  were  entirdy  routed. 
Bbbsbbanopf  then  invested  Irivan,  which  the  governor  refnaed  to  snr- 
itod'er ;  but  the  Russians  were  in  want  of  supplies,  and  consequentiy 
laade  a  hasty  retreat  when  the  enemy  hovered  over  their  flanifca,  and- 
coBunitted  great  havoc  by  their  nocturnal  attacks.    This  waa  the- 
first  time  in  which  these  araries  had  met  in  a  general  action.     It  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  the  war  for  the  possession  of  Georgia. 
About  a  year  after  this,  Karabagh  aubmitted  to  Russia,  and  in   1806,' 
&BSBBANOPV  was  sssassinatcd  at  Bakou. 

The  war  continued  till  1814,  when  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  Goai^ 
OusBLBT,  the  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  king  of  Great  Britan^' 
a  treaty  of  peace  waa  concluded.     Peraia  ceded  to  Russia  all  her  ac« 
quisitions  south  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  agreed  to  entertain  no  navy 
on  the  Caspian ;  while  Russia  engaged  to  aid  the  heir  to  the  PersiaB^ 
throne  against  all  competitors.  Upon  Const anthtH's  abdication  in  fovor- 
of  Nicholas,  it  was  whispered  at  the  Court  of  Teheran  that  violent  dis* 
turi>ancea  had  arisen  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  that  in  fisct  a  civil  war  had 
broken  out,  and  that  the  mountaineers  of  Caucasus  had  risen  to  assert 
their  independence.     It  was  known  also  that  the  interference  of  tiw 
Russians  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Mahommedan  subjects  had 
ppodnced  feelings  of  the  most  serious  discontent    Fropoeala  had  been 
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aade  to  tibe  Governor  of  Axerbijin  by  chiefii  of  dbtricte  to  oo-op«rato 
iritii  him  in  a  war  againat  Russia.  Letters  were  written  to  these  leaders^ 
bythe  head  of  their  religion,  who  came  from  Meshed  Hiusein»  and  urged 
the  long  to  arm  against  the  insulters  of  his  religion.     The  MooU 
]«Iu  flocked  around  their  leader,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  listene4 
to  their  inflammatory  orations.    The  Shah  was  called  upon  to  dedare 
w,  the  troops  were  enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  and  the  contest  com* 
meaoed:    The  following  account  of  the  reception  given  to  the  chief 
prieit  of  the  holy  shrine  of  Meshed  Hussein,  being  from  an  eye-wit« 
sen,  may  not  prove  devoid  <^  interest.     "  When  Aoa  Sttuo  Ma,bom* 
HID  arrived,  a  vast  number  of  peo|de,  and  most  of  the  infantry,  without 
regimeatals  or  arms,  went  out  to  meet  him.    The  Shah  sent  his  own 
litter  for  the  Syyud :  and  some  princes,  and  many  of  the  chief  peoplo 
of  the  court  did  honour  to  his  entry.    Much  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
by  the  populace.   To  the  Syyud's  person  they  could  not  get  access,  but 
they  kissed  the  litter,  kissed  the  ladder  by  which  he  ascended  to  it,  and 
collected  the  dust  which  had  the  impressions  of  the  mule's  feet  that  bore 
kirn.  Hie  people  beat  their  breasts,  and  the  litter  was  brought  doeeto  th« 
Shah's  door,  that  the  Syyud  might  alight  without  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  populace.    Six  or  aeven  pf  the  chief  priests  entered  the  cwa% 
vith  him,  and  one  of  them  insisted  on  going  in  on  his  mule.    An  <^« 
cer  of  my  acquaintance  who  happened  to  be  there  on  the  spot  prevent* 
fti  bim.    He  aaid  that  the  ordinary  attendants  on  His  Mijesty  seemed 
^oite  to  have  lost  sight  of  their  duty  to  the  sovereign,  aud  were  occu- 
lted in  paying  their  devotions  to  the  Syyud.    The  Shah  came  to  the 
door  of  the  court  to  receive  him,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populacp 
Moned  to  be  communicated  to  the  royal  hearts,  as  tho  Shah  and  th^ 
prince  royal  wept  bitt^ly  in  speaking  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Faithful 
nder  the  Russian  Government.    Aoa  Styup  Mahom mbp,  with  a  auit^ 
tf  one  thousand  Moollahs,  had  a  separate  encampment.    Two  princes 
kd  by  order  of  tiie  king  pitched  near  him,  professedly  to  prevent  the 
iDtmaion  of  the  populace,  but  secretly  tp  hinder  too  general  a  mani- 
itstationof  public  esteem  and  consideration.    Another  detachment  of 
Wy  men  have  just  reached  this,  covered  with  winding  sheets,  and  w^i 
knr  that  the  heads  of  the  religion  of  mostof  thepriucipalcities  are  flock* 
)^  to  this  point.    The  Shah  has  twice  visited  the  Syyud,  aud  on  on# 
ittaiion.  His  Majesty  said,  "  I  am  anxious  to  shed  the  spoonful  of  blood 
bat  remains  in  my  weak  body  in  this  holy  cause,  and  it  is  my  wish  tp 
bve  in  my  winding  sheet  a  written  evidence  from  you,  that  the  inquir* 
^  angels  may  at  once  recognise  my  acal,  forgive  my  sins,  and  admit 
rithout  delay  my  entrance  into  heaven."     This  description   i*  no| 
try  diBsimihir  to  the  languAge  imd  conduct  of  European  monarchy 


during  the  ag;e  of  the  Cnuades;  and  it  is  not  siupriaiig  that  ttie  grvrv 
oonsideratioas  of  policy  should  have  been  neglected  under  the  excite- 
ment  of  religions  enthusiasm.  The  Syyud,  I  have  little  doubt,  foond 
reasons  for  combining  motives  of  probable  worldly  advantage  witii  the 
promise  of  heavenly  favour. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  is  already  known  to  every  one.  Penia 
lost  more  of  her  territories^  and  was  obliged  to  make  peace  on  a&y 
terms ;  while  Russia  interferes  with  Persian  aflairs  ad  libitum — and 
£ngland,  who  might  have  prevented  the  aggressive  and  unjust  scheme 
of  the  autocrat,  looks  placidly  on  the  scene,  and  is  satisfied  with  her 
own  innocence  and  fidelity  !  A  few  more  years,  and  she  will  bitteilj 
reproach  her  blind  and  irreparable  policy.  Having  considered  it  eipe- 
dient  to  bring  these  interesting  circnmstances  into  view,  I  shall  now  re- 
sume my  narrative.  Before  however  proceeding  to  this,  I  may  be  pa- 
mitted  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the"  arrow  that  flieth  by  day  ;"  namdj, 
the  plague,  which  always  creates  so  much  alarm  to  the  traveller. 

It  would  appear  that  this  disease  is  endemial  to  the  Rnsaians,  for  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  previous  to  their  occupation  of  Georgia,  the 
whole  country  was  exempted  from  this  pestilence.  It  made  its  appesr* 
ance  at  Ganja  in  1 805 ;  at  Tiflie  in  1 806,  and  at  Erivan,  in  1 825,  and  from 
that  time  down  to  the  period  I  was  in  Greorgia,  the  country  had  (with 
tiie  exception  of  the  mountainous  districts,  which  are  rarely  visited 
with  it)  been  regularly  afflicted.  This  scourge  is  generally  chedced 
by  the  summer  heats  and  winter  frosts.  But  I  may  further  observe, 
that  among  the  anomalies  of  this  extraordinary  disease,  there  is  one 
feet,  viz.  that  it  raged  nnchecked  in  the  severe  winter  of  1829, 
throughout  the  Caucasian  villages.  Its  consequences  were  of  ooorae 
fatal  in  a  country  where  no  medical  practitioners,  and  consequently  no 
means  to  lessen  the  mortality  of  the  disorder,  are  to  be  found.  When 
I  was  last  at  Annanour,  in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Caucasus,  a  pessant 
came  to  the  commandant,  and  said,  "  My  father,  mother,  wife,  and 
sister,  are  lying  dead  in  the  next  village ;  I  am  afraid  to  bury  them." 
The  Russian  instantly  despatched  a  party  of  soldiers  to  set  fire  to  sfl 
the  hamlets  they  could  meet  with,  and  turning  to  me,  said — "  l^my 
vocation !"  To  administer  relief,  as  far  as  human  means  could  aocom* 
plish,  to  the  suffering  villager,  would  with  us  have  been  the  primsiy 
feeling  :  but  this  barbarian  could  only  ridicule  the  concern  I  expressed 
for  this  unfortunate  creature.  I  afterwards  mentioned  this  to  Count 
Paskswitch  at  Tiflia,  who  laughed  heartily,  and  exclaimed,  "  Yoa 
English  are  always  inclined  to  regard  with  seriousnesB  the 
fHJtesr 
*  [7b  be  amfinued,'] 
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in.— (k  the  AdnptiUion  of  the  Rawum  Alphabet  to  the  Orthography  of 

Oriental  Languageo. 

AB  who  bftve  devoted  thenMelYea  to  tke  eoqiiireittent  of  any  of  tho 
luguageeof  India  matt  have  experienced  in  the  imooneiieable  diflereiMl# 
of  the  alpbaheta  of  the  East  and  Weet  a  stnmbling  block  in  the  pof^ 
of  their  etadiea,  and  a  aouree  of  conataat  doubt  and  dificolt^f ,  whenereT 
the  occasion  has  arieen  for  eiipreeeing  in  the  letters  of  their  mother 
tongue  sounds  and  tocabiee  belonging  to  any  of  those  kngoages.  It  ta 
tk  scholar's  objeet  to  write  the  words  so  that  they  shall  be  read  Iritk 
ft  oorreot  pronnnciation  by  the  uninitiated,  and  at  the  same  tira^  shoiw 
the  true  gelling  of  the  original.  He  seeks  therefore  the  letters  ef 
known  pronunciatiDn  that  come  nearest,  not  only  to  thi  soimds  he  de- 
■tfes  to  represent,  but  likewise  to  the  letters  used  in  the  language  frofll 
whieh  the  word  is  takSn.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find 
ktters  that  wUl  answer  this  double  purpose,  and  the  difllculty  is  mudi 
incitssed  by  tlte  circumstaace,  that  all  the  vowels  and  sevsral  of  the 
consonants  in  use  have  more  than  one  sound  in  the  same  laagoage  of 
Sorope,  and  some  of  them  half  a  doscn  sounds  at  least,  if  the  varietiM 
^  oil  the  countries  which  use  the  Roman  alphabet  are  taken  into  ao^ 
nxmt  Whatthenwastobedoaewhenlndiafellinto  European haads^ 
M  the  neo  canity  arose  for  tontinually  writing  Indian  words  in  bookf 
•Bd  public  conraspondenee  ?  Every  one  at  first  of  course  had  to 
^Mde  for  himself,  and  unfortunately  they  who  commenced  the  work 
of  writing  Asiatio  names  in  the  alphabets  of  Europe  were  not  seholarsk 
^  present  we  shall  confine  oursdves  to  the  proceedings  of  our  Own 
Pounlrymen  in  this  respoot,  putting  out  of  view  all  reference  to  the 
Mdes  of  writing  adopted  in  France  and  Germany,  and  elsewheire,  and 
tiiose  in  particular  whidi  have  been  adopted  recently,  in  consequence  of 
the  dibrts  makiug  by  the  literati  of  Europe^  to  bring  into  vogue  the 
fiaoscrit  language  and  its  literature,  at  the  very  time  that  the  hatf  in* 
formed  id  our  countrymen  are  seeking  to  discredit  both  here* 

It  would  appear  that  they  who  first  had  oeeasioa  to  write  in  finf- 
^  the  names  or  words  of  the  East,  bethought  themselves  of  the  sounds 
IB  that  language  which  came  nearest  to  tiiose  they  desired  to  rapresent; 
ifid  gelled  the  words  aocordmgly :  thus  dpahee  was  vsry  gea^rafly 
ipik  ^ei^pey,  doubtleas  from  the  similarity  of  iu  sound  to  Um  weM 
Jkaown  word  Mfpty,  and  in  the  jargon  of  the  d»y,  8uraJoo4*itmU  was 
oomipted  into  Sit  Soger  JPMp/tr,  and  AUahttkul  btcasate  kaowft  as  tb^ 
/ek  of  Bade.  Many  absurditiai  of  this  desoription  might  be  pointed 
mt  were  it  o«r  dfajeet  to  seek  them :  sveu  Gkivsmor  Uth^n/^hh,  though 
Aimflatf  ft  Bengalee  nhi^av^  has  m  his  printsd  tracts,  H^rtatorw^Mme 
o  o 
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&e.  &c.  He  has  also  S<m  Raja  Domla  which  is  nearly  as  ridicidoas  u 
the  English  knighthood  of  that  Nnwab. 

'  This  method  of  writing  from  the  ear  did  Tery  mA  so  long  as  it  wai 
the  half-inlbrmed  addressing  tiie  abec^tdy  ignorant.  "Hie  transmih 
tations  were  precisely  of  the  same  deseription  as  those  of  which  we 
find  examples,  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  methods  of  writing 
Teotonic  and  Asiatic  names,  bnt  in  the  Leghorn  and  Caks  of  the  oU 
English  writers  of  the  past  century,  the  Najdes  and  Veaioe  of  the  pn« 
sent  day,  and  the  Ecosse  and  Gallcs  and  Eqiagne,  into  which  the  kn 
pTononnoeable  native  names  of  those  countries  have  been  softened 
in  France. 

Bat  as  the'  knowledge  of  the  langnages  of  the  East  extended,  snl 
they  who  had  to  write  became  themselves  wdl  acquainted  with  the 
true  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  the  words  and  names  they  wen 
using,  and  felt  likewise  that  they  were  addressing  others  as  well  infom- 
ed  upon  the  subject  as  themselves,  they  began  to  seek  the  mesas  sf 
spelling  true — ^that  is,  of  using  in  English  corresponding  letters  for 
those  used  in  the  language  finom  which  the  word  or  name  might  be  ts* 
ken.  The  Persian  and  Arabic  are  languages  that  have  long  been  knova 
in  Europe,  and  the  force  and  power  of  each  of  the  letters  of  those  sl« 
phabets  have  accordingly  been  attempted  to  be  expressed  in  varioui 
ways,  according  to  the  native  oonntry  of  the  interpreter ;  but  the  first 
we  believe  who  accurately  gave  to  the  public  the  Nagree,  Devanagiee^ 
and  Bengalee  alphabets  was  Mr.  Halhsd  in  the  Pre&ee  to  his  versioB 
of  the  Code  of  Hindoo  Law,  compiled  under  the  orderaof  Wabbsm  Has^ 
TINGS  in  1776.  His  consonants  correspond  very  nearly  with  tiioae  of 
Sir  WiLUAM  JoNBs's  aJ^ihabet,  except  tiiat  he  makes  no  distinction  be> 
tween  the  hard  and  soft  d,  t,  dk,  and  tlL  The  short  vowdl  i^  he 
writes  with  a  short  #,  the  letter  X  ^^^h  a  double  ee^  bearing  rimilaily 
•the  short  marie :  ^,  is  expressed  by  se ;  f ,  he  writes  rand ^,  ov.  £v«y 
vowel  according  to  this  system  had  its  long  or  short  mark  aboveiti 
which  was  very  inconvenient  either  for  printing  or  writing. 

When  the  Asiatic  Society  was  established.  Sir  Williah  Joxtss  mw 
the  necessity  of  introducing  a  consistent  mode  of  writing  all  Indiaa 
words.  Not  satisfied  with  this  system  of  Mr.  Halbsd,  he  devised  the 
alphabet  that  bears  his  name,  and  is  still  used  by  that  learned  body  in 
its  proceedings ;  but  neither  the  influence  nor  the  reputation  of  this 
great  linguist  was  sufficient  to  procure  for  his  alphabet  the  gencnl 
adoption  so  desirable,  and  indeed  so  essential,  to  the  purposes  he  hai 
in  view.  It  continued  as  a  sort  of  Devanagree  for  the  learned /ir 
^£9C9Uence ;  a  style  of  writing  to  be  reverenced  and  respected,  but  doI 
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mitaled.    In  spite  of  every  eadesvoor  to  recommend  the  Societ/a 
•^habet  for  nnivereal  nae,  the  bonnees  of  the  country  continned  to.be 
oondocted  eitiier  in  the  jargon  spelling  first  adopted  from  similarity 
«f  Boond,  or  with  the  ad  libUum  improvements  oi  those,  who,  knowing 
the  correct  spelling  of  the  original,  adopted  the  letters  they  thought 
best  calculated  to  express  the  true  sound  of  the  words  properly  pro- 
nonnced.    It  is  now  near  fiily  years  since  the  attempt  was  first  made 
to  introduce  this  obvious  benefit  of  a  consistent  and  correct  alphabet^ 
ind  yet  Sir  William  Jonss's  mode  of  writing  has  gained  no  ground 
IB  India,  whatever  may  have  been  its  fate  elsewhere.    What  can  have 
been  the  reason  for  this  ?    Does  not  the  foct  itself  afilbrd  irrefragable 
evidence  that  there  must  be  some  inherent  defect  in  the  system  that 
induced  its  rejection,  and  led  to  others  being  preferred^   There  it  waa« 
recommended  by  the  Aaiatic  Society,  composed  of  the  principal  civil 
iervants,  and  of  all  in  the  miHtary,  derical,  and  medical  professionB, 
who  were  entitled  by  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  by  situation,  to 
take  the  lead  in  such  a  matter.    There  was  this  Society,  periodically 
pitting  forth  its  volumes,  and  all  its  principal  members  publishing  their 
woriu  aocording  to  the  orthography  of  the  iUustrions  founder  ;   yet 
no  one  out  of  the  pale,  and  not  all  of  those  within  it,  could  be  brought 
to  spell  names*  in  their  correspondence,  as  the  Society  spelt  them.  For 
fiftjr  years  this  tree  of  Sir  William  JoNm's  planting  has  been  stationary 
or  has  grown  like  the  aloe  repulsive  and  disagreeable,  living  still,  bn( 
potting  forth.  lao  branches  and  yielding  no  fruit.     Who  after  this  can 
lay  that  there  must  not  be  something  in  this  system  repugnant  to  the 
ideas  and  pveconceived  notiona  of  those  wlu>6e  language  is  English  ? 
1^  powers  and  pronunciations  given  to  the  different  letters  are  mi^ 
nifesdy  not  sach  as  have  been  recognized  and  adopted  as  just  and  ap* 
ivopriate  by  those  who  read  and  write  that  language.    Another  sys- 
tem has  gained  groundin  its  stead,  and  to  its  prejudice,  and  this  in  spite 
<tf.  ^e  great  names  of  JoNsa  and  CoLBBBOOKsand  Wilson,  whose  ad- 
kerenoe  to  the  antiquated  style  has  prevented  its  sinking  into  absolute 
disQse.andobUTion..    Let  us  inquire  then  what  is  this  other  syst^n^ 
ttid  what  the  claims  it  possesses  to  the  preference  of  the  unlearned. 
'  Towards  the  dose  of  Lord  Cornwallxs's  government.  Dr.  Johw 
JBoBTBwiOK  GiLOHBisT  produocd  his  Dictionary  and  Grammar  of  the 
•Hmdooetanee  language,  and  as  matter  of  necessity,  prefaced  bothby  ex- 
<plainiog  the  force  of  all  the  letters  ia  use  in  that  language,and  the  cor- 
jreipondiog  vowels  and  consonants  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  by  which 
Jio  proposed  to  express  them.     The  difierence  between  his  system  and 
ibit  of  Sir  Wiu^iAM  Jonbs  lies  entirely  in  the  vowels :  the  short  unexpress- 
o  o  2 
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%A  letter  ^  wliicbMr,  Haiabb  wrote  ^  was  writtea  mhfOkt  Wbuui 
JoNBS  end  u  by  Dr.  Gilchmit ;  tlie  ##  and €f  of  Hauisd,  t.\  el  8ir  Wi 
JoNBt,  were  rendered  t  andcebyGiLcvmier ;  Hie  oa  ^>  of  IlALaBii,t»i  of 
Jforae,  were  expreeeed  by  oo ;  end  the  i ,  mi,  of  tlie  two  fbmier  fljfatom  faf 
y,  oorrectiedbut  not  improved  to  tte ;  andketlj*  tbe  elr  of  Hauud  nd 
m  of  JowM  by  •«  corrected  to  tie. 

The  more  taking  and  popular  part  of  this  eyeten  lies  cviderty  ia 
the  nae  of  the  abort  a  instead  of  m,  for  tiie  silent  «uxp:>esaed  inlwreal 
letter  of  the  languages  of  India :  people  eoold  not  be  brovgbt  to  viiftl 
hui  for  the  sound  of  Imt,  tab  for  hA,  and  pmiee  iorjMtet,  Hmngp  the  cboios 
tiierefore,  they  discarded  the  letter  wbioh  never  in  any  of  the  words  vf 
any  of  the  languages  within  ^eir  knowledge  had  the  eoand  it  was  fvo* 
posed  to  give  to  it.  l%e  adoption  of  eo,  instead  of  Sir  W.  Jomis'  ib  U* 
lowed  as  a  necesaary  consequence  of  tiie  appropriation  of  a  to  the  short 
sound;  and  an  for  the  sound  of  ow  in  how  was. so  unsatunl*  tfiat  it  mi 
gladly  discarded  lor  sa. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Government  took  asy  part»  utft  wry 
recently,  in  promoting  the  use  of  one  or  olher  of  tfaeae  ayat«na :  Aey 
had  each  therefore  a  fkir  field  and  no  ftivor  for  tUoty  yvtia  a^t  ieiil. 
During  the  whole  ef  that  period  the  knowledge  of  the  Iwgiagis 
was  ttrtending,  and  the  old  jargon  was  disappearing  froin  aU  the  pahSo 
departments,  finding  only  a  sanctuary  and  stronghold  that  hmim  d«l> 
atace  to  all  reform  within  the  preoinots  of  the  supvaaM  Covrt.  Ths 
issue  was  in  a  decided  leaning  from  the  firat  to  Uie  syalem  of  Gn^estttti. 
This  has  now  been  that  of  all  official  ocMTeapondenoe  for  fiffeaea  or  lanal| 
years  at  least,  whereas  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  orthogra^y  €#  ffir 
William  Jonss  has  taken  root  in  any  single  departanent,  pertiBaeioaflly 
as  certain  learned  individuals  of  high  authority  have  adhered  to  it. 

In  1822,  the  design  was  conceived  of  fcvming  an  accurate  record 
In  the  English  language  and  character  of  all  the  land  tenurea  of  te 
country.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  ^determine  upon  aomo  al« 
pbabet  or  system,  for  the  conveniion  of  names  correctly,  prior  ta  lia 
formation  of  these  registers,  and  then  first  did  the  Govwrttaasol 
officers  indicate  any  system  under  authority  for  prefarenoe.  Ha 
n^erits  of  each  method  were  ftilly  weighed  and  consideped,  piier 
to  the  determination,  and  the  scheme  of  GiLcmiisY  was  Adopted 
simplified  by  the  rejection  of  some  of  his  quaint  methods  of 
the  nicer  distinctions  of  sound.  This  dphabet  was  circulated,  ud 
progress  was  made  all  over  the  country  in  producing  registeiv,  in 
the  names  of  persons,  and  places,  and  propeities  were  so  writtc 
no  one  could  hereafter  find  difficulty  in  writing  Aem  badc»  into  aaf 
given  character^  upon  bare  inspection.. 
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ftnittwpflffancamly  with  tto  meiMttr^,  agd  a»  ptirt  of  the  wn>e  »cbgq»» 
nrvenw  fonrejra  vortput  in  hand,  «o4  nups  on  « ihurgB«c«Ie  were  QQa« 
itndiML  i&  wbieb  th«  ntmes  of  oveiy  pbce  or  ol^ect  wor^tccoretely 
vitiKd  ie^ordiQ^  to  tho  Bamo  tyvt^ip.  Up  to  this  time,  no  attempt  bad. 
«v<r  bMi  miule  to  make  ibis  grand  improvemect  in  the  geography  of 
India.    The  maps  of  Bengal  were  copied  to  the  letter  from  the  VQXi$^ 
w/%  of  Rm KM<»  made  in  the  era  of  jargon,  and  though  better  spelt  than 
9ia«t  of  the  daeameota  of  that  period*  yet  atill  partaking  largely  of  the 
miicrilapeQitft  mode  of  writing*  eo  Uable  to  mideed.    All  the  surveyor^, 
wbteqaently  employed  bad  been  left  to  pick  up  the  namea  of  placea 
ky  the  ear,  and  it  had  never  bo^n  made  an  inatmQtion  to  them  to  aa* 
mrtaia  bow  they  ware  writtea  in  any  diaJlect  or  language  of  India,  aud 
to  tnMsfer  tbem  according  to  ayatem  into  their  mapa.    ^he  aurreyora 
teaaafortanateiy  were  v^y  aeldom  acholara.  In  order  to  show  the 
aBMafiieiMea  of  thia  Qogket,  and  to  expose  at  once  the  absurdity  of 
trmtiiig  to  the  ear  in  a  matter  of  thia  kind,  an  extract  is  annexed*  from 
a  nap  of  the  ITooab,  compiled  not  ten  yean  ago,  a;id  now  in  our  pos- 
iMQD  2  it  beauv  tbo  officiel  aigaature  of  the  aurveyor-general  of  the 
%•  snd  profe^eea  to  b^  from  the  beat  materials  then  in  the  archives 
of  thai  dapartioeiit.    In  tb^s  e^ract  it  will  be  seen  that  the  well  known 
imdimm  Gawnpopr  (^^poor)  to  Ukburpooria  \aiddowA  doable*  b^- 
in  tak«i  ap9iare«t)iy  &oi^  two  routea  pade  with  compasses,  pr  the*, 
tdqfilsa.  varyiii^  in  «  wmSi  dagree*  so  aa  to  give  a  different  direction^ 
nd  tW  oppyial*  of  tbe  aurveyor  generaVs  department  have  not  disco- 
wrdtettbe  routea  are  tha  ^um^b9wm  all  tk^  aame^  t^e  ^lk<i  dif-^ 
fm^tfif,   Ther^  wo  ragidwrly 

Kattra,  Gittars, 

GiUoh^lJrae,  Chlchindy. 

BhyBoar,  Bhysawn,  Bheisawn,  (Bbenour  ^}    ' 

Fattip'.  Fattebpr. 

BcBeea,  RaaaMh, 

Oearaa,  OeaMrea. 

With  smidry  oAer  aamoa,  tiU  one  road  comoa  to  Akberpoor  and  the 

afbev  to  Akbarpoor,  the  relative  diataaoea  of  all  thaae  plaoea  being  the 

tune.  Iiika  abinirditiea  migbt  be  shown  iu  maay  mapa  similarly  coQn 

•traeted  from  materiala,  in  which  the  namea  have  bean  a«t  dowo  by  th« 

Sir  witliont  the  obaervaaco  of  aay  ayitna  of  apelliag.    It  ia  no  fiaidt 

<f  tbe  map  e<Nnpiler  if  hohaanot  laoognized  Chicberee  to  be  |ha  a<mfi 

|iKa  aa  Ghiebindy,  and  Kottra  aa  Giltera,  when  they  ataadm  two  map<| 

k  poaifttona  not  exactly  oomaponding.  The  fault  was  iu  the  employment 

ef  an  oileer  to  away,  withoat  inatruotiag  him  apefiifioaliy  how  b^  waa 

^  wrka  the  Bomea  of  hiamap.  Tbeiavanne  aurveya*  ao  fv  a«  tbey  went, 

*  Sea  Hate  ilx.  lif  •  1. 
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effeGtaally  oorreoted  this  error ;  aod  what  is  more,  the  mepe^  eonstiectdi 
by  the  officers  employed  in  this  defMurtment,  mre  cepahle  of  being  eoa< 
yerted  with  confidence  into  any  character,  witiiout  eadi  name  being  ti 
iKt  present,  an  object  of  separate  inquiry  and  research,  whenever  itii 
desired  to  publish  a  map  in  the  Persian,  the  Hindee,  or  in  any  other 
eharacter  of  the  country. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject :  the  Record  CommitteeB,  whcresaewr 
they  were  established,  succeeded  entirriy  is  reformiiig  the  ortiiognphf 
of  names  in  the  zila  dufturs.  That  they  did  not  do  BM>re,  but  ate 
inyolving  considerable  expence,  failed  to  provide  the  desired  knd 
registers,  was  owing  Xo  many  causes,  which  need  not  be  dtseiMied 
here.  The  efiect  of  these  institutions  in  ccm&iaing  the  uaeoftlM 
Gilchristian  system  is  all  we  have  now  to  do  with :  that  ^Sect  will  «e 
presume  not  be  denied.  The  leaning  had  been  to  thss  system  lof 
thirty  years  before,  but  at  last  the  act  of  Government,  and  the  spedic 
exertions  of  all  public  officers  throughout  the  country,  continiied  fiir 
nearly  eight  years  consecutively  while  the  Committeea  lasted,  fixed  and 
established  this  system  of  Gilchrist,  as  the  orthogn^hy  of  office  andol 
business.  Even  though  there  were  not  in  it  any  innate  inherent  sope- 
riority  or  grounds  for  preference,  even  were  it  the  inferior  system  ofthe 
two,  still  this  fact  ought,  one  would  think,  to  secure  it  fttmi  any  hastf 
attempt  at  change.  Except  there  be  some  obvious  apparent  dflfeeli 
pointed  out,  the  undoubted  ascertainment  of  which  has  been  the  rasdl 
of  actual  experience,  would  it  not  be  madness  to  think  of  discaidtsg 
what  had  been  so  established  ?  What  then  is  to  be  thou^t  of  this  new 
attempt  of  Mr.  TaavsLTAN,  to  set  up  again  the  rejected  alphabet  of  Sir 
WixiAM  JoNss,  and  by  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  thousands  of  copici 
to  diffuse  and  disseminate,  as  if  from  authority,  a  system  fully  and  fnm- 
ally  tried  and  found  wanting? 

The  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  being  a  work  of  sdence,  cgndnded 
under  the  special  countenance  and  support  of  that  Society,  will  alwavs 
be  respected  for  the  matter  it  contains ;  and  it  signifies  little  in  wiuit 
garb  it  may  choose  to  present  its  Asiatic  names.  Allowance  «il 
be  made  for  the  consistency  of  the  Society's  adherence  to  the  system  el 
its  venerable  founder,  and  all  that  read  its  proceedings  know  wcU  what 
they  have  to  expect,  and  are  prqiared  to  encounter  fiMDuliar  lettss 
applied  to  strange  uses  after  the  manner  practised  by  this  Socte^los 
half  a  century.  But  now  that  the  Gilchristian  method  of  writing  hsa 
been  so  long  established  for  record,  for  suyeys,  and  for  making  £unip 
Har  to  the  uninitiated  public,  the  sounds  and  names  of  Hindoosts^, 
ever)'  official  man  and  every  man  of  sense  must  protest  against  the 
present  attempt  to  introduce  once  more  the  discarded  system,  eos 
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loothatliroin  itBUse  of  the  nfor  the  flliort«  would  change  die  spelliiig 
of  every  word  and  name  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 

Let  the  Sir  Willum  Joh sa'  syatem,  his  a  and  his  t,  {,  and  his  long  and 
diort «  be  reserved,  Vk&  the  Devanagree,  for  recondite  science:  there  his 
tl^dtsbet  has  its  footing,  and  no  <me  desires  to  eject  it  from  its  strong** 
hold :  but  for  business  let  us  have  our  current  Nagree,  the  short  a  and 
te«f,attdtiie  oo,  which  have  grown  into  use  from  their  ready  adapt, 
ttioa  to  the  ear,  and  from  the  preference  secured  for  them  by  all  the 
iMoeiatioDs  of  sound  to  letters,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
voBi  ourmfiuicy* 

Id  the  pages  of  the  Journal  there  has  i^peared  a  notice  laudatory  6t 
Mr.  Tutsltam's  attempt  to  effect  by  a  ccmp  de  maim  a  change  in  all 
the  established  methods  of  writing  mofussil  names.    As  this  Journal 
hsi  won  for  itself  so  wide  a  circulation  in  the  interior,  it  is  necessary 
thstitB  pages  shouldnot  be  made  to  senrethe  party  views  of  the  advocates 
of  any  one  exclusive  system,  but  that  the  merits  of  each  in  its  particular 
fine  ihonld  be  fairly  stated.    The  Sanscrit  scholar  will  perhaps  find  his 
sdnntage  in  following  the  alphabet  of  Sir  William  Jonbs,  which  is 
thst  of  the  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  of  most  of  the  translations 
from  that  language ;  but  he  that  is  content  with  the  Persic,  Oordoo,  or 
fhe  familiar  litseratare  of  Hindoostan,  the  man  of  business  and  of  the 
wodd,  will  find  all  the  books,  the  dictionaries,  and  grammars,  and 
'VeeiMaries,  to  whiclf  he  is  in  the  habit  of  referring,  and  all  the  records 
and  public  docaments  that  fall  under  his  observation,  written  uniformly 
is  the  character  of  Gilchrist.  There  is  little  fear  that  even  the  weight 
of  the  Journal's  recommendation  will  be  successful  in  superseding  what 
IS  so  established.     If  the  world  were  not  wide  enough  to  hold  both 
systems — ^if  the  order  had  gone  forth  from  Cjssar,  that  one  only  should 
stand,  and  the  issue  were,  a  helium  ad  intemecionem  between  the  two — 
then  might  the  Journal  fitly  advocate  the  cause  of  its  scientific  mode  of 
writing  to  save  it  from  destruction  and  the  sponge :  but  so  long  as 
there  is  no  attempt  to  encroach  on  the  ground  it  occupies,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  its  peculiar  province  in  literature;  while  it  is  suffered  to 
hmiriate  in  the  paradise  of  Sanscrit,  without  any  attempt  to  foist  in  its 
HtsI,  even  as  an  humble  companion  of  its  pleasures  in  that  Eden  of  joy; 
My  should  tiie  votaries  of  tiiis  learned  system  strive  to  gain  for  it  an 
^versal  dominion,  for  which  it  has  been  found  unfitted,  and  assume 
Ike  oflensive  against  the  system  in  use  for  business  ?    Let  each  retain 
hs  own.  and  both  ahide  together  in  peace  and  good  will  and  harmony, 
bidding  forth    in  the  facilities  they  jointly  ofier  an  invitation  to  all 
^ple  to  adc^t  either  one  or  the  other,  accordingly  as  they  find  either 
nost  eonvecieiit  for  their  puipose,  and  under  the  assurance  that  the 
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clbj«et»  xfhieYk  to  to  obtidn  wdi  a  metbod  of  writing  m  tktll  dfeidi 
ready  means  of  trantfertiag  the  word  back  into  it»  natiTe  anuracter,  wifi 
equally  be  accomplifthed.  wbicheter  may  be  the  cibaracfetr  idopted. 
Both  syBtems  rcpreeent  perfectly  to  the  tdiolar  the  kttera  need  inthi 
original  languages,  but  it  i»  contended  that  the  GtLCBi»T  alphabet,  ii 
How  generally  introduced  and  used  in  the  publie  ofBoea  of  this  prea* 
dency,  conveys  to  the  uninitiated  a  more  correct  and  true  notion  d  ^ 
jMPoper  pronunciation,  than  the  antiquated  and  rejected  syate«<rf  Sir 
William  Joicbs,  and  therefore  is  the  best  adapted  to  baaintes.  Thn»^ 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  let  the  European  public  of  India  be  undeodf< 
ed  on  this  point.  The  attertipt  to  dislodge  the  system  of  Gis.cBai0t  » 
entirely  a  matter  of  individual  specidation,  indisocrtaialy  not  tkettiik 
of  any  inconvenience  felt,  oi*  dilssatiBftwtioo  expressal  with  U^  by  ^ 
Government,  or  by  any  class  of  public  officers  or  penom  wbatM' 
ever.  ^*  *■•  ^' 

[We  had  no  intention  of  conveying  an  impresfioD,  in  our  brief  notice  of  the  AlpU* 
betical  Scheme  to  which  the  above  allades,  that  it  waa  circulated  >y  Mttkoriff ;  aor, 
though  we  hailed  with  pleasure  the  promise  of  increased  uniformity  in  tie  fpdBiK 
ef  Oriental  words,  did  we  express  any  tery  saaguiae  hopes  of  sacoesi  ;--fiir  m 
#wn  opiBioB  OB  the  subject,  and  tfas  rates  wfaldi  tie  shall  coBtirae  to  ftiBofr  iaite 
pages  of  this  work,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  ta'ihe  Piafeoe  of  tha  soemid  volnms  ef  thi 
JoumaL — Ed  J.  


^^i^^m,»m>mmmi»^mmmm*mmmmmmi^mmi^iammm^^imm^^m^^tmtmm»m^i^t^ 


IV. — On  Catadioptrk  Microscopes.    By  J.  V(,  Laidly,  Esq. 

The  construction  of  reflecting  microsomes  having  of  recent  jesis 
greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers  and  artists,  and  arrived 
at  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  their  hands ;  one  can  scarcely,  witliont 
incurring^  the  censure  of  presumption,,  advance  any  suggestion  for  iti 
further  improvement. '  Even  in  the  detail  of  mere  mechanical  amnge* 
ment,  ingenuity  appears  exhausted  in  contrivances  to  gratify  the  taSte 
or  anticipate  the  wents  of  the  most  fastidious  observer;  while  the  opti* 
cal  principle  has  been  so  matured,  as  tp  lead  competent  judges  to  de- 
clarci  that  the  instrument  in  its  present  stato  wouMtpaas  down  undui^* 
ed  to  posterity.  Narrowed  however,  as  the.  field  u^i^abtedly  is,  theie 
appears  still  some  room  for  the  exertions  otsfibse^^if^nt  inventors,  aad 
I  incline  to  think  that  the  modification  about  to  be  described  in&bs 
found  for  many  purposes  to  improve,  as  it  most  certainly  ftimplififS  A# 
construction  of  these  beautiful  and  delicate  instruments. 

To  enable  the  general  reader  the  more  easily  to  compreheod^ 
alteration  I  propose,  it  is  requisite .  in  the  first  iustaum  to  plaoe  htlmt 
him  the  principle  of  former  constructions*  which  it  as  tbc  object  U^f 
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present  attempt  to  sapenede.    For  this  purpose,  I  select  the  microscope 

uiTeBted  by  IVofeasor  Amici  of  Modena,  as  justly  deemed  the  most 

refiDsd  and  p^eet  now  Id  use.     The  optical  principle  of  this  instm- 

nent  is  represented  in  fig.  2,  PI.  XIX,andistha8  descrihed  in  Dr.  Basw- 

iTsa's  elegant  treatise  upon  optics :  "  He  (professor  Amici)  made  use  of  a 

concave  ellipsoidal  reflector,  whose  focal  distance  was  2-^  inches.     The 

image  is  formed  in  the  other  focus  of  the  ellipse,  and  this  image  is 

magnified  by  a  single  or  double  eye-piece,  eight  inches  from  the  reflector. 

A$itii  iamprmiicdble  to  iUmninaie  the  object,  m  a,  wheu  ntutUe  as  iu  the 

fyifre,  professor  Amici  placed  it  without  the  tube  or  below  the  line  RN, 

and  introduced  it  into  the  specnlmm  A  B  by  reflection  from  a  small 

jtoe  speculum  placed  between  m  n  and  A  B,  and  having  its  diameter 

about  half  that  of  A  B."  I  have  marked  the  requisite  position  of  the 

object  m  a  to  fecilitate  the  reader's  conception. 

The  reader  will  note  that  there  are  two  reflections  in  the  objective 

part  of  this  instnament ;  one  of  which  is  useful  only  as  introducing  the 

nys  proceeding  from  the  object,  and  contributes  in  no  respect  to  the 

magnifying  virtue  of  the  microscope.     He  cannot  fail  to  observe  also, 

fltat  the  great  size  of  the  plane  forms  a  very  serious  impediment  to  tiie 

layi  of  light  proceeding  from  the  conca>e  metal  to  the  eye*glass.     By 

in  improvement  of  Dr.  Goamo's,  the  size  of  the  plane  has  indeed  been 

reduced  to  ^rd  the  diameter  of  the  great  mirror.    But  even  in  this 

unproved  state  it  continues  so  material  an  obstacle,  besides  having  other 

tnd  greater  disadvantages  to  be  touched  upon  in  the  sequel,  that  one 

oannot  avmd  wishing  it  removed  if  poesiUe,  by  introducing  and  illumi- 

tttjng  the  object  itself  in  the  axia  of  the  tube  at  the  focus  of  the  con* 

eave  speeohim.      This  improvement  I  have  endeavoured  to  effect  by  a 

▼ery  simple  optical  contrivance,  which  will  be  easily  mideratood  by  re* 

faience  to  flgnre  8,  representing  the  form  of  the  instrument  adapted  for 

dnphanoos  objects.     A  B  is  the  concave  ellipsoid  or  mirror,  and  C  b 

a  tranq[Nirsnt  object  situated  directly  in  its  focus :  D  and  £  are  the 

iDnminating  apparatus;    D  being  a  bull's-eye   lens,  and  £  a  very 

amoff  plane  ^^Agonid  mirror,  so  situated  as  to  refle^  parallel  witii  the 

«iia  of  thetabe  raya  of  light  coming  from  the  lens.  By  this  ammge- 

■wnt,  an  image  of  the  luminoua  aperture  F,  is  formed  in  the  focus  of 

the  lens  and  jaat  behind  the  transparent  body  C.     It  is  no#  apparent 

tiiat  but  one  reflection  is  sufficient  to  form  an  image  of  a  microscopic 

body  in  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  speculum;  and  that  tike  diagonal 

phme  being  of  almost    evanescent  dimensions,  presents  no  obstacle 

Mvrth  mentioning  to  the  rays  in  their  passage  to  the  eye-glass. 

Hie  mere  loaa  of  light  howevM-,  attendant  upon  the  Amician  construe- 
ttm,  m  a  diaadTantage  of  very  secondary  Importance ;  for  it  ia 
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tiiat  almost  any  amount  of  loss  may  be  compensated  by  an  artificial  con- 
densation of  light  upon  the  object  under  examination.     But  the  disid- 
vantages  of  a  double  reflection  are  of  a  higher  and  more  important  or- 
der.    It  is  one  of  the  most  inflexible  laws  of  practical  optics,  that  all 
snperflaons  refractions  or  reflections  are  to  be  avoided,  and  for  this  am- 
ple reason,  that  to  form  a  perfect  surface,  either  plane  or   spherical,  or 
of  any  other  figure,  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  art,  however  exqui- 
site, and  hence  the  greater  the  number  of  reflections  or  refractions,  the 
more  darkened  and  muddy  will  the  vision  become.     When  we  ooosider 
therefore,  how  extremely  minute  are  many  objects  of  microscopic  iaves- 
tigation  (such  for  instance  as  the  marks,  probably  not  the  1 0,000th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  upon  the  dust  of  lepidlopterous  insects),  we  may  con- 
ceive how  much  vision  may  be  impaired  by  a  very  slight  error  in  the 
figure  of  the  plane,  augmented  in  the  long  passage  of  the  rays  firom  the 
mirror  to  the  eye-lens.     It  is  well  known  that  Nkwton's  objections  to 
the  Cassigramian  and  Gregorian  telescopes  arose  from  consideratioosof 
this  kind.     "  The  errors  (says  he)  of  the  said  convex  will  be  much  aug- 
mented by  the  too  great  distance  through  which  the  rays  reflected  from 
it  must  pass  before  their  arrival  at  the  eye-glass.     For  which  reason  I 
find  it  convenient  to  make  the  tube  no  wider  than  is  necessary,  that 
the  eye-glass  be  placed  as  near  to  the  ovalpkmea  as  posMle,  &c."    If 
we  conceive  his  own  form  of  the  instrument  subjected  to  reversed  viuoa, 
it  will  bear  no  remote  resemblance  to  the  Amician  microscope;  and 
tried  in  this  way,  I  am  pretty  confident  we  should  find  a  material  differ- 
ence in  the  performance  of  the  most  exquisite  reflector.     I  took  a  one- 
foot  Newtonian,  having  a  very  indiflerent  plane,  but  which  showed 
objects  in  the  day  time  sufficiently  well ;  and  making  the  rays  from  the 
object  enter  by  the  small  metal,  I  looked  with  a  lens  directly  in  front, 
throwing  the  image  a  little  out  of  the  axis  so  as  to  escape  the  plane. 
Allowing  for  the  necessary  deficiency  of  light,  the  image  was  so  con- 
fused and  distorted,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  anj 
object  whatever. 

As  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  telescopic  "  frxmt  view"  of 
HxBSCHSLL  (magma  compimere  parva  /)  and  the  microacope^I  propose* 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  advantage  that  great 
optician  found  in  laying  aside  the  oval  plane.  Besides  the  "  caipitail 
advantage  of  nearly  double  the  light  of  former  ponstructions,"  the  de- 
fining power  seems  also  to  be  increased.  *'  The  20ft.  reflector  having 
been  changed  from  the  Newtonian  form  to  my  present  one,  I  had  a 
very  striking  instance  of  the  great  advantage  of  the  increased  pene- 
trating power  in  the  discovery  of  the  Georgian  satellites.  The  improve- 
ment, by  laying  aside  the  small  mirror,  was  as  61  to  75,  and  whereaa 
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the  former  was  not  sufficient  to  reach  these  faint  objects,  the  latter 
showed  them  perfectly  well." 

Bat  to  return  to  our  humble  sphere ;  the  advanta^s  of  the  new  con- 
itraction  may  be  very  briefly  sammed  up.  First,  increased  brillian- 
ey  and  penetrating  power,  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  plane. 
Secondly,  the  probability  of  obtaining  finer  instruments;  for  the  artist 
having  the  difficulties  of  but  a  single  reflecting  surface  to  contend  with, 
manifestly  enjoys  at  least  a  double  chance  of  producing  a  perfect  work. 

Of  the  method  of  observing  with  this  inBtmment,  I  think  it  hardly 
necessary  to  speak.  The  object  must  be  inserted  into  the  tube,  affixed 
either  upon  a  very  small  plate  of  talc,  or  upon  the  point  of  a  fine  needle ; 
and  adjusted  to  the  focus  with  a  delicate  screw.  This  is  a  very  simple 
vffur  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  mechanic.  For  observing  large  objects 
with  low  powers,  a  speculum  of  long  focus,  say  1  j  or  2  inches,  is 
obviously  the  best ;  but  for  more  minute  investigations  a  deeper  one  is 
desirable.  With  the  requisite  arrangements,  such  an  instrument  would, 
I  conceive,  be  hardly  if  at  all  more  difficult  to  use  than  a  refractor. 

I  have  wrought  several  metals  upon  this  plan,  and  though  I  enjoy  up 
opportunity  of  having  them  fitted  up  otherwise  than  in  the  rudest  and 
most  imperfect  manner,  I  find  their  performance  upon  some  minute  and 
rather  difficult  objects  very  satisfactory.  With  a  metal  of  about  six  inches 
focus  and  three  aperture,  without  any  attempt  at  adjustment,  or  any  con- 
venience for  arranging  the  focus,  several  test  objects  have  been  easily 
developed,  such  as  the  asperities  on  the  surface  of  the  human  hair,  the 
strise  upon  the  dust  of  lepidlopterous  tribes,  &c.  Fig.  5.  represents  the 
iiairofthe  mouse,  like  apiece  of  well  twisted  whipcord,  with  longitudinal 
marks  between  the  spirals,  considered  by  microscopists  as  a  g^od  test. 
(Dr.  Goring  in  the  Quart.  Journal,  June  1827,)  A  represents  the  hair 
Dear  the  root,  B  near  the  extremity. 

When  I  first  applied  myself  to  these  constructions,  I  was  apprehensive 
that  the  introduction  of  light  would  produce  a  glare  in  the  tube  detri- 
mental to  vision.     But  I  find  this  not  at  all  the  case.     The  main  tube 
however,  should  be  made  considerably  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the 
mirror,  and  a  well  blackened  diaphragm  may  be  placed  on  each  side  the 
illmninating  apparatus  to  quench  any  straggling  light  that  may  intrude. 
The  size  of  the  diagonal  plane  in  the  above  instrument  is  about  .05,  in 
shorter  diameter,  and  is  I  find  a  great  deal  too  large.  One  of  only  .025 
would  be  sufficient,  I  think.  I  had  almost  omitted  to  mention,  that  as 
many  objects  require  a  somewhat  oblique  radiance  to  be  even  seen,  this 
may  be  obtained  by  giving  the  diagonal  a  slight  revolution  on  its  shorter 
or  perhaps  as  simply  by  closing  up  one  half  of  the  bull's-eye 

p  p  2 
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Haying  now  so  folly  described  tiie  microscope  for  viewing  transpa- 
rent objects,  i  sball  very  briefly  notice  that  intended  for  opaque  ooes. 
It  is  represented  in  fig.  4,  where  A  B  is  the  great  mirror,  perforated 
in  die  centre  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  cone  of  light  proceed]]!^ 
fh>m  the  lens  D,  and  forming  an  image  of  a  luminous  aperture  (not 
represented  in  the  figure  for  want  of  space)  just  in  front  of  the  nucroi' 
copic  object  C,  situated  in  the  focus  of  the  metal.  The  attempt  to  eon- 
struct  this  instrument  was  at  first  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  troabie, 
my  original  intention  being  to  introduce  a  parallel  beam  of  light,  eon- 
densed  by  a  combination  of  lenses,  through  a  very  smaii  hole  pierced  in 
the  centre  of  the  metal.  But  for  want  of  proper  medianical  aasiBtaiMK 
the  attempt  proved  abortive.  I  accordingly  altered  the  plan,  and  en- 
larged the  aperture  to  about  0.2,  as  in  the  ^^e,  and  admitted  Ugtt 
through  a  bull's-eye.  £,  is  a  stop,  to  arrest  the  rays  that  would  oli»er- 
wiee  pass  out  to  the  eye-glass.  It  may  be  coloured  according  to  tlft 
ground  that  is  best  adapted  for  displaying  the  object  under  obserration. 

After  enlarging  so  fcdly  upon  the  former  instrument,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  much  detail  regarding  the  present  one.  AH  die  ob- 
servations upon  the  optical  principle  of  the  one  apply  with  equal  fime 
to  that  of  the  other.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  had  not  an  opportnnitf 
of  ascertaining  as  satisfactorily  by  experiment  the  performance  of  lln 
ihstrument,  the  perforated  metal  having  been  accidentally  riiatterad  ts 
fragments  by  a  fall.  Some  trials  however,  upon  ordinary  objects  ii 
its  incomplete  state,  convinced  me  that  this  construction  would  perfena 
well.  It  exhibited  the  brilliant  scales  of  a  curculio  in  a  very  ^easng 
manner.  If  upon  the  back  of  the  stop  E,  a  smaH  silver  cup  be  ^i^ 
so  as  to  be  turned  round  occasionally,  it  will  enable  us  to  vary  the  U^ 
by  which  objects  are  viewed ;  and  to  examine  them  at  once  by  rskdiated 
and  transmitted  rays. 

Nothing  I  conceive  can  be  more  simple  than  the  optical  principle  ol 
these  instruments ;  a  single  reflection,  and  a  single  refraction.     And 
what  on  the  other  hand  can  be  more  complex  than  adiionudie  res* 
ifractors  with  their  triple,  quadruple,  quintuple,  sextuple,  and  even  triple- 
triple  object  glasses?  As  any  ordinary  reflector  may  be  very  simply  caa- 
verted  into  one  upon  the  new  construction  for  diaphanoos  objeda. 
by  merely  substituting  a  small  diagonal  metal  for  the  Amidan  plane.  I 
am  hot  without  hopes  that  some  naturalist  in  possession  of  a  standni 
instrument  will  do  me  the  honour  of  giving  the  new  principle  a  Mr 
trial.    The  result  with  an  object  metal  wrought  by  a  good  artist  wWL 
be  decisive. 

I  have  already  extended  this  notice  too  far  to  enable  me  by  this  o^ 
portunity  to  communicate  some  speculations  I  intended  upon 
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new  and  corioas  adiromatic  combinations  I  have  tried.  I  shall  possibly 
do  iDvself  the  hoaour  of  sabmitting  them  upon  a  future  occasion  ;  mean 
-while,  nothing  I  trust  has  escaped  me  in  the  foregoing  observations 
that  can  be  construed  into  a  disrespectful  mention  of  the  Amician 
reflection.  Far  from  me  be  the  impertinence  of  disparaging  an  instru- 
ment which  the  highest  optical  authorities  have  concurred  to  applaud. 
I  have  merely  ventured  to  inquire  whether  that  instrument,  superior  as 
it  JB,  has  yet  attained  the  maximum  of  excellence. 


v.— iVo*e«  relative  to  the  collection  of  some  Geological  Specimens  in  the 
Kdsia  HUls  between  Assam  and  Nunklow,  By  W.  Cracroft,  Esq,  C.  S. 

On  myjourney  from  Chira  Poonjee  to  Assam.  I  endeavoured  to  recogr 
nizc  the  ascents  and  descents,  and  the  geological  featureaof  the  country, 
as  laid  down  m  Captain  Fiasxa'a  Sketch,  but  I  found  this  impractica* 
We.  excepting  at  those  mountains  of  which  he  observed  the  altitudes.  I 
was  therefore  led  to  imagine  that  the  interval*  between  the  points 
given  in  his  sketch  had  been  fiUed  in  at  random,  and  that  the  general 
geological  characters  of  only  the  obeerved  points  were  noted. 

On  my  return,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
real  outUne  of  the  road,  and  the  positiona  of  the  various  rocks,  and 
I  accordii^ly  made  the  foUowing  notes  of  the  time  occupied  in  travel 
ling,  both  in  ascending  and  descending,  the  diflierent  hills,  sketching  their 
profile  at  the  same  time  on  the  opposite  page  of  my  memorandum  book, 
and  notmg  the  times  and  places  at  which  the  geological  specimens  al- 
rady  forwarded  to  you  were  collected.  The  heights  of  Jyrong  and 
other  points  I  have  taken  from  Captain  Fishb*.  whose  barometrical 
observations  have  been  found  to  correspond  very  closely  with  other* 
fmce  made.  Allowance  has  been  made  in  the  outline  for  the  difference 
of  time  in  ascending  and  descending.     (See  PI.  XX.) 

First  day,  from  8h.  48m. ;  commemeement  af  ascent  to  Jyrong. 

I  began  to  ascend  at  viii.  48,  through  a  narrow  defile ;  the  rock  is 
L»arently  a  fine  grained  granite,  containing  beds  of  A  2  (aconglo- 
mente  of  iron  clay)  :  at  viii.  60,  reached  the  bottom  of  the  first  descent, 
(which  was  a  granite  aimikr  to  No.  1 ,  but  rather  whiter  and  less  decom- 
posed)  •  by  xi.  7, 1  reached  the  next  summit,  the  ascent  yielding  the 
immite^  A.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  decomposing  felspar:  the  road  was 
Ln  comparatively  level  till  viii.  37,  when  the  ascent  became  steeper 
and  the  rock  all  along  was  A.  8,  (granite) ;  but  at  37  minutes  contammg 

large  scaka  of  mica  (A.  9.) 

The  descent,  after  ix.  40,  was  at  first  very  steep,  with  precipices  at  the 
roadside:  afterwards  less  steep;  A.  10  and  U  mica  and  gneiss  being  in 
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situ  with  red  clny :  the  stream,  passed  at  x.  57,  mns  over  g^aeiss  rock :  at 
xi.  50,  began  to  descend,  and  after  passing  a  small  stream,  running  over 
rock  A  12,  arrived  atJyrong  at  12  o'clock ;  the  rock  atJyrongisA 
13.  The  whole  of  this  day's  march  was  through  a  well  wooded  countrT. 
The  gibbon  or  long-armed  ape  inhabits  the  forest  near  Jyrong,  and  its 
hootings  echo  through  the  forest ;  wild  elephants  are  occasionally  seen 
and  leopards. 

Second  day,  from  Jyrong  to  Ongswye  and  Mopea, 

The  road  continues  through  the  forest,  principally  along  the  couTBe 
of  mountain  torrents  till  vii.  33.  where  there  is  a  level,  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, and  formerly  was  a  stockade  ;  it  is  however  a  swampy  place,  and 
certainly  not  a  good  situation  for  a  stage-house.  If  a  stockade  were 
erected  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  we  reached  at  viii.  56.,  it  would  divide 
the  journey  from  Mopea  to  Ranegang  very  equally,  and  much  better 
than  either  Jyrong  or  Ongswye,  the  latter  of  which  is  situated  in  a 
hollow  surrounded  by  a  swamp.  The  decomposing  felspar  found  at 
I.  25.,  and  other  places  seems  likely  to  afford  porcelain.  A  small  ches- 
nut  not  much  larger  than  a  fine  marrow-fat  pea  grows  here ;  also  a  few 
beech  trees,  ' 

Third  day,  from  Mopea  to  Nunklow. 

The  view  from  Mopea  is  I  think  more  beautiful  than  any  on  the 
road  between  Assam  and  that  place. 

Between  Mopea  and  the  Burpanee  there  is  no  jungle,  the  neighbonr- 
ing  hills  have  many  fir  trees.  The  water-fall  at  the  Bnrpanee  surpasses 
in  beauty  any  I  have  seen  ;  it  has  not  indeed  the  advantage  of  falling 
from  a  great  height,  but  the  body  of  water  is  verylai^  :  I  descended 
with  some  difficulty  to  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  which  seems 
not  to  be  more  than  80  or  90  feet,  and  is  broken  in  several  places ;  the 
black  rocks,  through  which  it  has  cut  its  passage,  rise  considerably  higher 
than  the  stream,  and  overhang  the  basin  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall : 
they  are  well  covered  with  wood.  The  basin  extends  to  a  great  distance; 
beyond  which  a  turn  of  the  river  seems  to  inclose  it,  and  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  spacious  lake.  It  is  altogether  truly  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful. Between  this  river  and  the  small  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the 
great  ascent,  the  road  winds  through  a  forest  of  enormous  fir  trees; 
the  mountain  seems  perfectly  to  overhang  the  road  wherever  you  g«t 
a  glimpse  of  it  through  the  trees,  and  almost  discourages  the  traveller 
from  attempting  the  ascent,  which  occupies  more  than  two  hours. 

An  accident  whichbefell  me  at  Nunklow  prevented  the  continuance  of 
these  remarks,  but  I  collected  a  few  specimens  mentioned  in  the  list,  and 
made  the  following  observations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bogapanee 
and  Kalapanee  rivers. 
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At  Mouflong  the  rock  is  white  flinty  slate,  the  joints  or  strata  being 

nearly  in  the  direction  of  the   meridian   and  inclined  to  the  horizon 

at  an  angle  of  about  60** ;   this  rock  continues  all  the  way  down  to  the 

bed  of  Bogapanee  river,  which  is  covered  with  rolled  masses  of  granite, 

gneiss,  porphyry,  and  sandstone  :    wherever  the  rock  bassets,  it  is  red 

date  (£  2,)  at  the  same   angle  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  white 

at  Mouflong ;  immediately  upon  this  lies  a  stratum  of  the  conglomerate 

(E  3),  containing  pebbles  of  quartz  and  jasper  with  a  talcose  cement, 

of  which  large  masses  have  fallen  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  it  may 

be  traced  to  the  bed  of  the  next  nullah,  where  it  also  appears  in  sight ; 

the  stratum  above  this  is  a  dark  sandstone,  £  4,   upon  which  is  a 

rtratom  of  basalt,  or  porphyry,  F  5,  the  outside  of  which  becomes  red 

by  decomposition.    Above  this  are  new  sandstones  of  various  hardness 

and  colours  (mostly  white),  alternatiug  with  conglomerate  (E  6),  which 

continue  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Kalapanee,  in  descending  into  which 

the  same  strata  are  visible  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  and  in  the 

large  masses  which  have  fallen  over ;  E  7  (conglomerate)  is  picked  out 

of  a  stream :  about  80  feet  above  the  stream,  the  same  porphyry  or  green- 

stone  basalt  a§^n  appears,  £  8,  with  veins  of  fine  quartz  £.  9.      Thik 

rock  forms  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  continues  till  we  begin  to  ascend  on 

the  opposite  eide  of  the  valley  (I  saw  one  mass  evidently  columnar,  the 

faces  with  ang^les  of  120^).     In  the  ascent  we  return  to  the  sandstone, 

and  conglomerate,  in  which  I  found  a  bed  of  lithomarge,  £  10,  and  a 

bed  of  quartz  conglomerate,  containing  crystals  of  amythystine  quartz. 

After  reaching  the  summit  on  the  road  to  the  left  leading  to  Mo- 

leem  (at  about    100  yards  distance)  is  a  bed  of  bituminous    slate,  £ 

12 ;  from  hence  to   Chira  we  meet  only  varieties  of  sandstone,  with 

beds  of  stalactitic  iron  ore,  (No.  13),  and  of  coal  adjoining  pipe-clay 

£  14,  15,  which  are  found   about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Sura- 

reem. 

Catalogue  of  Specimens,  deposited  in  the  As.  Soc,  Museum. 
Ascent  to  Jynmg.    Spedmena  marked  A. 

1.  Fine  grained  granite,  glassy  and  angular. 

2.  Conglomerate  of  iron  ore  with  pebbles  in  beds  in  the  above. 

3.  Granite  resembling  1. 

4.  Do.  appstrently  quartz  in'  fine  grains  stratified  with  decomposing  felspar, 
beag  No.  1,  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  but  the  rock  No.  1,  is  regularly  crys- 
tftUine,  its  angles  and  joints  perfectly  defined. 

5.  6.  Fine  grained  red  granite,  (with  minute  crystals  of  hornblende  ?) 

7.  Decomposing  felspar  with  quartz  in  irregular  fragments. 

8.  Fine  grained  red  granite. 

9.  Gneiss  (granite  stratified  with  plates  of  mica). 

9i'  Conglomermte ;  iron  ore  and  pebble  found  in  a  watercourse. 

10.  Decomposed  gneiss, — ^purple. 

11.  Decomposiiig  felspar  with  quarts  la  Tcry  smsU  particles. 
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Hi  Quart!  patring  into  gntiu ;  apparent!  j  a  Tain  in  tbe  gnidu. 

12.  Fine  prainad  granite,  the  mica  in  larger  maaaca  than  the  ielfpar  aadqantL 

13.  Fine  grained  white  granite  (containing  hornblende). 

Betwten  Jynm§  and  Mopea,  frnta^ked  B.J 

I.  Black  gneiM  containing  much  hornblende. 

8,  3.  Granite,  fine  grained,  with  nrach  black  mica. 

4.  Onarti  and  mica  (not  in  litn)  white  in  great  qnantity,  witii  red  clay. 

5.  Qnarts,  in  sitn,  while, 

6.  Decompoiing  felapar  containing  imall  oryitala  of  qnarts. 

7.  Fine  grained  granite,  white,  containing  minute  crystab  (of  hornbkade)  ? 

8.  9.  Do.        do.        red. 

10.  Mica  stratified  with  decomposing  felspar,  (qnery  gneiss?) 

II.  Gneiss  with  mnch  mica. 

12.  Do.  less  mica,  much  felapar,  deeomposlng. 

13.  Granite  with  mnch  mica. 
13}.  Almost  all  mica  (gneiss  ?) 

14.  Gneiss  with  much  mica. 

15.  Granite  with  black  mica. 

16.  17.  Gneiss.  18.  Granite,  grey. 

19.  Decomposing  felspar  with  quarts,  fit  for  porcelain. 

BHtoem  Mtpea  mul  MmAAw,  (wunried  C.J 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Gnusite,  raddWi  and  grey  TirietiBi  ■approapidngsaBtoait* 
7.  A  micaceous  schist  with  red  felspar. 

9.  Crystals  of  felspar  decomposed,  but  retainiag  their  Ibraa. 

10.  Mica  stratified  with  decomposed  felspar. 

11.  Mica  in  hexagonal  plates. 

12.  Quartz  tinged  with  mica. 

13.  Micaceous,  with  cryatals  radiating  from  a  point  (approaching  actinoilte?) 
14«  Red  quarts  (approaching  homatone)  with  mien. 

15.  Granite  (the  felapar  decomposed). 

16,  17.  Quarts  with  mica  in  Teins. 

Speeimmh  none  ^  tktm  m  ntu^/mnd  on  the  asetni  immadiMtdjf  hekm  NuMm. 
C'0,    White  an^  black  aeolitic  porphyry  ? 
C  A,  c,  and  d.  Micaceous  schist* 
€  e.  Decomposed  ditto,  ferruginous. 
Cf.  Ditto  white,  in  lamiMe. 

C  ff.  Quarts  with  bladL  mica :  and  fine  tpeciflNoas  of  green  aetindlite. 
Collected  hetwem  Myrtmg  mnd  Moe^Umg^  marked  O. 

1.  Near  Ly,yung,  day  date. 

2.  Lithomarge. 

3.  Slate,  a  small  hill  between  tlie  talley  nf  Kiug-lnngwtnng  and  Monieng. 

Betu>een  Moufimig  and  6nrmroem,  nmrked  B» 

1.  White  sandstone.  8.  Gieenstone. 

2.  Red  ditto     ditto.  9,  and  8.  Fat  quarts  Tuiaa  in  Na.  •< 

3.  Brescia.  10.  Lithomarge. 

4.  Dark  red  sandstone  (query  old)  ?  11.  Coarse  quartay  aandabonn. 

5.  Basalt,  conchoidal  lumps.  12.  Bituminous  shale. 

6.  Sand  stone,  new«  13.  Stala4stitic  imn  ore. 

7.  Clay  sUte.  14,  15.  Coal. 


L]  Longitude  of  SeidrmipfSrt  NatOrahad,  and  Dholeswwr. 
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"GbtervatwM  of  the  Moon  and  AJoon'Cubnmating  Stars   at  Sehdranp^r, 
Nadrabad,   and  Dholeswar,  with  the  Longitudes  deduced. 

V  BovLSBBMir's  obaenratioiis  were  given  to  thousandths,  and  Col.  OLivxB'sto  hnn- 
■,  of  a  leeood,  aod  the  calculations  are  made  therefrom ;  but  we  have  been  obliged  to 
he  Morad  sad  third  dedmals  for  want  of  space.] 


Nines  of 
Stirs. 


)  1  Umb, 
?2PUciam, 

bCsti.....' 
V  Fbciam, . 

Fben. 

Hk  Phenids', 
xPSsdom, 
^Ceti,.... 
9  PSidnm, . 
151)  Phen. 

Pisdttin,. 
179)  Ceti, 

Riciini, 
)  ILimb, 

Eridsai, . 

Poraacis, 
;  Ceti, .... 

;K7)  Pom, 
)  1  Umb, 
BAiietis,.. 
■"Ceti,.. .. 
sArietu,.. 
}  H  Gcniaor. 

P» , 

I  llimb, 

rOeguAor. 


AtSehiran. 
piir  by  Mr. 

BOULDSB- 
80N.  Ob- 
serred  AR. 


|>  1  Unb, 
Fbdiim, 


n2)  Pise. 
iKidiitt, . 
Ctti,.. ,. 


I    • 


Ceti,  .... 


I  •  ■  •• 


Tsnii,.... 

Arietis,.. 


h. 
0 


*  Tauri, 


0 
1 


m«  s. 
56  0.0 
59  1.9 
2  31.3 
6  1.8 
10  20.3 
17  18.8 
21  37.9 
36  ^6.9 

58  39.3 
2  31.4 
6    1.6 

10  20.0 
17  19.6 
21  36.7 
29  18.4 
36  37.5 
4148.7 
10  33.7 

14  55.8 
19  19.4 
26  33.7 
29  24.0 
33  43.0 
36  13.2 
40  13.4 
54    2.2 

59  39.3 

12  54.1 

13  20.3 

15  48.7 
19    6.7 


At   Nasira 
bad  by  Col. 
T.  Olivbb 


Date. 


Names  of 
Stars. 


At  SehAran- 

S6r  by  Mr. 
>OULDBB- 
80N. 

Dif.  of  AR. 


1834. 
Jan.  20 


Feb.  16 


fit  Tanri, 


U 


Dif.  of  AR. 

h.  m.  B. 
—0  43  48.5 


22  8.5 
36  37.5 
44  57.1 
47  28.61 
50  32.5 
53  26.5 


20 


» •  • 


I  •  • 


h.  m.    s. 
— 0  19  14.3 
23    3.3 

26  4.9 

27  14.6 

29  36.6 
31  49.3 
31  54.8 
39    6.6 

+0  16  34.4 

10  58.3 

3    4.9 

— 0  9  34.4 
19  9.1 
23  51.7 
25  31.6 

28  40.7 

30  44.1 
— 0  26  22.5 

41  14.1 
45  13.4 
61  15.9 


At   Nasfra- 

badbyCol. 

T.  Olivbb. 

Dif.  of  AR. 


h.  m.     s. 


9  Greminor. 
})  1  Limbf 
<r  Geminor. 
^ 

* 


I  •• 


0  45    5.9 

41  $5.4 

32  24.3 

+0  14  32.3 

12  12.9 


•f  0  04'16.: 
27  30.2 
•f  0  20  33.: 
4-0  05  42.! 
— 0  25  10.1 


AR. 

h.  m.  s. 

7  10  12.5 
15  31.7 
32  56.0 

7  35  9.6 
43  20.9 
56  28.7 


4-0  20  10.6 
--0  40  40.6 
51  30.3 


83 , --' 

})  1  Limb, 
16  Cancri, . 
19 

8  Cancri,... 
Lpr.l8|77  Cancri,  • 


7  29  52.7 
34. 24.3 

36  30.5 
43  18.9 
49  19.4 

8  2  41.2 
10  39.1 


— 0  28  13.5 
4-0  24  59.8 
— 0  36  20^0 
— 0  51  30.-4 
+0  34  56.6 
+0  14  08.4 
— 0  47  17^ 


4-0  14  41.2 


— 0  45  24.5 
4-0  28  27.1 


Obtervatioiu  of  Moon  CiilmiMtttmf  Stan — CccntimedJ. 


At    NaH 
badbjt 

T.OL.T 

Djf.  of  J 


h. ».  ..  lb.  ..  i! 

3»3t. 

J  1  lAmn, 

■iS  19.9 

k^firpm\M, 

MH 

(1173)L«.D 

-0  OS  49.1 

.Bootti^.. 

4  Hit. 

20  Leoni«, 

40  32.0 

3Iibr.,  .. 

14  3L 

(1200)        . 

— 0  26  59.5 

t  2Linb. 

ail 

59  16.7 

2}  Bootii,: 

an 
an 

19 

.  L«>nu,.'. 

+(128  09.0 

9  59  32.a 

.14 ,  . . 

3* ,  .. 

10  02  42.9 

7Iib».. 

«a 

37 ,  .. 

19  53.>l 

07  46.4 

13 .  .. 

4JI1 

16MI.4 

8 .  .. 

4914 

Ifi ,  . . 

04  19.7 

23  20.4 

24  a  2  Libr«, 

44141 

J  1  Un,b. 

27  45.1 

»  2  Umb. 

l«l}» 

21 

17  ViigiDb, 

12  14  D6.4 

Sl.rl7,L«>.l.,.. 

+oi»4i.i 

{1«4).... 

19  Gl.O 

52 .  .. 

36  07.S 

J   IUpA, 

" 

2:1  18.0 

07  17.5 

(H5B)Virg. 

29  fi5.0 

3 ,  .. 

-«e3  2SJ 

Tl . 

S3  15.5 

11  TlrsiDit, 

33  35.1 

37 , 

43  10.7 

r ?  .. 

48  37.7 

44  — : . 

51  07.3 

18 

rVi-jini., 

+0  21  03.1 

S3  66  Virginu 

13  IS  5«.0 

S     _, 

17  19J 

■  >  1  Umb, 

20  34.1 

07oa.e 

79  Vli^iM., 

26  15.4 

9 , 

«37.7 

82 , 

32  54.3 

16 , 

-OIJ33.1 

93 ,. 

S3  33.5 

yi ■ 

33  53.1 

99 — ■ . 

14  07  20.2 

t  — ; 

47  52.6 

S"*—' '-■ 

Nasihabid.           I 

DmoLnvu-  _J 

Date. 

1. 

1r,-"-|-- 

11 

.t4""1 «- 

|i 

t  nihil 

LoD^tode. 

h.            n. 

b.        n. 

S              11 

Z 

4        S8 

1 

1SS3. 

1. 

Dec  SB 

8.M3 

--  S.ilM 

1S34. 

Jul.  16 
17 

4 

+37.336 

+'t.3«7 

* 

89.311 

89.SI1 

18 

3 

SI. 137  '  BS.MSl 

19 

M 

13 

fVg  899 

+  3.748 

IS. 894 

* 

63.3M 

68.674 

33 

» 

11.9S0 

r«b.  le 

IB 

3 

63.738 

S9.96t 

~  S.743 

9.869 

!D 

6 

—  8.783 

7.478 

Hanhis 
17 

19 

1 
3 

43.348 
m!79 

68.191 
68.163 
S9.3B0 

J 

S 

-13.941 

3 

68.816 

AprU  IB 

«4;37 

fle.04T 

»JW 

19 

03.03 

00.668 

1.M1 

Bl 

rj.fu 

U 

7.787 

33 

-s.esi 

-4«.n 

Ml,  IT 

69.369 

63.169 

18 

7 

73.313 

64,018 

The  obMnmtianB  made  on  the  second  limb  of  the  moos  by  Lint. 

SBDS,    shew  the  ne»essity  of  observiitg  that  limb  m  wcO  and  m  btV 

a*  the  first,  with  the  view  of  determiniag  the  exact  longitude  of «  pl*c«- 


MM.] 


of  Moon  Culminatuig  Stars,  Sfc. 
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Hie  Mcming  is  a  list  of  tHe  Occultations  of  Stars  by  the  Moon, 
obwired  by  Mr.  BotiLDitftsbK,  at  Seharanpdr,  latitude  29**  57'  79"  N. 
kHigitade  5  h.  10.  m.  54.1  £.  with  the  longitudes  as  deduced  by  him. 


I8SS. 

isn. 

5»...  »'•  Ttairi, 

F(K...  iSoTaarf, 

19  f7961GeiiilBonaii, 

Hir....  18  11      ', 

H      \ 

10(3        ■      ■  1 


AR  of  Star. 


4  38  S6,263 

8  61     7,W 

5  17  40.165 
«  15  ^,271 
7  13^  28,88 

5  64  1,608 

6  69^  38^38 


Dee.  of  ^tar. 


I' 


-f  18  38  96,60 


I 


16  49  18,7 
91  47  16,4 
03  94  39,84 
*'  39  16  96,13 
+  33  16  63,4 


-h  98    7  66,4 


Mean  time  of 
Pbenomenoa. 


b.    OB.   i. 

Iin.1140     0 

Iitt.  9  8  45,0 
Im.  9.  7  7,3 
Im.  8  49  38,3 
Im.  6  38  30,0 
Im.  9  13  44,3 
Em.  9  46  43,3 
Im.ll  63    7,7 


Resulting 

Longitude. 

1^ 


b.  u.  8. 
6  10  31,6 

66,6 
46,1 
74,6 
63,3 

63,9 
63,6 


M'ean,     6  10  64,1 

IM#.— TbeAR  of  these  stars  bave  beM' dedneetf  from  the  Madias' eatalon^e  (by 
Vr.  Tatlob  we  suppose) :  and,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  the  emersion  of  H.  Qemiao- 
nm  which  may  be  in  excess  about  3*',  the  mean  times  of  the  other  phenomena  nra 
fiHmated  to  be  eorreet  within  one  second. 

Of  tbe  other  stars  whose  occoltations  have  been  observed  there  is  but 
ooe  (63  Ceti)  that  can  be  traced  in  Piazzi's  catalogue. 

Jan.  1st,  1800  63  Ceti  (78)  ARs320  44*  30"0,  Annual  motion  -|.  47 ",34 

Dec.  +  6*  49^6  %8        „  16,88 

The  obsenrations  made  by  Mr.  Bouldbrson  and  by  Col.  T.  Olivbr 
would  have  been  published  in  a  former  No.  of  this  Journal,  but  that  we 
were  in  expectation  of  obtaining  other  corresponding  observations  from 
Mme  of  our  scientific  correspondents  to  incorporate  with  them:  the 
kngitodes  of  the  places  where  these  observations  were  made  have  been 
dedoced  for  them,  for  each  day,  with  refei^nce  to  Greenwich,  on  the 
iDpposhion  that  the  apparent  AR  of  th^  stars,  and  of  the  moon,  as  given 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  would  accord  with  observations  made  on  these 
ol^ects  at  Greenwich, 

A  correspondent  has  brought  to  our  notice  that  there  is,  generally^ 
shoot  0,5«.  of  difference  between  the  apparent  AR  as  given  in  former 
numbers  of  this  Journal  and  in  the  Nautical'  Almanac  for  1834.  This 
we  much  regret ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  out  of  our  power,  at  pre- 
sent, to  apply  a  remedy. 

In  a  catalogue  of  720  stars,  recently  published  by  the  Astronomer 
Roysl,  and  from  which,  doubtless^the  places  of  those  in  the  Almanac  have 
b^n  taken,  there  are  but  seven  which  accord  in  AR  with  the  oatidogue' 
of  the  Astronomical- Society,  (Mem%  As.  Soo.  iv.  268,).  wMle there  are** 

94  stars  whose  AE  differs  between  0,3  and  0,4 

78 -.  0,4  and  0,5 

51 0,5  and  0,6 

ZT 0,6  and  0,7 

27 0,7  and  0,8  &c. 

i-oiD  which  it  will  be  seen  that»  withont  that  catalogue,  which  nnfoiw 
'tanaftelj  we  do  not  possess,  we  cannot  apply  a  remedy  to  this  evil. 


.^00  Praeeedm^B  of  the  Asiaiie  Sodety.  [ivjn, 

Vlh-^PtoceeHnge  4^Ae  Aeiaiie  Soekts. 
Wednmdaff  Evemng,  Ae  Smf  Ju^f,  18S4. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Yiee-PreadcBt^  in  the  chair. 

Read  the  Proceedings  of  the  last  Meeting. 

Read  letter  from  Dr.  A.  Hamilton,  and  C^.  Wiluaic  Foiay,  adcnow. 
ledging  their  election  as  members  of  the  Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  M.  A.   Laholoib,  ProfesMnr  of  the  Unireraty  df 
France^  acknoH-Iedging  his  election  as  an  honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

Read  extract  of  a  letter  from  T.  CLBvraBAW,  Esq.  stating  that  he  regrets 
being  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  from  motives  of  economy. 

Read  a  letter  from  H.  T.  Prrcsbp,  Esq.  Secretary  to  Government  in  the 

General  Department,  forwarding  copy  of  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Cordisr, 

administrator  of  the  French  Possessions  in  Bengal,  aoliciting  on  behalf  of  a 

learned  Society  at  Paris,  a  complete  set  of  Meteorological  Tables  for  thit 

country,  from  January,  1823,  to  June,  1834. 

•   Resolved,  that  such  records  as  exist  for  the  period  in  question  shall  be 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Society. 

JLtfrrorgf. 
Read  a  letter  from  Edward  T.  Bennett,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 

Society  of  London,  forwarding  the  Journal  of  their  proceedings,  January  ts 

October,  1833,  together  with  the  first  part  of  ist  volume  of  their  Tnutac. 

tions,  for  presentation  to  the  Society. 

The  following  books  were  also  presented  : 

Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  6th  vol. — iy  the  Soeiefy, 

Db  la  Brcbb*s  Geological  Manual,  3rd  edttioQ — ^y  ike  Author. 

Chrestomathie  Cbinoise,  comprising  six  Chinese  works,  (including  the  ftnsftrf 
ing,  or  Vecabulary,  in  three  characters,)  lithographed  at  Paris  under  the  charge  sf 
Monar.  Klapboth,  at  the  expence  of  the  French  Asiatic  Society—^  ike  fiseiity. 

Obserration  on  Cholera  Asphyxia,  by  J.  Hutchinson,  Esq. — Ay  ike  Amlkgr, 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society,  toI.  Tii.  Pt«  1— ^y  tke 
Boeiety. 

The  Indian  Jonrnal  of  Medical  Science,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  f— >i|f  Ifattrt.  J.  GnAur 
and  J.  T.  Peakson,  EdUore, 

The  Bytul  Paehuee,  and  the  second  edition  of  the  <'  Ftiinni  Jfadk  Tlsii— fuisi,** 
translated  into  English,  by  Raja  Kalikishbn— j»r«traltfd  ky  ike  Amlkor, 

Meteorological  Register  for  May,  1834 — by  ike  Surveyor  Oeuervl. 

Ditto,  kept  at  Cawnpore,  for  October,  November,  and  December,  ISSt,  sad 
March,  April,  and  May,  1833 — by  Lieut.  CoL  Pollock,  C.  B. 

Read  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  by  Ph>feaeor  H. 
H.  WnisoN,  announcing  the  receipt  of  the  Moorcboft  Manuacripts  sent 
heme  under  charge  of  Lieut.  Burkes,  and  stating  that  an  arrangement  was 
pnder  negociation  to  print  them  free  of  expence  to  the  Society. 

*'  Part  of  the  journals,  digested  and  corrected  as  I  propose,  haye  been  alresbdy 
placed  in  the  publisher's  (MubbIat's)  hands.  I  sought  for  Tbxbeck's  map,  at  the 
India  House  for  some  time  in  vain,  but  at  last  found  it  had  been  incorporated 
with  other  cis-Him&layan  maps|  by  Mr.  Walkbb  in  his  atlas.  He  is  willing  to 
prepare  it  in  as  much  detail  as  Tbbbbck's  field  books  will  allow.'*  (We  hsTe  rea- 
son  to  know  that  the  matter  iacorponted  in  Walkba's  atlas  was  tUea  frcw  a 
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tpfj  traced  on  thia  paper  from  the  origiiul  map  in  this  coantry  hj  a  gentlemaa 
who  Tisited  Eaglaad  on  fiirloagh,  in  1824,  and  we  are  not  lure  that  copiea  were 
erer  sent  home  officiaUj  to  Leadenhall  street,  bat  rather  suppose  they  may  be 
still  found  in  the  archiTes  of  the  Political  Secretary's  Office.) 

Mr.  Wilson  isUndes  also  to  the  Indo-Scytbic  coin  brought  to  light  by  Lieut. 
Bi7RN«8,  and  attribated  to  Kaniahca,  The  Greek  scholars  of  Oxford  all  read  the 
inscription  KANHPKOY.  Ko  doubt  the  discoveries  since  made  in  Bactriaa 
numismatics  will  excite  great  interest  among  the  antiquarians  of  the  UniTcrsity. 

*  Antiquitiee. 

"  Read  a  letter  from  W.  Stvrmer,  Esq.  forwarding  twelve  pieces  of  me- 
tal supposed  to  be  ancient  coins,  which  were  dug  up  on  clearing  an  estate 
io  the  Sunderbuns  (lot.  zliv.  of  Capt.  T.  Pbinsep's  Sunderbun  map.) 

'  These  coins  are  of  slWer  and  copper,  square  or  circular,  without  any  proper 
die  impression,  but  bearing  merely  small  chh(kp»  or  shr^f  marks  of  various  kinds. 
The  silver  pieces  have  an  average  weight  of  52  grains,  and  have  been  adjusted 
by  cutting  off  the  corners. 

Read  a  letter  from  Major  L.  R.  Stacy^  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society  two  coins  of  his  cabinet,  having  the  symbol  observed  in  the  Behat 
coins  of  Capt.  Cactley,  united  to  a  Greek  inscription.  Connected  with  this 
subject,  the  Secretary  also  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  and  read  a  note 
on,  a  silver  coin  of  the  same  type  just' received  from  Lieut.  A.  CorroLLT, 
bearing  a  most  clear  and  unequivocal  inscription  in  the  illegible  character. 
No.  I.  of  the  Allahabad  column. 

(We  aball'  hasten  to  lay  drawings  of  these  two  curious  coins  before  our 
readers.) 

A  seoond  letter  from  Major  Stact  drew  the  Society's  attention  to  a 
yw^n  copper  coin  found  in  Malwa,  having  the  image  of  a  sphinx  on  the 

obverse. 

R«ad  a  letter  from  Captaiu  Geo.  Burnet  on  the  subject  of  the  Pili 
|p0eription  at  Gaya. 

ne  impressions  of  the  ioscriptions  were  it  seems  taken  off  by  Captain  BuaNST 
hhnrrU  in  Feb.  1833,  with  very  great  trouble  ;  and  there  was  no  Pandit  in  the 
•BiYoy's  suite;  one  copy  whs  given  to  the  Governor  General,  with  a  translation, 
and  ih»  other  to  the  Burmese  Ambassador.  The  remaining  copy  with  the  trans- 
lator's observations  was  intended  for  the  Asiatic  Society.  We  regret  that  our 
ignorance  of  these  circumstances  should  have  caused  a  premature  publication  of 
the  inscription,  but  Capt.  B/s  observations  will  still  be  of  equal  value. 

Copies  of  an  inscription  in  Nagri,  Marhatta,  and  Tamul  characters^ 
from  a  stone  dug  up  in  building  a  new  ghat  at  Benares,  were  communicat. 
^  in  a  Persian  letter  from  Munshi  Pal  Singh,  at  Benares. 

The  stoae  was  29  feet  long  and  9  feet  in  girth,  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a 
tansple  of  no  great  antiquity.  The  inscriptions  are  too  imperfect  to  be  deci- 
phered, but  the  example  of  making  such  discoveries  known  is  deserving  of  every 
encouragement.   They  bear  the  date  Samvat  1655. 

PhffeiaU. 
.  Specimens  of  the  fossil  sheUs  found  in  the  lime  quarries  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Denre&t  river,  12  or  13  miles  from  Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Dieman'a 
Land,  were  preae&ted  by  H.  T.  Prinsbp,  Esq. .  •      < 


8M  Pr9ceeimgM  of  the  AskHe  SodHf.  {ftin, 

Th«7  wn  idmtieil  te  qipearaaoe  widi  •«««  of  Dr.  OBKAm»*c  Aelb  linHK  Spitf, 
(f^irffer  Hriatm9  of  Sowbrbt,  a  shell  of  the  moiwCam  liaeitotte  group.) 

A  fine  spedneD  of  the  Kyuk.Phyoo  Ugnile  hiilf«dlicHled  and  ether 
minerali  were  presented  in  the  name  of  Lieut.  W.  Folct. 

A  fiying  fii^  preserved  in  spirits,  presented  hy  J.  A.  Wiluam%  Eiq. 

Thesawof  a  saw-fishy  5  feet  long,  presented  hf  Capt  R.  Lunrn^  Mar. 
8urr. 

Read  a  letter  from  Serjeant  Edmuhd  Dbah^  of  the  Si^pera  and  liiDen^ 
forwarding  some  selected  specimens  of  the  fbesil  bones  disoovered  and  eoL 
lected  by  himself  in  blasting  the  rocks  of  the  Jomna  riyer,  for  inspeetioa 
and  examination. 

Among  the  present  specimens  are  some  not  fovad  in  the  collections  reedfcd 
from  Captain  Smith  and  lient.  Burt,  from  the  same  localities ;  of  these  the  aoit 
interesting  are,  two  teeth  of  the  fossil  hippopotamus,  and  a  bone  resembliag  tks 
cervical  vertebra  of  a  camelopardalis,  as  compared  with  one  in  possessioa  of  Dr. 
J.  T.  Pbarson. 

[This  paper  shall  appear  as  soon  as  possible.] 

Read  extracts  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ma&oolmbon,  Secretary  Medical  Board, 
Madras,  forwarding  some  botanical  specimens  collected  by  him  at  Malsoa^ 
and  a  report  upon  them,  by  Dr.  N.  Waiaich,  Superintendent  BotaoidL 
Garden. 

Having  seen  the  interest  excited  bj  Lieut.  Nkwbold's  fern  from  Mount  Opbir, 
Dr.  M.  obliginglj  sent  his  collection  in  hopes  that  some  prise  might  reward  the 
labour  of  their  examinatioa.  Dr.  Wallich,  however,  finds  nothing  in  the  list 
which  is  not  already  well  known.  No.  9,  only,  a  Bossia,  is  probably  new  and  aa 
interesting  plant. 

Dr.  Maloolmbon's  letter  contains  the  following  account  of  fbsail  shdls 
discovered  in  the  Hyderabad  country. 

F099U  Sheiit  in  a^deiroJbai. 

*'  In  the  Neermal  hills  Ijing  north  of  the  GodofeH  river  on  the  roed'fttmi  By- 
derabad  to  yAgpAr,  many  very  perfect  fossil  shells,  mostly  bivalves,  and  evidently 
marine,  have  been  found  imbedded  in  a  volcanic  rock ;  also  the  head  and  vertefars  of 
a  ftsh.  The  fbrmatlons  rest  almost  every  where  on  granite,  and  have  the  usasl 
characters  of  this  class  of  hills.  The  most  interesting  fttcts  however,  are  the  rais^ 
ing  of  some  portions  of  the  blue  timestone,  passing  into  dsy-sUte^  by  the  bsttlt^ 
and  in  one  place  the  bursting  through  of  the  latter  with  very  remarkable  dis- 
tiaotness  through  the  limestone,  which  is  singularly  altered,  its  silicious  ooasti- 
tueats  being  converted  into  gioss-slsg,  and  a  cinder-like.  rock.  Then  Is  a  ssiIh 
of  hot  springs  holding  Ume  in  solution,  which  is  deposHad  in  rocks  on  the  pisri^g 
off  of  the  carbonic  sietd  which  gives  the  river  a  sour  taste*  The  contrast  betwtsB* 
the  ancient  and  recent  fossils  is -very  striking.  The  Ulls  I  find  belong  to  lbs 
S^km  range,  extending  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  several  hundred  aules.  In  the  sams  eo> 
curs  the  j^aaar  lake,  (40  miles  from  /aa/naA,)  which  J  examined  some  yssrs  ags* 
It  is  a  vast  crater  nearly  500  feet  deep,  and  fbor  or  Ave  miles  roand  on  the  vfftt 
nargia.  Its  waters  are  green  and  bitter,  supersaturated  with  alkaline  carbonate^ 
and  containing  9Ue»  in*  solution  as  well  as^  soma  iron.  fSm  mad  is  Uasksad 
shauads  with. sulphuretted  hydrogen,  bat  the  water  ia  pare  aad  without  mselL 
The  rocks  are  volcanic,  aad  springs  of  poEO  walsr:  rise'  out  of  the  ssU  mad  se 
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ftreuM  down  tSie  sidei  of  the  pmieh  bowl,  thai  strangelj  stuilc  in  «  nearlj  level 
coutry,  there  being  bat  a  fentle  rbe  to  the  edge.  The  crystals  of  salt  fouod  at 
the  bottom  bj  the  diTort  who  remoTO  it  for  parposes  of  commerce  are  tabalar* 
Between  this  and  the  hot  springs  of  Kah  others  are  foand,  and  the  direction  of  the 
nnge  corresponds  with  the  djfces  described  by  Yotsbt  in  the  Hyderabad  coantry.*' 

A  note  fiYmi  Capt.  F.  Jbkkins  to  the  Secretary  intimated  the  dieoovery  of 
limeatone  in  AaaaiiL 

"  I  ftnd  the  shell  lime  of  Sylhet  extends  across  to  Assam  in  the  direction  of 
DAcmqMfir  t  it  haTing  been  diseovered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  KapiU"^  diaoovery 
ef  no  email  tmportuioe  to  as  :  no  Ume  before  having  been  known  to  exist  in  Assam 
Beaxer  than  tiie  Brahmakond." 

A  Penian  letter  from  Shskh  Ksbam at  Au  at  Cabal,  accompanied  a 
package  of  the  frait  and  flower  seeds  of  that  country^  and  some  spedmena 
4if  lead  and  antimony  ores. 

The  seeds  were  nnfortunately  nearly  spoiled  on  their  way  down  by  the  rsinw 
lliey  were  made  over  to  Dr.  Wallich's  care. 

JBztracta  from  the  letter  before  alluded  to  of  Prof.  Wiiaov,  were  read. 

Professor  Buckland  had  beed  mnch  gratified  with  the  duplicates  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
GaaA  aD*g  fossil  shells  selected  and  transmitted  for  his  examination.  He  found 
them  to  corroborate  in  every  respect  a  view  of  the  distribation  of  the  ammoniteg, 
on  the  sabject  of  which  he  had  recently  been  delivering  a  lecture  to  the  Ashmolean 
Society  at  Oxford :  he  had  no  doabt,  although  doubts  had  been  very  justly  enter- 
before,  that  the  formation  to  which  these  shells  belonged  in  India  was 
to  the  Lias  of  Europe.  We  shall  look  with  eagerness  for  the  report  of  this 
hi^  aotiiority,  which  promises  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  our  associate  the  Rev. 
R,  ErxABST  on  the  subject.  A  most  valuable  article  on  the  species  and  distribn- 
lioB  of  ammonites,  by  Ds  Been,  appears  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles 
of  May,  1833,  which  we  regret  our  inability  to  transfer  to  the  Journal :  it  contains 
plates  of  all  Uie  varieties  of  this  fossil  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Himalaya  range. 

The  banness  of  the  eyening  being  concluded.  The  Right  Rev.  the  Vice. 
Pjreaident  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting : — 

It  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  the  death  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Caubt,  one  of  the 
eldest  and  warmest  supporters  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  was  an  occasion  which  eaUed 
lor  some  testimonial  of  the  sense  entertained  by  all  iti  members  of  the  value  of  his 
to  the  litsrature  and  scienoe  of  India,  and  of  their  sineere  respect  for  his 


He  had  himself  enjoyed  but  two  short  interviews  with  that  eminent  and  good 
■uui,  hot  a  note  from  Dr.  Wallicb,  who  was  prevented  himself  from  attending  to 
propose  the  resolution,  supplied  his  own  want  of  Information.  Dr.  Carbt  had 
been  28  years  a  member  of  tiie  Society :  and  (with  exception  of  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  life,  when  protracted  ilhiess  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  Cakutta 
duties),  a  rsgular  attendant  at  its  meetings,  and  an  indefatigable  and  sealous  mem* 
bsr  of  Ae  CoflUttttee  of  Pinters  since  the  year  1807. 

He  had  eariohed  tiie  Sodety's  publications  with  several  contributionB :— an  iatef- 
report  on  the  agrioulture  of  Dinajpur,  appeared  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Am  aooount  of  tiie  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  Barman  priest  in  the 
twelfth  »*~-Xhe  catslogaa  of  Indian  medicinal  pleats  sad  drags  in  tiis  llth  toL 
bearing  Dr.  Flbmuto's  name,  was  also  known  to  have  been  principally  derived 
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frem  his  inft^Hnatioii  and  raearch.  As  an  ardent  Botanist,  indaed,  he  had  dooa 
Bittcb  for  the  sdence  in  India,  and  one  of  the  lost  works  upon  which  he  had  heea 
engaged,  was  the  publication,  as  Kditor,  of  his  deceased  friead  Dr.  RozBCBOH*t 
Flora  huiiea. 

His  Bengaler,  Marhatta,  Telinga,  and  Pnnjibi  dictionaries  and  granaan, 
his  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  RanUymna,  and  other  works,  wet«  on  oar 
sbclTcs,  to  testify  the  extent  of  his  learning  as  an  oriental  sdiolar.  It  w^  wdl 
known  that  he  had  prepared  some  time  ago  an  elaborate  dictionary  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  the  manuscripts  of  which,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  work  already  printed  off,  the  result  of  many  years*  infeenae  labour  aaA 
study,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  burnt  down  the  Serampore  pmniiri. 
He  bad  also  been  of  great  assistance,  as  the  author  testified,  in  the  *^»t«ng  of  Ba- 
.boo  RamComul  Srn's  Anglo- Bengalee  Dictionary. 

The  memory  of  those  members,  who  had  been  longer  associated  with  him  tbm 
himself,  would  easily  fill  up  this  very  imperfect  estimate  of  his  various  serrices. 

During  40  years  of  a  laborious  and  useful  life  in  India,  dedicated  to  the  bigheit 
objects  which  can  engage  the  mind — ^indefatigable  in  his  sacred  Toeattoo,  active  in 
benerolence,  yet  finding  time  to  master  the  languages  and  the  learning  of  the  Bast, 
and  to  be  the  founder,  as  it  were,  of  printing  in  these  languages,  he  oontributBd  bf 
his  researches,  and  hb  publications,  to  exalt  and  promote  the  objects,  for  which  ths 
Asiatic  Society  was  instituted.  The  close  of  his  Tenerable  career  should  not  there- 
fore pass  without  a  suitable  record  of  the  worth  and  esteem  in  which  his  memory 
was  held ;  and  His  Lordship  begged  to  more  that  the  following  minute  be  entered 
on  the  Journals  of  the  Society  : — it  was  seconded  by  Colonel  Sir  Jkr,  Bbtamt, 
and  carried  unanimously : 

*'  The  Asiatic  Society  cannot  note  upon  their  proceedings  the  deatii  of 
the  Rev.  Wx.  Carsy,  D.  D.,  bo  long  an  active  member  and  an  oiiiament  of 
thifl  InBtitution^  distinguished  alike  for  his  high  attainments  in  the  oriental 
languages,  for  his  emnient  services  in  opening  the  store  of  Indian  literature 
.to  the  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  for  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
sciences,  the  natural  history  and  botany  of  this  country,  and  his  usefol  coo- 
tributions  in  every  branch  towards  the  promotion  of  the  objoots  of  the 
Society,  without  placing  on  record  this  expression  of  their  high  seose  of 
his  value  and  merits  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science ;  their  esteem  for 
the  sterling  and  surpassing  religious  and  moral  excellenciee  of  his 
ter ;  and  their  sincere  grief  for  his  irreparable  loss." 


VIII. — Indian  Zoology. 

Noticm  extracted /rtm  the  firoeeeding^e  qfthe  Zoological  Society  ^f  Limdo^ 

J^mutry  22,  1833. 
Mr.  BxNNXTT  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  stuffed  specimen  of  aa  J*. 
telope^  from  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  which  had  been  preaeat. 
ed  to  the  Society  several  months  since  by  Cbablbs  Txlfair,  Esq.,  Corr.  Mem. 
Z.  S.  He  remarked,  tliat  notwithstanding  some  discrepancies  bi)|veeiLthe  apect- 
men  exhibited  and  the  description  published  by  Pallas,  he  was  disposed  to  rs^v^ 
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it  M  the  yoimg  of  the  MUm  AmtOop;  AnHhf  Oervieaprm,  Pall.  Its  general 
eobw  if  pale  fiwB,  and  it  has  a  paler  streak  on  each  side,  passing  from  the 
•koalden  to  the  hannehea  ;  characters  by  whioh,  as  well  as  by  Oie  form  of  Ha 
bonis,  the  pale  circle  snrronnding  the  eyes,  and  the  white  patch  under  the  tail, 
it  agrees  with  the  young  of  the  /fMlsaM  Anitlnpe:  but  it  differs  by  the  fawn  colour 
ffltf^<Hiig  down  die  aidea  to  the  nnder  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  merely  of  a 
li^rfer  shade  than  tiie  vpper,  and  are  not  pure  white ;  and  by  the  length  of  the 
evi,  which  does  not  exceed  4  inches,  while  in  no  specimen  of  the  Indian  Antelope 
posiessed  by  the  Society,  is  the  length  of  these  organs  less  than  5  inches.  The 
Istter  cirenmstanoe  is  so  remarkable,  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  farther  in- 
^pdries  into  the  history  of  the  race  from  which  this  indindual  was  derived.  Its  sge 
may  be  oonjeetured  from  the  sixe  c(f  its  horns,  which  hsTC  made  two  nearly 
emplete  turns,  and  are  surrounded  by  eighteen  rings. 

SpeciiBens  were  exhibited  of  the  adult  male  of  the  iineated  Pkeaeani,  Pkaeienue 
Umahte,  Lath.,  and  of  two  issanture  birds  of  the  same  species :  for  the  whole  of 
tfiese  the  Society  is  indebted  to  0*oaoB  Swinton,  Esq.,  Corr.  Mem.  Z.  S.  The 
immstnre  birds  died  on  their  passage  to  this  country  ;  the  adult  skin  was  obtain* 
od  from  the  Tennasserim  coast. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairmau,  Mr.  Gould  made  some  obserTstions  on  diese 
ipadmens.      The  adult  bird  differs  in  some  particulars  from  the    description 
published  by  Dr.  Latham.     '*  Its  total  length  is  2  feet  8  inches ;  the  length  of  the 
wings,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  end  of  the  longest  feather,  9  inches ;  of  the  beak 
from  the  gape  to  the  tip,  M  inch ;  of  the  t^reue,  3i  inches ;  and  of  the  tail,  1  foot 


**  The  beak  is  strong,  and  considerably  arched ;  the  naked  space  round  the  eye 
bri|^t  red,  and  covered  with  numerous  papiUmi  the  head  crated  with  long 
floasy  blae-black  feathers ;  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  whole  of  the  upper  surface, 
delicate  grey,  very  numerously  barred  with  fine  sigsag  linei  of  black ;  which  are 
hioader  on  the  quill  feathers  ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  beUy,  black ;  the  lides  of 
tbe  breuet  and  Hanks  having  white  lanceolate  feathers  with  black  edges  ;  the  tail, 
of  eigliteen  feathers,  very  much  graduated,  and  arched,  as  in  the  Sitter  Pkeaeant, 
Pkmnmnme  Nyeikememe,  Limw.,  the  outer  edge  of  the  two  centre  feathers,  and  the 
tipa  of  tiie  two  next,  being  white ;  the  remainder  are  alternately  marked  with  irregu- 
lar linen  of  black  and  white,  the  black  predominating ;  and  the  legs  strong,  of  a 
nddiali  flesh  colour,  Aimlshed  with  conical  sharp  spurs. 

**  The  two  immature  birds  are  alike  in  colouring,  and  appear  to  be  male  and 
taoele.  They  differ  very  materially  from  the  adult,  and  very  much  resemble  the 
fcaaale  or  the  young  male  of  the  Siher  Pheaeant,  They  are  about  18  inches  in 
length ;  wing,  8i  inohes ;  iareue,  2| ;  beak,  li  ;  tail,  10.  The  head  is  crested 
vHh  featiiers  nearly  2  inohes  long,  of  a  reddish  brown^  obscurely  marked  with  mi- 
mte  sigaaglinea  of  black ;  the  naked  skin  round  the  eye  is  not  so  much  developed 
•a  in  the  adult  male)  the  neck,  throat,  breast,  and  under  parts  are  brown,  each 
Aatber  bstvinga  laneet-sh^Bed  mark  of  white ;  the  whole  of  the  back  and  shoulders 
hwvwwL,  aoinutely  sprinkled  with  a  darker  colour ;  the  quill-feathers  brown,  having 
the  outer  edges  barred  with  yellowish  white ;  the  secondaries  brown,  with  oblique, 
issegnlar,  and  narrow  lines  of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  tail  irregularly  barred,  and 
iotted  with  rich  b|own  and  yellowish  white  ;  the  legs  and  feet  reddish  brown." 

Febmary  12,  1833. 
▲  note  from  CoLHallam  was  read,  accompanying  drawings  of  the  Manpo-Jleh^ 
fNvuMitMw,  Lmir.  i  and  of  two  individuals  of  a  race  of  piffe  with  only 
BE 
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two  leg»,  the  hinder  extremities  being  entirely  wantang.  The  litter,  CoL  Hauam 
states,  were  observed  **  at  a  town  on  the  coast  in  the  Tanjore  eonntry,  la  tbeTtsr 
1795  :  they  were  from  a  father  and  mother  of  a  eimilar  make,  ani  the  pifsbni 
from  them  were  the  same." 

/twM  11,  1833. 
Specimens  were  exhibited  of  Tarions  Mmmmalia,  Birdff  and  Rq^tUm,  fnm  Ifci 
continent  of  India,  which  had  been  recentlj  presented  to  the  Society  by  ThmaS 
Heath,  Esq.  Mr.  Bennstt  obsertred  on  die  sereral  objects,  pointing  out  eipeetaflf 
the  more  interesting  among  tiiem.  They  included  an  individnal  appaready  idiff- 
rible  to  the  Semnopitheetu  eueuUatug,  laid.  Geoif.  St.-Hil.,  although  darker  is  iH 
its  markings  than  is  indicated  in  the  description  given  by  the  original  obtcrfemf 
the  species.  They  also  included  a  species  of  Feli»t  of  a  sise  intermediate  betas* 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  animals  of  that  genns,  and  having  in  its  grey  colosr  wU 
longitudinal  striping  a  general  external  retemblanoe  to  some  of  the  Vwerrm.  This 
Mr.  Bknnstt  regarded  as  new  to  science,  and  proposed  to  designate  it 
Fblis  tivbb&inus.  Pel.  fulttO'einereui,  tubtiu  mideeeene  /  .t^nie,  nuekA^  don^ 

genitf  guldqu€  mgro  vitiaiig  ;  lattribuMt  venire,  pediiiuque  nigro  msciiktit. 
Long.  eorporU  cum  capite,  33  nnc. ;  etmdm  mutilae,  7 ;  auriadm,  li. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  a  rather   deep  yeUowiih  gRjr 
the  separate  hairs  being  dusky  at  the  base,  yellowish  in  the  middle,  aad  himf 
short  black  tips.    The  black  lines  and  spots  are  formed  of  hairs  destitute  of  yeflov, 
and  having  the  black  tips  of  much  greater  length,     k.  longitudinsl  bUek  bni 
passes  on  each  side  from  the  inner  eanthns  of  the  eye  above  the  ear  nearly  to  tk 
shoulder ;  a  second,  more  internally,  passes  to  the  same  diatance  backwtrdi,  t» 
is  somewhat  interrupted  anteriorly  ;  and  between  this  and  ita  fellow  oa  the  Mftar 
is  the  vestige  of  a  median  line,  which  on  the  forehead  is  broken  up  into  t  doiUi 
row  of  spots ;  these  and  the  two  adjoining  lines  subdivide  in  front  into  aoakeroii 
very  small  spots  between  the  eyes.     Two  black  lines  pass  dovmwards  obliqsdy^ 
.  either  side  from  below  the  eye,  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  and  from  their  teini* 
nations  on  each  side  there  passes  a  transverse  band  across  the  throat:  tbe  ipetf 
between  these  lines  is  nearly  white,  as  is  also  a  stripe  over  each  eye,  andtlievlioli 
of  the  under  jaw  and  chin.    There  is  a  large  black  spot  sorrounding  the  bsseof 
the  ear  posteriorly,  and  the  ear  is  also  tipped  with  black.     The  loi^,  linesr,  mark- 
ings of  the  back  are  disposed  in  about  five  interrupted,  longitadinal  beads,  aid 
some  of  the  spots  on  the  sides  assume  a  linear  form.     Of  these  the  most  reoiarlC' 
.able  are,  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  an  oblique  wavy  band  on  the  ikool^' 
The  spots  on  the  sides  generally  approach  a  rounded  shape,  and  form,  poiterisriT* 
four  or  five  interrupted  longitudinal  rows.    Those  of  the  under  aurfaoe  are  laiferi 
and  are  arranged  without  order.     On  the  fore  limbs  the  spots  are  small  eztersiflfi 
and  internally  there  are  on  each  two  large  transverse  black  pat(Ae8.  On  the  hJadsr 
limbs  the  spots  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  interrupted  transverse  bands  oa  both 
surfaces.    The  hairs  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  dusky  brown.     The  tail  is  spottti 
above  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sides ;  its  oobur  beneath  is  uniform.    The  afMtt 
are  throughout  numerous.    The  whiskers  are  white,  and  take  their  origia  firon 
three  black  lines  on  either  side. 

The  species  is  nearly  allied  to  Felie  Serval,  Schbbb.,  but  wiU  readily  be  distiK* 
gnished  by  the  characters  above  given,  by  the  comparative  shortness  and  strea|A 
of  its  limbs,  and  by  the  locality  whence  it  was  obtained. 

Col.  SYKEe  reminded  the  Society  that,  in  submitting  his  catalogueof  As  Jf*"* 
maHa  observed  in  Dukhun,  East  Indips^  he  toolf  .ooeasipis  to  eomment  oa  iN 


|opihr  error  raspeetiBg  the  ferociona  and  natameable  dlspositLoii  of  theeomman 
Bftam,  Ifymia  nOgtarit^  Cuv.  His  opinions  were  founded  partl3F  on  observation 
of  s  pal^  wUdi  ke  had  domesticated,  and  partly  on  facts  commnnicated  by  his 
fiends.    He  vent  on  to  state  as  foUows : 

"  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  I  placed  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Society  the  above- 
■sstioBed  onb  (a  female),  which  has  now  attained  its  faQ  growth,  and  I  am  haippy 
t»  be  eaabled  to  confirm  the  opinions  I  formerly  advanced.  In  India  it  was  allowed 
'toltaahont  my  honse,  and  on  board  ship  it  was  released  from  its  cage  two  or 
One  times  a  day,  to  play  with  the  sailors  and  gambol  with  the  dogs.  It  earlyi 
Neogaiaed  my  person  and  voice,  and  would  obey  when  called ;  and  in  general  was 
•I  pItyfU  and  good-humoured  as  a  puppy.  My  visits  to  it  in  the  Grardens  have 
keanre,  and  at  long*  intervals,  nor  have  I  ever  carried  it  food  ;  I  anticipated, 
tberefbre,  that  it  would  outgrow  its  early  associations,  and  that  I  should  be  to  it 
•I  say  other  stranger ;  but  it  has  always  greeted  me  not  only  as  an  acquaintance, 
bat  u  sa  old  fnead ;  and  if  I  am  to  judge  from  its  agitation  and  peculiar  cries, 
the  t&imal*s  recognition  is  that  of  affection, 

"  Ob  Sunday  last  it  was  asleep  in  its  cage  when  I  approached.    On  calling  to 
it  by  its  name  it  looked  up,  distinguished  me  in  the  crowd,  started  on  its  legs,  and 
oa  my  applying  my  hand  to  its  month  to  smell  to,  it  threw  itself  down  against  the 
btfi,  rubbed  its  head,  neck,  and  back  against  my  hand,  and  then  started  on  its 
legs  lad  bounded  about  its  cage,  uttering  short  cries.     On  ceasing  to  speak  to  it, 
m  moving  away,  it  stopped,  and  looked  wistfiilly  after  me,  nor  resumed  its  mo- 
tiOM  until  I  addressed  it  again.    Ito  manifestations  of  joy  were  so  unequivocal, 
ai  to  excite  the  surprise  of  a  great  number  of  bystanders.    As  these  pleasing  traits 
hi  the  dispotttioft  of  a  calumniated  animal  appeared  so  new  to  those  who  surround- 
ed, me  on  that  occasion,  they  may  possibly  be  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
worthy  of  extended  promulgation  by  record  in  our  Proceedings. 

'*  I  take  occasion  to  repeat  my  conviction,  that  association  with  man,  constant 
kindness,  and  abundance  of  food,  will  suffice  not  only  to  modify,  and  indeed  era- 
dicate, the  worst  traito  in  the  disposition  of  any  animal  of  the  higher  classes,  but 
five  birth  to  others  of  which  their  natures  were  not  deemed  susceptible." 

September  10, 1833. 
A  letter  was  read,  addressed  to  Mr.  ViGona  by  B.  H.  Hodoson,  Esq.,  Corr. 
Memb.  Z.  S.,  and  dated  Nepftl  Residency,  February  23,  1833.  It  referred  to  the 
loologioal  specimens  which  the  writer  had  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  to  be  thence 
tnnsmitted  to  England,  some  account  of  which,  as  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
PfttKSBP,  was  read  at  the  last  Meeting. 

[The  acooant  given  of  the  MammaUa  of  Nepal  in  this  day's  proceedings  has 
aheady  a|ipeared  in  the  Journal  for  1832,  A  letter  from  Mr.  Bennett,  Sec.  Zool. 
8oc.  gives  a  sad  account  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  consignment  of  animals  : 
ef  the  few  which  remained  aUve  to  be  shipped  by  the  Susan,  in  April,  1833,  none 
reached  England!  One  of  the  deer  leaped  overboard,  the  other  knocked  iUelf  to 
death  against  the  bars  of  its  cage.  The  pheasants  and  pigeons  Uved  untU  the  ves- 
sel gotinto  the  colder  Utitudes,  when  they  died  one  after  the  other  1  a  most  unfor- 
tunate  termination  of  an  attempt  from  which  much  had  been  hoped,  and  on  which 
no  trouble  or  expense  had  been  spared  by  our  sealous  naturaUst.]  ^     .    _ 

A  "  Descriirtion  oi PerdisLerwa^  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Corr.  Memb.  Z. 
8.,  was  read.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  bjrd  which  in- 
haWt.  the  northern  region  of  Nepll,  and  forms,  by  i^  l^'^'^^^^;^;,^^^ 
f  linkbetwee«ihei>«^r<c?^et  uudtho  Orau,e.    It. habit. awuiuUte with thos^ 
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df  tfie  litter  genili.     It  it  found  doie  to  flie  perttftneiit  in«wf »  aaioiif  rodts  uid 
l«w  bnighwood,  ud  mifltaiiis  itself  upon  aromatie  buds,  leaves,  and  small 
It  is  oharaeterixed  aa  followB : 

PiEDix  LuwA .     p€rd.  nigra,  albo  tsawUmfqw  Iranisei'ibi  linesla  : 
ftfMMMO ;  inrih  ultra  ealear  plumonM ,  rtmige  %S4  bmgktre. 

Tlie  great  oomparatiTe  ez|Minse  of  the  wing ;  the  diminution  of  its  ronnded  Ibrm 
by  the  teoond  qniU  feather  being  the  longest ;  the  ineraased  length  and  atwoea 
of  the  tall ;  and  the  extent  of  the  faatiiering  of  the  tefvt,  are  very 
diaracters,  which  give  to  this  species  a  pecnlfar  interest.  Its  dfaneneions,  an 
pared  with  several  allied  birds,  are  given  by  Mr.  HoDoaoir  intheMlowing  tnMn  t 


Length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 

to  that  of  the  tail 

Length  of  the  bill 

Basal  height  cff  ditto  . . . « 

Basal  breadth  of  ditto 

Length  of  the  tail 

Expanse  of  the  wings 

Length  of  the  torst 

Length  of  the  central  toe  and  nail 

Weight 

S^tnmber  24,  1833. 

A.  ooUeotion  of  skins  of  Birdt,  sizty-fonr  in  nnmber,  formed  in  the  Himnlnyn 
Mountains,  and  presented  to  the  Sooloty  by  Lady  Wji.liaii  BBHTnroKy  wns  es* 
hibited*  It  inolnded  several  speoies  apparently  new  to  soienoe,  and  was  partionlaiif 
rich  in  the  interesting  PkeoMmh  of  the  Hisaalaya.  The  collection  wan 
ble  on  account  of  the  fine  condition  of  the  specimens,  which  generally 
in  beauty  those  previously  contained  in  the  Society's  Museum. 

A  series  of  eighty  skins  of  HtnU,  selected  from  a  coUnotion  fom^ed  in  India  by 
H.  B.  HiLLinn,  Esq.,  and  presented  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Society,  wna  enhibife^ 
ed.    It  comprised  specimens  of  many  species  in  fine  or  interesting  plumage. 

(This  day's  prooeedings  also  contains  a  note  of  Mr.  Honttsow's  pnpem  on  thn 
Chira  antelope  and  the  wild  dog  of  NepAl,  published  in  the  Gleanings  and  Aaiatie 
Researches.] 

OeMer  8,  1833. 

A  letter  was  read,  addressed  to  tiie  Secretary  by  W.  A.  Woofcsn,  Baq.,  aad  gSv^* 
ing  an  account  of  a  %rild  Do§  from  the  Mahabal^shwnr  HiBs,  nnw  known  m 
Malcolm*s  Pate,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay :  ite  local  name  is  IMnIk  naha* 
bite  of  this  Day,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  described  by  Mr.  Wootnu :  they  aeoord 
with  those  of  the  BAStnwd  of  NepAl,  aa  detailed  by  BIr.  Honosov  in  n  paper 
at  the  previous  Meeting  of  the  Society.- 


Miscellaneous, 

1. — On  Spkerieal  Uirpors. 
It  would  appear  firom  the  undermentioned  paragraphs,  which  have  been  eaiLtiactei 
from  lIuTT0N*B  Mathematical  Becreations,  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  that  opticiana  have  not 
yet  determined  the  reason  why  objecte  on  being  raflected  from  convex  end  eoneava 
mirrors  appear  of  less  magnitude  in  the  former,  and  of  greater  in  the  latter ;  tlian 
iSiey  reaUy  are.  Now,  nothing  appears  to  me  to  be  more  easy  of  demonstration,  te 
lit  ua  suppose  a  cylinder  having  ite  outer  surfnoe  so  polished  as  to  reflect  distinedy 
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ill  olqecto  MnovBdifaig  it.  la  the  Drat  place,  let  «e  imagiae  another  cjUnder,  a 
lioOew  oa6|-  to  be  placed  eoncentric  with  the  former,  but  at  soeh  a  dbtanoe  on  the 
Mtade  ef  it,  that  any  objeet  latnatod  on  the  inner  snr^Me  of  the  outer  cylinder, 
nay  be  diatinotly  refleeted  npon  the  onter  anrlMe  of  the  inner  one. 

Ndw  at  every  partide  in  the  onter  cylinder  ia  reflected  from  that  part  of  the 
iaaer  one  which  ia  titteted  immediately  and  perpendicolarly  opposite  to  it,  it  ia 
eiideat  that  the  whole  of  the  onter  cylinder  ia  repreaented  on  the  polished  snrfkce 
of  the  inner  one,  but  the  latter  being  on  account  of  its  interior  situation  the  smal* 
]cr  of  the  two,  it  follows  that  e^ery  object  that  is  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  outer  or  larger  cylinder,  must  be  rq[>reaented  on  a  smaller  scale  (as  iar  at  itn 
Istenl  measurement  ia  ooncemed)  npon  the  polished  surface  of  the  inner  and 
nsUsr  one,  dian  it  nally  ia  in  the  other,  which  contains  the  real  siae  or  dimen* 
doosoftheol^ect. 

It  may  be  eaaily  seen  then,  that  if  a  poliahed<  globe  or  a  polished  segment  of  • 
eirde  similsr  to  a  convex  mirror  be  substituted  for  the  inner  cylinder,  the  same 
imsoaiag  meat  hold  good,  tor  eadi  dimension  of  the  image,  in  which  case  th« 
Kfleeted  objects  must  become  diminiahed  both  in  height  and  diagonal  measure- 
Mat,  as  well  an  breadth,  merely  becanse  the  surface  upon  which  they  are  repre- 
isatsd  is  lata  than  that  of  the  o^eeta  themsehres. 

So  much  for  the  reduction  of  the  spectrum  or  image  o€  objeetain  conwz  minare^ 
■adasto  thein«naae  of  it  iaeonouTe  onea^.the  reasoning  muat  be  exactly  the 
■une,  as  for  the  above,  excepting  that  the  object  must  then  be  considered  as 
^tastsd  on  tibe  outer  surfoee  of  the  inner  eylindev,  which  should  be  unpoliahod,  and 
be  refleeted  frana  the  inner  poUahed  suvfooe  of  the  outer  one,  in  a  magnitude  of 
OMuse  grsatar  ttma  the  objeet  itself,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  radius  of  tha 
outer  mirror. 

I  cannot  but  expseas  a  difcrence  with  tiw  eommon  opinion,  that  the  place  of 

^  spectrum  in  tiie  coutck  nUrrora  ia  at  H.,  see  the  aooompanying  figure  numbeae^ 

ia  Hnneir,  flg.  30,  plate  9 ;  it  may  surely  witAkfoimess  be  considered  to  be  at  M., 

Ikat  is  ezaetiy  at  the  same  diataaoe  within  the  mirror  measured  on  the  prolongs* 

te  of  the  Una  oi  reflection,,  aa  the  object  ia  diatant  from  the  point  of  incidence, 

^  tbe  sense  maamer  as  In  a  plane  mirror ;  for  although  the  object  or  rather  its 

lAsge  irrivn  at  the  eye  in  a  redaoed  sise  when  reflected  from  the  convex  minor^ 

^  by  the  abo««  reasoning,  widi  the  two  oylinden,  it  is  eaaily  explained,  for  the 

iBage  of  die  objeet,  hsving  fallen  from  without  upon  the  convex  aurfoce  of  the  mir* 

ror  which  is  sitoated  within  andwhieh  in  thia  eaae  oorreaponds  aa  it  were  with  the 

fanr  e!^inder  above  notiesd,  haa  become  itself  reduced  in  siae,  and  being  so  reflect- 

ii>  proeeeda  towards  the  point  of  sight  in  that  diminiahed  state,  and  therefore  it 

iseeasarily  appears  to  the  eye  when  refleeted  from  the  convex  mirror  less  in  siae 

ftsn  it  really  ia,  and  by  a  paHty  of  reaaoning,  gmater  in  aise  when  reflected  from 

a  concave  one. 

In  my  opinioa,  the  image  (with  the  exeeptton  above  noted  of  its  being  reduced 
in  sise,  by  its  actual  contact  witii  the  apeculum  without  the  eye  hairing  any  thing  to 
lo  with  that  reduction)  ia  not  only  aituated  at  the  aame  distance  above  described 
vichin  the  mirror^  aa  the  object  is  distant  from  the  point  of  incidence,  but  it 
iseomea  reflected  from  a  convex  mirror  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  it  would 
•  flrom  Ae  polished  snrfooe  of  a  plain  one,  such  as  F.  G.  where  tbe  anglea  B.  E. 
^  A.  B.  G.  formed  by  the  ISnea  of  incidence  and  reflection,  B.  S.  E.  A.,  with  the 
peculum  are  always  equal  to  one  another. 
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**  A  more  philoiophical  principle  adTaaced  by  Dr.  Bakrow  is,  that  the  eye  po^ 
ceivea  the  image  of  the  object  la  that  point  where  the  imya  foming  the  imaU  dinr. 
gent  bundle,  which  enters  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  meet  together.  It  is  indeed  aatvil 
to  think  that  the  diTergency  m  it  is  greater  when  the  object  is  near,  and  lest  vhei 
it  is  distant,  ought  to  enable  the  eye  to  judge  of  the  distance." 

"  By  this  principle,  also,  we  are  enabled  to  assign  a  pretty  plausible  reaioi  for 
the  diminution  of  objects  in  convex,  and  their  enlargement  in  concafs  nimn; 
for  the  convexity  of  the  former  renders  the  rays  which  compose  each  bnndk  thtf 
enters  the  eye  more  divergent  than  if  they  fell  on  a  plane  mirror,  coaaeqaeitiy 
liie  point  wlMre  they  meet  in  the  central  ray  produced  is  much  uearer.  It  ney 
even  be  demonstrated  that  in  convex  mirrors  it  is  much  nearer,  and  in  coaesfe,  Biek 
liurther,  distant  than  the  point  H.,  considered  by  the  ancients,  and  the  greater  put 
•f  the  modems,  as  the  place  of  the  image.  In  short,  it  is  concluded  thatin  coi- 
vex  mirrors,  this  image  will  be  still  more  contracted,  and  in  concave  ones,  Boce  a* 
tended  than  the  ancients  supposed ;  which  will  account  for  the  appareat  eaUiffr* 
ment  of  objects  in  the  latter,  and  their  diminution  in  the  form^.*' 

*'  We  must  allow  that  even  this  principle  is  attended  with  «ii<i^<?iiiti<*,  vUek 
Dr.  Bamlow,  the  author  of  it,  does  not  oonoeal,  and  to  which  he  ooafoici  ki 
BCTer  saw  a  satiilbetbry  answer." 

2,--Rtpli€9 19  Lieut.  BmrVe  QMSiMont,  Ay  LUui.  IT.  8.  Jmeoif  Mi^imm, 

8lB, 

Having  just  seen  in  your  No.  for  December  last,  several  questions  propoied 
by  Lieut.  Buut,  Engs.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following  vum 
to  them,  for  insertion  in  your  Journal,  should  none  more  satisfactory  hate  bm 
received  in  the  mean  time. 

Reply  to  Q.  1st.  The  longest  known  period  of  any  comet  tiiat  has  tcpftud 
(wice  is  about  575  years,  but  it  was  calenlated  that  of  181 1  would  return  in  set 
less  than  3000  years  ;  then  by  Kbplbb*8  rule,  the  major  axis  of  its  orbit  =  2d  X 
(3000))s2ii  X  20a  nearly,  \d  being  the  mean  dietaace  of  0  and  Q :)  nov  itii 
Tery  certain,  that  no  star  has  an  annual  parallax  of  2^  (nor  probably  1*0*  ^o*'^ 
quently  the  nearest  star  will  be  distant  more  than  2d  x  100,000,  or  aeeily  N* 
times  as  far  as  the  furthest  known  comet.  There  may,  however,  be  othenneit 
distant,  which  have  never  appeared  to  us  ;  but  as  the  period  of  one,  which  eboilil 
extend  from  our  system  to  another  star,  would  be  at  least  11,000,000  yean,  it  ii 
not  easy  to  see,  what  connection  this  could  form  between  the  two  systenu. 

Q.  2nd.  Supposing  the  moon  to  have  an  atmosphere  like  our  own,  th> 
would  be  insufficient  to  render  visible  the  whole  of  her  dark  disc,  for  we  find  tH 
on  the  earth,  the  sun's  light  is  extended  by  refraction  to  barely  18'  beyond  ^ 
limit  of  direct  vision,  instead  of  90^,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  moon.  The  pbeM- 
menon  alluded  to  is  much  more  simply  accounted  for  by  the  li^ht  reflected  frea 
the  earth,  which  will  be  nearly  14  times  greater  than  what  we  receive  fron  tU 
moon.  The  limit  of  light  and  darkness  on  the  moon's  disc  is  more  clearly  defise' 
than  it  could  be,  if  she  were  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  like  ours. 

With  regard  to  the  law  of  attraction  of  fluids,  I  conclude  it  to  be  the  same  «i^ 
that  of  all  other  bodies,  via.  that  they  are  attracted  in  proportion  to  their  msit,  ^ 
in  equal  bulks,  directly  as  their  specific  gravities ;  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  >^* 
ther  fact  nor  analogy  to  support  the  idea  that  the  attraction  ia  either  diireetl/  tf 
inversely  as  the  cube  root  of  the  specific  gravity. 
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Willi  ngwd  to  the  tidei,  Lieut.  Btmr  appean  to  hate  rather  overeitlmated  thenir 
Ibr  the  height  of  the  mean  Innar  tide  ware  is  ahont  fire  feet,  and  of  the  iolar,  two  feet, 
to  that  the  total  tpring.tide,unaffected  bj  loeal  caniee,  will  beieten  feet,  inatead  of 
I2f .  Alio  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea  is  nsnally  estimated  at  mnch  more  thanf  or  eren 
than  1  mile,  hnt  it  is  diiBcnlt  to  perceive  any   connection  between  this  depth  and 
the  height  of  the  tide ;  for  were  the  whole  earth  a  globe  of  water,  it  wonld,  I  eon- 
olnde,  assnme  the  same  iignre,  when  acted  on  by  the  same  forces,  as  in  its  present 
'■tate ;  aupposing,  of  conrse,  gravitation  to  remain  nnalterad.     Bnt  if  the  height 
of  the  tide  1m     tW  X  the  depth  of  the  fluid,  it  is  evident  that  Lient.  Bvet  ha» 
made  an  error  in  his  calculation ;  for  in  tiiat  case,  the  mercory  in  the  barometer 
win  be  raised  to  y^g  X  its  own  height,  or  30  inches ;  now  fs|  =  iff  or  more  than  f, 
instead  of  -^  inch.    This  mistake  has  arisen  apparently  from  the  indirect  mode  of 
calculation  which  he  has  used,  thus  unnecessarily  increasing  the  number  of  figures, 
and  of  course  the  liability  to  error ;  in  the  quotient  of  5^  -4»  138,  the  decimal 
point  is  wrongly  placed. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  tide  does  not  raise  the  mercury  0.2  inch,  but  if 
the  barometer  be  carefully  observed  at  the  times  of  high  and  low  water,  it  ia  pos^ 
aible  that  a  very  small  difference  may  be  perceived ;  which,  however,  will  be  ac« 
•counted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  these  times  the  height  of  the  observer  above  the  i^m 
ia  actually  changed,  or  in  other  words,  the  atmosphere  is  raised  and  lowered  by 
tiM  tide  of  water,  so  that  strata  of  different  densitieB  are  brought  in  contact  Trith 
the  mercury. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  the  moon*s  attraction,  by  oppotimg  gravitation,  could 
increase  the  weight  of  the  air  or  any  other  body ;  it  would  produce  a  contrary 
effect,  and  cause  the  mercury  to  Ihll,  were  it  not  that  its  weight  also  is  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion  with  that  of  the  air,  so  that  the  one  will  continue  to  coun* 
terpoise  tiie  other,  as  if  acted  on  by  gravity  alone.  It  ia  evident,  then,  that  thfr 
barometer  is  utterly  incapable  of  indicating  either  the  amount  or  existence  of  a  tid» 
in  the  atmosphere. 

As  lient.  Bout  does  not  know  the  temperature  of  red-hot  iron,  it  may  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  zero  of  Wedgewood*s  pyrometer  is  fixed  at  the  lowest  reA 
lieat  visible  in  day-light.     [This  instrument  has  been  proved  greatly  incorrect.] 

Sooiiee,  Fa.  lOfA,  1834.  I  remain,  &c. 

The  Burmese  philosopher  prince  seems  to  have  excited  the  talent  of  many 
champions  of  science.  A  writer  in  the  Madras  Literary  Gazette  has  taken  up  a 
new  ground  in  his  reply,  and  insists  that  a  comet  is  as  cool  and  habitable  when 
nhiningon  the  solar  disc  as  when  wandering  in  its  aphelion  darkness.  We  shall  ven^ 
tnre  no  remark  ourselves,  as  we  think  the  prince  has  now  had  enough  of  a  discus^ 
sion  which  any  of  our  standard  elementary  works  fould  folly  explain  to  him. — Eow 

Asiaiie  Society  qf  Paris,  2nd  Sept.  1833. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Lswis  DaCosta,  presenting  a  prospectus  and  speci*' 
nen  of  a  work  on  Universal  History,  translated  by  tim  into  Persian.  The  author 
at  the  same  time  presents  a  copy  of  Nakss*  Elements  of  Natural  History,  ancieift 
nod  modem,  translated  into  Hindustani,  by  Mr.  DaCosta.  Both  works  were  refers 
xed  to  the  Journal  Committee, 

Mr.  MoHL,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee,  appointed  last  Meeting,  pro» 
posed  to  admit  as  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  Messrs.  Prinsvp  sd^ 
■Harkmbss,  Secretarlea,  one  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  the  other  of  the 
Aaiatic  Society  of  Bengal — (read  London ;  a  curious  mistake  to  occur  in  an  Orieii* 
tal  Journal).    This  proposition  was  carried. 
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I.— On  the  Coins  and  ReUcs  hoovered  by  M.  le   Chevalier  Vbntura, 
General  in  the  Service  ijf  Mahd  Rqfi  Runjbbt  Singh,  in  the  Tope  of 
Mamkydla.     By  JameB  Prinsep,  F.  R.  8.  Sec.  As.  Soc.  SfC. 
[Read  at  die  meeting  of  the  As.  Soc.  20th  March,  1834.] 
General  Ventura's  well  imagined  and  successfully  executed  opera- 
lions  for  the  examination  of  the  Tope  of  Manikydla,  near  Kabul,  in  the 
year  1880,  are  familiar  to  all  who  are  interested  in  antiquarian  re- 
seardi.     His  own  account  of  the  excavations  was  published  in  the  Cal- 
cutta newspapers  of  the  day,  and  was  afterwards  inserted,  with  remarks, 
UkPh)fe88or  Wilson's  essay  on  ancient  Indian  Coins,  in  the  seventeenth 
Tolnme  of  the  Researches.    Some  of  the  coins  have  been  the  subject  of 
^scQssion  and  investigation  at  Paris  ;  and  the  subsequent  collections  of 
lieut.  BuRNxs,  Doctor  Martin  Honiobbrobr,  and  especially,  Mr.  Mas- 
son,  who  have  all  followed  in  the  track  pointed  out  by  the  success  of 
General  Vbntura,  have  materially  contributed  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  his  original  enterprize,  and  to  make  us  wish  for  a  fidler  account  of 
its  highly  curious  results.    Lieut.  Burnbs  favored  the  Society  with  his 
tma  impressions  of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  Chevalier's  la- 
bours from  an  ocular  inspection  of  the  Tope  itself,  and  of  the  collection  of 
vriics  which  were  shewn  to  him  at  Lahore.  This  is  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Journal,  p.  308 ;  and  an  expression,  which  I  ventured 
to  use,  in  a  note  subjoined  on  that  occasion,   "  trusting  that  the  Che- 
valier would  no  longer  deem  us  unworthy  of  being  made  the  medium 
of  their  introduction  to  the  worid,"  was,  in  fact,  a  hesitating  allusion  to 
the  good  fortune  which  a  letter  from  Captain  Wadb  had  that  moment 
announced ;  but  which  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe.     A  more 
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than  ordinary  degree  of  magnanimity  was  necessary  to  induce  the  antbor 
of  such  discoveries  to  forego  the  natural  desire  of  monopolizing  a  prize 
won  hy  his  personal  achievement  and  labour,  and  at  considerable  cost 
to  himself ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  required  further  the  self-denial 
and  disinterestedness  of  a  friend  to  whom  the  possession  of  these  va- 
luable relics  was  generously  proffered,  to  enable  them  to  reach  a  third 
party  who  had  no  such  claims  of  friendship  ;  and  nothing  to  ofier  in 
recompence,  but  the  public  notice,  which  his  position  enabled  him  to 
promise,  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  I  should  not  do  justice  to  General 
Ventura,  nor  to  Captain  Waue,  did  I  not  make  known  circumstances 
so  highly  to  their  credit,  and  I  trust  therefore  that  I  shall  be  pardoned 
by  the  latter  gentleman  for  publishing  the  following  extract  from  his 
private  letter  to  my  address,  in  corroboration  of  the  above  facts,  from 
which  the  world  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  both  the  extent  of  faia 
forbearance,   and  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  General  Ventct&a  himself. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  C.  M,  Wade,  Political  Agent  at  Lddi- 

ana,  dated  Zrd  June,  1833. 
*'  While  at  Derd  Gkdz(  Khan  in  March  last,  the  guest  of  M.  Ven- 
tura, the  Journal  for  January  reached  me,  containing  a  notice-  of  the 
coins  found  by  the  Chevalier  at  Manikydla,  I  showed  the  passage  to 
him,  and  he  expressed  himself  flattered  by  the  allusion  which  you  made 
to  his  labors  in  exposing  the  numismatic  treasures  buried  under  that 
mysterious  temple.     We  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  oa 
the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was  an  ofler  to  me  on  his  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  Manikydla  coins,  together  with  the  cylinder  in  which  some 
of  the  most  valuable  were  found.     I  told  the  Chevalier  I  could  never 
think  of  accepting  such  a  gift  for  myself,  but  that  I  should  be  proad 
of  the  honor  of  sending  them  in  his  name  to  you,  who  would  be  able 
justly  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  to  do  him  the  credit  to  which  he 
was  entitled  as  the  author  of  the  discovery.     He  assented  to  my  pro- 
position, and  promised  to  dispatch  these  precious  articles  to  me  on  hk 
arrival  at  Lahore,  for  which  place  he  was  then  about  to  set  out.*' 

In  acknowledging  this  unexpected  and  most  disinterested  ofier,  I 
could  not  but  disclaim  all  permanent  interest  in  the  relics,  and  request 
M.  Ventura,  through  Captain  Waue,  to  consider  them  stiU  at  bis  dis- 
posal, although  I  should  be  proud,  while  they  were  deposited  under  my 
care,  to  do  my  utmost  in  making  them  more  folly  known  to  the  woild. 
On  the  16th  August,  the  precious  packet  came  into  Captain  Wabb's 
possession,  and  although  he  was  unable  to  find  a  secure  opportunity  of 
conveyance  for  them  to  Calcutta,  until  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  still  through  fear  of  injury  or  displacement  of  the  various  objects, 
especially  the  liquid  contained  in  the  cylinders,  he  would  not  open  the 
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pftckage  eren  to  g^tify  tbe  curiosity  of  many  who  wished  to  feast  their 
ejes  on  its  contents. 

General  Ventura's  simple  request  is  characteristic :  "  Je  m'  em- 
presse  de  vous  ezpedier  mon  fameux  Manekiala,  que  vons  desirez  pour 
envoyer  \  M.  Prinsbf  :  veuillez  je  vous  prie,  mon  bon  ami,  vous  servir 
de  cette  occasion  pour  faire  a§pr€er  mes  sentimens  d'estime  k  M. 
FlUNSBP,  et  de  le  prier  en  m6me  tems  de  m*  envoyer  une  description 
fcrite  en  Fran^rais  de  ce  qu'il  pourra  dechiffirer  des  inscriptions,  et  em- 
preintes  de  ma  trouvaille." 

The  package  has  just  now  reached  Calcutta  under  charge  of  our 
«8M)date  Sir  Jkrbmiah  Betant. 

I  hasten  to  make  known  its  curious  contents  to  the  Society,  con- 
lining  myself  on  the  present  occasion  to  a  description  of  the  several 
articles  in  the  order  of  their  discovery,  of  which  we  have  a  full  account 
m  the  "  Etat  des  travaux,"  published  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  already 
noticed,  in  the  As.  Res.  vol.  xvii.,  page  601  : — ^The  articles,  being 
separately  and  carefully  packed,  left  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  them 
from  the  drcumstances  there  indicated. 

Description  of  General  Ventura's  operations. 

The  excavation  was  commenced  on  the  27  th  April,  1830,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  cupola  on  the  south  side,  where  having  *  met  with  no- 
tb'ng  bat  loose  materials,  the  work  was  of  necessity  discontinued. 

On  the  28th  April,  the  cap  of  the  cupola  was  laid  open,  and  there 
at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  six  medals  (or  coins)  were  discovered. 

On  tbe  Ist  May,  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  a  square  mass  of  ma- 
sonry was  found,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  regularly 
bniU  of  quarried  stones,  in  very  good  preservation.  On  piercing 
ten  feet  into  this,  a  medal  was  found  in  the  middle  of  a  clod  of  earth. 

On  the  6th,  a  silver  coin  and  six  copper  coins  were  met  with  at   the 

depth  of  twenty  feet. 

I  am  not  able  to  recognize  the  coins  discovered  up  to  this  period^ 
and  I  conclude  they  have  been  mixed  with  the  general  heap  of  scatter, 
ed  coins,  all  being  of  the  same  nature. 

On  the  8th  May,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  box  of  iron  (probably 
copper)  which  was  broken  by  a  stroke  of  the  pick-axe.  There  was  in 
this  box  a  second  smaller  box  of  pure  gold,  (fig.  I,  Plate  xxi.)  with  an 
ornamental  top,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  inserted  a  stone  resembling 
the  opal  but  friable  and  adhesive  to  the  tongue  like  tabasheer  ;  it  is  re- 
sttvcd  for  future  examination:  this  box  contained  the  following  articles : 
Ilg,  2.  One  medal  of  gold,  weighing  122  grs.,  or  two  drachmae  (the 

same  as  was  depicted  from  a  sealing-wax  impression,  in  the  As.  Res. 

voL  xvii.  aa  No.  I.  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plate.) 
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Oh9€r9€.  There  iB  alio  a  desoriptioii  of  thif  coin  in  tlie  Jovnal,  IL  38,  bitbotik 
that  and  the  drawing  (PI.  ii.  flg»  18)  are  imperfect,  when  compared  vith  theial 
coin,  of  which  I  hare  now  endeavoored  to  give  an  exact  etching.  The  Mcptre 
held  hy  the  king  on  the  obverse  has  a  knob  like  an  ear  of  wheat.  Hie  projectioi 
behind  the  cap  is  a  double  fillet  or  ribband,  and  not  hair :  die  tide-flap  on  tb 
contrary  has  more  the  appearance  of  hair,  and  the  mnstaches  are  well  defiaed : 
the  left  hand  holds  a  hook  or  key,  or  it  may  be  a  small  sickle,  with  which  the  eirof 
com  has  been  cut  ?  the  legend,if  Greek,  is  considerably  corrupted  (see  voL  iL  pJ8)t 
but  the  central  part   . .  ANOPA. .  may  be  traced  on  many  of  the  copper  coins. 

lletwrfe.  The  seated  figure  on  this  side  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  four  imi : 
but  on  closer  inspection,  what  was  taken  for  one  right  arm  may  be  a8Wordbdt,u4 
the  up-lifted  left  arm  may  represent  the  curved  part  of  a  bow ;  the  resemblnee  to 
wrist  bangles  and  hands  however  is  strong.  The  half  moon  behind  the  ihoolden 
seems  to  prove  the  figure  to  be  a  sacred  or  symbolical  personage,  althoogh  die 
chair  is  a  Grecian  fouteuil,  and  the  head-dress  resembles  a  close  hebaet.  Thi 
epigraphe  on  this  side  can  hardly  be  other  than  MANAOBA. ...  TO :  the  Unt  my 
be  connected  with  the  name  of  the  sacred  personage,  or  the  locality  ;  the  last  two 
letters  may  be  the  date,  73,  of  some  unknown  era. 
Fig,  3.  A  gold  ring,  set  with  a  pale  sapphire  stone,  having  chRTiCten 

engraven  npon  it,  apparently  Pehlevi,  (fig,  3,  a,J 
Fig,  4.  A  small  bit  of  pale  ruby,  (Balas  or  Balakshani  rabj,  see  vd.  i.  358.) 
Figs,  5,  6,  7.  Three  very  small  silver  coins. 
Fig*  8.  A  thin  silver  Sassanian  ooin,  similar  to  those  so  frequently  net 

with  in  Persia ;  weight  60  grs.  or  1  drachma. 

OHverse,  The  king^s  head,  bearded,  and  having  flowing  curled  hair :  the  cip 
peculiar  for  its  central  ornament  of  feathers,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  E^JT* 
tian  symbol  of  two  wings  supporting  (in  this  case)  a  half  moon,  and  star.  Tbe 
characters  are  Pehlevi  and  illegible. 

ReverMe.    A  rudely  executed  fire  altar  and  two  priests  or  supporters. 
Figs,  9  and  10.  Two  silver  coins,  resembling  the  Sassanian  piece  in 

thinness  and  general  character,  but  destitute  of  the  fire  altar;  weight 

about  50  grains  each. 

Obfferts.  A  beardless  head,  with  well  marked  Indian  features  :  the  hesd-dica 
has  a  kind  of  tirsiil  in  the  centre,  and  two  flowing  ribbands.  A  name  very  plunlj 
vnritten  on  the  field  in  an  unknown  character.  The  whole  is  encircled  with  u  is- 
scription  at  once  recognized  to  be  in  Sanscrit  characters ;  these  have  been  alw 
engraved  under  the  coins,  to  shew  the  coincidence  of  the  two  inscriptions,  onecf 
which  will  materially  assist  the  decyphering  of  the  other*. 

Jtevem.    Head  of  a  female,  front  face,  with  very  singular  headdress  :  aeeUstt 
and  rows  of  pearls  on  the  boddice  :  legend  in  the  ancient  PersiaM  rhs****"'  ^ 
easily  legible.    It  is  copied  in  10,  a. 
Fig.  11.  The  last  coin  of  this  series  is  a  silver  coin,  already  depicted  is 

43  of  Mr.  Wilbon's  plates,  very  rude  in  execution,  but  of  strong  rt&f- 

The  fabrioation  of  this  is  decidedly  Hindu,  and  the  inscripti<Hi  on  the 

*  A  few  more  of  these  curious  coins  have  been  received  In  Kbba'xat  Ali*s  col* 
lection,  but  I  do  not  introduce  them  here,  being  desirous  of  eidiiMtiag  Oe  Miaik- 
yila  treasures  unmixed.    One  bears  the  name  of  Krishna  as  Sri  VAm  Bim. 
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revene  resembles  the  Lant8u,or  pointed  variety  of  the  Nagari  Alpha- 
bet, of  which  we  have  specimens  from  Nipal  and  Tibet.     The  words 

risible  are  Sriyag 

Ofocrte.  A  riljA,  coated,  his  disproportionate  left  band  seems  to  hold  the  book 
before  remarked  ;  the  hair  is  disposed  in  carls  ;  on  the  right  is  a  symbol  resembling 
1  tree,  but  it  may  probably  be  the  sleeve  of  the  right  arm. 

Reverie,  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  rude  figure  represents  a  female  standing, 
with  flowing  drapery  ;  the  head  and  face  are  out  of  the  die,  bVit  the  breast  and 
waist  on  comparison  with  other  coins  of  the  same  type  (for  they  are  plentiful), 
faUf  bear  out  this  conclusion. 

The  contents  of  this  first  box  are  peculiarly  valuable,  not  only  from 
the  variety  of  coins  here  discovered  to  be  contemporaneous,  but  from 
the  presence  of  the  Sassanian  coin,  which  brings  the  epoch  of  the 
stmctare  within  cognate  limits,  unless  indeed  a  dynasty  of  fire- 
worshippera  reigned  in  these  parts  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
last  Persian  monarchy  by  Artaxbrxbs  in  a.  d.  223  :  but  we  must  post- 
pone all  speculations,   and  proceed  with  our  description  of  the  works. 

The  above  box  and  its  contents  were  found  in  their  natural  position, 
as  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  square  stone  block  of  masonry  which 
terminated  there  :  (I  am  uncertain  however  whether  the  French  text 
will  bear  the  interpretation  I  have  given,  or  whether  the  square  is  not 
a  hollow  square  or  chamber  "onatrouv^  un  carr^  parfait  a  douze  pieds, 
tres  bien  ^tabli  au  centre,  b4ti  r^gulierement  en  pierres  de  taill^  et  tres 
bien  conserve  : — apres  avoir  creus^  dix  pieds,  &c."  and  afterwards  *•  le 
toutau  has  du  carr^  dont  la  batisse  r6guliere  s'est  termin^e  1^.") 

On  the  12th  May,  the  perforation  had  reached  thirty-six  feet,  when 
another  copper  coin  presented  itself. 

On  the  22nd  May,  as  it  was  imagined  that  nothing  more  would  be 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  cupola,  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the 
square  building,  an  opening  was  made  on  the  northern  side,  of  the 
height  of  six  feet,  and  twelve  broad :  the  excavations  were  pushed  for- 
ward at  both  points. 

On  the  25th  May,  a  depth  of  45  feet  had  been  attained,  when  on 
lifting  up  a  large  quarried  stone,  another  similarly  squared  stone  was 
found  underneath,  having  in  its  centre  a  round  hole  ;  in  the  middle  of 
this  hole  there  lay  deposited  a  copper  box,  somewhat  similar  in  form 
to  the  g^ld  one  just  described  :  it  was  perforated  on  opposite  sides, 
(Fig.  12,)  where  apparently  handles  had  been  soldered  on.  The  lid  was 
decayed.  Inside  this  box  were  found.  Fig.  13,  a  little  piece  of  cloth. 
Fig.   14.  A  circular  crystal  drop,  and 

Fig.  15.  A   small   cylinder  of  pure  gold.     (Whatever  relic  may  have 
been  in  the  gold  cylinder  has  been  lost.) 

27th  May.     On  this  day,   at  the  depth  of  54  feet,  another  copper 
coin  was  turned  up. 
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On  the  29th,  at  the  depth  of  64  feet,  an  irregular  hole  speared  of 
six  lines  broad,  in  which  were  discovered 

Fig.  16.  A  copper  ring,  and 

Fig,  17.  A  couree  (c3^raea  moneta). 

At  ten  lines  lower  down  were  also  found  an  iron  ring  and  three  more 
Sassanian  coins,  in  a  very  decayed  state.  Fig,  19. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  same  month  the  principal  discovery  rewarded 
the  Chevalier's  labours. 

An  immense  stone  slab  seemed  here  to  cover  the  whole  surface :  it 
was  removed  with  great  labour  and  difficulty,  and  underneath  was  per> 
eeived  with  joy  a  small  chamber  or  basin  cut  into  the  solid  stone,  a 
foot  in  breadth  and  depth,  the  interior  of  it  built  up  with  stone  and  lime; 
in  the  midst  of  this,  on  its  careful  removal,  were  found,  thus  bermeticsllf 
sealed,  the  second  series  of  relics  now  to  be  described  CPlate  xxii.) 

Fig.  19.  A  box  of  copper  (supposed  to  be  iron  by  M.  Ventuka)  fill- 
ed with  a  brown  compound  liquid. 

Fig.  20.  Within  this  box  and  liquid,  a  brass  cylindrical  box,  cast  and 
turned  on  the  lathe : — ^the  surface  of  the  metal  was  in  such  excellent  pre- 
servation as  still  to  retain  the  fresh  marks  of  the  tool,  but  the  pinna- 
cle on  the  top  of  the  Ud  was  broken  off  by  corrosion,  or  in  conseqoenoe 
of  a  flaw  at  the  neck. 

The  lid  having  been  made  on  the  lathe  also  fitted  perfectly  tight, 
and  must  have  kept  in,  without  loss  by  evaporation,  another  portion  of 
the  thick  brown  liquid  with  which  it  was  found  to  be  filled. 

On  cleaning  the  upper  surface  of  the  lid,  it  was  discovered  that  an 
inscription  had  been  there  punched  circularly  round  it.  The  letttts 
are  formed  by  dots,  but  they  are  perfectly  well  preserved,  and  are  of 
the  first  importance  in  making  out  the  nature  of  the  deposit.  F^.  20, 
h  represents  a  facsimile  of  this  inscription,  which  is  again  written 
below  to  facilitate  its  lecture.  The  character  so  strongly  resembles 
an  ancient  form  of  Nagari,  such  as  might  be  used  in  writing,  without 
the  head-lines  of  book-letter,  that  sanguine  hopes  may  be  entertained 
of  its  yielding  to  the  already  successful  efforts  of  our  Vice-Preadent 
and  Captain  Tbotbr.  The  same  writing  has  been  found  by  Br. 
Martin  and  Mr.  Masson  in  other  topes.  The  latter  has  favored  me 
(through  Dr.  Gerard)  with  a  transcript  of  two  in  which  he  finds  die 
same  words  repeated.  I  have  placed  these  on  the  same  plate  for  con- 
venience  of  examination. 

In  this  brass  box,  20,  were  five  copper  medals.  Figs.  28,  29,  30, 31, 
32,  all  differing  in  device,  but  of  that  kind  already  known  to  us  finom  a 
multitude  of  specimens  found  in  Afgh6nist4n  and  Upper  India,  by  tfie 
arbitrary  name  of  "  Indo-Scythic  coins,"  and  now  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Masson  writh  certainty  to  Kansrka,  Kadphisss,  &c. 
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They  are  all  wonderfully  well  preserved,  and  seem  to  have  been  ae-^ 
lected  to  shew  na  the  prototype  of  the  very  five  apeciea  of  coina  to  whith 
the  key  monogram  ia  peculiar. 

Leaving  theae  coins,  aa  already  fiuniliar  to  ua,  although  by  no  means 
ezhauated  in  intereat : — ^within  this  brass  cylinder  and  buried  in  the 
brown  liquid  appeared  a  gold  cylindrical  box.  Fig,  21,  four  inches  long, 
by  H  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  lid  fitting  closely  on  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder,  which  it  entered  to  the  depth  of  1^  inches. 

Tlus  box  was  also  filled  with  thick  brown  liquid  mixed  up  with  a 
multitude  of  fragments  of  what  M.  Vbntura  supposed  to  be  broken 
amber  (amhre  hrisi).  Fig,  22,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
appearance  when  washed.  They  were  of  a  light  yellow  or  topaz  colour, 
which  was  driven  off  by  a  red  heat,  leaving  them  colourless.  The  first 
conjecture  supposed  them  to  be  fragments  of  a  glass  vessel,  which  burst 
into  pieces  from  the  expansion  or  fermentation  of  its  contents ;  and  that 
the  small  bit  of  atring.  Fig,  23,  might  have  been  used  to  bind  the  cover  ? 

Within  the  box  was  discovered  also.  Fig,  24,  a  small  gold  coin 
weighing  precisely  30  grains  (^  drachma).  The  device  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  larger  gold  coin  in  the  first  gold  box. 

Ottem,  The  king  holding  the  ipica  and  hook,  (quere,  dckle ;)  dresi  at  before 
<lttcribed,  and  characters  on  the  margin  deqrpherable ;  as,  ONIKIKOPANO — ^tho 
mtiU^ble. 

lUvene,  A  sacred  personage  standing  with  his  hand  out-stretched  in  an  im- 
pmuTe  attitude ;  his  head  surrounded  with  a  halo  or  rather  mm,  as  distinguished 
from  the  moon  on  the  other  coin.  The  four-pronged  symbol  occupies  a  pUce  to 
the  right,  and  on  the  left  are  some  indistinct  letters,  KNIIPO.  The  head  of  the 
^^n  is  rather  out  of  proportion,  but  the  execution  ia  otherwise  very  good. 

There  is  also  another  minute  coin  of  gold,  fig,  25, 
Bnt  the  article  of  chief  value  in  this  cylinder  is  decidedly 
Fig.  26  .A  plain  disc  of  silver,  upon  which  have  been  engraved  certain 
letters,  evidently  calculated  and  intended  to  explain  the  purport  of 
the  whole  mystery.  The  characters  are  precisely  those  of  the  lid  of 
outer  brass  cylinder  :  but  their  combination  is  different.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  their  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit,  but  the  difficulty  of  decy* 
phering  them  is  enhanced  by  the  substitution  of  the  written  hand, 
for  the  perfect  N4gar{,  which  it  is  clearly  proved,  from  the  coins  dis- 
covered in  the  first  box,  to  have  been  weU  known  at  the  same  period. 
The  difference  is  such  as  is  remarked  between  the  mahiyan{,  and  the 
printed  Ndgari  of  the  present  day. 

I  am  unprepared  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  brown  Uquid,  which 
most  therefore  furnish  matter  for  a  separate  notice. 

In  the  same  receptacle  of  stone  and  lime  were  deposited  outside  the 
copper  box  a  collection  of  forty-four  copper  coins  :  all  matching  with 
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one  or  other  of  the  five  types  so  carefully  preserved  witJiin  the  brown 

On  the  2Qd  of  Jaae,  one  more  copper  coin  was  extracted,  and  on 
Hhfi  3rd  of  the  same  ^lonth,  six'tnore  of  a  similar  nature. 
.  Ontl^e  £ith  June*  Ahe  opeaing^.  perforated  from  above  met  that  from 
the  side,  and  reached 'the.. eajftkbeheath  the  foundations.  The  exes* 
yations  w^re  however  pursued  to  a  depth  of  ti^eaty  leet  below  the  lev^ 
of  the  structure  without  making  any  further  discovery,  until  th^  setting 
intrf  the  rains  finally  obliged  the  Chevalier  to  discontinue  bis  opera- 
tions,    .  j  ♦ 


1  :h%d.  delayed  litfi  pubUcation  of  the  above  narrative  in  hofiea  of  obtaia* 
tug.  a  section  of  the  building,  and  a  ground  plan  of  the  spot«whieh  Cap- 
tain W4JDJr  hlBul  obligingly  written  for  it-my  request ;  ^ut  the  lameoled 
illness  ^  General  VsNTURAand  hia  visit  to  Loodiana.for.  medicdLair 
viae  Jiave  i^eduded  the  poeisibUity  of  it^  arrivitig  ^iliun  a  r^mroisabt^ 
tim^ ;:  It  may  heweyw*  stilt  reach  ibe.ere.  I  resume,  thfe  aabje^^  whuA 
I  m«^t  now  drop,  to  admit  of  tfaisi  insf^rtton  of  Captain  Comj^h'bsM 
Mr.  Masson's  fiffther  detaQs^oai  i3ufi  interestiog  field  of  diaoovery^  I 
Jiave-  before  alluded  to  Dr.  Mitavw^s .  prpsociition  of  eaacavations  at 
Jjeialabad:  the.  extent  audjiuo^^flsof  these^£ron»  Dr.  Gbrabo's  account 
13  much  greater  than  might  have  been  expected.  While  he  was  ppnuiag 
his  i^a¥ch  ifk  tlns-.directioni  Mr.  Mxsstfif^as' equally  active  in  the 
plains  of  BeghrcUn;  'where  Us  good  "fartdn^'  in  the  discovery  of 
coins  and  his  talent  in  decypheiing^  ahwgmg',  and  describing 
and'eticiting  useful  Jesuits,  have  ^eenmaogjoonspicuous  by. the 
memoir  read  on  the  30th  April,  to  thet  Society;  A  subsequent  note 
liim  to  Dr.  Qbharo*  (from  which  extracts  will  be  given  preaentlj^j 
u^  in  possession  of  the  progress  of  his  bpeirations  oil  the  Topes  up'ti 
end  of  March' last.  Dr.  Gsraro  lumsdf  jnlsa  remained  at  Kabul: 
time,  zealQualy  pursuing  the  same  inquiries. ' 

Thus  we  sh^  bring,  together  in  one  view  the  history. pf  Ihe'  opening 
of  the  Punjab  mounds  up  to  the  present  time,  when  we  may  supposNS^ 
them  to 'be  nearly  exhausted  of  their  treasures  ;  but  we  niust  remember ' 
that,  however  successful  subsequent  researches  may  have  proved, — ^to  tht 
Chevalier  Vbntura  must  be  awarded  the  palm  of  originality  in  the% 
discoveries  :  while  he  alone  perhaps  could  have  commanded  sufficient 
influence,  from  liis  position  in  a  dominant  court,  to  overcome  all 
scruples  and  difficulties  which  the  first  enterprise  of  tiie  kind 
presented.  When  once  it  was  found  that  treasures  lay  hidden^ 
the  topes,  a  stimulus  was  fhrnished  for*  the  prosecution  and 
tion  of  similar  researches',  and  I"  fedr  it  must  be  added,  for  the  de* 
'mtilition'  of  these  mysterious*  iddnumex]^  of  past  ages. 
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IT.— ifflwwr  on  the  Topes  and  Antiquities  of  Afghdnistdn.  By  J.  G. 
Gerard,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Beng.  Est.,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  from  Jeialdbdd,  4th  Dec.  1833. 

[Read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  30th  April  and  20th  May.] 

The  topes  or  edifices  of  whidi  Mantkydia  is  already  familiar  to  us 
by  the  enterprising  researches  of  General  Vbntuka,  had  appealed  to 
our  cariosity  in  the  joorney  to  TurJnstdn,  bat  three  only  were  visited 
ea passant;  viz.  MamkyHaiX^M,  one  at  Usmdn  Khitir  in  the  basin  of 
the  Inias,  and  another  at  Pishdwer.  On  my  retom  to  KdM,  in 
Norember  last*  ample  gratification  awaited  me,  through  the  zealous 
ezertioDs  of  Messrs.  Martin  Honiqbxrqxb  and  Maison,  whom  I 
met  in  that  city. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  labours  of  these  travellers  (as  might  be 
supposed)  was  not  limited  to  the  mere  inspection  of  their  collections, 
which  were  displayed  to  me  with  an  open  candour  that  leaves  me 
their  debtor.  I  followed  up  the  inquiry  to  which  they  had  unfolded 
to  me  the  due  ;  and  though  unproductive  of  similar  results  to  those 
which  have  crowned  their  exertions,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  to  some 
points  from  actual  experience,  and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  add 
more  hereafter. 

The  monuments  now  about  to  be  considered,  which  were  first  intro* 
dooed  to  our  notice  by  Mr.  Ek.PBiMtTONB,  are  calculated  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher,  when  be  surveys  the 
relics  they  disclose  in  connexion  with  dynasties,  of  which  all  our 
knowledge  is  scarcely  more  than  the  faintest  lineaments,  and  of  the 
events  to  which  they  yielded  and  ceased  to  exist,  history  gives  us 
little  or  no  account.  To  have  a  prospect  of  filling  up  a  blank  in 
chronological  annals  is  of  itself  sufficiently  interesting,  but  it  is  doubly  so 
|rhen  these  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  career  of  cue  whose  exploits  are 
a  theme  of  so  much  fame,  and  whose  foot-steps  have  employed  so 
nmoy  pens  to  trace  even  consistently. 

These  ancient  edifices  may  perhaps  present  to  us  the  sepulchral  remains 
of  the  Bactrian  kings,  and  others  who  succeeded  to  their  sway ;  but»  whe« 
^  we  view  them  as  cotemporary  with  the  Grecian  djmasty  of  Balkk 
^Verkistdn,  or  of  those  subsequent  satrapies  which  emanated  from  the 
Kmains  of  that  kingdom,  the  same  thoughts  recur,  the  same  sng« 
gestions  rise.  Who  were  those  kings  ?  and  what  was  the  extent  of 
tiieir  individual  sway  in  these  and  other  regions  ?  for  there  is  no  doubt 
ttut  the  whole  of  the  Pw^db,  and  even  a  great  part  of  the  Gangetio 
territory  and  Sind,  were  the  seat  of  their  dominion,  irhether  this  waa 
bdo-Scythic  or  Indo-Grecian ;— by  what  revolutions  their  reign  termi- 
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nated,  and  they  themflelTes  became  extinct  ?  and  who  were  tbeir  bos- 
cesson  till  the  period  when  the  frenzy  of  Muhammedan  reUgumorer- 
tnmed  the  whole  institutions  of  the  country  ?  These  questions,  irhidi 
involve  many  others,  may  yet  be  answered  by  these  memorials. 

Ancient  history  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  conducts  us  to  the 
path,  and  even  the  allocation  of  Macedonian  conquest  in  Afgiaustm; 
and  if  identity  in  the  appellations  of  places  is  still  perplexing',  and  evea 
apparently  inaccessible,  it  must  be  assigned  rather  to  a  defidency  in 
ourselves,  than  to  a  result  produced  by  any  interchange  of  languge 
that  may  have  occurred  during  the  lapse  of  ages ;  for  instance,  if  a  per- 
son, fEuniliar  with  Sanscrit,  were  to  visit  these  regions,  there  is  ao 
doubt  that  things  would  speak  to  us,  instead  of  awaiting  to  be  mter- 
rogated. 

We  are  indebted  to  Col.  WiLFomn  for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  tkt 
the  names  of  all  the  places  in  Albxandbr's  route  from  jBaanai  t:^ 
Multan,  are  pure  Sanscrit. 

The  Persian  will  also  assist  us  in  the  inquiry.  I  need  scarcely  mea- 
tion  the  single  word  Panjdb  (i.  e.  pamj'Ob),  five  waters ;  or  Hydaspes 
(JkilamJ,  the  initial  syllable  of  which  answers  to  the  Greek  term  for  ica- 
ter,  and  the  last  to  the  Persian  word  "  (up,"  a  horse ;  and  it  is  notoiiovs, 
that  the  Dodb  (two  waters,  or  rather  the  land  between  them), 
of  the  JhUam,  is  £amed  for  a  breed  of  fine  horses  called  dkaMi\ 
and  also  of  fine  women.  It  is  related  to  us,  that  so  many  honors  were 
reported  to  be  paid  to  beauty  in  the  country  of  the  Cathaei  under 
King  SopHiTBs,  that  even  dogs  and  horses  were  selected  for  their 
quality ;  and  forther,  that  notwithstanding  their  barbarism,  this  natioa 
was  first  in  wisdom,  being  ruled  by  salutary  customs,  one  of  which 
was,  that  children  bom  with  disproportions  in  any  part  of  their  body 
were  to  be  killed ;  nuptials  being  only  influenced  by  beauty  of  exterior 
in  children:  a  commentary  upon  this  will  readily  occur  in  the  practice 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  usages  which  prevail  in  the  territoiy 
watered  by  the  Hydaspes.  In  TurkUtdn,  the  field  for  etymologicil 
affinities  is  equally  prolific :  the  river  Jaxartes,  we  are  told,  is  read  ia 
the  Mongol  Isiartis ;  but  the  Ttirks  also  call  it  Secandrut  or  Aimx- 
andbe's  river.  The  river  Sogd  retains  its  name,  as  we  find  from  Isan 
Oolah's  Journal.  The  Sogdrians  are  therefore  readily  recognised  ss 
the  people  inhabiting  the  course  of  that  valley.  The  GetR  must  be 
identified  with  the  Jogatai,  who  inhabit  Zataria  ;  beyond  the  limit  of 
Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  and  of  which  stock  the  present  king  of  De&u 
and  bis  rdative,  the  sovereign  of  China,  are  descendants.  Btdtikt  I 
think.  Colonel  Wilfobp  designates  in  the  Sanscrit  Bahalacs  also 

•  Mah4  R^ji  RuyjBBT  Snvon  gets  hli  best  itaeds  from  tfast  district. 
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mian,  in  Vmuyan,  Bakhira,  of  which  Bdkh  was  the  capital,  is  the 
native  cognomen  which  the  Greeks  modified  into  the  more  liquid  sound 
Bactria  or  Bactriana.  Bakhtar*  is  applied  to  Kabul  to  this  daj, 
and  occurs  in  the  histories  of  those  countries  ;  but  if  this  proves  any 
thing,  it  is  that  the  Greeks  retained  the  appeUation,  and  did  not  bestow 
it.  Peskdwer  is  known  as  a  district  of  Baigram,  which  was  a  pro- 
vince of  Bakhtar ;  in  short,  a  philologist  coming  into  those  regions 
would  find  synonymes  at  every  step,  and  could  not  fail  to  elucidate 
etymologies,  which  we  at  present  receive  as  vitiated  beyond  the  limits 
^  analysis,  and  inaccessible  by  synchronotic  induction.  In  this  view, 
the  Afghan  or  Pashtd  language  may  furnish  us  with  many  idioms,  and 
especially  the  local  dialects  of  districts  which  have  resisted  Muhammedan 
conquest,  and  are  comparatively  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity.  The 
vernacular  dialects  of  the  Tajiks  (simply  crowned  heads  or  descended 
of  kings,)  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  may  be  expected  to  elucidate 
something ;  for  it  is  there  we  can  hope  to  find  traces  of  far  antiquity ; 
and  if  sepulchres  alone  are  the  result,  they  may  at  least  enable  us  to 
connect  local  affinities^  and  fix  the  situs  of  some  monarchs  whom  we 
already  know  to  have  been  extant,  but  of  whose  reigns  and  institu- 
tions no  vestiges  have  hitherto  been  discovered ;  and  though  the  infer- 
ence is,  that  they  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  Khalifis,  which  swept 
away  almost  every  written  memorial  of  a  prior  epoch,  it  would  be  an 
extreme  conclusion  that  some  annals  of  the  dynasties  which  followed 
the  Gvrecian  empire,  if  not  those  of  the  original  settlers  in  Balkh,  may 
not  exist.  The  period  of  1200  or  1500  years  is  fiir  from  incompati- 
ble with  the  expectation  of  finding  inscribed  legends  either  in  stone  or 
metal.  Coins,  the  representatives  of  nations,  are  already  in  our  pos- 
session, and  obnoxious  as  they  are  to  Islamism,  as  the  types  of  idolatry, 
they  have  survived  both  the  ravage  of  time,  and  the  intolerance  of 
bigotry,  and  still  mock  the  prejudices  of  religious  zeal ;  we  may  there- 
fore expect  to  find  remains  that  will  afibrd  local  illustrations  the  more 
interesting  to  anticipate  from  the  very  obscurity  of  the  subject,  the 
total  absence  of  research  at  any  former  period,  and  the  barrenness  of 
history  and  tradition  concerning  such  events. 

The  topes  or  tbmbs  which  appear  -in  the  environs  of  KdM  are 
planted  along  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  ridges,  which  support  that 
elevated  plain,  and  this  peculiarity  is  common  to  almost  all  of  them  : 
the  adjacent  level  has  obviously  been  the  basin  of  a  lake  or  sheet  of 
standing  water,  till  drained  away  by  the  course  of  rivers,  and  it  still 
continues  more  or  less  a  quaggy  marsh.  The  first  settlers  seem  to  have 

•  T  don't  know  if  it  occurs  in  Babir's  Memoirs,  bnt  I  think  it  does  in  the  Tim(tr 
KaaiA« 
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choaen  the  rising  ground  at  the  foots  of  the  hills  for  their  looatkmsi 
the  ancient  city  of  Kibd  (still  visible  in  the  remains  of  mounds  or 
heaps)  also  occupying  that  basal  line. 

The  position  of  the  monuments,  if  not  infinenced  by  natural  causes, 
or  selected  from  motives  of  religions  veneration,  is  rather  landfill;  those 
which  I  have  seen  being  either  situate  close  under  the  cliff  of  tiie 
mountains,  or  aeduded  within  recesses,  wherever  a  running  stream 
had  its  course;  and  it  would  appear  that  a  rill  of  water  nourishing  a  few 
trees  or  patdies  of  cultivation  and  verdure  was  a  conjunctive  feature 
of  every  spot.  The  most  usual  site  of  those  structures  is  an  isolated  rising 
ground,  washed  by  a  perennial  current.  Trophies  of  such  magnitude, 
serving  merdy  as  reoeptades  for  the  dead,  and  often  devoid  of  any 
traces  either  of  them  or  of  the  living,  sequestered  and  almost  ahnt  oat 
from  sight,  will  not  be  sufficientiy  intdligible  to  our  ideas,  except  by 
comparing  them  with  edifices  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  the  olject 
of  which  is  known : — if  they  had  been  smaller  they  must  have  fallen  to 
ruin  in  a  few  centuries.  The  masses  of  Mamkydla  in  the  Kkyber  Bus 
and  at  Peshdwer  almost  forbid  the  idea  of  identifying  them  as  tombs,  ex- 
cept some  more  decided  proofe  are  forthcoming  than  have  yet  appeared, 
though  we  are  not  without  analogies  in  the  size  of  some  of  the  Mu* 
hammedan  cemeteries,  not  to  speak  of  the  pyramids  of  E^gypt  them- 
selves, while  the  absence  of  any  inscriptions  to  denote  another  puipoae, 
leaves  us  in  the  former  belief. 

Of  the  sepulchres  excavated  by  M.  Mabtin  Honigbbbobh,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  thirty,  the  greater  part  have  their  sites  BtJeUidiadaad 
the  adjacent  territories,  and  it  is  this  spot  particularly  that  commands  our 
notice,  since  it  may  be  assumed  to  have  formed  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Bactrian  sovereignties,  as  Balkh  did  another ;  the  more  readily  as  it 
would  seem  to  answer  in  its  locale  and  conformation  to  the  spot  which 
Albxandbb  consecrated  with  Bacchanalian  revels  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
from  physical  position  fully  eligible  for  the  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
uniting,  as  if  by  a  band,  the  temperature  and  even  some  of  the  prodnc* 
tions  of  an  intertropical  climate,  with  zones  chilled  by  perpetual  £rost« 
having  a  considerable  expanse  of  levd,  and  a  soil  irrigated  by  perenni- 
al streams.  Here  we  behold  the  tombs  of  a  long  race  of  kings  (as  I 
suppose  them  to  be)  which  have  survived  in  obscurity  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries  :  a  large  proportion  of  them,  indeed  the  majority,  hav« 
crumbled  into  mere  tumuli ;  but,  except  those  opened  by  Mr.  HON10- 
BBBGBB  they  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

Muhammedan  bigotry,  which  swept  away  all  the  traces  of  written 
knowledge  within  its  reach,  and  defaced  the  memorials  of  whole  "*»»^*HWt 
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]m  tpued  ihtBe  cemeteries :  yetthifi  does  not  surprise  us  when  the  BMt9 
dB^mUm,  such  gigantic  types  of  idolatry,  remain  trophies  of  cotem- 
poiwy  or  even  prior  ages.  These  wonderful  images  are  mentioned  in 
the  Koran,  and  if  we  admit  the  authority  of  the  Mahibh&rat,  and  the 
Bkii  more  fiibalous  history  of  the  Pandu  dynasty,  their  antiquity  will  ap- 
proach to  a  period  co-existent  with  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  kingdom* 
wludi  is  periu^  somewhat  repugnant  to  conjectural  analysis ;  yet  we 
BBUt  either  assign  that  date,  or  an  epoch  antecedent  to  ALBZANDsa'a 
ooaqnest,  for  the  construction  of  those  wonderful  idols. 

Bat,  to  return  to  JeWdbdd,  The  topes  are  here  very  thickly  planted  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  which  washes  the  northern  limit  of  the  valley  ;the 
declivity  of  the  soil  being  from  the  snowy  ridge  oiSuff^id  koh,  has  thrown 
the  stream  quite  to  their  base ;  and  here  the  tombs  appear,  black  with  age, 
exteadiog  from  BHa  Bdgh  to  the  conflux  of  the  KdMnver  AtDronta, 
tboat  10  miles  downward  and  four  from  JeWahdd,  As  we  passed  along, 
several  were  noticed,  which  did  notappeartobe  delapsed;  buttheyhadno 
doubt  been  excavated  at  their  base,  since  it  is  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
that  recent  discoveries  have  been  chiefly  directed. — In  the  plain  were 
ieea  the  ruins  of  others  which  had  subsided  into  mere  heaps  like  cairns  : 
these  were  standing  in  the  midst  of  green  fields,  but  this  is  rare  ;  and 
vpon  a  shelf  of  conglomerate  rock,  and  diluvial  accretions  continuous 
from  the  roots  of  Suffid  koh,  and  here  forming  the  cultivable  limit  of 
the  valley  on  the  south,  extends  a  long  line  of  tumuli  or  ruined  sepul- 
chres, insulated   upon   natural   eminences;  though  often  upon  raised 
I^tforms,  a  dozen  of  these  may  berecognised,  not  as  merevisible  heaps, 
hot  mounds  of  great  size,  and  which  until  very  recently  had  been  un- 
distubed  by  man*.      Several  having  been  opened  by  Mr.  Martin 
HomoBsaoxR  with   sufficient  recompense.     Their  position  is  strange 
coongh,  upon  a  bare  rugged  surface  of  attrited  stones,  furrowed  by  the 
intersections  of  water-courses,  the  diff  of  which  formed  of  agglutinated 
P^es,  or  pudding  stone,  is  hollowed  into  recesses  which  were  repre- 
sentedto  me  as  the  caves  of  the  Kafirs,  or  '*  unbelievers  :"  they  are  still 
inhabited  by  the  pastoral  tribes,  who  migrate  with  their   flocks,  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in 
these  Troglodite  abode?.     The  site  of  the  topes  commands  the  whole 
^■Ddicape,  which  is  limited  to  a  narrow  slip  of  luxuriant  cultivation, 
doping  to  the  cavity  of  the  vaUey  ;    the  interval  southward,  of  ten  or 
t*dve  miles,  being  a  high  plain  of  gravel,  pebbles,  and  rolled  stones, 
^  sterile  and  arid  to  the  foot  of   Suff4d  koh,  where  again  villages  and 

*  There  is  one  immense  edifice,  but  now  ommbled  into  a  mere  heap,  near 
^ciflA^d,  whieh  serves  the  Naioab  as  a  prospect  point :  h«  often  repairs  to  it  and 
Kito  hiasell^pon  its  samnit  for  hours  to  eigo/  the  fresh  atmosphere. 
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hoTticultaral  prodnctions  abound,  ramifying  within  the  fleznres  of  tiie 
moontainB,  or  rising  upon  the  acclivitiea,  till  checked  by  the  rigor  of 
climate.     It  most  have  been  in  this  neighborhood  that  Ai.kzAKinR 
revelled  in  imitation  of  Bacchus,  and  there  is  actually  a  spot  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  snowy  ridge  that  would  seem  to  correspond  witli  the  locale 
of  that  event,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Nuwab  of  JeidUbdd^  wiiidi 
is  described  as  aflfording  the  most  delicious  transition  from  the  heat  of 
the  valley,  embowered  in  the  most  redundant  ever-green  verdure.  This 
portion  of  territory  acknowledging  but  a  capricious  allegiance  to  iSba 
Nuwab,  and  a  less  certain  attachment  to  his  authority,  is  seldom  frequent- 
ed and  little  known  ;  and  though  it  is  affirmed  that  there  are  no  monn- 
menta  beyond  the  line  above  alluded  to,  I  cannot  doubt  that  researd 
would  be  repaid,  and  that  along  the  skirts  of  a  magnificent  range,  crown- 
ed with  eternal  snow,  tombs  will  be  discovered  :  the  situation  almoet 
warrants  the  belief,  if  that  has  been  selected  from  a  regard  to  natonl 
concomitants,  and  in  Kabul  the  choice  has  evidently  been  influenced 
by   such  circumstances,  for  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  a  poaitioi 
that  connects  its  objects  with  the  surroimding  gloom.     There,  in  one 
of  the  recesses  or  glens  deeply  locked  within  the  mountains,  stands  a 
Grecian  pillar  called  Surkh  Minor,  from  its  red  colour.     The  site  is 
isolated  upon  a  natural  eminence,  showing  a  steep  acclivity^  lofty  and 
almost  mural  cliffs  rear  on  all  sides.     Another  Grecian  monument  or 
minar,  appears  perched  upon  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  at  a  great  elevatioii ; 
neither  of  these  bear  inscriptions  nor  any  kind  of  device,  but  I  am  in- 
formed there  is  no  doubt  about  their  origin. 

The  decay  and  most  commonly  total  wreck  of  all  the  edifices  planted 
upon  the  southern  margin  of  the  dell  at  JelaUbdd  is  easily  explained  in 
the  nature  of  the  materials  that  have  composed  them,  which  are  pebhks 
of  vast  size,  or  blocks  of  stone,  attrited  by  water  to  smoothness,  conjoinedby 
a  cement  of  mud.  They  have  consequently  been  easily  delapsed,  andhave 
crumbledawayintomere  heaps,  like  gigantic  mole-hills.  Where  these  have 
been  excavated  at  their  base,  a  small  hollow  square  or  cavity  is  disclosed, 
formed  of  hewn  stones*,  wherein  was  deposited  whatever  remains  were  de- 
signed. These  topes  difler  very  materially  from  that  of  Mamkydla^  sad 
Usmdn  Khatir,  where  the  square  is  continued  from  the  top  in  the  form 
of  a  shaft.  In  none  of  those  whichi  have  seen,  or  which  have  been  opened 
by  Mr.  Honigbebger,  does  this  conformation  occur,  andwemayatonoe 
note  it  as  a  distinguishing  feature  in  these  fabrics,  which  has  no  doubt 
a  local  import.  There  are  indeed  few  exactly  similar ;  for  they  vary  in  size« 
in  external  decorations,  or  in  their  structure;  though  the  contour  has 

*  Then  the  earr^  of  Oen.  Ventura,  about  which  a  donbt  was  expressed  in  te 
foregoing  paper,  wu  a  hollow,  and  not  a  solid,  aqoare.— Ed. 
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•  generic  type*   as  we  should  expect,  if  the  mausolea  represented 
the  o£^ring  of  a  single  and  original  dynasty ;  however  much  its 
chanurter  might  he  altered  hy  the  interchange  of  successive  genera- 
tions, deriving  new  ties  of  consanguinity,  in  the  same  manner  as  Alex- 
ANDBB  did,  intermarrying  with  the  conquered,  which  he  considered  a 
link  of  union  in  a  government,  that  was  to  hecome  dependent  upon  its 
natnnd  resources,  though  perhaps  the  only  apology  that  he  could  offer 
for  the  sudden  transport  of  love  which  wedded  him  to  Roxana. 
.    The  contents  of  the  thirty  or  more  topes  excavated  by  Mr.  Honio- 
unoBa  are  of  the  highest  interest.  Many  of  them  were  indeed  unproduc- 
tive of  any  insignia  by  which  we  can  identify  their  original  design,  or 
connect  them  with  their'founders  :  a  circumstance  the  less  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  the  surreptitious  interests  of  the  workmen  often  em- 
ployed remote  from  any  control,  but  even  where  control  embraced  the 
entire  operations  the  labour  often  ended  in  inanity.    Many  of  the  sepul- 
chres (perhaps  most  of  them)  are  comparatively  small*  ;  from  30  to  45 
or  50  feet  high,  with  a  circumference  of  80  to  1 10  feet ;  and  not  one  of 
them  presented  the  structure  of  Manikyala,  or  a  hollow  shaft  penetrat- 
bg  from  the  top,  filled  up  however  with  the  materials  of  the  building, 
and  discovering  deposits  of  coins  at  various  intervals,  which  continued 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  shaft  or  25  feet,  to  the  base  where  the  excavat- 
ed stone  reservoir  was  found,  that  proved  so  fruitful  of  reliquiae.  Nothing 
answering  to   the    above  has  accrued  to  Mr.  Honiobbrqbb,  if  we 
except  a  single  gold  coin,  I  believe  of  SoTBBBAOUst,  which  was  found  in 
one  tope  lodged  within  a  silver  cup,  but  a  similar  cup  yet  unopened, 
would  seem  to  argue  the  prototype  of  that  acquired  by  General  Vbn- 
TUBA.  The  exterior  is  a  hard  metal,  containing  a  fluid  which  is  perhaps 
mdosed  within  a  golden  casket  like  that  of  Manikyala ;  on  perceiving 
which  Mr.  Honiobbrobb  with  provisionary  care  cemented  the  whole 
cylinder,  tifl  he  should  lay  it  before  his  countrymen  at  Vienna.     With 
the  above  soUtary  exception,  I  do  not  think  any  coins  were  elicited  from 
the  tombs,  nor  any  other  device  indicative  of  the  object  of  their  erec 
lion,  though  it  would  be  an  extreme  supposition  to  entertain,  that  sudi 
&brics  should  be  raised  as  mementos  to  posterity  without  a  single  trait 

•  la  the  gorge  of  Ae  Khyhar  Pw  which  penetrates  the  country  from  PeMii- 
•w,  stands  a  mott  magnificent  edifice,  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  of  MmtkyMa, 
aad  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  arc  others.  Mr.  Honioberokr  sent  a  s^J"*  t^ 
eiploie  the  antiqnities  of  this  district,  habited  as  a  faqlr  or  ^^''^'^;f'^ ^J^^^ 
or  only  passport  among  people  who  Uve  by  pillage.  He  tempted  the  Khyberfs 
to  dig  by  the  prospect  of  treasure,  but  they  would  do  nothing  without  pay,  and  the 
object  was  tbns  (fortunately)  abandoned. 

t  89tn^ym«9M,  see  Bir.  Masson's  Memoir,  page  168.— Eo. 
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to  connect  them  with  the  indindoals  whose  existence  they  oommemo- 
rate*.    The  relics  which  have  accrued  to  Mr.  Honiobbkobr  are  how- 
ever extremely  curious,  consisting  of  very  minute  bones,  or  their  dost, 
pearls,  pieces  of  amber  and  rubies,  and  different  kinds  of  sedimentaiy 
remains,  the  nature  of  which  can  only  become  known  by  chemical  ant- 
lysis.    These  were  found  reposing  within  excavated  (turned)  cylinden, 
of  a  soft  striated  stone,  quite  similar  to  that  of  which   the  shot  and 
shells  of  H.  R.  H.  Abbas  Mibza  atMeshed  are  made.  Theae  cope,  both 
in  their  size  and  form,  correspond  to  a  model  which  is  frequent  enough 
in  India :  they  have  a  lid  surmounted  by  a  smaU  knob.    A  rx>ll  of  paper, 
apparently  the  back  of  the  Bdjpatra,  containing  written  characten, 
occurred  in  one  instance ;    this  precious  fragment  may  unfold  some 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  origin  and  design  of  the  edifice  which  en- 
closed it.   Small  burnt  clay  lamps,  and  occasionally  square  or  oUoiif 
day  receptacles,  filled  with  osseous  remams.  gems,  and  thread,  are  among 
the  collection.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I  think  I  remarked 
small  golden  images  of  birds,  while  I  am  certain  that  many  things 
escaped  my  observation,  and  also  that  I  retain  but  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  any  individual  relic,  notwithstanding  the  candor  and  liberality  lyitk 
which  they  were  displayed  to  my  view.     I  felt  backward  to  gratiiy  t 
curiosity  that  had  little  to  recommend  it,  and  the  brief  and  defective 
notice  I  have  now  taken  of  Mr.  Honigbbrgbb's  discoveries,  while  it 
can  only  convey  but  a  faint  trace  o  f  the  facts  which  remain  for  original 
analysis,  I  venture  to  believe  will  receive  from  that  gentleman  the  only 
construction  that  its  motives  can  be  supposed  to  meditate  in  making 
it.     One  object  may  indeed  be  gained,  since  Mr.  Honigbbbgkk  hai 
already  embarked  upon  a  long  and  perilous  journey   viA  Bakhtar  to 
his  native  landf,   after  having  given  charge  of  all  his   valuable  ac- 
quisitions to  Chev.  Allabd,  whose  prospects  of  returning  to  Europe 
seemed  to  offer  a  favorable  passport  for  their  transmission  to  Germanv, 
but  which  I  have  since  learnt  is  likely  to  be  protracted  indeSnitely! 
Under  such  a  view,  the  foregoing  remarks,  if  deemed  worthy  of  being 
read  before  the  Asiatic  Society,  may  become  known  in  Europe  through 
the  medium  of  a  journal  which  has  ahready  in  these  obscure  regions  (tt 
vrill  soon  be  shewn)   stimuhtted  the  development  of  antiquarian   re- 
search, and  in  this  immediate  instance  is  calculated  to  communicate  and 
preserve  the  merit  of  kbors,  which  natural  and  adventitious  causes 
might  otherwise  tend  to  consign  to  oblivion. 

*  There  are  inscriptioiia  on  the  brass  cjlinders  deposited    in  the  topes  ;  see  the 
foregoing  paper. — Eo. 

t  See  note  of  this  traveller's  adventure  at  Bamtm^  p.  246.     It  b  fortunate  that 
he  had  left  hia  coins  and  relica  behind.— •£]>. 
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Mr.  HoNiOBBBOSR  would  only  have  promoted  his  own  views.  Lad  he 
Hide  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  a  channel  of  publicity  to  his  dis- 
6overie8»  since  it  is  fully  probable  that  subsequent  laborers  in  the  same 
field  will  weaken  the  interest  of  his  researches,  before  that  gentleman 
esA  reach  his  own  country  (which  must  be  considered  a  problem),  or 
the  fruits  oi  his  exertions  shall  have  quitted  British  India.  These  are 
destined  to  enrich  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  we  may  imagine  the 
predoos  banquet  they  wiU  afford  to  such  eminent  literary  patrons  as 
KiAPEOTH  and  Von  Hammbb. 

[We  thu&k  Dr.  Gsbabp  most  cordially  for  bis  seal  on  behalf  of  the  Jounialy 
bat  it  would  indeed  be  presumption  in  ns  to  imagine  the  German  Doctor*!  coina 
coald  be  better  disposed  of  here  than  in  the  bands  of  the  eminent  men  be  names. 
We  appeal  toM.  ScHLBOBL'snote  onBaetrian  coins  too  often  to  allow  of  onr  under- 
Ttlaing  sncb  bigh  anthority.  We  bave  been  obliged  for  want  of  space  to  cortail 
tltt  foregoing  memoir,  and  to  omit  for  Uke  present  Dr.  6.*8  remarks  on  tiie 
duMte  and  eoantry  of  KAbui  and  JeMMd.  We  have  said  nothing  on  his  hypo* 
tiiens  thatthese  mounds  are  the  sepulchres  of  kings ;  a  theory  also  adopted  by  Mr. 
Masson,  but  contradicted  by  most  other  authorities,  who  look  upon  them  as 
Baddhist  structures.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  similar 
monads  in  Nipal  and  elsewhere,  and  by  the  yery  nature  of  the  relics  discoTered  in 


ni.—ElrtrBct*  from  Mr,  Massan's  Letter  to  Dr,  J.  G,  Gerard,  on  the 
Excavation  of  Topes,  dated  Tattungi,  22nd  March,  1834. 

The  fourth  tope  I  opened  had  in  its  centre  a  small  chamber,  with 
nothmg  therein  but  a  little  loose  dust.  I  excavated  to  the  very  soil 
beneath  the  foundation,  but  nothing  farther  was  discovered  :  eighteen 
days*  labor  were  expended  here.  In  the  central  chamber  was  a  small 
cobweb  with  its  tenant,  a  spider,  apparently  in  good  health  and  spirits.^ 
Ihe  tope  was  144  feet  in  circumference,  and  how  the  insect  got  there, 
and  contrived  to  live,  is  somewhat  astonishing ;  if  he  introduced  himself 
at  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the  tope,  he  must  have  been  above  1600 
years  old.  I  know  not  whether  naturalists  will  concede  to  his  species 
Bodi  extraordinary  longevity.  The  results  of  three  other  topes  will  be 
known  within  the  three  next  days.  Of  one  of  them  a  nishdn  or  token 
cf  there  being  something  has  been  brought  to  light.  Although  by  the 
experience  of  the  fourth  tope,  I  find  that  some  of  these  structures  do 
not  contain  relics,  by  which  they  may  be  identified,  as  coins,  writings 
OB  leaves,  &c.  yet  from  the  experience  of  all  hitherto  opened,  I  am 
confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  no  one  is  without  a  sign  or  token  of 
some  kind,  if  it  be  only  a  small  recess  or  chamber  in  the  centre. 
Ultimately,  a  line  of  distinction  may  be  formed  between  the  topes  of 
u  V 
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80Tereign  princes,  members  of  their  fismOy  who  did  not  role,  and  of 
saints,  at  least  it  so  strikes  me  on  a  prim&  fiacie  consideraticm  of  these 
monuments ;  bat  there  is  one  misfortune,  that  the  contents  of  none  can 
be  judged  by  the  mere  appearance.  To  ascertain  them  it  is  necessary  to 
excavate ;  and  tokens  the  most  useful  to  antiquarian  or  historical  reaeaidi 
are  often  extracted  from  such  whose  appearance  is  least  inviting,  and 
vice  versA.  The  topes,  which  are  well  preserved,  and  whose  outlines 
are  clear,  are  also  excavated  at  less  expence,  than  the  dilapidated  ones 
whose  outlines  are  faint  or  totally  defaced.  With  the  first  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  is  reached  without  chance  of  error  :  with  the  last,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  excavation  depends  more  on  chance,  and  there  is  the  addi« 
tional  trouble  of  penetrating  through  the  mass  of  fallen  materials  around. 
The  famous  Nanddrd  tope,  1 64  feet  in  circumference,  was  opened  m 
eight  days ;  a  much  inferior  one  on  the  level  plain,  from  which  I  now 
expect  something,  and  which  has  a  circumference  only  of  103  feet,  has 
now  employed  the  same  number  of  men  twelve  days. 

My  search  for  coins  at  this  place  has  been  very  unsuccessful ;  I  look  for- 
ward  however  to  a  glorious  stock  fromJCaftti/  this  year,  and  only  hope  that 
my  competitors  may  not  raise  the  market  too  high  forme.  I  have  an  idea, 
if  funds  permit,  to  send  one  of  my  men  to  Balkh  for  a  couple  of  months, 
for  the  purchase  of  antiques  :  this  will  moreover  depend  on  my  verifying 
what  I  have  heard  from  two  or  three  sources,  viz.  that  old  coins  are 
readily  procurable  at  that  place  and  neighbourhood.  Now  that  Bactrian 
coins  excite  so  much  attention,  you  may,  if  you  please,  let  Mr.  Pbinsbp 
know  that  three  years  since  Major  Taylor  at  Bagdad  had  some  sixteen 
or  seventeen  Bactrian  silver  tetradrachms,  and  that  two  gold  Bactrians 
were  procured  at  Tabriz,  both  or  one  of  them  by  Dr.  Cormick.  That 
gentleman's  coin  was  stolen  from  him.  Major  Tatlor  intended  his 
coins,  with  a  vast  number  of  others,  for  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

I  have  heard  nothing  farther  concerning  Martin.  I  learn  that  he 
did  not  forward  to  Captain  Waob  the  account  of  his  operations  on  the 
topes  of  Jeldlabdd  and  Kabul,  which  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose 
in  Persian.  When  I  wrote  the  notice  on  the  Beghram  coins,  I  supposed 
that  he  had  sent  it,  as  he  even  read  it  to  me,  and  made  the  remark  *^^% 
Captain  Waub  might  publish  it  if  he  pleased.  I  observed  that  Captain 
Wadb  was  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  authorized  by  him  :  he  therefore 
by  a  letter  authorized  Captain  Wadb  to  make  it  public.  Neither  one  or 
the  other  was  probably  sent,  and  this  I  merely  note  in  case  I  may  have 
alluded  to  this  account  in  the  memoir,  which  I  presumed  would  have 
been  published  by  the  Indian  press.  The  account  was  simply  one  of 
the  operations  and  discoveries,  without  any  hint  or  opinion  as  to  what 
4ige,  &c.  they  had  reference. 
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I  have  8ome  idea  of  pabUshing  a  detached  small  volume  in  India, 
(fhat  18  Calcatta,)  "  An  Account  of  the  Topes  of  Afghanistan"  with 
Bketches  of  the  whole.  I  apprehend  that  India  is  too  limited  a  field  to 
expect  any  extensive  sale  for  any  literary  work  whatever,  nor  do  I  know 
how  the  publication  of  works  is  managed  in  Calcutta,  neither  whether 
engravers  would  be  found  to  execute  the  plates.  Of  these  there  would 
be  tome  thirty  or  forty,  or  perhaps  more.  Neither  am  I  satisfied  that 
my  one  would  undertake  the  expence  of  publication,  nor  am  I  sure  that 
a  publication  by  subscription  would  be  sufficiently  encouraged.  I  have 
aet  in  order  a  general  and  individual  account  of  these  topes,  explaining 
their  site  and  identification  as  far  as  the  relics  extracted  from  them 
testify,  with  my  conjectures  respecting  all  and  each  of  them :  these  con- 
jectures involve  some  points  of  history  and  geography  not  to  be  avoided. 
I  haTealao  taken  sketches  of  all  of  them,  at  a  certain  measured  distance, 
and  used  a  camera  lucida,  that  their  comparative  dimensions  in  the 
sketches  might  be  exactly  preserved*. 

I  have  not  heard  whether  M.  Mabtin,  on  being  despoiled,  lost  his 
gold  medal  of  Kadphisbs  :  as  he  justly  prized  it  he  always  retained  it 
about  his  person,  and  it  was  the  only  one  of  his  coins,  excepting  perhaps 
tiie  alver  ones  of  MBNANDBRand  Euthtdbmus,  of  each  of  which  he  had 
one,  that  he  did  not  forward  by  your  medium  to  M .  Allabd.  If  he  lost 
it,  it  is  fortunate  that  I  preserved  the  sketch  of  it.    (See  PI.  xiii.) 

I  hear  nothing  conclusive  here  of  your  researches  at  the  Peshawar 
tope.  OsMAN  notes  in  his  letter  to  me  that  the  statues  are  very  wonder* 
fbl  and  beautiful.  I  trust  you  will  have  found  a  prize  there ;  they  are 
certainly  a  very  singular  diaoovery,  and  may  occasion  a  good  deal  of 
^ecoktion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  monument ;  it  will  be  highly  inter- 
cstiiig  if  their  caste  be  recognizable. 

I  indose  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  around  the  kotx  or  box  extract- 
ed from  a  tope  here,  as  noted  in  my  last.  This  if  you  think  fit  may  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Pbimsbp  for  notice  in  the  Joumalf*  and  he  may  in- 
vite those  who  are  competent  to  decypher  it.  There  must  surely  be 
individuals  at  Calcatta,  certainly  at  Bombay  among  the  Parsees,  wha 


*  We  should  be  moat  happy  to  second  Mr.  Masson's  project,  did  we  think  that 
he  eovld  be  rewarded  by  any  sale  or  sabscription  in  Calcutta.  It  would  certainly 
be  preferable  to  publish  in  Europe,  with  all  the  advantages  of  good  engravers,  a 
large  reading  public,  and  the  various  facilities  which  publishers  there  enjoy  of  in- 
terchange and  eommunieation  with  others  of  the  profession  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  is  besides  a  heayy  duty  on  importing  into  England  works  printed  in  this  part 
ef  her  dominions  1  The  camera  lucida  sketches  will  be  most  raluable. — Ed. 

t  See  plate  jadi.  and  the  remarks  in  page  319« — Ed. 
u  u  '2 
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can  read  the  Zendavesta  in  the  original.  I  should  fancy  a  referenoe 
to  the  article  Alphabet  in  any  of  the  Bncydopedias  would  eihibit 
the  value  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  characters.  I  note  in  a  memoraDp 
dam  the  equivalent  characters  of  the.  Greek  Bactrian  ooina  to  fire 
Greek  names  and  cognomens,  and  could  have  carried  the  subject  fcr- 

ther,  did  time  allow*. 

Your  messenger  brought  a  letter  for  the  Nuwab  from  Onum,  and  this 
caused  his  detention  to-day.  I  visited  the  bdijes  or  topes  in  hand  :  the 
one  I  noted  as  expecting  something  from  is  not  yet  got  through :  in 
the  centre  was  a  kind  of  structure  in  form  [as  in  Plate  xzii.  Fig  27],  the 
bottom  has  not  yet  been  reached.  I  hope  to-morrow  will  produce 
something.  The  topes  with  these  forms  of  inferior  gumboMeo  ordomei^ 
&c.  in  the  centre*  are  very  suspicious ;  I  fear  in  some  instances  these 
are  the  only  tokens  they  contain,  and  they  do  not  give  much  informatioii. 

23rd  March,  1834.  C.  M. 


rV.— Joama/  of  a  Tow  through  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia.  Bff 
Copt.  Mignan,   Bombay  European  Regiment,  F^hw  of  iheUmutoM 

Society  of  London,  and  M.  R,  A.  8. 

[Continaed  finom  p.  280.] 

Speaking  to  Prince  Galbtzin  of  the  Russian  Cavalry,  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  Count's  staff  in  Turkey,  he  said,  "  We  do  not  lose  half 
so  many  men  as  you  are  inclined  to  believe  ;  since  on  the  instant  a  man 
is  infected,  we  plunge  him  in  iced  water,  wash  all  his  linen,  and  on  the 
second  day  he  is  sure  to  be  convalescent."  That  the  soldiers  of  die 
Russian  army  should  be  infected,  can  create  no  surprise  whatever. 
Their  filthiness  is  proverbial.  I  once  saw  a  regiment  paraded  to  per- 
form (as  I  imagined)  their  evolutions.  On  being  drawn  up  in  line,  a 
eeijeant  stepped  out  to  th^front  with  a  long  broom,  and  rubbed  down 
Ae  men,  as  our  grooms  do  horses.  Had  I  been  on  the  parade  ground, 
I  might  have  been  miurderedhj  an  attack  of  lice — a  second  plague  whicb 
has  smote  this  land.  A  punishment  parade  succeeded  this  novd  scene, 
and  several  offenders  were  brought  forward.  The  drum-major  passed 
down  the  line,  and  actually  spat  into  the  mouths  of  the  prisoners.  The 
reader  is  tired  of  a  narrative  so  disagreeable.  I  can  assure  him,  that  my 
disgust  to  this  ifation  is  founded  on  practices  that  exist  not  amongst 
the  most  barbarous  people.     I  leave  them  to  their  admirers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  February,  we  quitted  Ganja  fbrZodi, 
distant  four  leagues.     On  leaving  the  town,  my  attention  was  attracted 

*  We  shall  take  an  opportanity  of  introdacing  these  in  a  stttaseqnent  plate,  with 
as  many  more  of  the  same  character  as  are  now  within  our  reach  from  the  ooBeo- 
tions  of  Sh^kh  Ksra'icbt  Ali,  and  Mnnshi  Mohan  Lal.— Eo. 
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by  acrowdof  women,  arranged  in  a  circle,  who  appeared  to  be  over  whelm- 
ed with  grief,  making  a  singular  noise.  Approaching  nearer,  I  obaenr- 
cd  that  they  were  sitting  round  a  grave,  and  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
rebtiTe  or  friend  whose  remains  were  deposited  in  it.  Some  were  howl- 
ing aloud,  as  if  suiering  from  acute  bodily  pain,  and  appeared  to  feel 
deeply  on  occasion  of  the  loss  sustained.  Others  however,  I  could 
deaily  perceive,  were  acting  a  hired  part, 

**  And  live  upon  tbe  dead 
By  tettiog  out  their  personi  by  the  hour 
To  mimic  sorrow,  when  the  hevt't  not  tad.*' 

Scriptural  passages  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  posture  of 
these  females,  and  their  manner  of  going  through  a  scene  expressive 
of  g^ef,  must  have  been  a  very  ancient  custom.  The  description  g^ven 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  situation  of  these  mourners.  "  The  elders  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion  sat  tpon  the  gromnd ;  the  virgins  of  Jerusalem  hamg 
down  their  keade  to  the  ground  "  (Lamentations,  ii.  10.)  The  prophet 
Isaiah  thus  alludes  to  the  desolation  of  Judea.  "  She  being  desolate, 
shall  sit  on  the  ground."  (Isaiah,  iii.  26.)  ^nd  it  may  be  added  as  a 
striking  fact,  that  I  have  a  Roman  medal,  found  during  my  travels, 
that  represents  Judea  under  the  fig^e  of  a  woman  sitting  in  the  atti- 
tude of  grief.  The  custom  of  hiring  people  professionally  to  lament 
obtains  among  the  natives  of  Greenland. — "  The  women  continue  their 
weeping  and  lamentation.  Their  howl  is  all  in  one  tone ;  as  if  an  in- 
stniment  were  to  play  a  tremulous  fifth  downwards  through  all  the 
semi-tones." — (Vide  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland.) 

We  now  proceeded  over  an  extensive  plain,  which  had  a  wild  heathy 
aspect,  interspersed  with  irregular  hills  of  gravel,  covered  with  tufts 
of  dry  prickly  herbage,  and  withered  aromatic  plants ;  among  which 
were  vast  numbers  of  the  florican,  bustard,  and  black-breasted  par- 
tridge. The  latter  is  a  very  singular  bird :  round  the  eye  it  exhibits  a 
warty  skin  ;  on  the  foot  a  small  spur,  bare  and  black  ;  the  forepart  of  the 
leg  covered  with  short  ferruginous  feathers  ;  and  the  bill  convex.  The 
male  and  female  are  of  the  same  colour,  though  the  former  has  black 
spots,  which  on  the  latter  approach  to  a  yellow. 

After  proceeding  some  miles,  we  crossed  the  river  Kourak  in  front 
of  some  snowy  hills,  which  were  one  untracked  surface.  Here,  the 
prince,  who  was  a  keen  sportsman,  obtained  some  capital  shooting  : 
indeed  all  travellers  pursuing  this  route  would  find  many  modes  of 
dissipating  the  tedium  of  their  journey,  as  game  of  every  description  is 
most  abundant.  Our  table  groaned  under  the  wild  ducks,  partridges, 
quails,  floricans«  and  bustards,  which  were  daily  supplied  by  the  prince 
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and  Mr.  Cormick  bis  physician.  We  went  cheerily  on»  over  a  sac- 
cession  of  finely  ondolating  hills  and  dales,  till  we  readied  our  halting 
place  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  with  no  more  fatigae  than  if  we  bad  taken 
only  a  morning  ride. 

We  left  Zodi  at  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  still  traversing  die 
plain  in  a  direction  south  50*  east.  The  country,  though  so  extensiTe, 
changed  nothing  in  its  appearance,  excepting  that  the  hills  stood  thidnr 
and  higher.  The  weather  was  delightfully  pleasant,  and  every  thing 
breathed  the  air  of  spring.  We  proceeded  along  the  left  side  of  the 
Aligez,  close  to  the  base  of  its  mountain-wall.  Its  sloping  sides  were 
diickly  set  with  hamlets  and  enclosures,  which  produced  a  most  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  regions  of  barren  rock  which  pended  above.  Con- 
tinuing our  march,  the  plain  widened  between  more  equally  undulat- 
ing banks,  and  soon  after  we  discovered  an  addition  to  our  party  in 
the  shape  of  a  greyhound.  His  service  proved  an  acquisition,  for 
scarcely  had  we  seen  him,  ere  a  herd  of  antelopes  presented  themsdves 
along  the  slope  of  the  hills  near  the  low  ground.  We  allowed  them  to 
advance  upon  the  plain,  and  then  slipped  the  dogs.  The  antelopes 
darted  before  us  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  the  Persians  halloed  like 
thunder.  The  sport  became  both  animated  and  delightful,  and  &e 
steeds,  having  a  fine  even  plain  before  them,  kept  well  up.  At  length 
the  chased  animal  finding  the  dogs  gaining  upon  him,  made  for  the 
hills  with  redoubled  speed,  when  Prince  Kbosrou,  who  was  in  the  way 
as  he  repassed  within  musket  shot,  fired  and  so  wounded  him  that  the 
dogs  were  on  him  before  he  could  traverse  another  fifty  yards.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  back  of  a  mule,  and  proved  a  capital  addition  to  oar 
travelling  stock  of  provisions. 

We  now  took  a  descending  position,  due  east,  over  a  stony  and 
difficult  road ;  which  carried  us  through  several  rocky  defiles,  and  over 
^e  river  Terter,  till  we  reached  a  small  Muhammedan  village  named  Sank 
Boulak.  We  halted  there  for  the  night,  and  slept  under  the  roof  of  a 
hospitable  Mussulman,  who  roasted  a  sheep  whole,  and  gave  us  some 
excellent  coffee.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  we  left  our  kind  host* 
who  i^peared  glad  enough  to  see  us  depart,  having  been  frightened  by 
the  fierce  looks,  and  glittering  arms  of  the  Prince's  attendants.  We 
set  forth  over  a  road  leading  due  south,  passing  to  the  westwai^  of 
Shesha,  the  capital  of  Karabagh.  On  oar  way,  we  saw  several  Cos- 
sack stations,  where  our  conductor,  the  Russian  General,  changed  bis 
I'&ggage  horses.  These  posts  consisted  of  a  few  miserable  straw  hats, 
and  the  soldiers  appeared  performing  the  most  menial  offices.  As  we 
passed  along,  they  stood  with  their  heads  uncovered ;  and  the  people 
of  the  country  likewise  observing  this  ceremony  looked  ridicoiowa 
enough,  since  their  heads  were  doedy  shorn. 
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This  pnmnce  is  laid  down  in  ancient  mapa  as  the  country  of  the 
Sacaseni,  a  brave  tribe  of  Scythians,  mentioned  by  Stbabo,  which  the 
learned  now-a-day  try  to  prove  are  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Anglo« 
Saxons.  To  the  eastward  is  the  province  of  Shirwan,  the  ancient 
Albania^  the  scene  of  so  many  actions  of  Ctbus,  and  subsequently  of 
PoMPST.  Not  far  hence,  the  Koor  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Araxes, 
thus  forming  the  apex  of  a  triangle ;  and  the  united  streams,  turning 
abrapdy  to  the  south,  discharge  themselves  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  From 
a  series  of  observations,  lately  made  with  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  in 
boiling  water,  at  different  heights,  on  the  Nshore  of  this  sea,  it  appears 
that  water  boils  at  212''.  75  and  the  barometer  stood  at  28''  T  V  * ;  hence 
the  snrfaoe  of  the  Caspian  is  375  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Pallas  in  his  travels,  speaks  of  the  low  level  of  the  Caspian,  compared 
with  other  seas.  Enoblhardt  and  Parrot,  in  their  late  journey  to  the 
Cancasns  say,  that  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  308.8  French  feet 
beneath  that  of  the  ocean.  The  Koor  contains  a  greater  body  of  water 
than  the  Araxes,  though  its  course  is  less  rapid.  Ctrus  is  said  to  have 
been  murdered  on  its  banks  by  the  neighbouring  mountaineers. 

The  weather,  which  for  the  last  week  had  .been  so  mild,  became  sud- 
denly extremely  cold,  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  seven  degrees  of  frost.. 
Oor  track  lay  over  an  uneven  plain  for  nine  miles,  when  we  began  a 
gende  ascent  up  a  hill  to  the  south-east ;  and  passing  over  its  brow 
descended  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  narrow  and  romantic  path  towards 
the  river  Parianzour.  Following  its  course  for  two  miles,  we  entered 
a  deep  wood.  The  thickets  through  which  we  plunged  to  reach  a  new 
ascent  were  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  with  snow,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties our  horses  encountered  from  such  insecure  footing  increased  at 
^ery  movement.  The  trade  up  the  height  itself  did  not  afibrd  a  more 
secore  one,  and  when  the  ascent  was  gained,  similar  obstacles  present- 
ed themselves.  We  had  to  pass  along  the  ridge  of  a  chain  of  rugged 
hiDs,  whose  situation  exposed  us  to  every  blast,  while  the  road  itself  over 
^ch  we  travelled  some  hours,  was  slippery  and  dangerous.  At  the 
end  of  fifteen  miles,  we  reached  Gorouzour.  where  some  Cossack  horses 
were  changed.  That  done,  we  recommenced  our  march  over  the 
same  rough  ground,  till  we  came  up  to  an  encampment,  where  we  halted 
for  the  night.  The  portable  houses  of  the  peasantry  of  the  country* 
we  found  comfortable  enough.  They  cannot  be  called  tents,  although 
their  structure  is  as  simple.  Several  long  rods,  regularly  disposed  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  feet  asunder,  surround  a  circular  space  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  form  the  skeleton  of  the  walls,  which  are 
firmly  tied  together  by  bands  of  hair  ropes,  hitched  round  the  end  of 

*  Sic  in  MS.  perhaps  28.71  French  inches.— Ed. 
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eiBcli  rod  to  secure  it  in  its  position.  From  tiie  upper  ends  of  these,  rods 
of  a  similar  kind  are  bent,  so  as  to  slope  to  the  centre,  and  being  thus 
tied  with  ropes,  form  the  frame  work  of  the  roof ;  oyer  which  is  thrown 
a  covering  of  black  felt,  leaving  an  aperture  in  the  centre  to  give  vent  to 
the  smoke.    Similar  coverings  are  wrapt  round  the  sides,  and  to  keep  all 
tight,  another  frame  is  bound  externally,  formed  of  cane  tied  t(^ther 
with  strong  cord,  which  firmly  unites  the  whole.    The  aperture  at  the 
top  is  closed,  as  occasion  requires,  by  a  piece  of  felt,  which  is  drawn  df 
or  on  by  a  strong  cord.     Our  next  day's  journey  spread  a  whole  region 
of  snow  before  us ;  hill  and  dale  one  dreary  waste,  with  a  sky  threaten- 
ing a  stiU  more  deepening  fall.     Winter  had  here  laid  his  "  cold  and 
^rouded  hand"  on  every. object :   our  halting  place  for  the  night  was 
to  be  Koubat,  about  six  leagues  distant  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  road  was  better,  which  enabled  us  to  reach  our  quarters  early  in 
the  evening.     It  appeared  a  wretched  place ;  nevertheless ,  I  must  do  the 
natives  of  these  wild  hamlets  the  justice  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding 
tile  unpromising  exteriors  of  their  habitations,  they  evince  a  frank  hos- 
pitality within,  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  every  way-worn 
traveller.   The  description  of  their  sepulchral-like  abodes  I  have  already 
given,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  picture  the  interior  likewise.     On  de- 
scending a  few  steps,  we  enter  a  room  which  fills  the  whole  space  of  the 
house,  being  about  eighteen  feet  square,  an  ill -proportioned  size  to  the 
lowness  of  the  dwelling.  At  one  side  we  find  the  hearth  with  its  chimney, 
and  directly  opposite  a  small  aperture  in  the  roof,  to  admit  light  and  air. 
The  earthen  floor  is  beaten  down  very  flat  and  hard;  but  carpets  are 
spread  when  the  inmates  sit  or  sleep.    No  furniture  of  any  description  is 
to  be  seen.     The  walls  are  of  dried  mud,  with  recesses  left  in  them  to 
hold  the  utensils  of  the  family.     A  small  portion  of  the  habitation  is 
generally  assigned  to  the  horses,  cows,  or  sheep»  but  they  frequently  mix 
indiscriminately  with  their  masters. 

We  left  Koubat  with  the  cold  at  eight  degrees  of  Reaumur,  and  quit- 
ted the  now  expanded  channel  of  the  Parianzour  under  a  clear  and 
beautiful  sky.  Our  road  led  to  the  south-east,  and  a  few  hours'  travd 
brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  river  above  mentioned,  whose  impetooos 
motion  was  staid  in  some  places,  and  frozen  to  the  depth  of  aeverml 
inches.  As  we  proceeded,  the  character  of  the  plain  graduaUy  disap- 
peared amongst  hills,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  valleT, 
which  by  degrees  contracted  to  a  rocky  g^rge  of  very  steep  acdivities. 
At  the  bottom  ran  a  stream,  whose  waters  in  spring  swell  to  an  impas- 
sable height ;  but  at  the  present  moment  they  were  hardly  more  than  a 
rill,  and  flowed  amongst  the  rocks,  while  we  journeyed  by  its  side,  cod- 
templating  the  beauty  of  the  overhanging  difis.     We  rode  between 
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Hhem  for  npwards  of  a  mile,  and  then  came  out  on  a  small  plain,  whicb 
appeared  to  be  completely  Borroanded  by  mountains.  Through  an 
immenfle  chasm  to  the  east,  I  had  a  beautifully  distinct  view  of  the 
mdings  of  the  Arazes.  Herds  of  antelopes  were  bounding  over  the 
Jffwqntoiis  sides  of  the  mountuns,  and  pheasants,  which  are  seU 
dom  seen  to  the  south  of  this  river,  were  in  great  numbers.  The 
•ooive  of  this  celebrated  stream,  which  is  boldly  described  by 
Virgil,  "  Pontem  indignatus  Araxes,"  is  from  the  mountains  a  little  to  th« 
lovth  of  Erzeroum,  (the  Arze  of  the  Byzantines,)  whence  it  flows  on- 
wifds  in  a  serpentine  course ;  until  in  gliding  through  the  plain  of 
Imin,  it  sweeps  to  the  southward,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Irivan» 
Nakshiwan  and  Karabagh;  and  finishes  its  impetuous  course  in  the 
nmrdi-east,  near  the  castle  of  Kalagan,  where  it  mingles  its  waters  with 
&e  Eoor,  when  both  these  femous  rivers  roU  into  the  Caspian. 

•  An  hour  more  brought  us  to  the  margin  of  the  Araxes,  at  which 
point  the  power  of  Russia  ceases— ^/br  th€  present.  How  long  this  may 
continue  to  be  the  boundary  line,  and  whether  it  be  politic  for  us  to 
remaia  inactive  spectators  of  these  rapid  advances  and  encroach- 
ments, requires  our  most  serious  consideration.  Be  the  intentioii 
^  Che  Government  what  it  may,  all  Russian  officers,  during  my 
veddence  amongst  them,  spoke  of  the  march  against  India  as  an 
vltimate  object  of  its  policy ;  and  if  we  felt  alarmed  at  the  proposed 
tttempt  of  the  French  on  our  eastern  possessions,  we  should  have 
&r  greater  apprehensions  from  any  simihir  designs  of  the  Bus* 
tians*^ 

Through  the  kindness  of  Prince  Khoskou's  Russian  Mehmandar,  we 
were  accommodated  in  tents  pitched  upon  the  shores  of  the  Araxes,  as 
on  neither  side  were  any  villages  situated.  The  surrounding  scenery  was 
awfolly  wild.  It  was  like  a  ruin  of  nature  itself,  as  if  ^the  earth  bad- 
been  convulsed  to  her  very  centre,  and  rocks  and  moun^ins  had  been 
hnrled  firom  their  foundations  by  the  violence  of  her  convulsive  throes. 
In  the  hollow  of  caverns  formed  by  these  grotesque  combinations,  the 
thepherd  and  his  flocks  had  taken  up  their  residence,  and  secured  to 
themselves  dwdlings  which  nothing  but  a  similar  revolution  could  de-^ 
itroy.  From  the  verge  of  the  stream  I  observed  that  its  utmost  velocity 
in  the  most  obstructed  channels  was  about  six  miles  per  hour;  while 

*  We  are  oompeUed  to  omit  bere  our  oorrespondent'i  obienrations  on  the  rabjecC 
•f  tRoMian  invanon,  as  unconnected  with  the  relmtion  before  ub,  and  not  adapted 
for  our  pases,  fh>u  which  the  discasslon  of  political  questions  has  hitherto  bee« 
•cmpnlonsly  excladed.^£n«  •' 
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lihroiigh  the  blroad  aad  sbalkyw  ptflMga  the  river  r^ 
three  to  Hiree  Imd  a  half  milea  an  hour  only,  in  proportion  to  iti 
depth, 

r  Afl  the  day  waa  tnild  and  warm,  I  waded  thro«i^  the  water  firomoot 
duster  of  rocks  to  another*  visitiag  all  the  little  islands  which  obstmct- 
ed  Ihe  passage  of  the  Araxes :  and  it  most  be  confessed  that*  to  te 
admirers  of  wild  and  majestic  scenery,  nothing  could  be  more  roana- 
tically  picturesque.  Towering  mouutaina  were  fanned  on  each  side  tiie 
river  of  immense  masses  of  basalt  and  black  granite,  heaped  one  over 
the  Other,  and  hanging  in  an  endless  variety  of  fantastic  fonosa,  vrhEe  thar 
]>road  shadows  threw  upon  the  snrfu^e  of  the  stream  a  ^e  deep  glooni,. 
quite  in  unison  with  the  scene.  In  the  centre  of  die  river  were  agaia 
seen  smallercombinations  of  rocks,  whidi  formed  innnmeraMe  islets,  over 
some  of  which  the  water  partially  flowed,  while  their  sharp  points  cat- 
ting the  current  in  its  course,  created  foaming  breakers  in  miniature, 
the  murmurs  of  which  were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  stiDneiB 
of  the  calm.  In  some  of  the  hollov^  formed  by  the  annual  firictioa  of 
the  rising  inundation,  when  the  Araxes  was  at  its  height,  a  bed  of  rich 
alluvial  soil  had  been  deposited,  from  which  had  sprung  ap  ywmg  tieet 
and  bushes,  the  isolated  verdure  of  which  derived  a  higher  beaaty  from 
contrast,  and  appeared  like  little  Bdens  encompassed  by  a  wilderness. 
The  very  rocks  themselves  too  exhibited  all  the  variety  of  form  and  co> 
lour ;  while  their  adamantine  sorfooes,  exposed  to  the  constant  atream.. 
were  worn  to  a  smoothness  of  polish,  which  art  could  scarcely  give  to 
them ;  and  by  the  infinite  variety  of  their  positions,  reflected  the  nya  of 
an  undouded  sun  from  every  point  like  dark  steel  mirrors.  Here  were  gi- 
gantic mountains  of  basalt,  and  rose-coloured  granite,  the  latter  ^crossed 
with  veins  of  the  finest  porphyry  and  smaller  lines  of  brilliant  quartz, 
changing  at  every  yard  their  hue  of  shade,  and  quality  of  grain: 
while  the  sublime  solitudes  of  this  dark  and  silent  valley  g^ve  to  the 
pure  canopy  above  a  brighter  blue,  and  produced  altogether  a  ^lendid 
picture  of  nature  in  her  wildest  garb. 

Such  a  magic  combination  of  forms  and  colours  could  not  possibly  be 
sketched  with  fidelity.  Were  the  whole  to  be  drawn  and  coloured  oa 
the  spot,  it  would  require  the  pencil  of  a  Clauds  to  catch  the  beuAj 
and  the  expression  of  the  shades  which  vary  with  every  hour,  from  the 
dawn  to  the  close  of  day.  The  sun  was  sinking  when  we  returned  to  the 
encampment ;  and  I  retired  to  my  tent  as  much  overcome  by  the  mag* 
nificent  impressions  of  the  scenery  I  had  beheld,  as  by  the  fiatigues 
of  our  circuitous  and  lengthened  route  of  wading  through  the  ialets 
of  the  Araxes  to  enjoy  their  beauty.  . 
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Tht  Russian  General  Bakon  REinmnnLurwr  came  to  take  leave  of  our 
party  next  morning  as  early  as  the  day  dawned.  Khosrov  Mirza 
presented  him  with  a  bag  containing  twelve  hundred  dacats  and  two 
pair  oi  handsome  Cashmere  shawlsa  The  Baron's  polite  attentions  to  the 
whole  soite  were  unremitting  throughout :  he  was  very  desirous  ol 
eroBsing  the  boundary  line»  and  of  accompanying  us  to  the  court  of  Hia 
Royal  Highness  Abbas  Mirza,  that  he  might  have  formed  the  acquaint* 
anca  of  our  highly  respected  envoy.  Colonel  Macdonald  Kinnibr  ;  but 
the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  were  so  positive,  that  he  could  not 
even  transport  the  Prince's  carriage  across  the  rivtr.  His  fear,  also,  of 
Wingthonghtmore  ftivourable  to  the  Persians,  than  to  his  own  employers^ 
was  excessive.  Bom  a  Livonian,  he  was  eyed  with  jealousy  by  his  in* 
jferiors  in  rank,  who,  if  any  opportunity  served,  would  doubtless  have 
endeavored  to  injure  hia  good  name  and  interest  with  the  Government* 
On  pressing  my  hand  he  said,  "The  Emperor  has  every  confidence 
in  me  at  present,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  retain  it ;  the  Russians  hate 
aU  my  countrymen  most  cordially,  because  some  of  us  hold  the  best 
appomtments  in  the  Empire." 

(7b  he  cantwued.) 


V. — SftppiemefU  to  the  Historical  Remarks  on  the  AUahabdd  InecHptum, 
No.  2.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.  D.  SfC. 

In  enumerating  the  few  historical  names  that  remain  of  the  dynastjr 
or  dynasties  to  which  I  conceive  that  the  Allahabad  Inscription,  No.  2 
may  possibly  belong,  I  confined  myself  to  such  as  are  authenticated  by 
ancient  testimony :  in  which  I  am  not  aware  of  any  omission  except  that 
of  two  kings,  whom  the  researches  of  Professor  Wilson  have  supplied  \ 
viz.  Sahasanka,  who  iq^pears  from  the  Viwa  Prakdsa  to  have  reigned 
at  Canouje  somewhere  in  the  tenth  century  :  and  Kora,  so  called  by  the 
Mahometan  writers,  who  was  contemporary  with  Mabmud  GnAZNAvi  in 
the  eleventh*.  It  is  however  scarcely  pardonable  to  omit  all  reference  to 
aserieaof  names  with  which  so  indefatigable  an  investigator  as  Colonel 
Ton  thinks  he  has  filled  the  chasm  in  question,  in  that  most  valuable 
tad  elaborate  contributi(m  to  oriental  and  general  literature,   the 

*  To  these  I  might  add  the  name  of  Viea-Sinra-DbVa,  who  it  laid,  at  a 
period  lomewhftt  earlier,  to  have  granted  to  the  request  of  A'disuea,  icing  of 
Bengal,  the  five  orden  of  Clbiyaoabja  Brahmant,  from  whom  the  present  hrahmana 
•f  Bengal  are  descended. 


t40  .  SufpUmeni  to  the  Hittmieol  Rem^ks  {JvlX, 

"  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajastfain/'  The  Annals  of  Manrar  eoB« 
tained  in  his  last  volume,  might  vdi  indeed  be  expected  to  throw  some 
light  upon  this  subject :  since  it  was  by  the  remains  of  the  Rahtocs 
family  that  last  reigned  at  Canouje,  by  two  grandsons  of  the  unforto^ 
nate  Jata  Chandba,  that  this  still  snbeisting  principality  of  the  solar 
race  was  fixed  in  Central  India,  near  the  beginning  of  the  13th  oentarT» 
and  escaped  for  several  ages  the  notice  of  the  Musulman  princes  that 
had  subverted  the  ancient  Hindu  monarchies  of  the  north.  The  pro* 
fessed  records  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  family  yet  remain  in  ths 
hands  of  the  bards  and  other  dependents  of  these  princes  at  Marwar ; 
^d  these  traditional  legends  always  deserve  attention,  though  they 
cannot  for  various  reasons  command  historical  belief. 

These  chronicles  all  connect  in  a  loose  manner  the  solar  race  in  the 
pereon  of  Sitmitba  (about  the  sixtieth  from  Rama),  the  last  prince  of 
Ayodhya  mentioned  in  the  PuHmas,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Rahtoie 
family  at  C4nyacubja — ^thence  proceeding  hastily  to  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Jat  Chand  or  Jata  CnANnaA,  and  the  flight  of  his  grandsont 
8boji  and  Satram  to  Marwar ; — after  which»  they  begin  to  wear  dks 
appearance  of  circumstantial  history.  Some  of  them  however  aasnme  an 
aspect  of  chronological  definiteness  at  the  period  of  Natn  Pal  (Natana 
Pala,)  whom  they  represent  as  having  conquered  Canouje  in  the  year  of 
Vicram/ditta  526,  or  A.  D.  470,  from  king  Ajipala,  a  descendant  of 
AjAMinHAf  of  the  Lunar  race,  which  race  they  represent  as  having  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Giayacubja  or  G4dhipura,  from  the  fabulous  times 
of  Gj^dhi,  father  of  Visvamitra,  to  whom  its  foundation  is  generally 
ascribed,  down  to  this  comparatively  recent  period.     From   this  Natit 
Pal,  the  Marwar  chroniclers  give  a  genealogical  series  of  twenty  genera- 
tions to  the  unfortunate  Jata  Chandra,  thus  filling  the  interval  from 
A.  D.  470  to  1193.     Some  observed  incongpruities  in  the  testimony 
on  which  this  series  is  given  have  not  prevented  Colonel  Ton  from 
attaching  to  the  former  date,  and  to  the  whole  genealogy,  a  credit  which 
he  does  not  appear  to  give  to  any  names  preceding  Natn  Pal  in  the 
same  genealogical  rolls.     He  takes  it  for  established  fact  that  the  Rah- 
tore  family  thus  reigned  for  seven  centuries  at  Canouje,  and  that  tha 
was  the  only  principality  of  the  solar  race  that  ever  occupied  that  an* 
cient  seat  of  Hindu  empire. 

The  exhibition  of  this  genealogy,  as  given  by  Colonel  lV>o,  side  by 
side  with  the  testimony  of  indubitable  Sanscrit  monuments  brought  to 
light  by  Colbbrookr,  Fbll,  and  Wilson,  as  to  the  actual  reign  of  the 
jRahtore  princes  at  Canouje,  will  bring  to  the  test  these  assertions  cf 
the  bards  and  panegyrists  of  the  royal  house  at  Marwar.  It  will  ba 
seen  that  it  needs  not  the  absence  of  the  names  of  Yasovarman  and 
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'8/BAiAKKA  (wbo  eeitainly  reigned  at  Canouje  within  the  hmits  of 
these  seven  centuriee),  to  prove  this  genealogy  destitute  of  all  historical 
authority. 


Colonel  ToD*B  Rajasthin. 
Vol.  ii»  pp.  5,  if  7. 

Katawa-pala  cooqueror  of  Cftnovje— 
A.  D.  470,  and  thenoe  lurnamed 
Cama-dhTaga,  with  all  his  desceodants 
iriio  follow. 

Fadakata  or  Bhaeata,  his  son,  king 
I  of  Canonje. 

if  do.  ao. 


PUKIA, 


I 


Dhaeha-bhumvo,  do.  do.   whose  12 
brothers  were  also  founders  of  great 

Rajpat  families. 

Aji-cbaiii>ba,  do.  do. 

„     I 

iJOATA-CHANVEA,  do.  do. 

NaiPATi,  do.  do. 
Xbbaka-sbwa,  do.  do.- 
Sabasea-s/la,  do.  do. 

MtfOHA-BXNA,  do.  do. 
ViaA-BHADRA»  do.  do. 

Dkta-sbna,  do.  do. 

TlMAIA-SBN A,  do.  do« 

bjbiA'uivAf  do.  do. 

^  I 

MvKUNDA,  do.  do* 

,   I 

Bbubu  ?  do.  do. 

lt/jA-8BNAy  do.   do. 

^  I 

Teipala,  do.  do* 

I 

SbI  PuifOA,  do.  do. 

iTxi ATA-c?RAin>EA,  do.  do. 

Jata-chakdka,  do.  do. 


Inscriptions   published  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  toIs.  ix*  and  xr. 


Yasovioeaaa,    or  SbI-pala,  whoM 
son 

I 

Mari-crakdea,  was  father  of 

Chandea-Db  VA,  who  became      a.  o* 
by  conqaest   king  of  Ca- 
nonje about  1072* 

Madana-p/la,  his  son,  who 

snooeeded,  109(r* 

GOVXNDA.CHANDEA,  do.  do.  1120* 

I 

VlJAYA-CHAlTDEAy  dO.  do.  1144. 

I 

Jata-chamdea,  do.  do.  11^* 


Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Marwar  authorities  are  correct  onty  as  t6 
the  nnfortimate  J  at  a  Chandra^  who  died  A.  D.  1193«andhi8fiathoF 
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VuATA  Chanpka,  who  died  in  1 168.  Respectiiig  all  bis  iacwtoia  dMjr 
are  altogether  wrong,  and  have  expanded  into  seren  centuries  a  dynasty 
which  lasted  but  120  yean  ;  for  the  same  inscription  which  relates  iSbt 
conquest  of  Chandra  DAva  is  utterly  silent  as  to  the  crown  of  Canoqc 
having  been  his  by  right  of  hereditary  descent  from  Natana  Pala.  or 
any  other.  We  have  therefore  little  reason  to  credit  the  Marwar  chioai* 
ders  in  the  other  part  of  their  statement ;  viz.  that  this  Rahtore  dynasty 
thus  reduced  to  one  century,  was  the  first  and  only  dynasty  of  the  solar 
race  at  Canouje.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  princes  of  purer  de- 
scent than  they  (whom  Colonel  Tod  suspects  on  very  probable  groimdi 
to  be  of  partly  Scythian  origin)  occupied  that  seat  of  empire  from  a  pe- 
riod at  least  as  early  as  that  named  by  their  chroniders,  viz.  in  the 
fifth  century,  or  perhaps  long  before  it.  To  some  of  these  the  kings 
mentioned  in  our  inscription  may  have  belonged,  whom  Uiese  aa^ 
thorities,  if  admitted  as  true,  would  ezdude  altogether. 

A  greater  assistance  might  perhaps  be  obtained  from  Colond  Tm>, 
had  he  given  us  the  Jain  inscription  to  which  he  alludes  in  pp.  140  and 
21 1  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
as  written  in  an  ancient  character  (very  probably  that  of  our  inacrip^ 
tion)  long  disused  in  India,  but  known  to  the  Jain  hierarchs,  and  oiirhiA 
he  promises  to  the  Society  a  key.  For  this  inscription  relates  to  a  certain 
Avanti  Rdja  or  Lord  of  Ujjayini,  called  CHANDBAGurrA,  and  is  dated  ia 
the  year  427*,  which  if  applied  to  the  era  of  the  great  monarch  of  that 
dty  VicnAM/DiTTA  will  be  A.  D.  371,  but  if  applied  to  the  Jain  era  of 
Mahav{ra  will  be  B.  C.  106.  But  the  localities  spedfied  in  the  Alla- 
habad pillar  aU  seem  to  indicate  a  Gangetic  king4om  rather  than  oM 
whose  centre  is  at  Oujdn. 

In  the  line  of  the  Chohan  princes  of  Ajmeir,  dosed  by  the  naoae  of 
^e  heroic  Puthu*Rai,  (who  possessed  himself  in  the  12tfa  centaiy 
of  the  andent  kingdom  of  Indrapristha  or  Dehli,  only  to  be  the  hsl 
Hindu  prince  that  ever  reigned  there)  we  find  a  Chandkaovxpts,  son 
of  MAHASiNHiC  and  grandson  of  Manikta-R^i,  the  latter  a  king 
of  some  cdebrity,  whose  date  is  fixed  to  A.  D.  695.  .  Bat  the  men* 
tion  of  these  names,  together  with  that  of  the  son  and  successor  in  the 
kingdom,  which  is  not  Sam UDmAOrPTA  but  Prat^pa-Sinba,  is  ak»e 
.sufficient  to  remove  all  idea  of  this  being  the  Cbandraoupta  of  our  in* 
scri]ltion  ;  even  without  recurring  to  the  dedsive  reason,  tiiat  tfie  Affm» 
Imia  dass  of  Xattriyas,  to  which  this  Chauh&na  fiunily  belongs^  is  CJU 


•  *  On  the  teeoad  mentioB  Coloael  Tod,  ^n^reatly  from  inadTeiteiieyi  asksslkt 
date  of  tUs  M»M  momuBOiit  466, 1. 1.  as  years  later  thaabdbrs* 
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d«ded  Moompletdj  as  titt  Lunar  race  from  the  eharaettr  here  aaaigiifidL 
of  "  chOdren  of  the  San."  The  last  reason  excludes  also  a  more  an^ 
cient  Chanobagvpt4  who,  as  Ck>lonel  Tod  informs  us,  stands  bffare 
M/nikta-IUi,  in  the  long  line,  (which  he  has  not  published)  of  the 
Chohans'  descent  from  their  remote  ancestor  Aoni-Pala  :  though  thin 
prince,  if  real,  may  very  possibly  be  the  Lord  of  Oujein  who  is  the 
snbject  of  the  Jain  inscriptioii  already  alluded  to,  (T,  R.  A.  S.  vol.  j, 
p.  140.) 

The  same  reason  prevents  us  from  profiting  by  another  tradition  often 
repeated  by  the  same  learned  inquirer,  both  in  his  Annals  of  R^jasthan 
and  his  contributions  to  the  B.  A.  S.  Transactions,  relating  to  another 
cdebrated  branch  of  the  Agni-kula  Xattriyas,  the  Pnunaras.  One  tribe  of 
this  Rijput  race,  thelfort,  is  in  the  habit  at  this  day  of  claiming  for  their 
owD  the  celebrated  CHAHDBAovrrA  Mmaja,  founder  of  the  dynasty  so 
eaDed  at  Falibothra  in  the  days  of  8bi«ucus  Nicatoe.  The  acoonntgiven 
•by  all  tike  ancient  Sanscrit  authorities  of  the  origin  of  that  name  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  this,  viz.  thatit  is  the  patronymic  noun  derived  frY>m  the  Sudra 
darned  Mun/,  of  whom  the  king  Namda  MabjCp apk a  became  enamour.- 
«d  (being  himself  also  of  half-blood,  the  oflspring  of  the  Lunar  prince 
M ah/sakda  by  a  slave  girl),  and  tiins  became  the  father  of  Csanbev 
.e  WTA,  who  afterwards  suooeeded  by  extiipaling,  with  the  Machiavelian 
3r«hman's  aid,  his  nine  more  legitimate  brethren.  This  account  is  so  uni> 
T«sial— and  it  is  so  visible  also  even  in  the  inverted  accounts  preserved 
by  DioDORUS  SicvLvs,  Taoous  Pomfbivs,  and  othera  in  the  west, 
.(mahiAg  SAinmAcoTTUS  the  oflspring  of  a  queen  and  a  barber,  in- 
stead of  a  king  and  a  barber's  daughter)  that  it  requires  no  ordinary 
,atladiment  to  the  later  chroniclers  of  R^asth&n  to  set  aside  these 
fltatcments  by  making  this  king  a  member  of  a  noble  tribe  of  the 
foreat  R&jputs,  to  make  him  consequently  unconnected  altogether 
wiHk  those  Nakdas  whom  he  succeeded  or  displaced — and  even  to  susi- 
Iba  word  Maurya,  (as  Colonel  Tod  does,  T.  R.  A.  S.  i.  21 1,)  to  be 

ialerpolation  ftnr  MorL  There  may  however  be  a  Chandraoupta  to 
ivbidi  each  a  tradition  points  with  partial  truth ;  and  snch  I  should 
bttve  swapcffted  to  be  the  conquering  Chandraoupta  of  our  column, 
b«t  far  tbs  objection  of  fiunily  above  stated. 

Upon  the  wbole»  our  researches  for  the  sidjects  of  this  inscription 
j»  the  reoorda  of  Northern  and  Central  India,  seem  to  be  hitherto  un«> 
smooeasful,  notwithstanding,  the  various  CjBAifDRAOUPTAa  that  have 
aqppeared  there.  Of  the  name  Samudraovpta  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
;  but  to  frbdlitate  the  progress  ct  future  inquiries,  it  may  be  user 
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ibl  to  ezfaihit  synoptiaJIy  the  genealogical  fiicts  wliidi  the  pillar  «^ 
Allies. 

t  LicCHATt  m  vriTtta 


i 


tlBANDEAeuPTA,  do.         4|       Cpm/ra  DbM,  Baitha'&ica,  SB  inSe» 

ud  SoTcicigiit  I         wilb  of  the  kiBff«  peadent  priaeeM, 

•  I  daagbter 

SAMVBmAOVPTA,  Jg  ▲  qaeen, 

R4>^  i^d  SoTereign.  |  name  unknoi 


A  royal  issue  expected  at  the  date  of 
tke  iaMT^dOB,  (Uae  18.) 

Another  consideration,  however,  which  should  not  he  overlooked  in 

•this  reaeaith,  is  thie  name  of  the  contemporary  king,  mentioned  in  liae 

*17  of  the  inscription,  as  having  heen  overcome,  together  with  several  in- 

ierior  princes,  hy  SAMunftAOUPTA.  The  kingis  called  Dhananjata,  and  is 

described  as  of  tiie  race  of  UonAai^NA,  i.  e.  moat  probably  the  oelebcatad 

'king  of  Mathnra  so  called,  the  father  of  Cansa,  who  was  slainby  CaisHitA. 

'and  was,  like  his  enemy,  of  the  great  Innar  family  of  Yad v .  Now  in  impnr- 

•ing  who  this  king  could  be,  the  ^  ^SB^d   Dhanjtb   or  Dhakanjata. 

'who  is  mentioned  by  Abv'l  Fazil  at  the  head  of  tlie  royal  lists  of  Malifa, 

as  having  founded  a  dynasty  there  abont  2000  years  before,  ahoold  appesr 

*a8  much  out  of  the  question  as  the  fabulous  AajUNA,  who  also  bore  the 

'aame  name.     Yet  this  prince,  who  in  AM\fh  Paxil's  list  (Ayin  Acbery, 

vol.  ii.  p.  54,)has  a  Salivj^han  for  his  grandson — ^is  identified  byCcdond 

'WiLFORO,  with  a  Dbakanjata,  mentioned  in  the  royal  lists  of  Ra- 

OHUNATHA  as  having  sprung  from  a  temple  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 

and  thence  attacked  and  slain  a  king  named  A'oitta,  and  then  reigned 

at  Ujjayin :  and  on  the  strength  of  this  last  tradition,  he  is  identifad 

'also  with  the  great  Saliv/hana  himself,  the  founder  of  the  era  A.  IX 

78,  because  this  latter  is  celebrated  as  the  foe  of  and  destroyer  of  the 

celebrated  Vicram/ditta  !    (See  As.  Res.  vol.  ix.  pp.  134, 135,  140, 

•141.)  The  authorities  from  which  the  age,  and  family,  and  reign  of  ^lia 

Dh AKANJATA,  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained,  are  so  looedy  cited  by 

this  very  learned  but  fandfnl  writer,  and  so  mixed  up  with  his  own 

evidently  groundless  and  inconclusive  deductions  of  identity,  tiiat 

derive  no  aid  from  them  in  determining  whether  he  be  the  kin^ 

tioned  on  the  column  or  not,  or  what  could  be  thence  sa^y  ooncdnded 

-oonoeming  the  age  of  the  inscription.  - 


1834.]  On  the  m/btence  of  the  Moon,  S^c.  345 

VL— 0»  the  ImfUtence  of  the  Moon  on  AtmoBpherieal  Phenomena. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Evbrkst,  M.  G.  S.  M.  A.  S. 

Having  observed  one  or  two  coincidences  in  the  Meteorogical  Registers 
which  I  could  not  but  deem  remarkable,  I  was  induced  to  examine  them 
farther,  m  the  hope  of  being  able  to  famish  some  rules  which  might  be 
of  uae  to  those  whose  occupations  are  affected  by  atmospheric  changes, 
soch  as  the  planter,  the  sea-fturer,  and  others,  and  through  them  to  the 
whole  community.  With  this  view,  I  have  confined  my  observations  to  the 
chances  of  rain,  that  being  the  only  uncertain  condition  in  the  bringing 
of  our  harvests  to  perfection  ;  of  heat  and  sunshine  there  is  no  lack  at 
any  time.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  I  now  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
The  influence  of  the  Moon  in  producing  rain. 

Having  remarked  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  spring  showers  fell  near 

the  time  of  the  new  moon,  I  drew  out  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  rain  that 

had  Men  in  the  first  four  months  of  each  year,  for  eight  years,  (which 

was  as  fisr  back  aa  I  could  obtain  the  registers,)  showing  at  the  same  time 

what  number  of  days  it  fell,  before,  or  after,  the  day  of  new  moon  (see 

TaUe  No.  1).  From  this  it  will  appear  that  rain  fell  most  abundantly 

on  the  2nd,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  days  before  the  new  moon,  and  the  6th  day 

after  it,  that,  out  of  a  sum  total  of  34,55  inches  of  rain,  25,31  inches  fell 

within  seven  days  from  the  day  of  new  moon,  and  only  9,24  in  the  rest 

of  the  lonar  period,  being  in  the  proportion  of  2,73  : 1,  for  nearly  equal 

portionB  of  time.     If  we  take  the  quantities  that  fell  in  each  year  they 

ive  aa  follows: 

Within  7  days  of  New  Moon.    Beyond  that  period. 

1825 1-82 

1827 1-62 


1828 0-16 

1829 1'72 

1830 6*48 

1831 5-55 

1832 4-86 

1833 3.10 


0-58 

1-00 

1-82 

0.00 

0.74 

1*85 

2*25 

1*00 

Total, 25.31   9-24 

If  instead  of  the  quantities  of  rain  we  take  the  number  of  rainy  days  for 

tiie  same  periods,  we  have  45  rainy  days  against  23,  being  a  ratio  of 

■early  2:1.     For  each  year  the  quantities  are — 

Within  7  days  of  New  Moon.    Beyond  that  period. 

».••••••• ••••  4 

3 

5 

0 

3 

4 

2 

2 

23 


1825  

1827  

....  8 
....   5 

1828  

....   1 

1829  

....  3 

1830  

....  9 

1831  

....  8 

1832  

....  6 

1833  ..•.,... 

5 

Totalf. 4S 

T  T 

1 

1 
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Here  the  days  of  maxima  are  aomewbat  diffHent  from  what  they  wert 
before,  being  the  3rd«  5th,  6th,  and  7th  days  befoie  new  moon,  the  day 
of  new  moon,  and  the  first  day  after. 

Upon  examining  fdrther,  I  foond  that  this  excess  o£  rain  towards  the 
new  moon  obtained  in  a  degree  throogh  the  succeeding  months.  May 
and  Jnne,  but  that  the  ratio  was  somewhat  altered.     For  instance  (see 
Table  No.  2,  of  Calcutta  year's  rain),  the  rain  that  fell  in  the  same  days, 
about  the  new  moon,  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  amounted  to  83.73 
hiches,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  lunar  period  to  52.04  inches,  being  in  the 
ratio  of  r  6 : 1  '0.    The  numbers  of  rainy  days  for  the  above  two  periods 
respectivdy  were  68  and  54,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  1*3  :  1 .     If  we 
particularize  the  quantities  of  rain,  we  find  that  the  3rd,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  days  before  the  new  moon  are  now  become  maxima,  as  well  as  the 
8rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  and  10th  after  it.     In  the  third  division  of  the 
year,  which  I  have  confined  to  the  month  of  July,  the  numbers  approach 
■till  more  a  ratio  of  equality,  the  respective  quantities  of  rain  being 
43*60  inches  and  28*78  inches,  or  in  the  ratio  oi  about  1*5  :  1,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  rainy  days  are  very  nearly  equal,  being  61  and  60.  or  in 
the  ratio  of  1 .017  :  1 .     In  the  fourth  division  of  the  year,  which  I  have 
made  to  comprehend  the  months  August,  September,  and  October,  the 
ratio  is  altered,  the  quantities  of  rain  for  the  two  periods  beijqg  9675 
and  119*39  inches,  or  in  the  ratio  nearly  oi  1 :  r2,  and  the  nnmbers  of 
rainy  days  159  and  173,  being  as  1 :  Tl  nearly.    The  difilerent numbers 

are  here  placed,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  in  a  tabular  form  • 

Tablb  III.                Withio  7  days  Rest  of  Laiiar  Ratio. 

of  New  Moon.  Period. 

lit  Division,....      25.31 9*24 2*73  :  1. 

2ndDitto, 83J3 52*04 1H>  :  1. 

3rd  Ditto, 43.60 28-78 1-5  :  1. 

4th  Ditto, ......      96.75 119*39 1:1.2. 

Nktmber  of  Rmlnp  Jktj^. 

1st  Dirision, 45.!.... 23 2:1. 

2ndDitto, 68 54 1*3  :  1. 

3rdDitto, 61  60 1-017  :  1. 

4tliDitto, 159 173 1:1.1. 

Upon  looking  over  the  days  of  maxima  in  this  last  case,  we  find  tilieni 
to  be  the  3Td,  9th,  and  11th,  before  the  new  moon,  and  the  3rd,  5th. 
6th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  after.  I  must  here  obsore,  that  tilie  present 
mode  of  comparison  is  not  strictly  correct.  As  the  lunar  period  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  29^  days,  the  fifteenth  day  on  the  left  hand  of  die 
table  only  occurs  alternately.  The  comparison,  however,  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose.  Taking  thefour  periods  of  the  year  together,  the  inequalities 
may  be  accounted  for  by  siJ^pposing  four  days  to  be  theprincipal  wy^-ginMi  : 
one  of  these  being  the  fifth  day  after  the  new  moon,  and  another  the 
9th  day  before  it.      It  is  true  that  the  9th  day  itself  is  but  once  a 
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mom  IB  tbe  four  periods.  In  the  eariy  part  of  die  year,  the  days  imme* 
diately  auooeediiig  it  are  ma^mii,  and  m  the  hitter  part  of  the  year  the 
days  unmediBtdy  preoedii^  it.  If  therefore  any  caiue  can  be  assigned 
"why  the  rain  at  one  time  should  be  a  little  retarded,  and  at  another  a 
little  accelerated,  there  would  be  no  error  in  supposing  the  maTrimnm 
tendency  to  rain  to  oecnr  on  the  9tii  day.  Two  other  days  of  maiima 
are  the  3rd  day  before  the  new  moon,  and  the  12th  day  after. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  idiether  the  Barometer  was  similarly 
afiected,  I  next  put  the  heights  of  it  at  sonrise  for  five  years  into  a  simi- 
lar taUe,  and  on  taking  the  mean  of  the  whole  year,  fbmid  that  the  fifth 
day  after  the  new  moon  was  liie  minimum.  (See  Table  No.  3).  My 
next  object  was  to  find  whether  the  dew  points  varied  in  a  similar  mBn* 
netp  and  I  therefore  reduced  them  from  the  wet-bnlb  indicationB  in  the 
roisters,  and  those  of  LesUe's  hygrometer  preoedii^  them.  The  mt* 
thod  recommended  in  the  1st  volume  of  Glkan inos  being  too  laborious 
to  adopt,  and  Mijor  Olitse's  tables  in  the  Glkaninos  not  having  been 
poblished,  I  took  the  very  simple  method  of  multiplying  the  wet-bulb 
depression  by  1*6,  and  subtracting  the  product  from  tlie  temperature*. 
I  do  not  mean  by  saying  so  to  recommend  thie  operation  as  a  general 
nde,  but  mily  that,  where  the  whole  .difiEerence  between  the  temperature 
and  dew-point  does  not  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  (as  is 
usually  the  case  at  sunrise  at  Calcutta),  and  the  temperatures  are  between 
80  and  50,  the  erron  will  not  be  important.  But  another  and  greater 
difficulty  still  occurred  to  me,  which  was  this.  By  a  copious  fiedl  of  rain 
the  dew  point  is  immediately  lowered,  so  that  on  looking  over  the  list  of 
dew  points  on  diflferent  days,  the  day  of  mostmoisture  will  appear  to  be 
the  driest  by  its  having  the  lowest  dew-point.  Thus,  -for  instance,  in 
May,  1830,  they  stood  as  follows : 

Days  of  Month.  22Dd,  23rd,  24th,    25th,  26th,  27th,  28th. 

Dew-pointi  at!  72-9  78-2  74-9      75-1  75*6  74.9  77.9 

■nnrise,         j 

Baia-iall,                 0*10    3.00  4*22  —  •— ^ 

Here  the  25th  and  26th  were  the  days  of  the  great  storm,  but  looking 
atthe  dew-points  alone,  no  indication  is  afforded  of  the  quantity  of  mois-' 
tmef.  Unless,  therefore,  we  could  make  due  allowance  for  the  raih- 
figdl,  the  dew-points  alone  would  be  a  very  imperfect  mode  of  judging 

*  This  mle  wtrald  aaiwer  for  aa  sqasovs  teniioii  of  0.75  at  the  teuperatnre  of 
90*.  We  think  it  woaU  have  been  better  to  have  naed  the  aqneons  teuioni  tiiAm. 
adves,  for  which  a  Ubie  is  giyen  m  the  Gleanings,  I.  p.  81  and  340.--£d. 

t  When  rain  is  accompanied  with  a  strong  wind,  and  that  from  the  north, 
tfce  air  is  seldom  saturated  with  moisture  ;  the  chief  cause  howerer  for  the  fUl  of 
the  dew-point  is,  the  rednced  temperatore  of  the  air  during  storm8.~ED. 

Y  T  2 
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of  the  degree  of  moisture.  For  this  reason  I  took  only  the  first  and  last 
quarters  of  the  year,  when  the  weather  is  usually  dry,  and  found  the  mesas 
of  the  different  years  (see  table  No.  4).  From  this  it  wiO  be  se^i  that  the 
days  of  highest  dew-point  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year  are  the  4th  and 
5ih,  before  the  new  moon,  and  the  10th  and  1 1th,  after.  This  was  bo 
near  a  coincidence  with  two  of  the  maximum  days  of  rain,  (viz.  the  3rd 
before,  and  the  12th,  after,)  that  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the 
one  being  caused  by  the  other.  That  neither  the  other  two  days,  (vis. 
the  9th,  before,  and  the  5th,  after,)  were  maxima  might  be  accounted  for 
by  pecuhar  circumstances.  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  I  was  led  to 
attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomena  by  the  following  conaidentions : 

1st.  By  the  united  testimony  of  every  observer,  the  quantity  of  mob- 
ture  in  the  air  and  the  rain-fall  become  less,  as  we  recede  from  the  great 
eastern  ocean.  Thus  if  we  could  obtain  the  mean  dew-point  fcH^  every  degree 
of  longitude  between  Delhi  and  Dacca,  the  result  would  exhibit  almost 
as  regular  an  increase  as  in  a  list  of  temperatures  between  London  and 
Algiers.  I  was  aware  too  of  the  great  increase  of  dew-point  here  when- 
ever the  wind  came  firom  the  east,  and  that  a  continuance  of  it  was 
usually  followed  by  rain.  I  could  not,  therefore,  but  bdieve  that  the 
force  of  attraction  of  the  moon  as  well  as  of  the  sun  excited  an  infinoice 
over  the  aSrial  currents  either  in  modifying  their  direction  or  changing 
it  entirely.  Mr.  Dakibll  remarks  the  excess  of  dew-point  when  the 
wind  blows  firom  the  Atlantic  (he  is  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Ekigland), 
and  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  moon  is  stated  by  D'Alem bbrt  to  be 
such  as  would  create  a  westerly  current  of  eight  feet  in  a  second,  (see 
Robison's  Mechan.  Phil.)  But  to  render  this  force  more  aj^wrentp  'we 
must  have  reconve  to  another  consideration. 

Sndly.  The  principal  cause  by  which  the  air  is  afiected  is  by  the  best- 
ing power  of  the  sun,  which  expands  a  column  of  it  ,^th  part  for 
each  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  Upon  the  ocean  the  heat  is  counteracted  by 
constant  evaporation ;  consequently, when  a  column  of  air,  resting  upon  a 
surface  of  dry  land,  is  heated  by  the  sun,  it  becomes  expanded,  and  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  an  adjoining  column  in  contact  with  the  sea. 
Hence,  as  the  heavier  fluid  will  press  upon  and  displace  the  hgliter,  a 
•current  flows  in  from  the  sea  to  the  land.  This  diurnal  phenomenon  may 
be  observed  on  almost  every  tropical  coast.  We  have  an  annual  instance 
of  it  in  the  great  heats  previous  to  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  winds 
-that  follow  them  from  every  quarter  of  the  ocean,  the  S.  W.  the  S,  K 
and  £.,  bringing  with  them  abundant  rain.  This  current  must  be 
strongest  at  the  time  of  maximum  heat  of  the  day,  and  if  we  suppose 
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the  moon  in  such  a  position  as  to  act  in  conjunction  with  it,  then  the 
two  forces  woold  produce  a  great  conjunction  tide  in  the  air.  As  the 
moon  recedes  eastward  from  the  sun,  it  comes  upon  the  meridian  about 
48|  minutes  later  every  day  ;  so  if  the  change  happened  at  noon  ex- 
actly, three  days  after  it  would  be  upon  the  meridian  at  2h.  25m.  p.  m. 
As  the  time  of  maximum  heat  of  the  day  is  by  Dr.  Brewster  2h.  40m, 
p.  H.we  ought  on  this  day  to  have  the  great  conjunction  tide,  according 
to  theory.  But  in  comparing  the  actual  tides  of  the  ocean  with  the  de« 
ductions  from  theory,  we  find  that  the  phenomena  occur  one  day  and  a 
half  later  than  they  ought  to  do  ;  thus  the  greatest  spring  tide  does  not 
happen  exactly  at  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  a  day  and 
a  half  later.  Let  us  make  a  similar  allowance  in  the  case  we  are  con- 
ndering ;  then  as  the  moon  must  be  somewhat  more  than  three  days 
old  when  it  is  upon  the  meridian  at  2h.  40m.  p.  m  .  add  one  day  and  a  half 
to  its  age,  and  the  greatest  tide  will  be  produced  when  it  is  nearly  five 
days  old.  I  venture  to  suggest  this  as  the  cause  of  the  mftTimiiTn  fall  of 
rain  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  new  moon,  and  the  minimum  of  the 
harometer  on  that  day.  Of  course,  as  ur  is  distended  and  rendered 
lighter  by  being  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour,  the  presence  of  a  great 
quantity  of  moisture  (which  would  be  the  case  in  a  current  setting  in 
from  the  ocean)  is  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  the  diminution  of  pressure. 

Cor.  1st.  This  supposition  may  account  for  our  spring  showers 
happening  as  they  usually  do  between  2  and  6  p.  m .  and  probably  at 
the  time  when  the  superior  or  inferior  tides  of  the  moon  are  near  the 
meridian. 

Cor.  2nd.  If  the  supposition  be  true,  then  the  excess  of  rain  about 
the  fifth  day  after  the  new  moon  will  be  greatest,  when  the  heat  is  a 
maximum,  when  the  sun  is  nearest  the  zenith,  and  when  the  moon  is 
nearest  the  zenith.  This  would  happen .  at  Calcutta  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  In  the  first  four  months  the  heating  power  is  great, 
bat  the  sun  has  south  declination  for  most  part  of  the  time,  and  the 
moon  too.  In  July  the  sun  is  near  the  zenith,  and  so  is  the  moon,  but 
the  heating  power  is  counteracted  by  constant  evaporation.  In  the 
last  three  months  of  the  rains  the  sun  and  moon  are  further  from  the 
zenith,  and  the  heating  power  somewhat  less  than  in  July.  I  took 
therefore  the  sum  of  the  rain  that  fell  on  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
days  after  the  new  moon,  in  each  of  the  four  periods,  and  compared  each 
with  the  quantity  that  fell  during  the  whole  lunar  period.  Premising 
then  that  five  days  are  to  the  whole  lunar  period  as  10      :      59 

I  found  the  sum  of  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the  5  days  above   men- 
tioned, to  be  to  the  sum  of  the  whole  lunar  period, — 
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tn  the  1ft  four  monthi, 10  :  52 

In  Bftay  and  June, 10  3S 

In  Jnly i  :            10  :  46 

In  Aug., Sept.,  Oct., 10  :  51 

But  besides  the  superior  or  direct  tide  of  the  moon,  the  inferior  or 
opposition  tide  of  the  moon  would  be  in  conjunction  with  the  greatest 
heat  about  the  9th  day  before  the  new  moon.  I  took  therefore  the  9t3i 
day  with  three  days  before  and  three  days  after  it,  and  found  the  propoar- 
tions  the  sums  bore  to  the  whole  period  in  the  same  manner  as  aboYC. 

Seven  days  being  to  the  whole  lunar  period,  10  :  42 

The  proportion  waa — 

In  the  lat  four  montha, ::  10  :  40 

MayaadJnne, :  ;  10  :  40 

July, :  :  10  :  55 

Aug.,  Sept,  Oct., ::  10  :  40 

Hie  irregpilarity  in  the  case  of  July  probably  arises  from  a  aufficieit 
aeries  of  years  not  haring  been  taken.  If  instead  of  the  quantities  of 
rain  we  take  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  same  periods,  they  give  t 
ratio  of  10  :  40 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  aimikr  results  were  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  I  neict  made  a  table  of  the  tem- 
perature at  Edinburgh,  for  eight  years,  (from  1824  to  1831,  bo& 
indusiye,)  from  the  Ekiinbargh  Phik>eophicaI  Journal ;  to  thia  I  added  a 
table  for  three  years  near  London,  (from  Sept.  1819  to  Sept.  1839,) 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Damiell's  Meteorological  Essays,  and  the  resalti 
are  as  follows :  (see  table  No.  5 ;)  taking  the  days  as  before,  (rix.  die 
6th  day  after  the  new  moon,  and  two  days  before  and  two  days  after  it,) 
the  ratio  to  the  whole  lunar  period  was  as  follows  : 

In  the  firat  four  aiontha,  ..«.••  10    :    46 

May,  June,  July,  \  •  •     10     •     50 

Aug.,  and  Sept.,  / iw     .     DU 

Oct.,  Nov.,  Deo., ::     10  70 

It  was  to  be  supposed  that  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  in  tlie  three 

last  months  of  the  year,  when  the  heating  power  of  the  sun  is  Twy 

small,  owing,  to  the  great  moisture,  and  also  the  sun  and  moon  (when 

it  is  near  the  change)  have  southern  declination,   that   tiie  joint 

effect  of  the  heat  and  attractive  force  would  be  barely  perceptible.  TlierB 

is,  however,  another  cause  of  mistake.     Though  the  mean  time  of 

maximum  heat  for  the  whole  year  is  2h.  40m.  p.  m  .  yet  that  time  varies 

with  the  different  seasons ;  in  summer  it  is  considerably  later,  in  winter 

it  is  considerably  earlier.     I  have  not  the  book  to  refer  to,  but  taking 

the  6th  day  in  the  summer  months  for  the  centre  of  the  mayima^  in. 

stead  of  the  fifth,  after  the  new  moon,  and  the  2nd  instead  of  the  5lh 

for  the  last  quarter,  the  ratios  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  Bummer  montha    10    :    47 

Oct.,  Not.,  Dec., :  :     10    :    58 


10 

40 

10 

46 

10 

37 
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Let  us  next  compare  the  day  of  the  moon's  opposition,  (tus.  the  9th 
before  the  new  moon,  j  and  three  days  before  and  three  days  after,  as 
WBS  done  in  the  former  case. 

The  ratio  of  the  amount  to  the  whole  lunar  period  was 

In  the  first  four  months, 

Summer  months, 

Oct.,  Not.,  Dec., 

But  taking  the  13th  before,  instetd  of  the  9th,  (for  the  last  quarter,)  we  get  a 
wtioof :  :     10     :     28 

We  may  observe  then  that  the  amount  which  falls  in  these  days  near 
the  full  moon  is  greatest  in  winter,  when  the  moon  near  the  fall  has 
north  declination.  On  the  contrary,  in  summer,  the  amount  which 
Ms  near  the  new  moon,  when  the  moon  at  that  season,  and  that  age, 
has  north  declination,  is  the  greatest.  We  may  recollect  that  in  the 
theory  of  the  tides  the  height  of  the  tide  is  said  to  vary  as  cos* x 
(where  xi&  the  angular  distance  between  the  moon  and  zenith  of  the 
phice).  The  above  observations  seem  to  point  to  a  law  somewhat 
similar.  But  of  this  I  have  yet  to  offer  some  further  probability.  I 
have  not  here  compared  the  number  o^  rainy  days  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tities of  rain  fallen,  but  they  tend  to  the  same  conclusions,  though  less 
decisively.  Nor  have  I  said  any  thing  respecting  the  two  other  mazi- 
xna  on  the  3rd  day  before,  and  12th  after,  the  new  moon,  as  I  have  no 
probable  cause  to  allege  for  them. 

Let  us  then  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  sphere  covered 
with  a  homogeneous  fluid,  and  substitute  that  of  a  surfiAce  partiy  of  dry 
land,  and  partly  of  water,  the  first  covered  with  a  stratum  of  air  nearly 
dry,  the  last  with  a  stratum  saturated  with  moisture ;  and  to  carry  on 
the  comparison  with  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  let  us' remember  that  we 
cannot  measure  the  actual  height  of  the  tide,  as  in  that  case,  but  that 
if  an  observer,  situated  on  the  border  of  an  estuary,  were  to  endeavour 
to  estimate  the  relative  intensity  of  the  currents  flowing  in  from  the 
open  sea,  by  the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  water  before  him» 
then  his  case  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  ours,  when  we  attempt  to 
draw  a  like  reference  respecting  the  a&rial  currents  from  the  heights  of 
the  dew-point.  If  he  were  to  endeavour  to  conjecture  the  force  of  the 
floods  from  the  country  above,  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  precipitated  from  the  vrater,  then  he  might  expect  to  approcd- 
mate  to  the  truth  about  as  much  as  we  do  when  we  attempt  to  infer  the 
force  of  the  current  of  air  flowing  in  from  the  regions  of  the  ocean,  by 
the  quantity  of  water  precipitated.  In  both  cases  an  approximation  only 
can  be  expected. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  the  next  step  to  be  desired  was  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  heights  of  the  dew-points  at  difierent  ages  of 
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the  moon»  and  tiie  heights  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean  on  the  same  days. 
The  only  table  I  could  refer  to  was  that  given  us  by  Mr.  Noton, 
(/otir.  As.  Soc.  May,  1833,)  of  the  tides  in  Bombay  harbour^  which  an- 
swered tolerably  well,  as  Bombay,  as  well  as  Calcutta,  has  considerable 
north  latitude.  The  heights  of  the  tides,  day  and  night,  both  at  change 
and  full,  are  given  there,  as  well  as  for  three  days  after,  and  three  days 
before,  the  day  of  change  and  full.  I  took,  therefore,  the  average 
height  of  the  tides  in  the  seven  days  about  each  new  and  full  moon, 
and  compared  them  together.  The  first  comparison  was  the  day  (or 
superior)  tide  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  day  or  inferior  tide  of  the  full 
moon.     It  was  as  follows  : 


Ratio  of  day  tide.  New  Mooa, 

New  Moon, 

Full  Moon, 

to  night  tide, 

,  Pull  Mooa. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

12  11  Feb. 

2. 

..     15  2  Jan.     17. 

12  11 

17    0 

13    5  March 

2. 

. .     15  1  Feb.     16. 

13    5 

16     1 

14    3  April 

1. 

..     15      Marchl6. 

14    3 

16    0 

•  15    3  April 

30. 

. .     14  5  April   15. 
..      14 '5  May     14. 

♦      15    3 

15    4 

15     9  May 

30. 

15     9 

13  10 

16    5  June 

28. 

..     15  3  June  13. 

16    5 

14     1 

16    S  July 

27. 

..     14  3  July    13. 

16    5 

12    9 

16     1  Aug. 

26. 

..     14  6  Aug.   11. 

16     1 

13    0 

15     6  Sept. 

24. 

..      14  5  Sept.  11. 

15     6 

13    1 

14  11  Oct. 

24. 

. .     14  3  Oct.    10. 

14  11 

13  11 

•  14     3  Nov. 

22. 

. .     14  3  Not.     8. 

•      14     3 

15 

13    3  Dec. 

22. 

..      14  4  Dec.     8. 

13    3 

15  10 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  new  moon 
has  great  southern  declination,  and  the  full  moon  has  great  northern 
declination,  (or,  in  other  words,)  comes  near  the  zenith  of  the  place  in 
question  (Bombay),  then  the  new-moon  tide  is  not  so  high  as  the  full- 
moon  tide  ;  but,  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  declinations  are  rever- 
sed, then  are  the  ratios  of  the  tides  reversed  also.  I  have  marked  with 
an  asterisk  the  places  where  the  ratios  change.  But  we  must  here 
notice  a  remarkable  anomaly  in  the  lunar  theory.  The  ratios  we  have 
observed  above  ought  only  to  hold  with  direct  or  superior  tides  of  both 
new  and  full  moon,  the  reverse  ought  to  hold  with  respect  to  the  infe- 
rior tides  of  both.  For  instance,  if  the  declination  of  the  mooo  were 
20^  south,  and  consequently  the  vertex  of  her  superior  tide  in  20° 
south  latitude,  the  vertex  of  the  inferior  or  opposite  tide  ought  to  be  in 
20^  north  latitude.  So  that  in  places  to  the  nprth  of  the  equator,  as 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  the  inferior  tide  would  be  very  large  when  the 
superior  tide  was  very  small.  Thus  at  Bombay,  in  winter,  the  night, 
or  inferior  tide,  of  new  moon,  ought  to  be  very  large ;  the  day,  or  infe- 
rior tide,  of  full  moon,  very  small :  but  on  comparing  them  together,  we 
find  the  reverse. 
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New  Moon,  Miglit.  FqH  Mooa,  Da^. 

ft,  iB«  ft.  in. 

14  6  15  a 

14  2  15  1 

14  8  15  0 

14  3  14  5 

14  6  14  5 

14  5  15  3 

14  6  14  3 

14  8  14  6 

14  6  14  5 

15  5  14  3 

15  5  14  3 

15  3  14  4 

I  liave  noticed  this  becanse,  by  supposing  a  similar  anomaly  in  the 
case  of  the  tides  of  the  air»  we  may  explain  why  the  ninth  day  before 
new  moon  has  a  less  proportionate  rain-fall  in  summer,  (when  the 
moon  at  that  age  has  usually  south  declination,)  than  it  has  in  winter, 
when  At  moon  at  that  age  has  north  declination ;  and  vice  renk,  why 
the  fifth  day  after  new  moon  has  a  greater  excess  of  rain-fidl  in  sum- 
mer, when  its  moon  has  north  dedination,  than  in  winter,  when  its 
moon  has  south  declination.  Were  the  lunar  theory  correct,  the 
fiyi.fM  in  one  tide,  owing  to  the  moon's  declination,  would  be  compen- 
sated by  the  defect  in  the  opposite  tide.  Similar  anomalies  commonly 
prevail.  Thus  we  read,  "  At  Brest  when  the  moon  has  great  declination 
the  superior  tide  may  be  three  times  greater  than  the  succeeding,  or 
inferior  tide ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  differ  very  little.  M.  La  Placb  says, 
tiiey  do  not  difer  at  all." — (Mechan.  Philos.  iii.  385.)  But  to  return 
to  the  matter  before  us.  Having  made  out  a  table  of  the  dew-points  at 
C^cntta  for  1832, 1  selected  the  heights  of  the  same  days  as  are  stated 
in  J^r.  Noton's  paper  of  the  Bombay  tides,  and  took  the  average  in 
the  wune  wi^.  Comparing  the  times  of  new  and  full,  the  numbers  were 

New.  FnlL 

53*1     46*3 

54-3    62-1 

66-8    59*8 

74-5    ,..     72*9 

78-1     77-6 

77-5    74-9 

77-6    76'^ 

77-3    77*0 

75*8    76*4 

73*8    74-5 

5p*^    ..,•» «..*•     64-3 

51-5    58.0 
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Bat  as  the  heating  power  of  the  son  (as  the  year  advancea)  most 
afiiect  the  cnrrent  of  air,  and  consequently  the  dew-points,  whereas  the 
tides  of  the  sea  are  affected  wholly  hy  the  attractive  forces  of  the  son 
and  moon,  no  correct  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  them.  Thas 
the  first  item  under  "  Full"  is  46-3,  which  is  less  than  the  item  under 
•'  New,"  53-1.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  time  of  the  average 
46*3,  is  near  15  days  earlier  than  that  of  the  corresponding  avenge 
53-1 ;  that  as  the  dew-points  increase  with  the  year  from  January  to 
June,  owing  to  the  heat  principally*  the  item  under  "  FuU*"  (46*3)  is 
less  than  that  under  "  New"  (53*1),  owing  to  its  beiag  so  much  eaiiier, 
and  consequently  less  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  To  obviate  this 
difficdty,  we  may  remark  that,  if  the  first  item  under  "  Full'*  is  15  davi 
earlier  than  that  under  **  New,"  the  next  item  below  it  (62-1)  is  fifbeen 
days  later ;  the  mean  between  them  therefore  would  correct  any  ifis- 
crepancy  arising  from  increase  or  decrease  of  heat  in  either  case. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  i.  e.  taking  the  mean  of  each  number  ia 
succession  with  the  one  below  it,  in  the  column  headed  "  FuD,"  the 
comparison  becomes  as  follows.  I  have  placed  the  Bombay  tides  of 
the  same  period  in  the  same  line,  that  the  agreement  may  be  more 
apparent. 


Dew-points,  Calcutta. 
New  moon.  Full  moqa. 


53-1 
54*3 
(;6*8 
•74-5 
78-1 
77-5 
77-6 
77-3 
75-3 


54*2 

60-7 
66-1 
75-2 
76-2 
75-5 
76-6 
76-7 
76-4 


•73-2 69-4 

58*8 61-9 

51-5 52'2 


Tides,  la  BomlMiy  HarlMvr. 

New  (Day).  FaU  (Ni^. 


ft. 

in. 

12 

11 

13 

5 

14 

3 

•15 

3 

15 

9 

16 

5 

16 

5 

16 

1 

15 

6 

14 

11 

•14 

3 

13 

3 

It. 

im. 

17 

16 

16 

Id 

13 

10 

14 

IS 

13 

13 

13 

11 

15 

IS 

It 

Disclaiming  then  the  wish  of  speaking  positively  on  a  subject  wheie 
no  decisive  proof  has  been  ^iddqced,  we  may  yet  be  allowed  to  assert 
as  ezceedmgly  probable,  that  the  dew-points,  upon  the  whole*  vaiy 
with  the  declination  of  the  moon,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tides 
of  the  aea  do. 

I  have  been  induced  to  publish  the  above  remarks  from  having  seen 
a  popular  notice  of  M.  Aaxoo's  paper  on  lanar  influence.  One  of  the 
firstremarfcs  is,  tl^  the  m^n^er  of  raiQy  .days  is  increased  by  tike  moon's 
perigee.  The  number  of  rainy  days  in  apogee  being  to  those  in  pen* 
gee ; :  1069  :  1169.    This  would  agree  very  well  with  the  notaai  tf 
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the  atmoepheric  currents  being  acted  on  by  the  attractive  force  of  the 
moon*.  The  barometer  is  next  alluded  to,  but  the  circumstance  of  the 
specific  gnmty  of  air  being  diminished  by  its  being  mixed  with  aqueous 
vi^wur,  must  tend  to  render  very  uncertain  any  deductions  from  in- 
eqoalities  oi  pressure  alone. 

Medical  men  will  be  able  to  judge,  whether  the  recurrence  of  a  very 
high  dew-point,  or  in  other  words,  of  great  moisture,  at  certain  fixed 

•  days  in  the  lunar  period,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  recurrence  of 
certain  diseases,  in  the  manner  they  have  been  observed  to  do  since 
the  eariiest  ages.  .  I  have  now  merely  to  add  the  several  tables  alluded 
to  in  the  text,  of  rain-falls,  dew-points,  and  barometric  heights. 

I  subjoin  a  table  of  the  most  remarkable  storms  and  falls  of  rain, 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theoretical  suggestions,  I  hope 

.  wiU  be  of  use. 

[We  put  every  confidence  in  the  tables  and  in  the  abstracts  of  them  drawn  nphy  oju 
conespondent,  bat  we  regret  that  in  ctlcalating  some  of  them  he  should  ka?e  selected 
'  ^baet  eolumns  of  the  meteorological  registers,  which  were  perhaps  the  most  liable  to 
irregularities.  At  the  hour  of  sunrise,  for  instance,  themereury  of  the  barometer  is 
in  motion  :  the  chance  of  ponotnality  in  the  observer  is  less  (we  allude  here  to  the 
-  registers  of  the  Sunreyor  General's  Office,  where  the  observer  did  n6t  reside  on  the 
pranises)  ;— and  the  light  for  reading  off  is  had.    Again,  at  that  hour  the  depres- 
lioD  of  .the  wefc.  bulb  thermometer  is  at  a  minimum,  and  least  trust- worthy  for 
.  ahewing  the  hygrometric  effects  of  aerial  currents,  which  are  also  at  that  hour 
'^  generally  lulled  and  quiescent.    The  aqueous  tension  calculated  from  the  depres- 
siossyor  if  that  be  too  troublesome,  the  indications  of  the  hair  hygrometer,  which  is 
not  affected  by  heat,  would  best  answer  the  purpose  desired.  But  we  would  yenture 
to  fogtest  that  the  barometer  alone  is  sufficient,  particularly  if  observed  at  its  hours 
of  rest,  ^ts  maximum  or  minimum  at  10a.m.  or  4pm.  to  point  out  the  lunar  influence 
'  if  perceptible,  on  the  atmosphere  :  for  its  indications  are  alike  affected  by  the  diree« 
fc  tioB  of  the  afirisd  currents,  the  moisture  present,  and  the  diminution  of  gravity  :--- 
besides  which  its  march  in  other  respects  is  so  regular  in  these  latitudes,  that  upon 
sioag  scries  of  averages  very  small  anomalies  ought  to  be  discoverable.     It  will 
be  seen,  from   the  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  2nd  July,  that  M. 
Aeago  has  applied  through  the  French  Government  for  copies  of  all  meteorologi- 
•  sil  legistera  kept  in  Calcutta,  probably  with  a  view  of  solving  this  very  question  of 
hintr  ioflaence  :— The  rcg:i8ters  have  been  furnished*  and  we  shall  take  care  to  add 
a  copy  of  the  present  laborious  and  useful  analysis.—ED.] 

•  Bain  falls  most  abundantly  about  the  second  octant,  which  also  agrees  with 
9n  sdeetion  of  the  fiAh  day  after  as  a  maximum. 
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TABLE 


tk0irtef  tte  ^tttntity  ti  iUia  (hat  h»  fUkii  ift  tUinrfcar 


0 
15 

>  •  •  • 
0.02 

14 

13 

.  •  • . 
0.30 

12 

•  •  •  • 

11 
0.04 

10       9 
U.08 

HewMu 

8       7 
..  0.08 

m. 

6  1    9  1 

4 

a  .   .  • 

0.04 

3 

0.02 
0.46 
0.16 

2 

• . . . 

I 

•1825, 
1827. 

«  t   •  • 

■  •  •  « 

-  •  •• 

1828. 

1.08 

0.10 

1829. 

1.40 
0.04 

0.07 

0.96 

1.80 

1.32 

' 

1830, 

2.50 

1831. 

•  •  •  • 

0.25 

• . . . 

0.30 

0.37 

10.38 

1832, 

1.65 

o!id 

0.40 

•  •   •  • 

0.60 

0.60 
1.36 

1.96 

1.71 
1.30 

4.45 

0.55 

1833. 

0.14 
1.15 

Total, 

0.02 

1.65 

0.25 

0.04 

1.08 

0.78 

•  • 

4.15 

0.34 

2.88 

0.55 

Mwnber  of  Bmdj  Dajf 


1825. 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

«  • 

1 

> 

1 
2 
1 

•  •   •  « 

*  •  • . 
. .  •  • 
. « •  » 

1 

1 

1827. 

1 

1 

1 

1828. 

1 

1 

1829. 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

1830. 

1831. 

1 

1 

1 

1832. 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 
2 

4 

2 

1 

6 

i ' 

1833, 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

iT" 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

TotiJ,l    1  1     1 

5 

2 

6 

X     1 

*  Only  IIm  fint  three  monthi  of  1825  are  let  down. 
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TABLB 


0 

J 

^for€  New 

Hooi 

»• 

15     14     13 
0.02  1.65  0.40 

12     11 

10, 

9 

8 

7 
1.96 

6 
4.45 

5 
4.15 

4 
0.34 

lit  4 
months. 

0.25 

0.04  1.08 

0.78 

May& 
June, . . 

1.78 

1.53 

5.41 

4.24 

1.63 

3.18 

1.71 

7.04 

•        • 

7.22  6.76 

2.30 

5.54 

1        . 
July,..  1.88  1.37  2.52 

0.77 

3.13 

0.66 

0.53 

1.34 

3.59  2.81 

2.44 

0.30 

Aug.  1 

Sept.    *  1.91  6.55  5.26 

7.33 

9.40 

6.60 

lo!20 

6.22 

6.84  5.95 

4.53 

5.12 

Oct.  J 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1.15  12.88 


8.61     1.0^4.97 
5.67 


10.27 
Nonber  of  Raiaj  Days 


0.5S 


Ist  4 
montbsi 
May& 

Jane, . . 


July,  .. 
Aug. 
8epti 
Oct. 


7»  •• 

It.    \ 

t.    J 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

4 

5 

5 

2 

€ 

1 

1 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2 

5 

5 

• 

6 

6 

• 

5 

• 

4 

6 

7 

• 

5 

• 

4 

8 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

6 

5 

2 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

5 

2 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

% 

5 

10 

12 

11 

13 

14 

11 

10 

8 

9 

10 

12 

1:1 

8 

i 

NoTs.— The  days  of  maxima  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  that  they  aaay 
period,  but  not  such  as  to  invalidate  the  results. 
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yor  (br  «^t  y«m ;  tad  tlie  dfitmca  of  it  from  tk»  day  of  New  Moon. 


• 

0 
.10 

1 

0.10 
0.12 

2 

0.90 
0.14 

3 
0.60 

4 

• .  •  • 
0.92 

4fief 

5 
0.02 

6 

.... 

Moam. 

7     8 

•  a       .... 

9 

•  •  •  • 

10 

.... 
0.68 

11 

•  •   •  • 

12 
0.40 

13 

0.06 

14 

•  •  • 

O.U 

•  •  •  • 

0.15 

0.35 

0.25 
2.00 
2.20 

0.0D 
0.45 
0.68 

0.30 
0.05 

0.44 

#  •  •  • 

0.16 

•  •  •  • 

0.08 
0.76 

0.36 

0.54 

*  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 

0.30 
0.30 

«  b    •  • 

•  •    •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  30 

0.90 
0.90 

0.18 

4.45 

•  . 

0.84 

1^8  lO.U 

1.00  0.21 

1.61  0.A7 

1.04 

J  .6. 

1^ 

0.35 

Sb  the  lame  period. 


2        1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

.... 
1 

1 

..  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

"*r"~ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
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1.  2.68  in.  rain,  Sept.  25—2.  4.60  do.  Sept.  26—3.  2.14  do.  Aug.  2—4.  3.32  4o. 
only  monUis  of  1823,  of  which  the  Registers  are  to  be  found) — 7. 4.06  in.  rain^  May* 
9—13.  2.06  July  13—14.  4.48  June  15—15.  2.36  Aug.  4 — 16.  3.66  Sept.  80-^17.  4.40 
6.40  Sept.  20—23. 1.08  Jan.  6—24.2.20  Oct.  14—26  3.04  Oct.  16—26;  Apfil36,  l.« 
wind— 30.  6.29  June  28—31  2.26  July  5^32.  2.06  Aug.  16— 33. 4.60*Sept.  29 — O. 
4.22  and  do.  May  26—32.  2.80  May  16 — 40. 2.16  June  19—38. 2.90  June  25—41.  '2.9» 
288  June  13—47.  306  June  14—48.  285  June  18  49.  2.00  June  20^96.  2S2  July  6  %M 
and  Nov.  1 — 64. 1.66  Feb.  11—66.  1.18  March  26—56. 1.32  Match  27^67  2.63«  Ang^ 
9—60. 166  and  do.  Oct.  8—61.  146  Nov.  1—6.200  May  16—63  May  21,  2.90  and  h< 
13 — 67.  2.34  Dec  21.    Note^Whert  two  nvmbers  haTe  been  used  in  the  aaaie 
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June  39—11.  3.73  Jane  80—19.  4.46  Aug.  3—30.  303  Aug.  13—31. 3.68  Sept.  6—23. 
and  atrong  wind  37.  9.18  June  3 — 38.  hurricane  and  3.56  June  13 — 39.  27,  violent 
3.30  Oet.  93—35.  3.50  April  30—36.  3.00  April  38—37.  3.00  and  atorm  May  36—88. 
July  8—43  3.90  July  36—43.  3.03  Sept.  7—14.  3.30  April  18—46.  3.00  June  9— 86, 
a.lO    Apg.  16—60.  8.13  Sept.  30— 6K  3.36  Oct.  11— 63.  63.  atorm  and  rain,  Oct.  91 

-69  3.97  Aug.  33—67.  1.71  «nd  storm  Oct.  6—68. 864  and  do.  Oct. 

836.34  and  do.— 86July  17.  3.14  6.3  3.0  Aug.  17—66.  3.38  Oct. 


L  3.00  Aug.  9—69  3.97  Aug.  33—67.  1.71  «nd  storm  Oct.  6—68. 864  and  do.  Oct. 
wy  ntoim,  64  May  836.34  and  do.— 66July  17.  3 
tfce  laatia  rafenred  to  with  adot  OTer  it,  thna  45* 
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VII.— On  the  Meoemrement  of  the  Ilaky   Oum,  qf  the  fiyeror  AOer. 

By  W.  Cracbovt,  .fi^. 
Pn  a  ktter  to  the  Editor.] 
In  the  determination  of  the  Ilahy  goz,  given  in  your  mefol  tiAki 
with  the  Jane  number  of  the  Joomal,  I  obierve  thai  Colonel  Boooaox 
has  deduced  a  length  of  33.58  inches  from  the  average  measure  of  tk 
marble  slabs  of  the  pavement  of  the  Taj  at  Ag^.  and  that  other  lengtbi 
which  he  has  deduced  from  that  building,  vary  from  32.54,  to  35.8,  t 
difierence  of  3.26  inches,  or  nearly  one- tenth  of  the  whole  measure.  Go- 
vernment having  fixed  33  inches  as  an  arbitrary  value  of  the  Ilahy  goz, 
it  u  no  longer  an  object  of  importance  in  point  of  practioe  to  ledt 
further  for  its  original  length ;  it  may  still  however  be  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  as  that  deduced  from  my  own  measures  oi  the  marbh 
slabs  of  the  Taj,  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  (made  at  the  Colonel'i 
request  in  1826,)  differs  Arom  his  very  much,  I  send  you  the  detail  of 
my  measurement,  which  you  can  publish  whenever  more  interestiif 
matter  be  not  at  hand,  I  made  use  of  a  surveyor's  measuring  tape, 
the  error  of  which  I  ascertained  by  marking  off  lengths  of  t  wdl 
executed  2-feet  brass  scale,  by  Watkins,  on  the  terrace  of  a  venn- 
dab,  with  a  fine  black-lead  pencil,  carefully  covering  the  pen<»l  mtib  it 
each  division  by  the  assistance  of  a  magnifying  lens,  and  obtained  Ibe 
following,  taken  off  with  hair  compasses  and  measured  on  the  diagonal 

scale. 

feet.        error  of  tape.  IL  error.  It.         ORW • 

At  56  0.93  1  58  1.00  |  601         .^ 

57  0.95  I  59  .95  I  65  i 

All  my  longest  measures,  from  44  to  49  slabs,  being  within  tiieK 
numbers  of  feet,  the  error  has  been  assumed  at  one  inch  in  60  fee^  or 
1.720  part  of  the  whole,  and  is  additive,  the  tape  being  too  long,  and 
giving  the  lengths  less  than  they  really  were. 


Measures  on 

the  east  side  of  the  Taj, 

South  side  of  the  T^ 

Direction  North  end  South. 

Direction  East  and  West 

subs. 

feet. 

inchee. 

SUU. 

feet          incbsa. 

1 

45 

60 

2.5 

10 

49 

65                4.0 

2 

45 

60 

1.5 

11 

49 

64                1.0 

3 

46 

61 

3.5 

12 

49 

65               0,5 

4 

44 

58 

7.3 

13 

49 

65               0.2 

5 

46 

61 

3.5    . 

Direetioa  N.  and  6. 

DirectioB  E.  sad  W. 

14 

45 

60               1.7 

6 

48 

63 

6.8 

15 

45 

60                1.2 

7 

48 

63 

8.2 

16 

45 

60               2.0 

8 

48 

63 

8.6 

17 

45 

60               3.1 

9 

49 

65 

2.9 

18 

45 

60               1.2 

In  other  parts  of  the  paTomeata. 

19 

46 

61 

6.5 

22 

49 

65               1.5 

30 

49 

65 

0.6 

23 

49 

65               2.0 

31 

49 

65 

1.4 

24 

45 

60              2.5 
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which  give  1 127  slabs,  equal  to  feet  1501  00.8  in.  of  the  tape,  or  adding 
its  error,  to  18036.8  inches,  and  the  Ikhy  g^,  32.012  inches. 

To  this  length,  however,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  correction  for  the 
mortar  should  be  applied,  as  it  is  more  probable  that  the  marble  slabs 
were  cut  to  half  a  guz,  than  laid  down  by  that  measure ;  and  Arom 
various  observations,  I  assume  this  quantity  at  0.03  inch  between  each 
slab,  or  0.06  inch,  for  the  g^z,  leaving  31.952  inches  for  the  deduced 
length.  I  am  the  more  satisfied  that  this  correction  is  necessary,  from 
having  observed  in  several  places,  larger  slabs  of  marble  laid  down,  with 
grooves  cut  in  them  to  match  the  junctions  of  the  small  slabs,  and  at 
the  end  of  all  of  which  a  space  had  been  left  and  filled  up  with  mortar, 
equivalent  to  the  accumulated  excess  of  length  caused  by  the  mortar 
between  the  slabs  of  half  a  guz,  and  proportional  to  their  numbers. 
I  measured  some  of  the  larger  slabs,  and  found  their  lengths  as  follows  : 

gas  deduced  from  each  stone 
in.  in. 

A  stone  of  four  gnz, 128.4  32.2 

A  stone  of  two  goz, M.O  32.0 

A  square  stoneof  1  guz, 31.8  31.8 

Anotlier, 31.8  31.8 

the  average  of  the  whole  giving  exactly  32.0  in  the  Uahy  guz. 

Assuming  then  32  inches  to  be  a  very  near  approximation  to  the 
real  Dahy  guz,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  almost  every  principal 
apartment,  or  part  of  the  building,  has  been  planned  in  an  integpral 
number  of  guz  :  thus  each  face  of  the  inside  of  the  principal  octagon 
under  the  central  dome  is  24  feet  ss  288  inches,  which  is  exactly  equal 
to  nine  g^z  of  32  inches,  and  the  north«east  booij  on  the  river  terrace  is 
16  feet  in  diameter  =192  inches  =  six  g^  of  32  inches.  I  am  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  the  average  length  of  the  Ilahy  guz  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  Taj,  as  nearly  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  a 
minute  fraction  below  32  English  inches. 

The  two  first  data,  chosen  by  Mr.  HALHsn,  viz.  the  measure  of  an- 
average  of  barley-corns,  or  of  Musoori  pice,  appear  to  me  less  liable 
than  most  others  to  error,  and  the  mean  of  these  is  31.93  inches.  It 
is  probable  that  the  leng^  2460  barley  corns,  or  400  pice,  divided  by 
lO,  would  give  a  still  nearer  approximation. 

[We  think  the  srgument  deduced  from  the  measurement  of  the  iqpartments 
being  integrals  of  the  guz  to  he  conclusive ,  for  it  is  the  native  mode  of  laying 
down  the  ground  plan  of  a  huilding  always  to  divide  the  paper  oif  into  squares  of 
some  unit  of  length: — See  the  plan  oi  the  Yisvesvur  Shiwala  in  Fbinsbp's  Illus- 
trations of  Benares,  first  series.  In  that  huilding  the  unit  was  also  one  guz,  but 
xt  was  the  maim&ree  guz,  of  ahout  26  inches,  still  commonly  employed  in  the 
town.  From  similar  measurements  of  other  ancient  huildings,  Muhammedan  and 
Uinda,  might  thus  he  ohtained  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  value  of  liasar  mea« 
of  different  periods. — Ed.] 

2a 
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VUh-^Proceedingt  of  Oe  AHaiie  Sodeiy: 
Wednetdap  Evening,  the  Sth  AuguH,  1634. 

The  Reverend  W,  H.  Mill,  D.  D.  Vice-Presideiitj  in  the  diair. 

Monsieur  Ferdikanb  Renauld,  proposed  at  the  last  Meetings  was  decsled^ 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  M.  Larruleta,  at  his  own  request  was  allowed  to  withdraw  fiRm 
the  Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.  General  Secretary  to  Gorenk. 
ment^  returning  thanka  for  the  Meteorological  Registers  fiiriiidied  in  jnuw 
nance  of  the  resolution  of  last  Meeting. 

,  Dr.  J.  Tytlbr  addressed  the  meeting  in  explanation  of  the  delay  which 
had  occurred  in  the  reply  of  the  local  committee  of  the  Oriental  TranaUtkni 
Fund  to  the  reference  of  last  April,  regarding  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Yates's  Nalodaya. 

But  two  memben  of  the  original  committee  dow  remain  in  India,  and  the  fiuids 
were  lost  by  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Mackintosh  and  Co.  It  was  out  of  dieir 
power  therefore,  to  patronize  the  work  to  the  extent  that  wonld  be  required  far 
its  publication  in  India :  and  the  committee  did  not  feel  authorised  to  pledge  the 
ftmd  at  home  to  adopt  the  work  as  one  of  its  own  series  if  printed  in  India,  al- 
though such  might  probably  be  the  erent. 

Mr.  J.  Prinssp  moved,  seconded  hj  the  Vice-President,  that  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety should  subscribe  for  fifty  copies  at  X2  rupees,  as  suggested  by  the  author. 

Baboo  Ram  Comul  Skn,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pbinskp,  moved  as  an  amcndjoent 
tbaX  twenty-five  copies  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  distribution  to  those 
Societies  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  qf  the  Society's  works.    The  amendment  vras 

carried  by  a  majority  of  2. 

Library. 

Read  a  letter  from  Edward  T.  Bbnnbtt^  Esq.  Vice  Secretary  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London^  forwarding  a  copy  of  their  prooeodii^i^ 
April — December^  1839. 

Read  a  letter  from  Raja  KALXKneBN,  forwarding  on  behalf  of  Xawab 
Iqbal-ood  Dowlvh  Bvhadoor,  a  copy  of  hisworkj  called  ''IqbaL.e.fixni]ig;y 
or  British  Prosperity/'  accompanied  by  a  literal  translation  into  theEnglkii. 

Read  a  letter  from  Nasmyth  Morribson,  Esq.  W.  9.  presenting  a  oopj 
of  his  work  entitled  "  Hints  on  the  Trisection  of  an  Angle  and  the  Ihipli- 
eaticHi  of  the  Cube  in  Elementary  Geometry." 

The  second  part  of  the  Christa  Sangita,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill^  D.  Dl, 
published  at  the  Bishop's  College  Press^  was  presented — hy  the  Author, 

Meteorological  Register  for  June,  1834,  bp  the  Sttroeifor  GeneraL 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  No.  4,  i»y  tAe  Xtkbras 
Literary  Society, 

The  Calcutta  Medical  Journal  for  July — hy  the  EdUoren 

Museum. 

An  image  of  Buddha  in  fine  preservation,  dug  up  in  the  neighboorikood 
of  Kabul,  was  presented  in  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  G.Gsrard,  thnragii  th« 
Hon^le  Sir  C.  T.  Mbtcalfb,  V.  P.  &c 
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A  paper  waa  read^  drawn  up  by  Munshi  Mobun  Lal^  who  aeoompaiiied 
Br.  Gerard^  explaining  the  drcumstances  of  the  discovery  of  this  image, 
from  which  the  followihg  is  an  extract. 

"  Soath  of  th«  town  of  lUlraly  two  tnilei  distant,  n  range  of  ragged  and  barren 
monntains  eommands  the  mint  of  the  ancient  city,  wbioh  shews  nothing  curions 
but  a  heap  of  dost  mingled  with  stones  and  bricks.  In  the  rainy  season  the  poor- 
er class  of  people  rove  abont  and  search  the  place  day  and  night,  and  their  labonri 
ire  rewarded  by  finding  small  siWer  and  gold  leaves  bearing  the  flgnre  of  the 
tna  and  moon  upon  them ;  sometimes  they  possMS  themselves  of  cows  and  deers 
made  of  stone  or  copper  of  a  very  small  size  bat  besntifal  form.  While  we  re^ 
mained  at  Kibul  we  employed  oar  time  in  digging  the  antiquities  and  the  grares 
ef  the  old  inhabitants  of  that  country,  which  are  said  to  be  both  Baetrians  and 
Baddhist,  but  unfortunately  none  of  the  mausoleums  favored  as  with  any  coin  or 
writiog  by  which  we  could  prove  the  descent  of  the  buried.  However  some  of 
them  contained  earthen  lamps  ML  of  small  pieces  of  bones  and  also  rotten  pearls, 
which  confirm  the  dead  to  have  been  idolaters.  The  Hindoos  both  of  the  present 
and  former  days  who  believe  in  the  multiplicity  of  Gods,  maintain  a  peculiar 
custom  of  filling  the  mouth  of  their  deceased  with  pearls  and  also  with  coins.  AH 
these  monuments  flourish  at  the  skirt  of  the  same  hill  which  views  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1833,  we  hurried  down  to  the  above  place,  and  hired 
nine  men  to  dig  the  earth  till  the  day  closed,  but  our  labours  were  fruitless  {  fk'om 
the  8th  to  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  we  continued  our  operations,  and  daring 
which  space  the  diggers  were  checked  by  a  close  work  of  lime  structure.  We  told 
them  to  break  through  it,  and  after  digging  seven  paces  Airther,  they  opened  in  a 
large  and  beaatifttl  roofed  square  ;  it  must  have  remained  long  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  that  one  might  suppose  that  it  was  freshly  plastered  with  lime.  Tho 
cell  was  handsomely  gilt  and  coloured  by  lapislasuli,  which  is  found  in  consider-r 
sbly  quantities  in  the  mines  of  Badakhsh&u,  12  days'  journey  from  Kilbul :  sach 
was  the  situation  of  the  place  where  we  found  the  stone  image  lying  on  the 
ground." 

The  figure  represents  Buddha  in  the  usual  sitting  posture  of  tranqnU  reposer 
cbthed  to  the  neck  in  a  thin  flowing  drapery  ;  flames  of  sacred  fire  appear  on  his 
shoulders,  and  a  circular  glory  surronnds  the  whole,  serving  as  a  field  for  the 
sculpture,  for  it  is  an  alto  relievo :  upon  the  glory  are  carved  two  angels  bearing 
ehattss,  and  on  each  side  a  small  group  representing  some  acts  of  Buddha*s  life : 
IB  one  he  seems  to  be  distributing  charity^  in  the  other  he  is  receiving  the  hom- 
sge  of  his  womhippers. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  inserting  a  sketch  of  this  sculpture, 
which  is  highly  important  from  its  apparent  connection  with  the  histor|'  of  the 
Afghan  topes. 

A  letter  from  Lieut.  £.  C.  Arghbold,  Bengal  Light  Cavalry^  dated  Boot, 
bay,  5th  July,  1834,  aonoiuiced  that  he  had  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  as 
a  present  to  the  Society,  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

The  mummy  was  obtained  vrith  some  difficulty  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at 
Gonrvah.  The  native  crew  on  board  the  ship  which  brought  Lieut.  A.  from  Mocha, 
having  ottfeeted  to  receive  the  Mammy  with  his  baggage,  he  had  been  under  the 
MMHity  of  n^ueitiqg.  one  of  th«  oftc««  of  the  Sloop  of  War  Coote  to  bfing^it 
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^mward  to  Bombay,  whence  it  wiU  be  fonrarded  to  Cak«tta  by  tlie  eariieat  ofpoi^ 

.tnnity. 

Mr.  Tbevelyaw  introdnoed  Mapthi  Mohuw  Lai.  to  the  Yioe-Preadent 

and  Members,  who  proceeded  to  exhibit  the  articles  brought  to  CakotU  by 

I^Sm  of  which  raany  were  presents  to  the  Society  from  Dr.  GsaARD. 

The  collection  conBisted  of  ancient  coins ;  seeds  of  fruits,  flowers  and  trees  from 
Kibol ;  the  sculpture  already  noticed ;  and  specimens  of  the  mannCsctarea  and  na- 
tural productions  of  Afghanistan. 

Among  the  coins  were  the  usual  variety  of  Indo-Scythic  and  Bactrian  now  so  fc- 
miliar  to  us :  one  very  beautiful  silver  tetradrachm,  of  EuTHTDKirus,  attracted 
peculiar  attention  firom  its  rich  relief  and  exquisite  workmanship.  Several  of  the 
copper  moneys  of  Apoilodotus,  Mknandsr,  the  Agathoclbs  of  Masson,  Has- 
UMVBt  Kanebkos,  Kadpbxsbs,  &c.  had  very  legible  inscriptions.  These  coins 
hsd  been  procured  in  vsrious  places  on  their  route  through  the  agency  of  Monirx 
Lai.  for  Dr.  GnnAnn,  but  he  had  unfortunately  omitted  to  notice  the  localities  ia 
which  each  variety  was  most  prevalent. 

The  box  of  seeds  was  made  over  on  arrival,  to  Dr.  Wallich,  who  has  examined 
them  with  care,  and  has  selected  a  portion  for  transmission  to  the  colony  of  Van- 
Diemsn's  Land,  where  they  are  likely  to  thrive  and  become  a  valuable  acquisition, 
for  the  fruit  of  KAbul  is  proverbial  for  its  exceUence  and  variety. 

The  specimens  of  cloth,  silk,  carpet,  chints,  of  the  countries  passed  through  on 
the  return  of  the  travellers  from  Meshid  to  Kibul  may  be  useful  to  the  coramer- 

eial  community. 

Extracts  from  the  joumsl  regularly  kept  by  Mohum  Lal,  in  En^lUk,  from  the 
day  he  joined  Lieut.  Bubnss's  party  were  read.  They  evinced  very  respectable 
fluency  in  the  English  language,  and  a  laudable  and  lively  curiosity  into  the  new 
objecto  and  the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  traveUing  for  Uie  first 
time  and  at  so  early  an  age,  A  wUh  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  members  pre- 
ent  thst  he  would  publish  his  notes,  scattered  extracts  of  which  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Delhi  newspsper  :  we  are  sure  that  such  an  object  would  meet 
with  general  cncoursgement,  and  that  this  first  fruit  of  English  education  In  the 
mofussU  would  do  credit  to  the  pupil,  and  to  his  Almemater  the  Ddbi  Anglo- 

Indian  College. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society,  were  voted  to  Dr.  Gerard  and  to 
MoHVN  Lal  for  these  valuable  contributions. 

Read  a  letter  from  W.  H.  Wathen,  Esq.  Persian  SecreUry  to  the  Bom. 
bay  Government,  communicating  a  memoir  on  the  Uzbek  state  of  Kokaa, 
(the  ancient  Ferghana)  in  central  Asia ;  also  the  memoir  of  a  PUgriBsage 
made  by  an  Usbek  and  his  two  sons  from  Kokan  through  Roasia  to  Meeca, 

in  the  year  18S0. 

These  interesting  papers,  relating  to  a  state  placed  betwixt  our  Indian  Emiure, 
China  and  the  territories  of  Russia,  will  form  a  valuable  sequel  to  the  infonna- 
tion  derived  from  the  expeditions  of  Mooncaorr,  Burnks,  and  Gkrard  :  we 
make  no  analysis,  because  they  will  be  published  at  length,  in  a  forthcoming  No. 

of  the  Journal.  ^ 

nysical. 

A  small  collection  of  the  principal  fossil  sheik  of  the  gault  and  greensand 

of  Hythe  was  presented  in  the  name  of  Captain  John  Finnis,  on  his  retom 

to  India  from  furlough. 
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These  sheila  are  described  in  a  small  work  by  Professor  Fitton,  on  the  Geology 
of  Hastings ;  he  deduces  from  their  presence  the  identity  in  time  of  this  forma- 
tion and  the  chalk  :  the  collection  contains  the  following  shells  : 


Sphoera  cormgata,     Greensand, 

Cyprina  angulata,  do. 

Ostrea  ,  do. 

Terebratula  sella,  do. 

■       elegans,  do. 

Nacula  pectinata,  do. 

ovalis,  do. 

Serpula ,  do. 


Inoceramos  snlcatns,  Gault. 

—  concentricos,        do. 

Solarium do. 

Nautica  umbilicata,  do. 

Ammonites ,  do. 

Pentaerinites,  do. 

Belemnites,  do. 

Echinus  ananchiteSi  (chalk.) 
spatangns,  (gravel.) 


A  letter  was  read  from  Major  Burnet,  Resident  at  the  Bannese  Court, 
dated  Rangoon,  June  17th,  accompanying  an  extensive  collection  of  fossil 
bones  from  Yenang.young  and  the  neighbouring  hills  in  Ava,  for  the  in- 
spection and  examination  of  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Also  a 
few  in  a  separate  package  obtained  by  Captain  McLeod,  during  his  Mis- 
■ion  np  the  Khyendwen  river,  (a  fossil  elephant's  jaw  and  teeth.) 

Major  BuRiVEY  describes  the  mode  in  which  this  magnificent  collection  had 
been  made  by  the  natives  at  his  instigation.  *'  Every  Burman,  from  the  Governor 
to  tiie  peasant,  strove  to  make  the  search  after  fossils  a  good  speculation,  and  they 
were  brought  to  me  one  by  one  to  secure  a  more  advantageous  bargain.  There  was 
no  digging  for  them  :  they  were  found  lying  on  the  very  surface  of  the  grouod, 
sometimes  only  partially  covered  by  the  peculiar  sandy  and  gravelly  soil  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  fossil  teeth  will  be  observed  to  be  injured : 
this  proceeds  from  small  bits  having  been  chipped  off  by  the  Burmese  to  be  used 
as  medicine,— to  be  ground  down  with  water  and  taken  for  the  gravel." 

The  general  nature  of  the  Ava  fossUs  has  been  so  ably  treated  of  in  Professor 
Bucki.and's  memoir  on  the  collection  taken  home  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  that  no- 
thing  is  wanting  on  tiiis  head :  almost  aU  the  individuals  noted  by  him  may  be 
recognized  in  the  present  series :  which  contains  on  a  rough  examination  the  fol- 
lowing species : 

2  jaws  and  several  teeth  of  the  fossil  elephant. 

7  jaws  and  teeth  of  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  ficc. 

8  fragments  of  alligators*  jaws. 
47  vertebrsB  of  saurian  reptiles. 

170  fragmenU  of  the  emys  and  trionyx  shell. 

1  humerus  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  nearly 
200  unclassified  firagments  of  bone. 
The  Secretary  noticed  the  safe  arrival  of  the  gigantic  remains  of  the 
foesO  elephant  discovered  by  Dr.  Spimbury  in  the  banks  of  the  Omar  Nadi 

near  Narsinghpur. 

They  had  been  dispatched  from  Jabalpur  across  the  country  to  Benares,  where 
I>r.  Row  had  kindly  taken  charge  of  them  until  an  opportunity  offered  for  thjr 
«Krure  conveyance  to  CalcutU  under  charge  of  Captain  Satxrs  The  five  frag- 
„enU,  consistingof  the  extremities  of  two  fossil  femursof  a  mammotii  and  tiie  head  of 
rbairaio,were  pUced  on  the  uble  side  by  side  of  modem  skeletons  of  the  same  nature, 
^  elbi;  the  contrast  more  forcibly.  Extracts  from  Dr.  Spi.ssury's  letters, 
wTnote  by  the  Secretary  were  read  :-also  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Spilsburt  on  a 
^^logS^seltion  which  hTha.  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  makmg  across  the 
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valley  of  the  Nerbndda  from  TemdmJtkm^  to  BUimU,  &mrimg  vUch  be  diieowRd 
BDother  locality  of  fossil  deposit.    It  was  aoeompaBied  by  a  map  of  tbe  cotnliy. 

Tbis  paper  and  tbe  fossil  notices  sball  be  s^ven  if  possiUe  in  ov  aeit  ivaber, 
to  satisfy  tbe  great  curiosity  excited  by  tbe  vnoommon  petiiectioa  of  Ike  ipe* 
cimens. 

Tbe  geological  speeimens  were  accompanied  by  samplea  of  tbe  onl  dis. 
covered  by  Captain  QitsbiiET^  wbose  report  of  progreaa  in  etanuoatkB  of 
tbe  strata  was  also  read* 


IX.- 

I. — Note  on  the  Locality  qf  R&jagrikaf  and  Deteription  of  the  Town  vf  i\A 

JVame  in  Behdrj  and  of  a  Hot  Spring  in  the  neighbouring  HiUt. 

lUjagriba  was  Jarasandra*8  capital  city  : — query — ^is  it  the  JtAfagfike^  fhe 

capital  of  Pr&ehi  proper,  whicb  was  built  by  Prithu,  and  taken  byBALARi% 

brother  of  Kkishka,  or  is  the  latter  the  same  as  RAjmekal  7  Tlie  present  vflbie 

of  Rijagriha,  or  Rdjgir,  contains  about  800  or  900  bouses,  and  is  situtted  aboit 

13  or  14  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  tbe  town  of  Behar,  on  the  north  side  of  a  range  of  bill 

of  that  name  (Bdjgir) .    A  little  way  up  a  valley,  south  of  the  villa^  are  t  lan- 

ber  of  hot-Bprings,  similar  to  that  at  MongMr,     la  tbe  hottest  spring  the  nlff 

stood  at  108*  in  October,  when  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  atmoapbere  was  aboat  71*. 

The  water  on  a  rough  examination  was  found  to  contain  a  very  minute  portiraef 

nitre,  or  a  substance  resembling  it.    These  springs  are  conaidered  sacred  hj  the 

Hindfifl.    Farther  up  the  valley  expands  into  an  open  plain,  surrounded  bj  UDiy 

about  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in  diameter,  where  in  several  places  the  remaias  «f 

the  old  city  of  Jarasamoha  is  pointed  out.    There  is  a  tradition  of  a  great  Mb 

having  been  fought  there  between  the  Jains,  under  Srssnik  a  Mahir&ia,  and  JaU- 

SANDH  A,  or  bis  successors  ;  and  a  cave  in  tbe  side  of  one  of  the  hills,  (iiiaibr  ii 

'shape  to  tiiose  near  GyahJ  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  one  of  the  paitki 

concealed  all  his  treasure :  tradition  says,  it  is  still  to  be  found. 

There  is  still  an  establishment  of  Jains  in  B&Jgir :  they  have  a  number  of  sbmII 
temples  on  tbe  tops  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  at  a  place  called  Pass  Pad 
six  or  seven  miles  east  from  Bdjgir,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  lake,  is  one  of  wne 
importance,  which  is  visited  by  numerous  Jains  on  tiielr  way  to,  and  inm,  P*- 
riendth,  T.  R. 

2. — Note  on  the  Tengiteratwe  qf  Weile  at  Mkam. 
With  reference  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everust's  Remarks  on  the  Climate  of  the  Fosd 
Elephant,  (Art.  III.  January  No.)  the  following  observations  relative  to  thetes- 
perature  of  Ndhan^  may  (in  absence  of  better  information)  be  uaeftd. 

November  7.  Temperature  of  several  springs  issuing  from  tbe  north-side  d 
the  hill,  on  which  N&hun  is  situated,  70|  to  71^ ;  water  exposed  in  BouUif  64 
to  69*.    Observation  taken  in  the  evening. 

Open  air  shortly      Shade.  3  p.  m.  Winda. 


Nov.  before  sunrise.     10  a.  m.  shade. 
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62» 

65 
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59 

64 
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56 
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65 
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56 

64 

S.  W.  cloudy. 

S.  W.  61i  shortly  afler  ssr-mU 

W.67»2p.m, 
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fiboir  Is  Mdd  hi  the  vanory  of  aaa  to  hmt%  loUni  only  obco  ti  YiiAfi. 

From  the  localities  of  NAkan^  which  is  situated  on  the  hare  crest  of  a  rocky  hill, 
it  teems  improhahle  that  wild  elephants  should  frequently  haunt  that  place  ;  the 
Kmrdak  IMfiw  lies  ahout  6  or  800  feet  lower  down,  it  is  covered  with  rich  rank 
Tegetation  ;  here  elephants  are  found. 

Hyseoas  are  common  at  Stmlak,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  is  between  57* 
sad  56^ ;  they  are  found  during  summer,  at  elevations  of  8  or  10,000  feet»  their 
winter  habitations  I  know  not. 

Has  Mr.  Fleming  explained  in  what  manner  we  find  fossil  tropical  plants  in 
regions  where  such  plants  no  longer  thrive  ?  Lyell  remarks,  **  We  cannot  sup. 
pose  the  leaves  of  tree  ferns  to  be  transported  by  water  for  thousands  of  miles 
without  being  injured."  D.  g, 

3.— Fa//  qfFuk. 

On  the  16th  or  17th  May  last,  a  fall  of  fish  happened  in  mouza  Sondre,  per- 
gunna  Dkaia  EkdmUmh,  siUah  Futtekpur.  The  zemindars  of  the  village  have 
furnished  the  following  particulars,  which  are  confirmed  by  other  accounts  :  About 
noon,  the  wind  being  from  the  west,  and  a  few  distant  clouds  visible,  a  blast  of  high 
windt  accompanied  with  mnch  dust,  which  changed  the  atmosphere  to  a  reddish 
yeUow  hue,  came  on ;  the  Uast  appeared  to  extend  in  breadth  about  400  yards,  chap, 
pars  were  carriediiiE,  and  trees  blown  down.  When  the  storm  had  passed  over,  they 
found  the  ground,  south  of  the  village,  to  the  extent  of  two  bigahs,  strewed  with 
fish,  in  number  not  Issa  than  three  or  four  thousand.  The  fish  were  all  of  the  Chalwa 
species,  (Clupea  cultrata,  Shakespear*s  Dictionary,)  a  span  or  less  in  length,  and 
from  one  and  a  half  to  half  a  seer  in  weight :  when  found,  they"were  all  dead  and  dry. 
Ghahm  fish  are  found  in  the  tanks  and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  nearest 
tank  in  which  there  is  water  is  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village.  The  Jumna 
runs  about  three  miles  south  of  the  village,  the  Ganges  14  miles  N.  by  S.  The 
fish  were  not  eaten ;  it  is  «at<f,  that  in  the  pan  they  turned  into  blood  1  S. 

AUahabad,  Jtme  26,  1834. 

A.^TranaacHoM  tff  ike  Batman  Society ,  Voi,  XIV, 
[We  tia^e  given  an  aaalytU  of  the  13th  volume  of  thU  rapidly  tncraaiiBg  oolleetioB,  in  voL  iL 

pageflor.] 

Hie  contents  of  the  14th  volume  are,  *'  Historical  Review  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Europeans  at  Jiq»an,  by  6.  E.  Metlan,  chief  of  the  Netherland  trade  at 
Japan.'*    Also  a  "  Treatise  on  Acupuncture,  by  Dr.  Von  Sibbold.'* 

The  whole  of  the  15th  volume  is  a  Grammar  of  the  Java  language,  by  the  late 
Mr.  CoBN.  Db  Grobt,  published  at  Batavia  by  Mr.  GERicKB,  Director  of  the 
Java  Institution  at  Soerekartm* 

5. — Protection  qf  Tbmed  Sheet  Iron  from  Rtut. 
Soijeant  Dodd,  late  overseer  of  the  Jumna  works,  constructed  a  buoy  of  tin, 
idiich  be  painted  with  two  coats  of  white  lead  :  he  then  gave  it  a  coat  of  hog's 
lard,  about  the  thickness  of  a  coat  of  paint,  and  laid  over  this  latter,  another  coat 
of  paint :  each  coat  was  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  The  buoy  was  then  placed  in 
the  river,  so  as  to  remain  continually  under  water  all  the  rains,  or  nearly  a  year. 
When  taken  up,  the  experiment  was  found  to  have  succeeded  completely.  [Had  the 
water  penetrated  to  the  tin,  a  galvanic  action  would  have  caused  a  rapid  corrosion 
of  the  iron.  If  the  iron  however  were  carerully  coated  on  the  edges  and  joints, 
llie  tin  would  form  a  perfect  protection,  without  the  aid  of  paint  or  grease.]     A. 
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THE    ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 


Ao.  32.— August,  1834. 


I.— Memoir  on  the  IPshek  State  of  Kokan,  properly  called  Khokend,  fthe 
Ancient  Ferghana,)  in  Central  Asia.  By  W.  U.  Wathen,  Esq.  Persian 
Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government,  8fC. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  6tfa  AnguBt.] 

During  the  last  few  years,  circumstances  have  taken  place  which  have 
caosed  the  Muhammedan  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia,  and  even  of 
Chiuese  Tartary,  to  prefer,  in  performing  their  pilgrim^e  to  Mecca, 
tiie  circaitons  route  of  Bokhara  or  Samarkand,  Kdnddz,  Taush  Kurg^dn. 
Baikh,  Kdbul,  Kandahar,  and  Kelauti-Nasfr,  and  Bela,  to  Somniany, 
whence  they  pass  in  boats  to  Bombay,  and  from  the  latter  port  to 
Jodda,  to  either  the  road  through  Russia  round  the  Caspian  vi&  Astra- 
khan,  or  the  more  direct  one  through  Persia. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  change  of  their  accustomed  route, 
which  was  through  Russia,  are  said  to  be — first,  some  misunderstanding 
betwixt  the  Cossac  tribes,  under  the  influence  of  Russia,  and  those  of 
the  Kokan  prince,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Russian  government 
is  said  to  have  stopped  the  communication  through  its  territory.  With 
reirard  to  Persia,  the  bigotted  feelings  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  Shiahs, 
against  the  Tartars,  who  are  of  the  opposite  sect  of  the  Sunis,  has 
long  deprived  the  pilgrims  from  Tartary  of  all  access  to  its  territory, 
90  that  there  remains  no  other  way  of  performing  the  pilgrimage  except 
through  the  Afghan  provinces. 

These  circumstances  have  led  to  the  resort  of  pUg^ms  to  Bombay, 

from  countries  situate  in  the  very  heart  of  Asia.  I  calculate  that  within 

the  last  two  years,  at  least  three  hundred  zealots  of  this  description 

have    arrived  at  Bombay  from  the  cities  of  Bokh&ra,  Samarkand, 

2  b 
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Kokan,  and  Ydrkend,  Among  those  who  arrived  daring  tlie  present 
year,  1 834,  was  a  noble  of  high  rank  of  Kokan  ;  his  name  was  Khoja 
Bbh/dur  Khan,  who  held  the  title  of  Khu'sh  Bb'gi,  and  was  prinm 
minister  to  the  prince  of  that  country';  his  son,  said  to  be  foster-brother 
to  the  same  prince,  and  a  suite  of  about  twenty  followers,  accompanied 
him. 

On  my  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  these  illostrious  strangers,  I  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  them,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  state  of  things  in  a  country  so 
little  known*  to  Europeans,  and  I  collected  the  following  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  geographical 
situation  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  information  received  will  enable 
me. 

The  principality  of  Kokan  appears  to  be  situated  between  the  parallels 
of  from  thirty-nine  degrees  to  fifty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
^  extend  from  the  sixty-fifth  to  the  seventy-fifth  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude. 

On  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  country  of  K4shgar,  in  Chinese 
Tartary,  the  river  Oxus  or  Amd  is  its  limit ;  to  the  south-east,  Ba* 
dakhshan,  Kaviategin,  and  Derwdz ;  west,  it  is  bounded  by  theBokh&n 
territory ;  and  north  and  north-west,  by  Russian  Tartary,  and  the 
Steppes  occupied  by  the  roving  Cossacs,  under  the  influence  of  Russia. 
'  This  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Steppes  adjoining  the  Russian 
frontiers,  and  the  sandy  deserts  lying  betwixt  it  and  the  Bokh&ni 
territory,  is  said  to  be  very  populous  and  fertile,  and  being  watered 
by  many  streams  and  rivers,  which  have  their  source  in  the  Ulugh 
Tdgh,  and  other  mountains,  and  which  mostly  flow  into  the  Sir  or 
Sihdn,  the  ancient  Jaxartes,  all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  especially  apples.  The  melons  are  veiy 
superior.  Barley  and  wheat  are  also  raised,  the  former  in  great  quan- 
tity. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  give  the  history  of  this  country: — ^Traditioii 
states  it  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  Afrasiab,  king  of  Turin, 
whose  wars  with  the  Persians  are  commemorated  in  the  Shih-n&ma  of 
FiRDOUSi.  The  present  city  of  Turkist&n  is  said  to  have  been  his  capital. 
It  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs  in  the  third  century  of  the  Hijra.  Subse- 
quently the  Sult4ns  of  the  Sam&uf  dynasty  annexed  it  to  their 
empire.  It  then  fell,  in  the  thirteenth  centary,  with  the  rest  of  Asia» 
to  the  conquering   armies  of  Chsngiz  KnANf;    afterwards,  on  the 

*  It  has  not  been  visited  by  Europeans,  I  believe,  since  the  14th  centary. 
t  On  the  death  of  CbbnoIz,  it  became  the  portion  of  his  eldest  son  Ja'ghata^ 
«r  CaAoaATAiR. 
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iledme  and  division  of  the  Mongol  Empire,  under  his  successors,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  famous  Am  in  Timu'k,  who  bequeathed  it  to  one  of 
llis  sons :  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  famous  Babbr,  who  reigned 
at  the  city  called  at  present  Andej&n,  but  which  was  formerly  called 
Alm&lij,  or  "  The  Place  of  Apples/'  from  the  number  of  orchards  of  ap- 
ple trees,  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of 
B/bbr,  about  1520*,  the  U'sbek  Tartars  were  forced  by  the  rising 
power  of  the  Russians  to  abandon  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  &c., 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Kiptchak ;  on  theiir 
way  southward,  under  the  command  of  their  leader  SnuBi^Ni  Khan, 
they  oyerrau  all  the  states  of  Central  Asia,  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  &c., 
«id  after  a  brave  resistance,  Babbr,  among  the  rest  of  the  princes  of 
that  country,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  patrimonial  kingdom,  and  fly 
to  Kabul,  where  he  fixed  his  government,  and  whence  having  con« 
centrated  his  forces,  he  invaded  India,  took  Delhi  in  1526,  and  there 
established  the  present  Moghul  d3masty ;  ever  since  the  flight  of  Babbb, 
the  country  of  Kokan  has  been  governed  by  U'sbek  princes,  who  trace 
thebr  descent  from  CHSNoiz  Kb/n,  and  who  transferred  the  capital 
£roin  Andej4n  to  Kokan. 

The  state  of  Kokan  consists  of  eight  extensive  governments,  each 
deriving  its  name  from  its  chief  town  ;  these  are — to  the  south-west 
^  the  city  of  Kokan  the  fortified  town  of  Urutippa,  and  its  depend* 
eat  district ;  to  the  west,  the  ancient  city  and  dependancy  of  Kojend 
pa  the  Sihun  or  Jaxartes ;  to  the  south-east,  the  districts  of  Uch  and 
Marghilan  ;  to  the  north-east,  Nemengdn  and  Andej4n  :  to  north  and 
north-west,  the  cities  of  T^hkend  and  Turkist&n,  with  their  districts  : 
these  with  Kokan  form  together  eight  distinct  governments. 

The  districts  of  T&shkend  was  till  lately  under  a  separate  chief,  who 
was  a  Syed  called  YoNis  Kho/bhI,  but  has  been  taken  from  his  sons 
hj  the  present  Kh/n  of  Kokan. 

The  governors  of  all  these  provinces  are  appointed  and  removed  by 
the  KbXk,  or  king,  at  pleasure  ;  they  are  all  military  commanders,  and 
generally  hold  the  rank  of  Ming-Bdshis,  or  commander  of  one  thou- 
sand horse.  The  king  is  not,  as  in  Persia,  dependent  for  support  on  the 
warlike  tribes,  but  keeps  up  a  standing  army  of  cavalry,  which  is  support- 
ed by  an  allowance  of  grain  and  forage  from  the  districts  in  which  they 

*  They  are  called  U'sbek  from  a  dcBcendaot  of  CHENoiz  Kha'n,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  golden  horde,  and  so  beloved,  that  they  adopted  hig  name.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Noghai  Tartan  have  obtained  their  peculiar  appellation ;  they  belonged  to 
the  Great  Horde. 

t  Khojeh  is  a  title  giyen  by  the  Tartars  to  Syeds,  as  Sherif  in  Turkey,  and 
Meer  and  Shah  in  India. 
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are  statroiied,  besides  a  small  amount  of  pay.  The  use  of  infuitry  ii 
unknown.  The  Khan  is  said  in  cases  of  emergency  to  be  able  to  brin; 
50,000  horse  into  the  field. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cossac  hordes,  on  the  borders  of  Russia  and  the  Karghiz,  towardi 
K^shgar,  are  U'sbeks,  who  cnltirate  the  ground  themselves.  In  some 
parts  diere  are  Tijiks*,  or  people  of  Persian  extraction,  who  speak 
that  language,  and  are  as   serfe  to  the  U'sbek  lords,  whose  estita 

they  cultivate. 

Kokan,  the  capital,  is  said  to  be  a  very  large  and  popidons  citf,  it  is 
not  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  its  population  is  rqmrted  to  exceed  tbit  of 
Bokhara,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  one  hundred  cc^eges  and  fire  huo- 
dred  mosquesf  ;  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  rated  at  100,000 ;  it  has 
-many  beautiful  orchards,  and  is  situated  upon  two  small  rivers,  called 
the  Aks&i  and  the  K4rds4i,  which  fall  into  the  Sthun  or  Jaxaitcik 
near  Kojend.  It  contains  a  large  colony  of  Jews ;  abont  twenty  Hindoo 
and  many  Cashmerians ;  no  Armenians;  but  there  are  some  Nqgbfli 
Tartars  from  Russia,  especially  one,  who  is  a  watch-maker. 

The  Ulema,  or  literati,  are  well  read  in  the  Persian  classics,  and  the 
Persian  language  is  spoken  with  nearly  the  same  accent  as  hj  the 
Afghans  ;  the  dialect  differs  much  from  that  now  used  in  Persia,  aad 
more  resembles  that  of  the  1 6th  century.  Many  Turki  compositions 
are  also  read  and  admired ;  the  Turki  spoken  in  this  'country,  is  wbait 
is  called  the  Jaghat^i^,  and  differs  much  from  the  Turki  of  Constinti- 
nople,  which  however  derives  its  origin  from  it. 

The  climate  seems  to  verge  on  extremes : — in  the  winter,  great  coM 
prevails,  and  much  snow  falls ;  in  the  summer  again  the  heat  is 
oppressive. 

The  natives  are  as  bigotted  Muhammedans  as  those  of  Bokhara.  A 
mohtesib  goes  round  and  bastinadoes  any  one  caught  smoking  tobaooo. 

*  The  wcNrd  T^ik  wai  first  used  to  distinguiah  thoce  who  had  beea  fdbjeet  ti 
the  Arab  rule  in  contradistinctioik  to  the  invading  Turks. 

f  I  suspect  my  informant  of  some  exaggeration  here. 

X  The  J&ghat&i  Turki  is  the  language  of  Central  Asia,  from  tiie  riTer  Units 
the  Ozus,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  Yarkend,  (in  many  of  the  cities  however  PieniaB 
is  generally  spoken  and  understood ;)  this  refined  dialect  of  the  ancieat  Toiki  «tf 
called  Jaghatai,  from  having  been  much  polished  and  refined  during  the  reign  af 
Jaoha'ta'i  Kha'k,  the  son  ofCHSNGiz.  From  this  language  is  derived  thelangsage 
of  the  Turki  of  Constantinople,  of  the  Turkmans,  and  of  the  Elluat  of  Tartidi 
origin  in  Persia,  though  these  dialects  differ  considerably  now  from  the  mother 
tongue,  and  in  the  U8mal6  Turki,  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  has  been  iatro- 
duced  as  to  render  this  language  very  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  natirti 
of  Tartary. 
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Wine  and  dancing  women  are  most  strictly  prohibited.  They  are  of  the 
S«ni  sect,  and  follow  the  observances  of  Abu  Hanifsh  ;  they  detest 
Shiahs,  and  call  them  worshippers  of  All  Much  smoking  and  drink- 
ing of  kimmiz*  privately  does  take  place.  Horsef  flesh  is  considered  a 
great  luxnry,  and  often  sold  in  the  bazars. 

The  present  Khan  or  king  (for  Kh^n  is  considered  a  very  high  title 
in  Tartary)  is  named  Mahomsd  Ali  :  his  fiather  was  Omar  Khan  ; 
hia  nnde,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  his  father,  was  named  A'lim 
Khan  ;  their  father  was  Naur  Butsb  Khan,  whose  grand-father  was 
Sburuoh  Bb'o,  who  claimed  his  descent  from  Chbngiz  Khan.  The 
present  Khan  succeeded  on  his  father's  death,  which  happened  about 
twelve  years  ago. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  portray  the  political  relation  in  which  this 
state  stands  with  reference  to  its  neighbours,  and  give  an  account  of 
them  ; — and  first  of  Chinese  Tartary.  That  part  which  Lb  contiguoos  to 
Kokan  is  the  government  of  K^hgar,  which  has  under  it  the  pro- 
vinces of  Y&rkend,  Khoten,  Aoksd,  and  Torfan,  (called  by  the  Chinese 
Sining ;)  these  are  all  Muhammedan  countries,  which  became  subject  to 
China  in  1759,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor^  Kibnluno.  Hostilities 
existed  some  years  ago  betwixt  Kokan  and  China,  but  after  a  war  of 
some  continuance,  the  cause  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  peace 
was  concluded  betwixt  the  Khan  and  the  Chinese,  and  is  likely  to  be 
permanent. 

South  of  the  Khan's  territory  is  the  extensive  and  mountainous 
country  of  Karrategin,  until  of  late  ruled  by  sovereigns  universally 
believed  by  the  tradition  of  the  country  to  be  descended  from  Albx- 
Ai*n>BK  the  Gbbat.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Shah,  or  king,  his  sons 
disputed  and  fought  amongst  themselves  for  the  succession,  and  in 
consequence,  their  kingdom  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  king  of  Derw&z,  a 
Tajik  prince,  and  is  still  under  his  role  :  these  unfortunate  descendants 
of  Albxandbr  are  said  by  my  informants  to  be  wandering  about  in 
poverty,  and  subsisting  on  the  charity  of  the  surrounding  princes. 
Several  were  at  Kokan,  and  others  at  fiokhara. 

Badakhsh4n,  and  the  countries  of  Kund^iz,  Tash-kurghan,  and  Balkh 
are  under  a  powerful  U  sbek  chief  called  Murao  Ali  Bb  o,  who 
lately  acquired  Balkh,  &c.  from  the  sons  of  KuiicH  Ali  Khan. 
With  these  states  and  the  Khan  of  Kokan  a  good  understanding  exists. 

*  A  spirituous  liquor  made  from  mare's  milk. 

i-  Hones  haTiug  any  defect,  disabling  them  from  work,  are  fattened  for  this 
^rorpose. 

X  The  same  Emperor  to  whose  court  Lord  Macartney  went  as  Ambassador. 
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Bbhadur  Khan,  son  of  Murad  Bb'o,  is  the  reigning  prince  of 
Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  and  their  dependencies ;  the  last  named  dtf 
is  at  present  much  reduced  in  both  size  and  population :  there  are 
several  magnificent  remains  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  famous 
Timu'r,  and  there  is  among  the  rest,  a  block  of  blue  marble  or  jasper 
called  the  Kuk-Tdrish,  formerly  used  as  a  throne  by  the  Tartar 
emperors,  and  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Timu  a  from  one  of  Cbbm- 
oiz  Khan's  palaces  in  Mongol  Tartary*,  which  to  this  day  is  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  the  Chinese,  who  wish  to  take  it  to  China  from 
some  superstitious  ideas  they  connect  with  it»  and  the  -prosperity  of  the 
present  Mantchu  dynasty. 

The  present  Kha'n  of  Kokan  is  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  soTereiga 
of  Bokhara. 

The  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  which  touches  on  this  territory  is 
dependent  on  the  government  of  Orenburg  and  Tomsk.  The  boun- 
dary of  the  two  states  is  defined  by  the  river  called  by  the  U'sbeks 
the  Ktik-Sti,  or  blue  river,  probably  the  Irtish. 

The  political  relations  of  this  state  with  Russia  are  as  follows  : 

Much  uncertainty  having  prevailed  respecting  the  limits  of  the  two 
nations,  and  disputes  having  constantly  occurred,  owing  to  the  Coasac 
hordes  of  the  one  encroaching  upon  the  Steppes  occupied  by  those  of  the 
other,  and  vice  vers&,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago  envoys  were  deput- 
ed by  Russia  to  the  Kha'n  of  Kokan,  to  ^x  the  limits  definitively ;  theie 
envoys  came  from  Orenburg,  and  brought  with  them  as  presents  from 
the  emperor,  (whom  the  U'sbeks  call  the  Auk  Khan,  or  White  King,) 
several  mirrors  of  very  large  dimensions,  a  musical  dock,  and  guns  and 
pistols.  After  some  negociation,  it  was  settled  that  the  river  called  the 
Kdk-Sd,  or  blue  river,  should  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  states* 
the  Cossac  hordes  of  Russia  keeping  to  the  north  of  it,  and  those  of 
either  state  not  to  pass  that  river  to  the  south  or  north.  Beacons  also 
were  erected  along  the  line  of  frontier.  My  informants  said,  however* 
that  within  the  last  three  years  the  Russians  have  encroached  upon 
those  limits,  and  erected  forts  to  the  south  of  the  river.  The  Khan  on 
this  account  lately  deputed  an  envoy  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  an  elephant 
and  some  Chinese  slaves,  as  a  present  to  His  Czarish  Majesty,  of  whose 


*  The  following  is  an  account  of  this  wonderfnl  block  of  marble  or  jasper,  ai 
given  by  Ba'bbr  in  his  memoirs: — "  Towards  the  hill  of  Kohik,  there  is  a  sasaH 
garden,  wherein  is  an  open  hall,  within  which  is  a  large  throne  of  a  single  block  el 
blue  jasper,  aboat  28  or  30  feet  long,  and  10  or  16  broad,  and  2  in  height.  This 
throne  was  said  to  hare  been  brought  from  Chinese  Tartary,  probably  from  one  of 
CaxNoix  Kba'm's  Urdds." 
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aiTiTal  however  no  news  had  heen  received,  when  my  informants  left 
their  country  about  a  year  ago. 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  empire,  China,  which  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  this  coontry,  a  good  understanding  seems  to  have  existed 
for  many  years  between  the  two  governments,  until  a  circumstance 
occurred  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  which  led  to  hostilities ;  this 
was  the  rebellion  of  Jbranoir  Khoja  of  Klishgar  :  this  person,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  and  whose  ancestors  are 
sud  previous  to  the  Chinese  conquest  to  have  held  the  chief  authority 
there,  having  been  worsted  in  some  encounter  with  the  Chinese,  was 
compelled  to  fly  the  country,  and  take  refuge  with  the  roving  hordes 
of  Kirghiz  subject  to  the  Kb&n,  and  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
M  OH  AM  MED  Ali,  who  kept  him  under  honorable  restraint  at  his  capital » 
JifHANOiR  having  however  effected  his  escape,  made  his  way  again 
to  the  Kirghiz  encampments,  and  having  prevailed  on  them  to  join 
him,  invaded  the  Chinese  territory.  The  sovereign  of  Kokan  also  being 
irritated  at  the  bad  treatment  shewn  to  the  Muhamroedan  subjects  of 
Tartary  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  advanced  with  his  troops  on  K&sh« 
gar  ;  surprized  the  Chinese  general  in  his  cantonment  near  that 
place,  and  cut  up  the  Chinese  army.  The  Khoja  also  got  possession  of 
the  city  and  fort  of  K4shgar ;  subsequently  the  Khan's  cavalry 
over-ran  the  whole  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  got  possession*  ofYdrkend, 
Aaksd,  and  Khoten.  Jshangir  Khoja  however  becoming  jealous  of  the 
Kha'n,  and  suspicious  of  treachery,  drew  off  his  troops  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  a  large  Chinese  force  advancing,  Muhammbd  Ali  with« 
drew  to  his  own  country.  The  rebel  was  eventually  seized  by  the  Chinese, 
sent  to  the  emperor,  and  cut  to  pieces  in  his  presence.  An  envoy  was 
then  sent  from  Pekin,  (which  the  U'sbeks  call  Baujin,)  to  negotiate 
peace,  which  was  made  on  condition  of  the  Muhammedans  at  K&shgar 
being  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a  deputy  of  the  Khan  in  all  matters  of 
religion,  the  Kha'n  being  allowed  a  share  in  the  transit  duties,  and 
binding  himself  to  keep  the  Kirghiz  in  subjection,  and  to  assist  the 
Chinese  in  case  of  any  insurrection  in  Chinese  Tartary  in  future ;  ever 
sinoe  which  time,  the  two  governments  have  been  on  the  best  terms, 
imd  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  presents  takes  place.  The  present  Chinese 
Governor  of  Kashgar  is  a  Muhammedan,  called  Yunis  Wang.  The 
Chinese  are  said  to  keep  a  force  of  about  twenty  thousand  infantry  in 
their  Muhammedan  dependencies  in  Tartary,  of  which  ten  thousand 
are  stationed  at  Klishgar.  The  Chinese  troops  are  said  to  be  stationed 
in  separate  cantonments,  which  the  U'sbeks  term  Gulb^ghs,  outside  of 
the  towns.  One  of  my  informants  had  been  at  K&shgar,  Y&rkend,  and 

*  The  Kha'k  hu  hence  taken  the  title  of  Ghazi  or  Victorious  over  infidels. 
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Khoten,  with  the  Khan's  army;  he  describes  Y4iiLeiid  as  a  very  beauti- 
ful large  city,  mach  like  Bombay,  and  abounding  in  dancing  giiis, 
musicians,  &c.  They  made  slaves  of  all  the  Chinese  they  took  prisonen. 

The  Chinese  viceroy  resides  at  Kashgar ;  he  is  generally  a  Mant^ 
diu*  (Mantchu  Tartar)  appointed  from  Pekin,  as  are  the  govcmon 
of  Turfan,  Auksii,  Y&rkend,  and  Khoten ;  they  are  all  however  subject 
to  the  Urgarh  Wang,  or  viceroy.  These  countries  have  been  subject  to 
China  about  seventy-five  years.  The  distance  from  Kishgar  to  Pekin 
is  estimated  as  two  months'  journey  of  a  caravan.  All  these  dtitt 
contain  a  considerable  population  of  Chinese  colonists,  besides  ^ 
original  Muhammedan  inhabitants. 

The  J4gath4i  Turki  is  principally  spoken ;  but  Mantchu  and  Chinese 
are  also  prevalent. 

On  the  Commercial  Intercaurse  between   Kokan  tmd  the 

neighbouring  states. 

Free  intercourse  is  allowed  by  the  Chinese  government  to  sabjecti 
of  Kokan  resorting  to  K&shgar  and  the  other  Muhammedsn  depen- 
dencies of  that  empire,  for  purposes  of  commerce.  Religious  mendictnts 
are  also  admitted ;  this  permission  is  however  solely  extended  to  tkte 
countries.  No  one  of  whatever  denomination  would  be  allowed  to 
enter  China  Proper  under  any  pretence  whatever,  even  in  case  of  an 
embassy :  it  is  necessary  for  application  to  be  made  to  the  Vioeroj 
YuNis  Wano,  at  K4shgar,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  proceed  nntil  as 
order  be  received  from  Pekin. 

The  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  conducted  as  follows :  can- 
vans  come  from  Southern  China  by  way  of  Khoten  to  Y&rkend  and 
thence  to  K&shgar ;  they  bring  tea  glued  together,  and  formed  ist° 
the  shape  and  consistency  of  unbaked  bricks ;  silk  piece  goods,  satin, 
porcelain,  and  various  other  articles.  Tea,  however,  is  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  import:  its  consumption  being  general  throughout  Central  Asiii 
where  it  is  made  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  Europe,  excepting  tiiat 
butter  or  fat  is  mixed  with  it.  The  merchandize  is  carried  dbMj  on 
horses,  from  thirty  to  forty  bricks  of  tea  form  a  load  for  a  horse,  frm 
Kashgar  the  U'sbek  merchants  bring  them  to  Kokan,  whence  they  are 
exported  on  camels  to  Bokhara.  The  returns  are  said  to  be  made  in 
shawls,  European  articles,  raw  silk,  horses,  &c.  No  direct  interooorse 
exists  betwixt  Kokan  and  India,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese 
government.  The  passage  through  Tibet  to  Cashmere,  &c.  is  interdict- 
ed. Shawls  and  other  Indian  articles  are  brought  by  the  circoitoos 
route  of  K&bul,  Baikh,  and  Bokhdra. 

•  Many  are  Muhammedaas. 
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The  trade  withRossia  is  carried  on  by  means  of  oararans :  the  Kokatt 
merchanta  meet  those  of  BoUi&raat  Tashkbend,  and  forming  one  body* 
tbef  proceed  yik  Torkiatan  through  the  Steppes  occupied  by  the  Cossaca^ 
part  to  Omsk,  and  pari  to  Orenburg.  The  productions  of  China,  raw 
mSk,  camletA,  and  cotton  yarn,  are  taken  to  Rcesia,  and  the  returns  are 
made  in  Ibrs,  gun  barrels,  and  looks,  cntlery,IUHsian  leather,  and  othe# 
Russian  manufactures.  The  currency  of  Kokan  consisls  of  gold  tiDas, 
^qual  to  abotit  eight  rupees  in  value,  and  a  small  silver  coin,  ealled  a 
tunkha,  nearly  equivalent  to  half  a  nipeer 

The  Usbeks  who  came  to  Bombay  were  qaiter  ignorant  of  the  English 
name  and  government.  The  only  Feringis  they  had  any  idea  of  were 
the  Russians.  On  being  asked  what  nation  they  supposed  was  the 
sovereign  of  Hindust4n,  they  said  they  thought  it  was  like  Kfcbul'and 
Kandahar,  under  some  Mussulman  government;  they  expressed  great 
horror  at  the  Sikhs  not  allowing  the  Mdhammedan  religion  to  be  pub* 
lidy  peiformed  in  the  PUg4b.  They  had  first  of  all  intended  to  go  to 
tMhi,  and  thence  to  Calcutta,  but  this  circumstance  prevented  theffi; 
Tliey  had  strong  letters  of  recoi^inendation  from  Dost  Mi/KAimntf  of 
K4bnl  to  Sultan  McBAMifn>KBAKof  Befitewar,  &c.They  weregenerally 
liberal  and  well-informed.  The  yomg  man  bad  read  most  of  the  Persian 
classics,  and  spoke  Persian  very  well.  They  were  much  astonished  at 
every  thing  they  saw  at  Bombay,  which  they  compared  to  the  Chinese 
city  of  Yarkend.  I  took  tbem  a  trip  in  the  small  etoimet,  which  they 
oonsidered  as  the  work  of  magic,  nor  ootid  I  explain  the  effects  of 
ateam  so  as  to  remove  that  idea.  His  Majesty's  ship  Melville,  being 
in  the  harbour,  I  caitied  them  on  board  her.  At  first  they  could  not  be 
persnaded  that  it  was  a  ship :  they  thodght  it  was  a  wooden  fortress, 
erected  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  some  extraordinary  power.  Sub* 
aeqnently,  however,  when  they  found  she  actually  floated,  they  were 
more  astonished  at  what  they  called  the  great  boat,  for  they  had  no 
word  to  express  a  ship  in  their  language,  nor  had  they  even  seen  any 
thing  larger  than  the  ferry  boats  on  the  Oxus,  and  the  country  vessels 
in  which  they  came  to  Bombay.  Difierent  from  most  Asiatics,  they  shewed 
a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  and  examined  every  thing  narrowly :  they 
measured  the  ship  by  the  number  of  paces  they  took,  and  the  cannon 
ball  by  its  apparent  weight ;  but  what  astonished  them  most  of  all  was 
the  firing  cannon  with  a  lock  like  that  of  a  gun,  and  ignition  as  produced 
by  a  percussion  tube.  A  native  having  illumioated  his  house  with  gas, 
I  took  them  to  see  it :  here  again  they  could  Hot  account  for  such  an 
effect,  except  as  produced  by  magic;  they  fi^uehtly  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  fingUdimaii  would  eome  to  their  country,  and  professed 
tli^ir  readiness  to  assist  him  in  penetratmg  eVeUr  into  Chinese.  T artary ; 
hxMt  they  Said  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  enter  China  proper ; 
2  c 
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they  inTaiiably  spoke  of  China  by  the  name  Ejitbli  (catbay)  and  the 
emperor  as  the  Khfikhlm.  Rttssia»  they  called  Uriis.  They  were  highly 
amused  at  the  races,  bat  said  theirs  which  are  held  once  a  year  were 
▼ery  superior.  The  English  ladies  they  admired  very  much,  but  assert- 
ed their  own  were  as  £&ir  and  had  more  colour.  The  dress  of  the 
Usbeks  is  generally  a  small  round  cap  of  ermine,  a  large  flowing  robe 
with  an  under  dress  and  broad  flowing  trowsera ;  like  the  Usmanlooi 
they  wear  a  broad  leathern  belt  round  the  waist.  When  they  go  oat 
they  always  wear  boots  of  black  or  shagreen  leather ;  their  arms  were 
Chinese  short  swords,  and  matchlocks  with  Russian  barrels  and  daggers. 

They  mentioned  the  fact  of  dreadful  earthquakes  having  occurred  is 
their  country  about  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  Cholera  also  had  ez« 
tended  its  ravages  to  the  territory  of  their  Khan. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  that  this  information  was  collected 
casually  and  in  the  course  of  many  conversations  I  had  with  these  per* 
eons;  there  may  be  some  ezaggerHtion,  but  I  believe  it  may  generatty 
be  depended  upon.  The  Usbeks  are  a  very  straightforward*  honest,  and 
simple  people,  very  unlike  the  Persiaq^  or  other  Asiatics,  and  much  more 
approaching  in  their  disposition  and  manners  to  Europeans.  With  regard 
to  the  rebellion  of  JaHANoia  KaojBB  in  Chinese  Tartary,  the  truth  of 
what  they  stated  was  fully  borne  out  and  verified  by  Mr.  Lindsat,  the 
late  Secretary  to  the  Select  Committee  at  Canton. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kokan,  I  have  appended  to  this  memoir  a  map*  of  Centrsl 
Asia,  drawn  up  from  the  best  authorities  within  my  reach.  The 
following  genealogical  table  will  also  be  useful  to  shew  the  descent  of 
UzBBK,  the  founder  of  this  horde,  from  CbbmoSz  Kbam. 

Alavcora,  widow  of  Duaban  BaviUi. 

I 
TuMBNAi  Khan 

_J 

Hm^tchir,  sarnamed 
CHBNGiz  Khan 

I 


I  I   '  I  i 

TuLui     Chu'cbi'  Ja'obata  I  Gataib. 

I ^1  TiKva. 

Uzbbb.       Noobai. 

The  tribes  collected  by  Uzbbk  conquered  Transoziana,  &c. 
The  NooBAi  horde  was  subdued  by  the  Russians^  and  these  Tartns 
are  now  scattered  throughout  Siberia. 


*  We  regret  heing  obliged  to  oaiit  this  map»  whidi  liowever  aooeamly 
taini  no  matter  new  to  geography,  beyond  perhapa  the  extenaion  of  the  swmy  af 
the  Khan  of  Kokan»  aa  for  north  aa  the  riyer  Irtiah.  Aay  good  m^  of  Ccatial 
Asia  will  be  sufficieat  to  elacidate  the  memoir.<»£A« 
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Jl.—Nateofa  PUgrmuige  mkkrtakem  hy  as  Usbek  and  hU  two  Smufiwrn 
Kkakend  or  Kokam,  m  Tartary,  thnmgh  RuMtia,  Sfc.  to  Mecca,  Obtained 
in  converoationwitk  the  parties,  hy  W.  H.  Wathsn,  Esq.  SfC, 
Aboat  fourteen  yean  ago,  A .  D.  1 820.  our  father  bad  aboase  and  small 
estate  in  the  city  of  Kokan:  this  he  sold  for  four  bandred  gold  pieces,  (a 
tila  of  Kokan  is  equal  to  about  eight  rupees,)  or  rather  more  than  three 
tiionsand  rapees,  and  having  determined  to  abandon  worldly  cares,  and 
eommence  a  religioas  life,  he  took  leave  of  all  bis  friends  and  rehttiont, 
and  proceeded  on  a  journey,  with  the  view  of  performing  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  We  went  from  Kokan  to 
Tftsbkend,  which  is  eight  days  journey  of  a  caravan :  this  is  a  large 
city»  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  had  been  lately  taken  by  our  king  from 
YuNis  Khoja's  sons ;  their  father  had  held  it  as  a  fief  from  our 
government.  At  T4shkend  we  waited  some  days,  until  the  caravan 
for  Russia  took  its  departure :  the  caravan  consisted  of  about  50  or  60 
persons,  mostly  Bokhtot  and  Tashkend  people.  From  Tashkend  we 
then  proceeded  to  a  fortified  town,  called  Turkistan,  of  rather  smaller 
consequence  than  T&shkend.  Leaving  this  city,  we  arrived  in  about  ten 
days  at  a  small  place  named  Soz&k.  After  this,  we  saw  no  more  fixed 
habitations,  until  we  had  entered  the  Russian  territory.  The  country 
ccmsisted  of  immense  Steppes  of  pasture  land,  the  grass  growing  to 
«  prodigious  height,  and  it  was  occupied  by  hordes  of  Kuzz^s,  who 
dwelt  in  small  black  tents,  and  ranged  about  from  place  to  place. 
After  passing  throngh  the  hordes  of  Kuzzdks  subject  to  our  sovereign* 
we  arrived  at  the  river  called  the  Kdk-Sd,  and  on  crossing  it 
found  the  country  occupied  by  Kuzz&ks,  dependent  on  the  Russian 
•king,  (AIl  Padshah,  or  White  King.)  We  then  arrived  at  a  small  place 
called  Shumi :  here  the  Russians  collected  a  toll  from  the  people 
of  the  caravan ;  but  on  being  told  we  were  pilgrims,  they  left  us  alone ; 
the  caravan  dispersed  at  Shumf.  We  staid  at  this  town  two  months* 
and  lodged  with  a  Nogai  Tartar.  We  were  two  months  on  our  journey 
from  Tashkend  to  the  Russian  territory.  We  hired  three  kibitkas 
irom  the  Nogais,  and  went  in  fifteen  days  to  Omsk,  which  is  a  large 
fortified  town.  The  Russian  soldiers,  dressed  like  yours^  stopped 
vt%  at  the  gates,  but  on  being  told  we  were  pilg^rims,  aUowed  us  to  pass. 
We  staid  ten  days  there  with  a  Nogai.  We  got  a  passport  in  the 
Rnsstan  language,  from  a  great  man,  whom  they  called  General;  he  had 
long  festoons  of  gold  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  and  was  dressed  in 
black  (dark-green).  We  left  Omsk,  and  after  passing  through  many 
places,  the  names  of  which  we  do  not  remember,  we  arrived  at  a  very 
large  and  ancient  city,  called  Kaz&n.    We  were  aUowed  to  pass  at  the 

gates  on  shewing  the  passport  we  had  obtained  at  Omsk.    We  travel* 
2  c  2 
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led  in  kibitkas,  or  carnages  drawn  by  one  horse.     We  staid  four  months 
at  Kadln,  during  which  was  the  month  of  Ramazan  ;  we  lived  with 
a  Nogai  Tartar.     "We  resolved  to  go  by  water  thence  to  Astrakii&n, 
(the  journey  by  land  takes  forty  days.)    At  abo«t  one  how's  distanoe 
from   Kaz6n,    we  came   to  a    large  river*,   and  we  embarked  witk 
«evenrl  other  merchants,  Tartars,  and  Russians,  on  board  a  large  host 
•about  the  size  of  a  pat^a  ;  the  owner  of  the  boat  was  a  Russian.    About 
half  way  to  Astrakhan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  nver,  our  boat  came  ts 
andior  off  a  large  town  named  Sarat,  where  we  staid  six  days:  lius  towi 
is  smaller  and  more  modem  than  Kazan.     We  then  embarked,  and 
arrived  at  Astrakhan  in  about  forty-four  days  after  leaving  Kazin. 
*We  were  stopped  at  the  gates  by  the  guard ;  after  ezaminiBg  omr  pass- 
port, they  let  us  pass ;  they  were  dressed  like  your  people,  except  tint 
their  clothes  were  black  (meaning daik-green).  We  staid  one  month  wilk 
a  Nog^i  there,  as  it  was  winter,  and  the  country  difficult  to  travel,  owing 
to  the  snow  and  ice.    After  this,  we  hired  kibitkas,  and  in  twenty  davi 
arrived  at  a  town  where  the  Sidtan  of  the  Nogais  resides.    We  caonot 
correctly  recollect  the  name  of  the  place,  but  it  was  something  like 
Cvel.    Three  days  Journey  from  thence,  we  met  with  a  river  or  braodi 
of  the  sea,  where  was  a  Russian  fort,  with  a  small  detachment  of  mOi* 
tary ;  our  passport  was  again  looked  at.   We  then  crossed  over  and  came 
to  a  desert  of  one  day's  journey  in  the  carriages  aforesaid;  after  wbk^ 
we  reached  a  village  of  the  Cherkes  (Circassians) :  they  gave  qb  a  golds 
who  brought  us  to  a  Muhammedan  village,  whence  we  went  with  t 
caravan  to  Hunufa  (Hanapa).     We  had  now  entered  the  Roman- (Tuik- 
ish)  territories.     After  a  stay  of  ten  days  at  that  place,  we  teek  ddp, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Rdm  (Constantinople)  ;  here  we  hired  a  house  fer 
three  or  four  rupees  per  month,  staid  in  tiiat  city  four  months,  and  passed 
over  in  a  boat  to  Eskudari.     We  here  purchased  horses,  and  proceeded 
on  horseback  through  many  vUlages  and  towns  until  after  forty  or  fifty 
days,  we  arrived  at  Sh&m  (Damascus).     We  hired  a  house  in  thb  dtf, 
where  we  staid  some  time.   We  wished  to  visit  Jerusalem,  but  the  coim* 
try  was  in  such  a  disturbed  state,  that  we  could  not  go  for  fear  of  the 
plundering  Arabs.     We  then  travelled  to  a  town  called  Ghaza,  and 
thence  to  Ebirish,  whence  we  went  in  twenty-five  days  to  Cairo,  the 
capital  of  £g3rpt ;  here  we  hired  a  house  and  remained  three  monllis. 
We  then  left  for  Suez,  which  port  we  reached  on  camels  in  four  days; 
here  we  embarked  on  board  a  vessel,  and  arrived  at  Judda  in  seventeen 
days.     We  put  on  the  dress  of  pilgrims  on  board  ship  four  days  before 
we  arrived  at  Judda.   We  reached  Mecca  in  two  days  on  camels;  arrived 
^ere  in  the  month  of  Ramz&n.   We  hired  a  house  there  at  four  doilars 

•  The  Volga. 
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per  mtniem,  and  after  the  pilgrimage  was  performed,  we  went  with  a 
cttravan  to  Medina,  where  we  arriTed  in  twelve  days.   From  Medina  we 
eime  to  Yambo,  a  sea^port ;  thence  we  took  ship  to  Cossier,  thence  in 
four  days  we  reached  Kenneh;  we  then  dropped  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
whence  we  went  to  Alexandria;  there  we  took  ship,  and  sailed  to  a  place 
called  Adania ;  we  thence  journeyed  to  a  town  called  Katahia,  thence  to 
fioona,  then  to  another  town  called  Adania,  Scutari,  and  Rdm.     At 
Constantinople  we  were  directed  by  the  Scntan'a  minister  to  apply  to 
the  Roman  ambassador  for  another  passport.  We  took  ship  and  arrived 
St  Taridska*.     Here  we  saw  a  large  Russian  fort.    Thence  we  came  to 
Astrakhan,  from  which  place  we  proceeded  round  the  head  of  the 
Caspian  to  the  city  of  Orenbourg ;  thence  we  went  to  a  place  called 
Kezziljer,  the  last  town  in  the  Russian  territories.    About  twelve  or 
thirteen  days  after  passing  through  the  hordes  of  wandering  Kuzz&ks, 
we  crossed  the  Kiik-Su  river,  and  happily  re-entered    our  prince's 
territory.   On  both  sides  this  river  are  hordes  of  roving  Kuzzdks ;  those 
to  the  north  are  under  Russia,  to  the  south  under  our  king.  The  river  is 
Tery  broad,  and  at  times  very  full  of  water ;  its  current  is  very  strong. 
We  arrived  after  thirty  days  on  camels  at  Sozik ;  hence  we  bent  our 
ateps  to  Turkistan,  Tashkend,  and  Kokan.  When  we  arrived,  the  Khan, 
our  king,  had  just  returned  from  his  campaign  in  Chinese  Tartary ; 
whither  he  bad  gone  to  assist  Jbhangir  Khoja   Wano.     JsHANoia 
Ehoja  was  no  rebel,  as  treated  by  the  Chinese.  His  ancestors  were  the 
aovereigns  of  the  country  before  the  Chinese  conquered  it,  that  is  of 
Kashgar.    Our  prince  in  some  degp%e  failed  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Chinese  ;  this  was  owing  to  Jbbangir  Khoja's  not  joining  him 
cordially.     Our  prince  could  not  infuse  confidence  into  his  mind,  and 
JsBANoiR  wanted  to  conquer  the  country  for  himself.  The  consequence 
of  that  campaign,  however,  was  that  the  Chinese  agreed  to  our  king's 
supremacy  over  their  Muhammedan  subjects ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  to 
keep  the  country  in  order,  and  be  responsible  for  the  Kirghiz  and 
Muhammedan  population.     After  our  return,  our  father  waited  on  the 
Shbkb-ul  Islam,  who  paid  him  great  attention,  as  did  all  the  ulema, 
and  people  in  general;  but  his  other  four  sons  died,  on  which  he  set  out 
with  ns  and  our  mother  pn  a  second  pilgrimage,  both  our  parents  being 
determined  to  leave  their  bones  in  the  holy  land.   Our  good  father  how- 
ever died  at  Somniany.    In  the  first  instance  our  400  tilas  (gold  pieces) 
carried  ixa  to  Mecca.    After  all  our  expenditure  there,  we  had  ooe 
hundredt  left,  and  on  this  we  subsisted  on  our  way  back.    We  were 
seven  years  in  performing  our  first  pilgrimage^  and  returning  to  oar 
own  country.  We  had  no  anxiety  about  being  short  in  cash,  as  we  knew 
•  Tagsnrog?  t  Rupees  800, 
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.we  had  God  for  our  protector,  a^d  ^at  he  would  bring  us  through  tD 
•dverstties,  according  to  hia  holy  and  immutable  decreea. 

The  two  young  men,  from  whom  I  gleaned  the  above  particnkn, 
came  to  Bombay  in  the  aoite  of  the  vexir  of  Kokan  ;  their  namea  were 
Haji  Shah  Kv'iA  and  HajI  Shah  KALVKnaa ;  they  were  very  yoong 
when  they  performed  the  pilg^rimage,  being  now  only  about  thirty  and 
twenty-six  jrears  of  age  respectively.  They  have  received  a  very  good 
education,  having  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  principal  Penian 
authors,  and  are  well  yersed  in  Muhammedan  science ;  their  &ther 
was  a  Mulla  or  Doctor  of  Law,  and  received  his  edocation  partly  it 
Kokan,  and  partly  at  Bokhara ;  he  also  travelled  to  Kabul  to  become 
initiated  in  Sdfeism  by  a  famous  nakshbandy  pir  or  seer  of  that  place. 

III. — SurtfpeoM  Speeulaiions  on  Buddhism.  By  B.  H.  HoocaoK,  E$f. 

C.  S.  Resident  at  Nipal,  SfC. 

In  the  late  M.  Abbl  Rbm  usat*8  review  of  my  sketch  of  Buddhism, 
(Journal  des  Savans,  Mai,  1831,)  with  the  perusal  of  which  I  ban 
just  been  favoured  by  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  there  occurs  (p.  263)  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  "  L'une  des  croyances  les  plus  importantea,  et  celk 
aur  la  quelle  Vessai  de  M.  Hodoson  fournit  le  moins  de  lami^res,  eat 
celle  des  av6nemens  on  incarnations  (avatdra),  Le  nom  de  Tatkd^eit 
(avenu*)  qu'on  donne  It  Sakia  n'est  point  expliqu6  dans  son  m^moire; 
et  quant  aux  incarnations,  le  religieux  dont  les  reponses  ont  foumlla 
substance  de  ce  m^moire,  ne  semble  pas  en  reconnoitre  d'autres  qae 
celles  des  sept  Bouddhas.  II  est  pourtant  certain  qu'on  en  compte  une 
infinite  d'autres;  et  les  lamas  du  Tibet  se  consid^rent  eux  m^mea  cooune 
autant  de  divinitds  incarn^es  pour  le  salut  des  hommes." 

I  confess  I  am  somewhat  surprised  by  these  observations,  since  what- 
ever degree  of  useful  information  relative  to  Buddhism  my  essa^a  in 
the  Calcutta  and  London  Transactions  may  furnish,  they  profeaa  not  to 
give  any,  (save  ex  vi  necessitatis)  concerning  the  '  veritable  nonaeni' 
of  the  system.  And  in  what  light,  I  pray  you,  is  sober  sense  to  regard 
*<  une  infinite"  of  phantoms,  challenging  belief  in  their  hbtorical  exis- 
tence as  the  founders  and  propagators  of  a  given  code  of  laws  ?  Tlie 
Lallita  Vistara  gravely  assigns  505,  or  according  to  another  copy,  550, 
Uvatdrs  to  Sakta  alone.  Was  I  seriously  to  incline  to  the  task  of 
collecting  and  recording  all  that  is  attributed  to  these  palpable  nonenti^ 
ties  ?  or,  was  it  merely  desired  that  I  should  explain  the  rationale  of  the 
doctrine  of  incarnation  ?  If  the  latter  only  be  the  desideratum,  here  is 
a  summary  recapitulation  of  what  I  thought  I  had  already  sufficiently 
explained. 

*  A  radical  mistake ;  see  the  sequd. 
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The  scale  of  Baaddha  perfectibility  has  countless  degrees,  several  of 
mrhich  towards  the  summit  express  attributes  really  divine,  however 
short  of  the  transcendental  glory  of  a  tathdgata  in  nirvritii.  Never- 
theless, these  attributes  appertain  to  persons  subject  to  mortal  births 
and  deaths,  of  which  the  series  is  as  little  limited  as  is  that  scale  of 
<rumulative  merits  n  to  which  it  expressly  refers.  But,  if  the  scale  of. 
increasing  merits,  with  proportionate  powers  in  the  occupiers  of  each 
grade,  have  almost  infinite  extent,  and  yet  mortal  birth  cleave  to  every 
grade  bat  the  very  highest,  what  wonder  that  men-gods  should  be 
common  ?  or,  that  the  appearance  again  in  the  flesh,  of  beings,  who  are 
far  more  largely  gifted  than  the  greatest  of  the  devatas,  should  be 
called  an  avatdr  ?  Such  avatars,  in  all  their  successive  mortal  advents 
till  they  can  reach  the  estate  of  a  tathdgata,  are  the  arhantas,  and  the 
bodhisatwas,  the  praty4ka  and  the  frdvaka-Buddhaa.  They  are  gode 
and  far  more  than  gods  ;  yet  they  were  originally,  and  still  quoad  birth 
and  death  are,  mere  men.  When  I  stated  that  the  divine  Lamas  of 
Tibet  are,  in  fact,  arhantas ;  but  that  a  very  gross  superstition  had 
wrested  the  just  notion  of  the  character  of  the  latter  to  its  own  use,  I 
thought  I  had  enabled  every  reader  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  that  marvel 
of  human  folly,  the  immortal  mortals,  or  present  palpable  divinities  of 
Tibet!  How  few  and  easy  the  steps  from  a  theory  of  human  perfecti* 
bility,  with  an  apparently  interminable  metempsychosis,  to  a  practical 
tenet  such  as  the  Tibetans  hold  ! 

But  RsMUSAT  speaks  of  the  incarnations  of  the  tathdgatas :  this  is 
a  mistake,  and  a  radical  one.  A  tathdgata  may  be  such  whilst  yet 
lingering  in  the  flesh  of  that  mortal  birth  in  which  he  reached  this 
supreme  grade ; — and  here,  by  the  way,  is  another  very  obvious  founda- 
tion for  the  Tibetan  extravagance — ^but  when  once,  by  that  body's  decay, 
the  tathdgata  has  passed  into  turvritti,  he  can  never  be  again  incar- 
nated. The  only  true  and  proper  Buddha  is  the  Maha  Ydnika  or  Tathd- 
gata Buddha,  Such  are  all  the  '  sapta  Buddha;'  of  whom  it  is  abundantly 
certain  that  not  one  ever  was,  or  by  the  principles  of  the  creed,  could 
be,  incarnated.  Sakta's  incarnations  all  belong  to  the  period  preced* 
ing  his  becoming  a  Tathdgata,  Absolute  quietism  is  the  enduring  state 
of  a  Tathdgata  :  and,  had  it  been  otherwise.  Buddhism  would  have  been 
justly  chargeable  with  a  more  stupendous  absurdity  than  that  from 
which  Rbmusat  in  vain  essays  to  clear  it.  *  Plusieurs  absolus — ^plu- 
sieurs  iniinis'  there  are  ;  and  they  are  bad  enough,  though  the  absolute 
infinity  be  restricted  to  the  fruition  of  the  subject.  But  the  case  would 
have  been  tenfold  worse  had  activity  been  ascribed  to  these  beings ; 
for  we  should  then  have  had  an  unlimited  number  of  infinite  ruling  provi- 
dences I  The  infinite  of  the  Buddhists  is  never  incarnated;  nor  the  finite 
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of  the  Brahmans.  Avatdrs  are  an  essential  and  consistent  part  of  Brsli* 
ttanism — an  nnessential  and  inconsistent  part  of  Bnddhisoi :  and  there  if 
always  this  material  difference  between  theova^rof  the  former  aodof  the 
latter,  that  whereas  in  theoneit  is  an  incarnation  of  the  supreme  and  ia^ 
finite  spirit,  for  recognised  purposes  of  creation  or  mle ;  in  the  other,  it 
is  an  incarnation  of  a  mere  human  spirit — ( however  approiimated  bjitt 
own  efforts  to  the  infinite)  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  impossible  to  ay, 
eonsisteutfy  with  the  prineipiet  of  the  creed,  lexdudeherealloonaideratioa 
of  the  dhfdni,  or  celestial  Buddhas,  because  Rsmosat's  reference  is  ei« 
pressly  to  the  seven  mdmuhi  or  human  ones. 

The  word  tathagata  is  reduced  to  its  elements,  and  esCplained  in  three 
ways — 1st,  thus  gone,  which  liieans  gone  in  such  a  manner  that  he  (the 
tathdgata)  will  never  appear  again  ;  births  haviog  been  cloaed  by  tbf 
attainment  of  perfection.  2nd,  thue  got  or  obtained,  which  is  to  say, 
(cessation  of  births)  obtained,  degree  by  degree^  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed in  theBanddha  scriptures,  and  by  observance  of  the  precepts  thmn 
laid  down.  Srd,  thue  gone,  that  is,  gone  as  it  (birth)  came — the  pjr* 
rhonic  interpretation  of  those  who  hold  that  doubt  is  the  end,  asweflss 
beginning,  of  wisdom ;  and  that  that  which  causes  birth,  causes  likewise 
the  ultimate  cessation  of  them,  whether  that '  final  dose'  be  consdoos 
immortality  or  virtual  nothingness.  Thus  the  epithet  tathagata,  so  far 
from  meaning  '  come'  (avenu),  and  implying  incarnation,  as  RsMusAf 
supposed,  signifies  the  direct  contrary,  or  'gone  for  ever,'  and  expressly 
announces  the  impossihility  of  incarnation ;  and  this  according  to  all 
the  schools,  sceptical,  theistic,  and  atheistic. 

I  shall  not,  I  suppose,  be  again  asked  for  the  incarnations  of  the 
tathdgatae*.  Nor,  I  fancy,  will  any  philosophical  peruser  of  the  above 
etymology  of  this  important  word  have  much  hesitation  in  refnshlg,  M 
this  ground  alone,  any  portion  of  his  serious  attention  to  the  '  infinite* 
of  Buddhist  avatars,  such  as  they  really  are.  To  my  mind  they  belong 
to  the  very  same  category  of  mythological  shadows  with  the  infini^  of 
distinct  Buddhas,  which  latter,  when  I  first  disdosed  it  as  a  fact  in  rt- 
lation  to  the  belief  of  these  sectaries,  led  me  to  warn  my  readers  "  to 
keep  a  steady  eye  upon  the  authoritative  assertion  of  the  old  scriptnreli 
that  Sakta  is  the  7th  and  last  of  the  Buddhasf." 

The  purpose  of  my  two  essa3rs  on  Buddhism  was  to  sdze  and  render 
intelligible  the  leading  and  least  absurd  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
these  religionists,  in  order  to  fiacilitate  to  my  countrymen  tlie  atody  of 

*  To  the  question,  wliat  is  the  tatkdgata,  the  most  holy  of  Buddhist  scripttiei 
returneth  for  answer,  *  It  does  not  come  again,  it  does  not  come  again.' 
t  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvL  p.  445, 
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■an  entirely  new  and  difficult  subject  in  those  original  Sanscrit  authori- 
ties* which  I  had  discovered  and  placed  within  their  reach,  but  no  living^ 
interpreters  of  which,  I  knew,  were  accessible  to  them,  in  Bengal  or 
in  Europe. 

I  had  no  pui^se,  nor  have  I,  to  meddle  with  the  interminable  sheer 
tbiordities  of  the  Bauddha  philosophy  or  religion  ;  and,  had  I  not  been 
ca]]ed  upon  for  proofs  of  the  numerous  novel  statements  my  two  essays 
contained,  I  should  not  probably  have  recurred  at  all  to  the  topic.  But 
Mnsible  of  the  prevalent  literary  scepticism  of  our  day  and  race,  I  have 
answered  that  call,  and  furnished  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a  copi- 
t^os  selection  from  those  original  works  which  I  had  some  years  previ  • 
Dusly  discovered  the  existence  of  in  Nipal.     I  trust  that  a  further  con- 
sideration of  my  two  published  essays,  as  illustrated  by  the  new  paper 
just  mentioned,  will  suffice  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  my  continental 
readers  most  of  those  doubts  of  Remus  at,  the  solution  of  which  does 
not  necessarily  imply  conversancy  on  my  part  with  details  as  absurd  as 
intermmible,     I  cannot,  however,  be  answerable  for  the  mistakes  of  my 
commentators.     One  signal  one,  on  the  part  of  the  lamented  author  in 
question,  I  have  just  discussed  :  others  of  importance  I  have  adverted 
to  elsewhere  :  and  I  shall  here  confine  mvself  to  the  mention  of  one 
tnore  belonging  to  the  review  from  which  I  have  quoted.     In  speaking 
of  the  classification  of  the  people,  Rsm usat  considers  the  vajra  achdrya 
to  be  laics  ;  which  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  they  and  they  alone 
tx>n8titute  the  clergy.     The  bkikshuka  can  indeed  perform  some  of  the 
lower  offices  of  religion :  but  the  vaJra  achdrya  soldy  are  competent 
to  the  discharge  of  the  higher ;  and;  m  pomt  of  feet,  are  the  only  real 
clergy.    That  the  distinction  of  derus  et  laicus  in  this  creed  is  alto- 
gether an  anomaly,  resulting  from  the  decay  of  the  primitive  asceticism 
of  the  sect,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  elsewhere  and  cannot  afford 
room  for  repetition  in  this  place. 

The  critics  generally  have  been,  I  observe,  prompt  to  adopt  my  cau- 
tion relative  to  local  superstitions,  as  opposed  to  the  original  creed  of 
the  Bauddhas.  But  they  have  carried  their  caution  too  far,  and  by  so 
doing,  have  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  and  suspicion  over  things  sufficiently 
entitled  to  exemption  therefrom.     AUow  me,  then,  to  reverse  the  medal, 

•  Nearly  50  vola.  in  Saoscrit,  and  four  times  as  many  in  the  langvage  of  Tibet, 
were  sent  by  mc  to  Calcutta  between  the  years  1824,  and  30.  The  former  bad 
'■ever  been  before  heard  of,  nor  the  latter  poBsessed,  by  Eoropeani. 

[See  the  notices  of  the  contents  of  the  Tibetan  works  and  their  Sanscrit  originals 
kf  M.  CsoMA  DB  Kanas,  and  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  in  the  3rd  yoI.  Glean- 
iBgty  and  1st  vol.  Journal.  As.  Soc. — E». 
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and  to  shew  the  groundfi  upon  which  a  great  degree  of  certainty  ant 
nniformity  may  always  be  presumed  to  exist  in  reference  to  this  cree^ 
be  it  professed  where  it  may. 

Buddhism  arose  in  an  age  and  country  celebrated  for  literature ;  ani 
the  consequence  was,  that  its  doctrine  and  discipline  were  fixed  by  meaDs 
of  one  of  the  most  perfect  languages  in  the  world  (Sanscrit),  during,  or 
immediately  after,  the  age  of  its  founder. 

Nor,  though  furious  bigots  dispersed  the  sect,  and  attempted  to 
destroy  its  records,  did  they  succeed  in  the  latter  attempt.  The  refogaet 
found,  not  only  safety,  but  protection,  and  honour,  in  the  immeMtbi 
adjacent  countries,  whither  they  safely  conveyed  most  of  their  boob 
and  where  those  books  still  exist,  either  in  the  original  Sanscrit,  or  ia 
most  carefully-made  translations  fix>m  it.  The  Sata  Sahasrika,  Prtju 
Paramita,  and  the  nine  Dharmas,  discovered  by  me  in  Nipal,  are  aaindii* 
putably  original  evidence  of  Buddhism  as  the  Vidas  and  Puranu  are  of 
Brahmanism.  The  ITcfA^yar  of  Tibet  has  been  jirovecf  to  have  been  render* 
ed  into  Tibetan  from  Sanscrit,  with  pains  and  fidelity  :  and  if  the  nuner* 
ous  books  of  the  Burmese  and  Ceylonese  be  not  originals,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  translated  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Buddhism,  and  thatdiey 
were  rendered  into  a  language  (high  Prakrit)  which,  from  its  dm 
affinity  to  that  of  the  original  books  of  the  sect,  (Sanscrit,)  nmst  have 
afforded  the  translators  every  facility  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labom. 

But  if  the  Buddhists,  whether  of  the  continent  or  islands  of  India, 
or  of  the  countries  beyond  the  former,  still  possess  and  conanlt  tbe 
primitive  scriptures  of  their  faith,  either  in  the  original  langwage,  or  » 
careful  trtmskUioHS,  made  in  the  best  age  of  their  chaurch — wbcnitan,  I 
would  fain  know,  should  European  scholars,  from  their  etndy,  tnoeaaant- 
ly  prate  about  mere  local  rites  and  opinions,  constituting  the  substance 
of  whatever  is  told  to  the  intelligent  traveller  by  the  present  profeaeon 
of  this  faith  in  diverse  regions — nay,  constituting  the  substance  of 
whatever  he  can  glean  from  their  books  ?  In  regard  to  Nipal,  itii 
just  as  absurd  to  insinuate,  that  the  Prafna  Paramita^  and  the  nine 
Dharmas  were  composed  in  that  country,  and  have  exdusive  xefereoce 
to  it,  as  to  say  that  the  Hebrew  Old,  or  Cireek  New,  Testament  «ai 
composed  in  and  for  Italy,  France,  or  Spain  exclusively.  Nor  is  it 
much  less  absurd  to  affirm,  that  the  Buddhism  of  one  country  ia  etsesr 
tially  unlike  the  Buddhism  of  any  and  every  other  country  professing 
it,  than  it  would  be  to  allege  the  same  of  Christianity. 

Questionless,  in  the  general  case,  documentary  is  superior  to  veiW 
evidence.  But  the  superiority  is  not  without  limit :  and  where»ontke 
one  hand,  the  books  referred  to  by  our  closet  students  are  BumoM 
and  difficult,  and  respect  an  entirely  new  subject,  whilst,  on  the  otfaff 
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bandy  our  penoiud  inqabren  hare  time  and  opportumty  at  comnumd* 
and  can  qaestion  and  crow^qnestion  intelligent  witneaaes,  the  result  of 
an  appeal  to  the  living  oracles  will  oft  times  prove  as  valuable  as  that 
el  one  to  the  dead. 

Let  the  doeet  student,  then,  give  reasonable  laith  to  the  traveller* 
even  upon  this  subject ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  general  intellectaal 
inferiority  of  the  orientals  of  our  day,  or  the  plastic  facility  of  change 
pecoliar  to  every  form  of  polytheism,  let  him  not  suppose  that  the  living 
loUowers  of  Buddha  otamoi  be  profitably  interrogated  touching  the  creed 
they  live  and  die  in ;  and,  above  all,  let  him  not  presume  that  a  religion 
fixed,  at  its  earliest  period,  by  means  of  a  noble  written  language,  has 
no  identity  of  character  in  the  several  countries  where  it  is  now  pro- 
feased,  notwithstanding  that  that  identity  has  been  guarded,  up  to  this 
day,  by  the  possession  and  use  of  original  scriptures,  or  of  faithful  trans- 
lations from  them,  which  were  made  in  the  best  age  of  this  church. 

For  myself,  and  with  reference  to  the  latter  pcnnt,  I  can  safely  say 
that  my  comparisons  of  the  emstmg  Buddhism  of  Nipal,  with  that  of 
Tibet,  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  and  Ceylon,  as  reported  by  our  local 
inquirers,  as  well  as  with  that  of  ancient  India  itself,  as  evidenced  by 
the  sculptures  of  Gya*,  and  of  the  cave  temples  of  Aurungabad,  have 
satisfied  me  that  this  faith  possesses  as  much  identity  of  character  in 
an  times  and  places  as  any  other  we  know,  of  equal  antiquity  and 
diffusionf. 

*  See  tlie  exphmatioii  of  these  seulpturei  by  a  Nipaleae  Buddbist  in  the  Qiur« 
lirly  Orientil  Magaiine,  No.  XIV.  pp.  218,  222i. 

f  Amm  ynci  of  the  clow  agreemeat  of  the  Baaddha  ejMems  of  difereat  coaa* 
trieSy'  we  may  take  tiag  opportamty  of  qvodng  a  private  letter  from  Colonel  Bua* 
WET,  relative  to  the  '  Bvrmete  Philoioidier  Prinoe/  MaKSBAaA  Mbn,  the  kiag 
of  Ava'a  nude. 

**  The  prince  has  been  reading  with  the  greatest  interest  M.  Csoma  de  KOrSs's 
different  translations  from  the  Tibet  scriptnres  in  yoor  Jonmal,  and  he  is  most 
Mudovs  to  oMaia  the  loan  of  some  of  the  many  Tibetan  works,  which  the  Society 
Is  said  to  poMSM.  He  considers  many  of  the  Tibetan  letters  to  be  the  same  as 
6ie  Bnrmese,  partienlarly  the  ft,  m,  a,  and  y.  He  is  partienlarly  anxiovs  to  know, 
if  the  monastery  called  Zedawnna  still  exists  in  Tibet,  where  according  to  theBnr« 
mesa  books,  Godama  dwelt  a  long  time#  and  with  his  attendant  Akanda  jdanted 
a  bough  which  he  had  brought  from  the  great  pipai  tree,  at  Baddha*Oaya.  The 
prince  ia  also  anzioos  to  know  whether  the  people  of  Tibet  wear  their  hair  as  th# 
Burmese  do  ?  how  they  dress,  and  how  their  priests  dress  and  Uto  ?  The  city  is 
i#blch  the  monastery  of  Zedawnna  stood,  is  called  in  the  Bvrmeoe  soriptures 
i%miHfiiJUf  and  the  prince  ingeniously  fancies,  that  Tibet  matt  be  derived  from 
that  word.  The  Burmese  hsTO  no  «,  and  always  use  their  soft  th,  when  they  meet 
With  that  letter  in  Pali  or  foreign  words — ^henoe  probably  T%awotiMi  is  from  soma 
Baascrit  name  Sawot.  I  enclose  a  list  of  countries  and  cities  mentioBed  ia  the 
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P.  S.— Whether  RsMxniA'r'B  '  avena*  be  nnderaeood  loosely,  as  man- 
ing  come,  or  strktly,  as  signifying  oome  to  pass,  it  will  be  eqaslij 
inadmissible  as  the  interpretation  -of  the  word  Tatkd^tOa ;  bectuse 
Tathagata  is  designed  expressly  to  annonnce  that  all  reiteration  and 
contingency  whatever  isbarred  with  respect  to  the  beings  sodesgnated. 
They  cannot  come ;  nor  can  any  thing  oome  to  pass  afllecting  them* 

And  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  mere  use  of  the  word  avenn,  in  the 
past  tense,  does  not  necessarily  imply  such  reiteration  and  conditional 
futurity,  I  answer  that  Rkmusat  clearly  meant  it  to  convey  these  ideas, 
or  what  was  the  sense  of  calling  on  me  for  the  successive  incarnations 
of  these  avenus  ?  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  abaolu.  used  sub- 
stantively, implies  activity.  Perhaps  se,  in  Parisian  propriety  of  speedh 
But  I  use  it  merely  as  opposed  to  relative  with  reference  to  mere  mor- 
tals; and  I  trust  that  the  affirmation— there  are  many  absolates.  many 
infinites,  who  are  nevertheless  inactive — ^may  at  least  be  disUn<^v 
understood.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  tenet 
so  aflirmed  or  stated,  being  only  a  reporter. 
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to  Bittoul.    By  J.  G.  SpiLsauaT.  Egg,  Ben.  Med,  Est.  Plate  XXin. 

In  your  No.  for  November  last,  yon  expressed  a  wish  that  some  one 
should  give  you  a  section  of  the  geological  features  of  the  country  fiom 
Tendukh^i  to  the  hills  south  of  the  Nerbudda.  Opportunity  has  been 
afibrded  me  of  makmg  such  a  trip,  and  as  probably  you  may  not  receive 
an  account  from  one  versed  in  the  subject,  I  send  you  such  notes  as  I 
made  on  the  excursion,  together  with  specimens  of  the  rocks  met  with 

The  conical  hill  to  the  S.  E.  near  Tcndukh^ri  is  the  point  fhmi 
which  I  started,  the  same  to  which  Captain  Frankcin  alludes  in  tiie 
1st  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Physical  Qass  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
and  which  he  describes  as  being  capped  with  basaltic  columns. 

The  specimens  from  this  hiU  are  T 1.  forming  a  pktform  with  T  1  a 
mixed  in  detached  pieces.  Above  the  pUrtfoim  aretrap  bouldera  nsadiing 
BurmeM  writings,  as  -the  scene  of  Godama's  atlvenhirw,  to  wUch  if  the  mti 
site  and  pre«nt  designation  of  each  ean  be  aadgned  f«>m  the  San«rritor  the  TOet 
authorities,  it  wiU  confer  an  importent  tkYor  on  Burmese  literati  "  It  is  lazhU 
interesting  to  see  tiie  spfait  of  inqniry  stirring  in  the  high  place,  of  this  bitt^to 
benighted  nation.  The  information  desired  \a  already  furnished,  and  as  aiishl  ha 
•■pected,  the  Burmese  names  prove  to  be  copied  through  tiie  PraJtrii^  J»mM. 
^Ij  from  tiie  Sanscrit  originals,  in  tiUs  respect  differing  from  the  TXbet-i, 
which  are  tramlatioiu  of  the  same  name.— En.  ^i-'w-ii^ 

•  Avenu  signifies  guod  evenit,  efmtigit,  ttiat  which  hatii  happened—OXcrts.- 
na^r^de  Trecoux.)  Tatkdgata ;  tath&ih^  (what  really  is);^!/.  (known,  oh- 
tamed).-.(WiL>0N's  Sans.  Dict.)-Ei>.  •   ^       i^nown,  oO- 
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to  within  some  50  or  60  feet  of  the  sammit  where  the  columns  T  2  are 
fotmd.  Oncoming  to  which,  one  would  almost  fancy  that  some  vast  tem- 
ple had  heen  thrown  down  hy  an  earthquake.  At  the  very  top  T  3 
was  lying— (see  H.  XXIII.  fig.  1.) 

From  this  hill  to  Beltari  Gh4t,  on  the  Nerhudda,  is  a  distance  of  ahout 
10  miles,  the  first  part  of  the  road  much  intersected  hy  ravines  of  the 
Baranj,  a  considerahle  na]&  rising  in  the  hiUs  north  of  Tendukh^ri;  after 
which  is  the  hlack  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley,  until  you  approach  the 
Nerbadda.  Ahout  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Beltari,  in  a  water-course  of  one  of 
the  ravines  I  obtained  the  accompanying  fossil  remains*,  the  matrix  of 
which  is  (S  C  Bel)  a  conglomerate,  very  similar  to  the  one  forwarded  with 
thefossilsfromSegouni,  on  the  Omar  nadf  near  Umaria.  This  conglomerate 
forms  also  the  bed  of  the  river  at  this  Ghat  (Bel.  1 .)  hut  is  so  friahle  and 
little  coherent  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  specimen ;  it  is  also  accom- 
panied hy  the  same  nodules,  (vide  Bel.  2.) 

On  crossing  the  Nerhudda,  ahout  a  mile  inland,  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion, a  low  detached  range  of  hills,  some  four  or  five  mUes  in  extent,  rising 
to  the  highest  perhaps  200  feet,  is  met  with  B  H  1 ;  first  occurring  at  the 
bottom  ofa  ravine  distant  some  2  or  300  yards  from  the  range  :  the  stra- 
ta running  neariy  east  and  west,  with  veins  of  quartz  (B  H  2)  traversing 
in  the  eamedirection,  varying  from  aline  to  upwards  of  two  inches  breadth. 
Near  is  seen  the  same  conglomerate  (S  C  Bel.)  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  spread  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  country,  if  it  be  the  same  as  mentioned  by  Captain  Franklin, 
as  occurring  at  Janee  Ghat.  I  have  found  it  in'  several  places  along  the 
course  of  the  Nerhudda,  as  far  as  Hoshungabad,  and  one  specimen  I 
picked  up  in  the  bed  of  the  Duhi,  near  Guraw&ra  proper. 

From  this  low  range  toPuttehpoor,  the  country  presents  no  particular 
featore  for  the  geologist.  Near  all  the  rivers,  and  nalas,  ravines  abound  : 
generally  a  light  soil  mixed  with  kankar,  on  which  is  grownf  cotton, 
kodo,  urhur,  juwiur,  and  rain  crops.  At  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  ravines,  the  rich  black  soil  of  the  valley  prevails,  fitted  for  gram, 
wheat,  and  rubee  crops  in  general. 

As  from  this  point  I  proceeded  to  visit  one  of  the  hot-springs,  I  shall 
here  insert  my  remarks  on  the  westernmost  of  them. 

It  is  aitoated  some  14  miles,  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Futtehpoor, 
about  four  miles  in  a  S.  S.  E.  one  from  the  village  of  Kyrie,  be- 
longing to  Lala  Thakur.     A  short  distance  before  reaching  the  spring, 

*  Hie  upper  jaw  of  a  horse. — Ed. 

t  My  obienratioa  does  not  accord  with  that  of  Lieut.  Miles*,  (p.  65  of  your 
Journal.)  Great  quantities  are  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Heren  and  Nerhudda,  but 
in  soil  as  described  above. 
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in  crossing  a  small  naUL  (chiefly  derived  from  tkese  spriags),  the  bed 
vas  formed  by  the  specimens  K 1,  2,  and  3 ;  No.  1  formed  a  eaM  fall 
(«ee  fig.  2,)  and  No.  2,  intersected  the  strata  ranniog  in  a  £.  N.  S. 
direction.  No.  3  being  the  general  bed  of  the  river,  and  giving  it  a 
greyish  appearance. 

.  There  are  two  springs,  distant  some  five  or  six  paces  from  each  otiier, 
the  southern  one  has  been  squared  by  stones  b^g  placed  tank  ftthion, 
forming  an  area  of  about  five  feet  each  way :  the  other  is  left  pretty  ranch 
to  nature ;  depth  about  a  foot  and  half.  Much  gas  is  extricated,  of  an  of< 
fensive  sulphureous  odour,  temperature  114®;  thatof  the  air86^,timemoD» 
(28th  February,  1833.)  At  12  paces  distant,  is  aoold  spring;  the  tern* 
perature  of  which  I  found  to  be  82®.  Of  the  specimens  accompanying* 
K  4  is  the  rock  from  which  the  springs  issue  ;  a  pace  or  two  above,  K  5 
jvits  out ;  K  7,  is  a  rocky  ledge  justbelow  the  junction  of  the  hot  and  cold 
eprings ;  K  6,  is  a  small  detached  hill,  large  masses  of  which  are  lying 
at  the  junction  of  the  springs,  on  which  are  carved  the  yomi,  la  a  water- 
course between  the  hill  K  6,  and  the  springs,  lie  large  rdled  pebbles  of 
different  colors,  jasper,  agate,  and  boulders  of  all  sizes,  preciaely  niwuV 
to  those  at  Futtehpoor  (F.  1 .) 

.  Futtehpoor  (at  which  reside  three  Goand  Rajas)  is  situated  first 
within  the  gorge  of  the  low  range  of  hills  that  form  thesouthem  boond^ 
ary  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  On  passing  through  the  town,  which 
is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Unjon  n^k,  the  road  winds  througli  thelow^ 
hills,  varying  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  composed  of  F  2,  cappei 
with  F  3.  F  2  descends  all  the  way,  and  is  seen  forming  the  bed  of 
the  n41a ;  at  one  place  where  they  crossed  it,  the  rock  puts  on  the  w^ 
pearance  of  a  platform,  covered  with  rough  mortar,  in  which  numerous 
small  siliceous  pebbles  were  mixed.  In  the  nftla  and  all  about,  are  bod- 
ders  of  F  1 ,  as  at  Kyrie  hot  spring.  About  six  miles  round  the  western  end 
of  Chuttuir,  the  road  up  to  this  being  undulated  low  jungle,  tiie 
country  becomes  more  open,  and  the  soil  changes  from  siUoeousto 
decomposed  trap,  small  hillocks  and  ridges  of  which  are  seen  jutliog  up 
in  this  valley.  The  intermediate  spaces,  bemg  the  black  alluvial  soQ 
similar  to  that  of  the  Nerbudda,  had  crops  of  gram  and  wheat  on  them. 
About  four  miles  from  Maljihir  S.  S.  E.  near  a  small  low  range  of  hiOs 
(specimen  M  H)  is  the  other  hot-spring.  The  gas  extricated  is  more 
oiffensive  than  the  Kyrie  one  ;  temp.  134*  air  92**;  time  2  P.  M*  (3fd 
March,  1834,)  cold  sprbg  about  20  paces  ofi;  78*.    This  spring  bubUes 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  the  hills  are  generally  low,  jvt  some  high 
peaks,  as  Chnttair  and  Douria,  (probably  rising  to  800  or  1000  feet  abore  ths 
pUuB,)  are  met  with. 
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vp  much  move  than  tbe  other*  and  a  greater  volome  of  water  issaeB.  It 
has  also  been  radely  enclosed,  and  at  a  short  distance  off  is  a  Mahadeo 
tem|de  in  mins.  M  S  is  the  rock  from  which  the  spring  issues,  and 
M  N  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  G  the  nMa,  some  200  yards  off. 

From  Maljihir  westward  to  Kunchari,  a  ridge  of  trap  is  traced,  which 
crosses  the  rirer  Deinwa  at  this  place,  and  through  which  the  rive^ 
has  cat  its  way ;  changed  into  the  solid  compact  rock  of  D  at  K  1 ;  ^ 
similar  ledge  being  seen  above  the  ford :  the  strata  appear  to  run  nearly 
east  and  west,  with  a  dip  of  about  30^,  in  places  traversed  by  thin  veinf 
of  qoartz  and  agate.  D  at  K  3,  forms  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  ford^ 
while  large  rolled  con^omerates  D  at  K  2,  are  thickly  strewed  in  the  bed/ 
varying  in  size  from  a  small  pebble  to  large  masses,  a  foot  in  diameten 

From  this  to  Pugara  is  about  nine  miles.  After  leaving  the  Deinwa,  tha 
road  is  sandy,  and  a  small  ridge  of  sandstone  is  passed  over,  leading  into 
a  valley  of  black  alluvial  soil,  up  to  the  village  of  Singanama  ;  from 
which  conunences  what  may  be  termed  the  Mahadeo  Hills.  The  road  is 
one  nnvaiied  ascent,  but  by  no  means  steep,  through  a  forest  jungle^ 
(acaroely  any  low  bush  jungle,)  the  rock  of  which  h  a  sandstone,  F  1, 
(and  P  2,  mnchintermixed with  it,)  the  whole verypracticable  for  all  sorts 
<^  baggage,  carts  excepted.  About  seven  miles  from  the  river,  the  chief 
«Boent  in  this  march  is  attained,  and  the  road  keeps  along  the  west  of 
the  ridge,  which  becomes  more  open  and  level  up  to  Pugara,  a  small 
Goand  village,  bdonging  to  a  Thakur.  The  scenery  about  is  very 
IHCturesque:  a  small  niUa,  the  Kanjundeo,  is  in  front,  and  on  every  side 
fine  large  trees  of  mango,  jamin,  mahwa,  semul,  &c. ;  less  than  a  mile 
to  the  eastward  rises  a  small  stream,  the  Eanjun  Koonr,  which  after  a 
very  small  course  falls  over  a  precipitous  rock,  some  3  or  400  feet  per- 
pendicolar ;  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Butkee  Bocrdn.  Tradition 
■ajing  that  it  derived  its  name  fr(Mn  a  young  Goandee  (it  might  add  to 
theromanee  tostyle  her  lovely,  but  judging  from  the  faces  of  this  race  in 
o«r  days,  it  could  not  be  the  truth,)  being  forced  over ;  however  Miss 
Butkee  has  had  her  companions,  as  in  the  days  of  Goand  rule,  obnoxious 
individnak  on  being  brought  b^re  their  ruler,  had  the  laconic  sentence 
of  **Sb«w  him  Butkee  Boor^,"  passed  on  him.  This  n41a,  after  wind- 
mg  through  the  hills,  falls  into  the  Deinwa  at  Pissun. 

FVom  Pugara  to  the  table  land  of  Puchmuree,  the  distance  is  about 
■even miles, the  roadbeing  a  series  of  rocky  sandstoneledges,  occasionally 
intersected  by  small  streams ;  the  road  on  the  whole  is  very  practicable  for 
all  sorts  of  laden  cattle,  there  being  but  one  or  two  places  where  even 
camels  experience  any  thing  like  difficulty.  On  passing  the  last  eleva- 
tion, one  of  the  Kodri  range  (being  the  husks  of  the  kodo  thrown  aside 
by  Mahadeo  when  resident  here),  yon  come  to  an  open,  rather  level 
plain,  of  irregular  size,  the  longest  part  probably  not  exceeding  six  miles 
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from  Dobgar  west  to  the  Kanjee  Ghatee,  east,  by  five  from  fke  Pagm 
Ghatee  to  the  cave  at  Mahadeo.  There  being  no  underwood  or  low 
jungle,  this  plain  has  much  the  i^pearance  of  a  paik ;  two  or  three  streami 
wind  through  it  in  different  directions. 

The  whole  of  these  hills  are  almost  entirely  one  rock,  a  sandstone 
(Dok  2)  varying  a  little  in  color.  I  visited  the  top  of  one  of  the  peaks^ 
Dokgur"**  by  name,  the  same  which  is  stated  by  Captain  FaANKLnr 
to  be  4800  feet  high.  On  the  pinnacle  of  this  hill  the  pebUes 
were  Ijring,  evidently  detached  from  the  sandstone  by  the  actios  d 
weather.  These  pebbles  are  to  be  seen  in  horizontal  strata  inmaaj 
places,  where  the  bare  mural  rode  rises  300  or  400  feet  from  tkc 
plain.  The  only  exception  to  this  sandstone  was,  Dok  1,  fonniof  t 
water-course  about  200  feet  below  the  summit,  and  which  is  croaeed 
once  or  twice  in  ascending  to  this  peak,  and  Dok  3,  about  150  feet 
from  the  summit. 

In  a  cave,  through  which  passed  a  stream,  called  Jumbo  Dweqi.  die 
specimen  of  silicified  tree  was  found  by  Captain  Ousslxt,  the  deacxip- 
tion  of  which  I  give  yon  in  his  own  words. 

"  After  having  swam  in  as  you  know  some  40  or  50  yards,  with 

torches,  where  several  passages  appear  to  branch  off,  and  not  liking  togo 

farther  in  water,  the  depth  of  which  was  great  but  unknown,  I  came 

back  to  the  debris  on  which  you  stood,  formed  of  broken  masses  from 

above,  under  which  the  stream  runs.     On  descending  with  the  stream 

by  torch  light  about  20  feet  through  the  sandstone  excavated  by  the 

action  of  water,  we  came  to  a  small  room  10  feet  square  by  10  or  12  higb. 

the  stream  falling  by  a  crevice  through  the  floor,  about  two  feet  wide.  We 

descended  about  1 5  or  20  feet  more,  and  between  the  sides  of  the  crevices 

was  jammed  the  tree,  a  trunk  with  apparently  stumps  above,  part  of  die 

bark,  all  fallen  forward  and  caught  in  a  hollow  of  the  sandstone  made 

by  water  :  about  4  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide,  from  2  to  6  inches  thick: 

of  this  I  struck  off  the  piecef  I  gave  you,  and  have  brought  away  the  whole 

fragment,  but  not  the  tree,for  what  appeared  was  fiilly  four  feet  wide,  bst 

how  large  it  may  be  I  did  not  carefully  observe." 

Lieutenant  Finnib,  in  the  Journal  for  February  last,  p.  79,  appeals 
to  me  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  extent  to  these  hills,  than  my  observadoa 
warrants.     More  than  three  sides  of  them  are  defined  bv  the  Deinwa, 

m 

taking  its  rise  between  the  peaks  of  Bhimgur  and  Dokgur,  and  to  the 
westward  of  Dokgur  a  deep  chasm  immediately  commences.  Whether 
the  geological  formation  differs  on  the  side  towards  the  Tek»  I  have  no 

*  There  are  two  other  peaks  exceeding  this  in  height,  tiz.  ^tta  Sankur,  (above 
the  care  of  Mahadeo,)  and  Choura  Deo,  the  highest  of  all  which  I  ooigeetsrs  to  bt 
about  5000  feet  above  the  lea. 

t  The  one  I  send. 
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opportunity  of  judging,  but  the  Muttoor,  divided  from  the  Mahadeo 
range  by  the  Deinwa  and  Kuttai  n^las,  is  trap,  and  that  formation  is 
seen  from  Maljihir  to  Singanama,  at  which  village  the  gradual  ascent  of 
these  hills  from  the  north  commences.  The  steep  side  is  from  Bhawun 
(where  the  Jatra  assembles  at  the  annual  festival  of  Shiv  Ratri)  :  the 
ascent  from  this  to  the  cave  of  Mahadeo  (situated  some  4  or  500  feet  below 
the  peak  of  Jutta  Shnnkur)  is  impassable  for  laden  cattle,  horses  and 
elephants  with  difficulty  getting  up.  Near  Bhawun  is  to  be  seen  a- 
singular  shaped  hill  (see  fig.  3),  from  which  all  Goands  firmly  believe  the 
locusts  issue,  hence  its  name  Teri  Kothl.  Of  the  climate  of  these  hills 
I  annex  a  memorandum,  received  from  Captain  Franklin  in  1828 : — ^a 
season  unusually  hot  on  the  Nerbudda  and  in  the  provinces,  the  ther- 
mometer in  that  month  being  at  Cawnpoor  11 8^  in  the  shade,  and  144^ 

Fahr.  in  the  sun. 

May  21.  Pachmuree,  Noon.    Barom.   26.50    Therm.    86.      Fine 

PeakofDokgnr,  5  P.M.     Ditto      25.60    Ditto,       85.     Do. 
22.    Puchuree,  8  a.m.     Ditto      26.50    Ditto,       78.    cloudj. 

33.    Jhirpa,  close  to 
Kanchnree  on 

the  Deinwa,  5  p.  M.  Ditto  28.35  Ditto,  98. 
being  at  least  20**  cooler  than  the  valley  at  the  hottest  period  of  the  day. 
Is  it  further  confirmation  of  the  coolness  of  these  hiUs,  that  ferns  and 
moss  are  to  be  seen  very  luxuriant  from  Pugara  upwards  ?  as  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  found  them  lower  down.  The  animals  are  the  same  as  on  the 
plains,  with  exception  of  a  beautiful  squirrel,  described  by  Major  Stkbs 
in  his  account  of  the  mammalia*  of  the  Dukhun,  and  named  by  him 
••  Sciurus  Elphinstonii,"  his  description  accurately  answering  to  a  pair 
that  lieutenant  Williams,  29th  Native  Infantry,  and  myself,  procured. 
The  Goands  procure  them  in  the  mango  season,  a  tree  that  pre-eminent- 
ly  flourishes  wild  in  these  hills ;  some  trunks  issuing  from  the  crevice 
in  the  bare  sandstone  rock  of  three  and  even  four  feet  diameter. 

My  route  back  was  very  much  over  the  same  ground,  except  that  I  ex- 
amined the  river  much  more  to  the  eastward  at  Brimhan  Ghat.  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  here  formed  of  a  conglomerate,  (Br.  Ghat,)  in  which  pro- 
bably the  fossil  lower  jaw  of  the  elephant  which  I  forwarded  to  you  for- 
merly, was  foundf* 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river,  the  accompanying  series  of  rocks 
were  found  from  B  K  1  to  B  K  2.  Number  1  is  first  met  with  on  the 
right  bank,  a  slaty  rock,  with  a  dip  of  about  ID**  from  the  vertical, 
stretching  in  a  north-east  direction;  next  comes  No.  2,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, changing  into  3t,  with  No.  4  intermixed.   Close  to  the  water's 

•  Vol.  i.  Awatic  Journal,  p.  165.  t  See  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 

X  Of  this  rock,  great  numberi  of  Yonis  and  BulU  are  made,  to  adorn  the  temples 
in  ibis  vicinity. 
2  a 
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edge.  No.  5,  the  river  here  being'  narrowedby  these  rocks,  forms  a: 
Nos.  5  and  6,  sheliring  down  on  each  side.  On  the  left  bank,  a  rod^ 
platform  of  considerable  width  rises  from  the  water,  at  an  angle  of  about 
30^  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  the  strata  mnning  as  before,  consisting  of 
Nos.  6,  7, 8,  in  places  traversed  by  quartz  9  in  contact  with  8, 10  in  laige 
masses,  11  overlaying  10,  some  eight  or  ten  inches  thick;  after  this  to 
the  top  of  the  bank,  10  is  seen  traversed  with  much  qnartz  varying  from 
a  line  to  considerable  thickness. 

About  two  miles,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  is  the  town  of  Chawnr- 
puthur,  with  a  low  range  of  hills  at  the  back  of  it;  the  stratificatiOD 
of  which  is  nearly  vertical,  (Ch.  1 ,)  running  in  a  north-east  to  aoath-weit 
direction.  I  traced  it  down  towards  the  river,  where  in  a  n^la  it  dianges 
to  Ch.  2,  and  then  into  Ch.  3,  forming  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  cross  the 
river  at  Ram  Ghat,  and  at  this  point  terminate  my  observations. 

N.  B.  In  the  construction  of  the  accompanying  map,  those  phms 
written  in  capitals  are  laid  down  from  a  map  of  this  agency,  sent  v^ 
from  the  Surveyor's  General's  Office,  on  a  scale  of  eight  miles  to  an  inch, 
and  this  is  just  half  the  size.  The  Tek,  a  station  of  the  G.  T.  S.  is  kdd 
down  at  per  As.  Jonm.  for  February  last,  p.  7,  but  not  according  to 
the  map  appended,  which  I  know  to  be  erroneous*.  The  six  peaks  and 
the  Tek  are  all  very  conspicuous  from  the  valley  of  the  Nerbodda ;  those 
two  near  Futtehpoor,  named  Chutedr  and  Dourea,  are  nothing  in  height 
compared  to  the  others,  probably  not  so  high  by  2000  feet ;  bat  cloae 
to  the  valley  they  look  high.  Choura  overtops  all,  and  is  probably  not 
less  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Segouni  near  to  Umuria,  is  the  village  dose  to  which  the  fbasQ  bonei 
were  discovered,  as  described  in  the  As.  Joum.  for  November,  1833. 


IMt  ^f  Speeimetu  alluded  to  ta  the  dbeiw  jM|p«r. 
From  the  insulated  hill  near  TendukhM, 


T  1         Silicio-calcarecus   conglomerate, 

tinged  with  lithomarge . 
T  1    a    More  compact,  slUcioiis  limestone. 
T  2         Columnar  basalt. 
T  3         Same  as  T  I. 

From  Beitari* 
8    C.      A  pebble  conglomerate  ^tb  cal 

careoTis  cement,  same  as  that 

Brimhan  ghat. 

Fossil  upper  jaw  of  a  horse  found 

imbedded  in  it. 


Bel.  3  nodule  of  kmnkar. 
Low  Halt  South  of  the  Nerbmdda. 
B  H  1    Silidons  jasper  eonglomcrate,  «1& 
B  H  a    Quartz  ▼eins. 

Khyrie  Hot'tpriu^, 
K  I        Calcareous  basalt  efferreraiBgia 
adds,  and  leaTing  green  wmckea? 
oflK  3        Vein  of  calcareous  spar  in  do. 
K  3        Silidous  limestone  like  Tic. 
K  4        Stratified  calcareous  sanditong. 
K  5        Columnar  basalt. 


*  On  referring  to  the  map  in  question,  we  find  that  our  li&ographist  has 
a  mistake  of  ten  milet  in  laying  down  the  position  of  the  Tek  station,  as  compared 
with  the  table  of  Lats.  and  Longs,  in  page  70.  The  map  was  compDed  from  two 
tketch  maps  by  different  officers,  which  differed  in  scale  and  in  the  poiitioa  of  tern. 
of  the  principal  placei.— Ed. 
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K  6     Quits  tandstoiie. 

K  7     Decomposing  do.  tinged  green* 

Fuitehpoor  HUh, 
f  1      Coofflomente  of  jaspcn,  silex  and 
felspar,  with  calcareons  cement. 
F  a      Jasper  conglomerate,  with  red  clay 

cement* 
F  3      Qaartx  vein. 

Ualjikif  Hot-spring. 
H  H     Friable  qnartzose  sandstone. 
M  N    More  compact  ditto. 
MS     Ditto. 

DeiMvoa  River  at  Kuncharee, 
DKl  Compact  basalt. 
D  K  3  Conglomerate  of  half-rounded  peb- 
bles, with  jasper  eement. 
D  K  2  Decomposed  sandstone. 

At  Pugara. 
P I       Coarse-grained  sandstone. 
F  3       Coarser  do.  with  ochreous  clay. 

Dokgur  HiU$, 
I>ok  1, 9  Basdt. 


Dok  3  White  decomposing  sandstones  on' 
tummitf  sandstone  and  largo 
qaarts  pebbles. 

Mahadeo  Cove,  Soft  sandstone. 

(Silicified  wood  in  a  stream  within). 
Nerbuddawett  of  BrimhAn  ghat. 

BKl,9    Slate. 

B  K  3       More  taloose  do.,  green. 

B  K4      Still  more  compact,  with  calcare- 
ous reins. 

B  K  5       Quartz  tinged  with  4. 

B  K  6       Ditto,  and  with  red  spots. 

B  K  7    '  Clayey  sandstone,  with  ronnded 
pebbles,  size  of  a  pear. 

B  K  8       Silicious  conglomerate. 

B  K  9        Sandstone,  with  do. 

B  K  10     Ditto,  with  green  earth. 

B  K 1 1     Clayey  sandstone,  slaty. 
At  Cfuxwurfmthur, 

Chi       Vertical  columnar  basalt. 

Ch  3        Do.  black  flinty. 

Ch  3        Lighter,  more  quartz. 


Accompanying  these  specimens  were  the  following  found  hy  Captain 
OuBBLiT,  at  the  site  of  the  coal  disoovered  by  him  marked  on  the  map. 
As  this  coal  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by  Lieut. 
hums,  in  1829,  (see  p.  78,  and  by  Captain  Coulthabd  before  that  time 
(ice  As.  Res.  xvii.  72,)  it  was  not  known  to  whom  the  discovery  was 
rightly  due.  "We  are  glad  to  see  therefore  that  the  subject  is  explained  in 
the  following  note  from  Captain  Ousblbt,  to  Dr.  Spilsbubt,  which 
tocompanied  the  above  geological  notice. — En. 

"  I  am  between  Jamgurh  and  Bhoragurh :  a  beaatifal  jungle  scene. 

I  found  the  strata  in  a  dry  n^,  thus  : 

^m  10  to  4  feet  from  the  surfhoe*         . .  soft  sandstone,  friable. 

9  Inches,  •  •  ^oal,  slaty. 

. .  marly  stone,  black. 

. .  good  coal. 

. .  soft  micaceous  shale, 

. .  harder  sandstones. 

The  strata  dip  to  the  west  about  one  foot  in  a  yard :  I  was  in  hopes  of 
finding  it  nearly  horizontal.  I  have  commenced  two  shafts,  and  expect 
to  find  the  real  deposit  about  five  feet  below  the  last  coal.  The  only 
water  is  in  a  fissure  of  this  ntta,  not  good :  all  jungle  and  hills  around. 
On  referring  to  my  journal,  I  find  I  sent  specimens  of  this  coal  on  the  9th 
March,  1827,  to  Mr.  Maudock,  Captain  Coulthabd,  &c.  and  that  I  sent 
two  servants  with  Lieutenant  Finnis,  a  year  after,  to  point  out  the 
place.  It  was  upon  Wbston's  mentioning  to  Captain  Coulthabd  that 
bite  of  coal  were  found  occasionally  in  the  Towa,  that  I  sent  the  man, 
who  traced  it  up  to  this  place." 
2  b  2 


6  inches, 
1|  feet, 
6  inches, 
below  to  the  depth  of  25  feet, 


SOS  Note  on  the  Fossil  ElepkmU  [A0O. 

V. — Note  on  the  Fossil  Bones  of  the  Nerbudda  valley,  discovered  by  Br, 
G.  G,  Spilsbuty,  near  Narsinhpur  8fC,  By  J.  Frinbkp,  Secretary,  SfC, 
(See  Plate  xxiv). 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  6th  August.] 

The  oircurastances  of  the  discovery  of  the  gigantic  fo&sil  bones  now 
presented  by  Doctor  Spilbburt,  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society  on  the  30th  October  last*.  I  should  feel  inclined  in  pointing 
to  these  splendid  trophies,  to  repeat  the  obligations  of  Indian  geology 
to  this  eminent  cxdtivator  of  the  science,  but  that  his  modesty  will  not 
allow  me  to  designate  him  '  geologist,'  although  his  zeal  and  enterpri^ 
in  the  systematic  prosecution  of  geological  inquiries,  and  his  continued 
success  ii^  making  known  these  treasures  of  the  ancient  world,  treasures 
which  had  escaped  so  long  the  diligent  search  of  professed  geologists, 
have  fairly  won  for  him  all  the  fame  that  the  most  enthusiastic  disciple 
of  the  Wemerian  hammer  could  covet. 

Dr.  Spilbburt'b  discoveries  indeed  forcibly  exemplify  the  truth  of  the 
fable  of  "  eyes  and  no  eyes."  As  it  was  his  conversation  with  the  lime- 
burner  that  first  brought  tolightthe  existence  of  tlie  JahalpUr  fossil  shells, 
so  was  it  an  humble  native  carpenter  at  Narsinhpdr  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  the  giant  at  Segaun{,  which  was  followed  up  by  an 
immediate  visit  to  the  spot,  and  the  reaping  of  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery. 
Again,  '*  on  mentioning  these  fossil  bones  to  the  medical  officer  stationed 
at  Hoshangdbdd,"  says  Dr.  Spilbbctrt,  in  a  private  nbte  to  myself,  "  he 
told  me  there  were  plenty  just  below  his  house,  and  that  he  would 
shew  them  to  me  :  off  we  went,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  brought  away 
what  you  will  deem  a  real  acquisition — the  head  of  a  homed  animal 
(buflalo  ?)  imbedded  in  the  stone.  Dr.  Irvine  had  considered  them 
of  too  recent  formation  to  be  worthy  of  much  notice,  bat  I  thought 
differently,  and  so  I  submit  them  to  those  who  are  more  cognoBcent  on 
the  subject :  claiming  for  myself  no  more  credit  in  the  matter  beyond 
a  wish  to  contribute  to  this  very  interesting  science  such  discoveries 
as  mere  accidents  have  thrown  in  my  way." 

We  should  remember  that  the  specimens,  collected  on  these  occa- 
sions, are  not  little  hand  samples,  easily  carried  about,  but  bulky  masses 
weighing  from  one  to  two  maunds  each  ;  that  they  have  to  be  convey- 
ed 3  or  400  miles  by  land  carriage  over  a  difficult  country  before 
they  can  be  embarked  for  another  voyage  of  600  miles  to  Calcatta. 
The  care  taken  in  packing  them  has  however  been  so  effectual,  that  I 
can  safely  say  we  see  them  now  as  they  left  the  rocky  conglomerate  of  tSie 
Omar  nadi  bank,  from  which  they  were  detached  nearly  a  year  ago. 

*  See  Joum.  As.  Soe.  vol:  ii.  p.  586« 
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More  than  this, — ^I  believe,  from  an  inspection  of  Ccjvibr's  plates,  that 
the  two  femurs  of  the  elephant  now  on  the  table  are  as  perfect  as,  if  not 
superior  to,  any  of  the  sort  in  the  celebrated  museum  of  Paris. 

I  will  now  hazard  a  few  observations  on  the  remains  of  the  Nar- 
mnipur  or  iSe^oviu  elephant. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  most  fortunate  that  the  two  bones  of  this 
animal,  selected  for  dispatch,  are  the  right  and  left  femora,  since  it 
is  principally  upon  the  conformation  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  that 
CmriBR  has  decided  the  specific  difference  of  the  fossil  or  extinct,  from 
the  existing,  varieties  of  the  elephant. 

I  stated  on  the  examination  of  the  fossil  jaw-bone  of  another  elephant 
from  the  Bfimhdn  Ghat  ne&r  Jabalpur,  side  by  side  with  a  recent  jaw  in  our 
museum,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  any  such  distinction  as  should 
constitute  a  difference  of  species*.  But  the  case  is  very  different  now  :  the 
magnitude,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  of  the  present  animal, 
at  once  pronoance  it  to  be  the  '' mammoth,'' or  elephas  primigenius  of 
Blumsnbach.  The  head  is  not  forthcoming  to  confirm  this  conjecture, 
having,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  village,  been  washed  down  the 
river  seventy  years  ago :  one  tooth  only  was  obtained  from  a  Thiikur 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  has  not  yet  reached  us : — ^Dr.  Row 
(to  whose  care  we  are  indebted  for  the  dispatch  of  the  specimens  from 
Benares)  writes,  that  he  has  sent  it  by  another  opportunity :  however, 
the  expressions  and  drawing^  of  Cuvibr  accord  so  perfectly  with  the 
bone  before  us,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  teeth.     He  thus  describes  its  conformation  : 

"  La  t^te  inferieure  du  femur  m'a  foumi  un  caract^re  distinctif  tres- 
sensible  dans  son  ^chancrure  entre  les  deux  condyles,  qui  se  riduit  h  une 
ligne  itroite,'*  (see  figures  6  and  6,)  "  au  lieu  d'un  large  enfoncement 
qn*on  voit  dans  les  deux  esp^ces  vivantes,"  (see  figures  2  and  8.) 

The  peculiarity  was  remarked  in  the  Siberian  mammoth,  in  the 
fossil  elephant  of  Constadt,  in  that  of  Florence,  and  in  all  others,  indeed, 
which  were  examined  by  this  eminent  nataralist ;  and  here  we  find  the 
Mune  characteristic  in  another  individual  at  this  distant  part  of  l^e  globe. 
i>octor  J.  Tttlbr  has  obligingly  famished  me  with  the  femur  of  a  mo- 
dem elephant,  to  render  the  comparison  more  obvious.  (It  is  depicted 
as  fig.  1  of  the  plate,  in  an  exact  relative  proportion  to  the  fossU  bones.) 

Doctor  TrrLBfR's  bone  belongs  to  a  young  animal,  if  the  detachment 
of  the  epiphysis  be  taken  as  a  test  of  its  age ;  but  the  same  detachment 
18  apparent  in  the  round  head  of  the  left  fossil  femur  also  (fig.  9,)  and 
in  the  condyles  of  another  very  large  specimen,  distinct  from  the  other 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  685. 
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two  (figure  1 1 ) ;  bo  that  as  far  as  regards  age  the  fossil  and  recent  bones 
are  by  no  means  unfit  for  a  comparison  of  magnitude  inter  ae.  Judging 
from  the  plates  of  elephant  skeletons,  it  appears  that  the  height  of  the 
crown  of  the  animal's  skull  from  the  ground  is  from  S-^,  to  3  J  of  the 
length  of  the  femur ;  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder  is  2f  of 
this  length  ;  the  latter  is,  I  believe,  the  mode  of  estimating  the  height  of 
the  elephant. 

The  recent  femur,  measuring  40  inches  exactly,  would  thus  give  an 
animal  of  nine  feet  high,  which  is  by  no  means  a  small  elephant  in  the 
present  day ;  while  the  ratios  between  several  measurements  of  tiie 
fossil  and  recent  bone  are  as  follows  : 

The  length  of  the  femur  itself  was  fortunately  taken  by  Dr.  Smls- 
BURT,  while  it  remained  whole,  and  attached  to  the  rocky  matrix ;  other- 
wise the  length  deduced  from  the  measurement  of  its  parts  alone  would 
have  needed  some  confirmation  to  obtain  implicit  credence. 

JFbuil  Specimen  Skeleton  ofmn 

JrwH  the  Omar  NaM.        eUphant  t^f  9  feti.       RsHe, 

Greatest  length  of  the  fe- 1 

mnr,  between  eztremi-  >         63  inches.  40  inches.  1.6 

ties, J 

Circumference  of  the  ball  a  d,       27  16.5  1.6 

Piameterof  ditto  (fNMfurefl.)        8.75  5.15  1.7 

Breadth  from  tip  of  tro- 1 
chanter  to  exterior  of  V         18  11  1*6 

ball,  ae, J 

Circumference  of  the  cen- 1 

tral  or  smallest  cylin-  V         19  11  1.7 

der  of  the  bone, J 

Breadth  of  the  condyles,  . .         11  6.8  1.6 

Mean  ratio  of  the  fossil  to  the  existing  species,  1.63 

There  is  a  very  satisfactory  agreement  between  all  these  measure- 
ments, and  we  may  be  warranted  therefore  in  fixing  as  the  height  of 
our  fossil  animal  9  X  1.63,  or  14}  feet:  15  feet  was  the  estimate  st 
first  made  from  the  proportion  of  the  bones  in  Cuvur'b  work. 

Thus,  a  femur  of  an  African  elephant  1.11  metre,  or  43.7  inches  loo|^, 
denoted  an  animal  of  9^  feet :  and 

The  longest  of  the  entire  fossil  bones  accurately  measured  by  Campbe 
was  52  Rhenish  inches,  »  53.9,  indicating  a  height  of  12  feet  2  indies. 

"  Bi  Ton  pouvoit  se  fier  auz  measures  rapportdes  dans  la  gigmUo-' 
machie,  le  femur  du  pretendu  Teutobochus  auroit  6t6  encore  plus  grand, 
puisqn'il  auroit  eu  cinq  pieds  de  long ;  et  n^anmoins  cette  dimenuon 
n'indiqueroit  qu'un  individu  de  quatorze  pieds  du  haut :  ce  qui  ne  aur- 
passe  point  ce  que  les  relations  nous  disent  des  61^phans  vivans  dans 
les  Indes."  It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  that  no  entire  specimen  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  fossil  had  been  seen  at  Paris.    There  was  in  the 
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mitteom,  however,  the  headof  a  femur  from  the  Pyrenees  meamiring  8.6 
mches  in  diameter,  indicating  an  individaal  of  14  feet  8  inches  according 
to  CmrixB :  a  t^e  in/erieure  from  the  Bog  belonging  to  an  animal  of 
15  feet :  and  another  from  Montserrat  of  the  same  dimensions. 

All  of  these  support  the  measurement  we  have  assumed  of  about  1 5 
feet  for  oar  specimen,  and  prove  it  to  be  certainly  one  of  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  remains  of  this  magnificent 
qoftdniped  of  which  even  the  museums  of  Europe  can  boast. 

None  of  the  animal  matter  of  these  bones  remains  :  it  is  replaced 
entirely  by  carbonate  of  lime,  not  by  silex  as  was  the  case  with  the 
spedmen  of  imbedded  bone  from  Brimhan  Ghat.  In  the  hollow  interior 
of  the  femur,  long  interwoven  and  pendent  stalactites  of  calcareous 
matter  have  been  deposited,  which  shew  that  the  bone  must  have  been 
incased  in  the  rock  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  position ;  it  is  also  remark- 
able that  there  are  two  series  of  these  fibrous  stalactites  forming  a 
considerable  angle  with  one  another,  as  if  the  position  of  the  mass  had 
been  at  one  period  altered.  Towards  the  ends  of  the  bones  the  cavity 
18  entirely  filled  with  the  calcareous  deposit. 

Plate  XXIV.  represents  different  views  of  the  two  fossil  femora  in 

their  relative  proportion  to  the  modem  bone. 

Rrferm^eu  to  the  Plat: 
Kg.  1.    Modem  femur  of  a  young  elephant  of  9  feet  high, 
fis.  2.    View  of  the  lower  end  of  ditto,  to  shew  the  leparation  between  the 

condyles. 
Kg.  3.    Head  of  the  left  femnr  of  the  fossil  Bpecies,  broken  off  towards  the  shaft, 

bvt  originally  found  united  with 
Kg.  4.    The  lower  extremity  of  the  same  bone. 
Kg.  5.    Is  a  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  same  bone  at  the  narrowest  part :  the 

stalactitic  formation  in  the  interior  is  partially  visible  at  the  lower  extremity. 
Kg.  6.    End  view  of  fig.  4,  to  shew  the  conformation  of  the  condyles  united,  or 

meetmfff  as  described  in  Cuvisr'b  Ossemens  Fossiles. 
Kgs.  7,  8.  are  from  Cuvier's  Plate  in  Oss.  Fobs.  toI.  i.  to  shew  their  accordance 

with  the  above.     7,  the  fossil ;  and  8,  the  existing,  species. 
Kgs.  9,  and  10,  are  the  same  fragments  of  the  right  fossil  femnr,  viewed  on  the 

inside.    They  are  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  left  femnr,   excepting  that  the 

epiphysis  of  the  ball  of  the  thigh  is  detached  and  lost.    Its  place  is  shewn  by 

a  dotted  line. 
Kg.  12.     Is  a  petrified  bone  of  still  larger  dimensions  than  the  preceding,  but  not 
so  well  preserved.  It  seems  from  the  curved  depression  at  h',  and  the  rudiments 
of  condyles  at  f,  g*,  to  be  the  lower  end  of  a  femur.    This  fragment  weighs 
U  SMfM,  and  it  is  nearly  one-fourth  larger  than/^«.  4  and  10  ;  Jlff9,  12, 13. 

Fossil  buffalo. 
With  regard  to  the  fossil  skull,  supposed  by  Dr.  Spilsbttrt  to  be 
that  of  a  bufialo,  from  Hoshangdbdd,  the  same  good  fortune  has   in 
this  instance  also  attended  his  discovery :  for  as  the  condyles  of  the 
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femuf  were  chosen  by  Cuvibr  for  one  of  the  distmgatshiiig  types  of 
the  ibssil  elephant,  so  it  happens  that  the  forehead  and  akaULiidlii  or 
without  the  hoflis,  are  the  only  parts  upon  which  rdiance  caa  ~ 
for  determining  the  specific  character  of  the  runiinantift. 

The  present  specimen  is,  with  exception  of  tike  horns,  as  perfect  as 
could  be  desired ;  the  expanse  of  the  forehead  has  its  bony  surface 
uninjured,  shewing  the  suture  along  the  middle,  (which  is  a  sign  that 
the  animal  waif  not  aged)  and  the  attachment  and  bony  prooess  of  the 
left  horn.  Oiv  the  under  side,  the  condyles  of  the  oocqiut  protrade 
through  the  stony  mass ;  and  by  carefully  chiselling  away-aovae  of  tke 
stone,  the  position  and  form  of  the  tee&  tm  either  side  c^  the  jaw  hsTe 
been  exposed  to  view.  KSL  the  interior  of  the  skull  is  filled  with  the 
hard  calcareous  sandstone. 

The  direction  of  the  horoft  in  the  HaskamgabM  fossil  skiiU  give  it  at 
first  sight  the  appearance  of  a  bufiUo's  head  :  and  the  convexily  and 
breadth  of  the  folrehead  as  widl  as  the  angle  of  the  occiput,  both  tend 
to  rank  it  with  this  genus  :  or  at  least  beitaialy  to.8q[iarate  it  widely 
from  the  aurochs  and  the  domestic  ox,  as  described  in  the  following 
perspicuous  passage  on  the  specific  difierence  of  these  animala  by  ikt 
Baron  Cuvisr. 

"  Le  front  du  bemf  est  plat  et  m^me  un  pen  concave  :  oelni  de  Tm- 
rochs  est  bombd,  quoiqu'un  pen  moins  que  dans  le  bt^ffle ;  oe  meme 
front  est  carr6  dans  le  bauf,  sa  hauteur  ^tant  k  pen  pr^  ^^e  i  sa 
largeuri  en  prenant  sa  base  entre  les  orbites ;  dans  VoMrocks  en  k 
mesurant  de  m^me,  il  est  beaucoup  plus  large  que  haut,  cpQifte  trots  a 
deux.  Les  comes  sent  attach^es,  dans  le  baeu/,  aux .  esc^r^fity^  de  la 
ligpae  saiUante  la  plus  ^lev^e  de  la  t^te,  oelle  qui  s^pare  r«efe^iit  da 
front;  dans  I'ottrociU,  cette  ligne  est  deux  pouces'pk»^i'fliTidKqae 
la  racine  des  comes ;  le  plan  de  I'occiput  f^t  un  angle  aigu  avec  le 
front  dans  le  bceuf  i  cet  angle  est  obtus  dans  Vavrophs ;  enfin  ce  plan 
de  Tocciput  quadrangulaire  dans  le  Aaw/*,  represente  un  dieaii-cercle 
dans  Vourochs.  Ces  caract^res  assign^s  k  Tesp^ce  du  boeuf,  ne  sont  pes 
seulement  ceux  d'une  on  deux  vari^t^s ;  ils  se  sont  trouv^  oonstans. 
non-seulement  dans  tous  nos  bceufs  et  vaches  ordinaires,  mais  enone 
dans  toutes  les  vari^t^s  ^trang^res  que  nous  avons  examinees.'* 

Those  acquainted  with  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  Indian  qteciea 
will  be  able  to  say  whether  these  distinctions  are  YiSfe  also  equally 
marked,  and  consequently  to  pronounce  at  once  on  the  character  of  the 
fossil  skull.  The  latter  has  no  point  of  resemblance  1»4he  fossil  ooc  ef 
tii>e  Mississippi,  described  and  depicted  in  the  second  Ti^ume  ^  ti^e 
Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York,  page  280. 

:    None  of  the  fossil  skulls,  depicted  in  the  Ossemena  f6wles»  at  ail 
resemble  the   present  specimen :  neither  do  the  dimenaitma  of  tiie 
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existing  diminiitiye  spedefl  of  cattle  bear  any  comparison  to  its  mag- 
nitude. We  have  not  in  the  mnseom  the  skull  of  a  wild  buffido,  which 
would  best  suit  the  puposes  of  comparison,  and  must  therefore  rest 
contented  with  reporting  the  exact  dimensions  and  appearance  of  the 
specimen. 

[After  writing  the  above  to  be  read  at  the  meeting.  Dr.  Evans  was 
so  obliging  as  to  bring  to  the  Society  a  very  fine  skull  of  abufialo  pre- 
pared by  himself,  which  on  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  fossil, 
accorded  with  it  so  entirely  in  character  that  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  their  identity.  In  dimensions  there  was  a  considerable  difference 
in  favor  of  the  fossil,  but  Dr.  Evans  has  another  skeleton  on  a  larger 
scale,  so  that  the  magnitude  of  the  fossil  is  not  so  remarkable.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  sufficient  disparity  existed  in  the  arch  of  the  forehead 
to  constitute  a  variety  of  species.  The  absence  of  the  horns  however 
makes  it  impossible  to  decide  this  point.] 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Jabalpui  fossil  head,  as  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Evans'  bufialo. 

fouU.  modem. 
Forehead,  between  the  sutnret  at  the  root  of  the  horn  prooeaset,  12     in.     Sin. 
Length  from  the  crown  of  the  forehead  to  foremost  molar  tooth,  18     do.    13 

Width  of  jaw,  from  exterior  of  teeth, 64   do.     6 

Length  occupied  hy  molar  teeth, • 7     do.     5.7 

Giith  of  horn  proceaa  at  the  haae, 13    do.   10.5 

Depth  of  iknll  firom  the  occipnt  to  the  head  of  the  condyles,  . .     8i  do.      8 

Diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum, 2    do.      1.8 

Probable  length  of  the  head 26    do.    22 

The  largest  fossil  cranium  of  an  ox,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  is  1 1.8 
inches  from  the  crown  of  the  occiput  to  the  root  of  the  nasal  bone, 
which  gives  a  total  length  of  25  inches,  or  somewhat  less  than  ours : 
the  circumference  of  the  root  of  the  horn  was  13.4  or  0.4  larger  than 
ours. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  specimen  belongs  to  the  bufialo,  it 
is  the  FIRST  FOSSIL  BUFFALO  kuowu  to  gcologists  :  for  although  the 
bones  of  the  ruminantia  are  found  every  where  most  abundantly  in 
the  fossil  state,  it  has  been  always  understood,  as  asserted  by  Piooson, 
that "  As  yet  no  relic  whatever  has  been  found  which  resembles 
any  variety  of  the  Indian  or  the  Cape  buffalo."  It  has  moreover  been 
remarked  as  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the  fossil  pachydermata, 
discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
hippopotamus,  and  tapir,  all  belong  to  the  torrid  zone ;  the  whole  of 
the  fossil  ruminants  appertain  precisely  to  the  genera  at  present  most 
common  in  the  northern  climates,  the  aurochs,  the  musk  ox,  the  rein 
deer,  &c. 

2f 
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It  is  well  known  tfatt  the  bones  of  sheep,  goats,  antdopes,  csmelo- 
perds,  (unless  the  oonjectore  by  onr  curator  regarding  the  specimea 
from  the  Jumna  should  proye  to  be  true*,)  have  never  been  met  vidi 
in  a  fossil  state,  among  the  immense  abundance  of  fragments  careMly 
examined  by  Cuviaa  himself  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  None  of 
these  have  yet  been  discovered  among  our  Indian  collections.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  to  be  most  cautious  in  pronouncing  upon  onr  boffiilo, 
until  the  discovery  of  his  horns  shall  put  the  question  of  d^>aiture  from 
the  rules  developed  by  the  great  teacher  of  the  science  of  fossQ  ostedogy, 
beyond  doubt :  especially  as  we  find  from  Pidoxon  that  "  one  species  of 
ox,  which  accompanies  the  elephant,  has  massive  limbs  and  a  Granima 
like  the  buffidof/' 

One  point  may  be  looked  upon  as  pretty  certainly  estsUiehed  by  ths 
dlMovery  of  the  present  head  :  namely,  that  the  teeth  of  the  mrniBsa- 
tia  from  other  parts  of  the  Nerbudda  valley,  and  fnun  the  bed  ol  tiie 
Jamna,  whidb  so  exactly  resemble  these  now  found  in  aitu,  protnudiag 
from  their  rocky  envelope,  belong  to  the  same  animal:  at  least  it  is 
safe  so  to  consider  them,  being  desirable  to  avoid  the  multiplying  of 
species,  except  on  the   strongest  evidence. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  our  geolo- 
gists of  the  Nerbudda,  (or  philo-geologists,  if  Dr.  Spilsbubt  will  so 
have  it,)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dr.  Ibvinb*s  house  at  HoshmagMi, 
The  spot  whence  this  skull  was  extricated  will  moat  likely  be  prolific 
of  other  riches  in  equally  good  preservation.  Hiey  should  be  chiselled 
out  of  the  rock  by  a  skilful  stone-cutter,  to  prevent  injury,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  take  oiF  as  much  of  the  rocky  matrix  as  possible.  A  psir 
of  buffalo's  horns  would  indeed  be  a  rich  prize. 

We  see  by  the  section  of  the  Nerbudda,  with  which  Dr.  SpiLssmT 
has  now  favored  the  Societyt,  that  the  calcareous  gravelly  conglome- 
rate extends  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs : — ^fbur  points,  including  the  spot  where  the  fossil  jaw  of  a 
horse  was  picked  up  in  making  this  very  section  from  Tendnkh&ra,  an 
now  marked  upon  the  accompanying  sketch-map  as  the  ascertained  sites 
of  fossil  bone  deposits.  More  will  doubtless  be  discovered  even  by  the  per- 
severing exertions  of  one  individual ;  but  a  field  of  so  great  promise,  were 
it  in  Europe,  would  not  be  left  to  such  slow  cultivation.  It  would  be 
made  the  object  of  a  special  expedition  of  scientists  (as  they  are  called 
at  Cambridge)  from  the  Government,  or  from  some  geological  assoda- 
tion,  and  the  impatience  of  theorists  would  soon  be  satisfied  with  a  full 

*  See  Proceedings  of  the  3rd  July,  1834. 
t  PiDOBOK'6  Fo88ilRemaini,p.  116. 
X  See  the  foregoing  article. 
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luBtory  of  the  antedilavial  or  postdiluTial  tenants  of  the  Nerbudda  fonil 
beaon :  for  it  is  by  no  means  clearly  established  yet  to  what  epoch  the 
debris  belong.  We  have  to  learn  whether  the  grsTelly  bresciaever  tia(2fr« 
lie$  the  allavinm,  or  any  of  the  regular  deposits  of  the  valley  ?  or  whether 
it  merely  fills  np  crevices  and  angles  at  the  foot  of  clifiTs,  from  which  the 
trickling  of  springy  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  might  be  derived. 
I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  conglomerate  matrix  contains  rolled 
pebbles  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  basalt,  and  therefore  its  formation  is 
much  eabsequent  to  the  deposit  of  the  flo^  trap,  the  most  recent  of  the 
regular  rock  deposits  of  the  S4gar  district.  The  trap  itself  is  of  course 
anterior  to  the  black  alluvium  of  the  Nerbudda  valley,  which  is  princi- 
pally formed  from  its  detritus.  Is  the  brescia  contemporaneous  with 
tlus  black  alluvium  or  subsequent  thereto  ?  is  the  question  to  be  solved. 

Professor  Buckland  was  unable  to  determine  whether  the  Ava  bones 
of  mastodons,  hippopotami,  alligators,  &c.,  were  referrible  to  "the  most 
recent  marine  sediments  of  the  tertiary  formation,  like  the  dephant  of 
tbe  Norfolk  crag ;  or  to  the  antediluvian  fresh-water  deposits  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Val  d' Arno ;  or  lastly  to  the  dibanal  accumulations  more 
modem  than  either  of  these  formations ;"  but  he  inclined  to  refer  them 
to  the  latter,  because  of  the  rolled  gravel  cemented  to  them,  which  re- 
sembled the  matrix  of  many  of  the  European  mammalian  fossils.  So  far 
the  Ava  fossils  agree  with  those  of  central  India,  but  they  differ  in  being 
mineralized  (at  least  such  as  we  have  lately  received  from  Col.  Burnbt) 
with  hydrate  of  iron  instead  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Capt.  Maclxod  how- 
ever informs  me,  that  such  as  were  calcareous  were  rejected  by  Col. 
B.,  not  being  considered  to  be  thoroughly  fossilized. 

Bat  I  must  now  quit  this  interesting  subject,  hoping  shortly  to  recur 
to  it,  armed  with  additional  facts  from  Sergt.  £.  Dean,  whose  hippopo- 
tamus' tooth  and  other  curious  and  new  fragments  from  the  Jamna  were 
lately  submitted  to  the  Society,  and  whose  notes  are  only  withheld  from 
publication  in  expectation  of  further  information  from  the  same  source. 


yi.-^Determiaatum  of  the  Errors  o/Divieiim  of  the  Mural  Circle  at  the 
Madras  Observatory,  by  T.  G.  Taylor,  Esq,  H.  C.  Astronomer,  Fort 
8t,  George, 

[In  a  letter  to  the  Editor.] 

I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  the  result  of  some  observations  which  I 
lately  made  with  a  view  of  determining  the  amount  of  error  of  division 
of  the  Madras  Mural  Circle. 

Hitherto  (with  but  one  exeption  I  believe*)  it  has  been  ^e 
practice  of  astronomers  to  avoid  the  effect  of  error  of  division  by 

*  FkoliBSSor  BsssBL. 
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employing -ft  large  number  of  divisions,  and  bj  occamonaUy  shifting 
tbe  zero  point  of    the    instrument    to  another   set    of    divisions: 
the  employment   of  several  divisions  at   each  observation   is  objec- 
tionable only  as  far  as  regards  fatigue,   and  loss  of  time  to  the  ob- 
server ;  bat  to  the  shifting  of  the  zero  point  there  are  objections  to 
be  urged  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  ;  it  is  true,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  fixed  angles,  such  as  the  altitude,  or  north  polar  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars,  the  plan  of  shifting  the  zero  point  of  an  instrument  is 
applied    with    some    advantage,    but    in   the  determination  of  the 
ever-changing  places  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  the  shifting  of  tike 
zero  point  is  Gi  no  avail  whatever;  and  in  the  determination  of  parallax, 
of  the  coefficients  of  aberration,  nutation,  &c.  to  which  a  good  set  of 
observations  are  applicable,  the  plan  cannot  be  employed  at  all.    With 
this  view  of  the  subject,  since  the  erection  of  the  Madras  Mural  Cirde* 
in  January  1831,  I  have  employed  the  circle  without  shifting  the  zero 
point :  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  fact  of  the  division  of  this 
instrument  having  been  effected  upon  an  entirely  new  plan,  rendered  it 
very  desirable  that  some  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  error  of  divirion 
should  be  obtained ;  accordingly  I  set  to  work  as  follows. 

It  is  well  understood  that  parallel  rays  of  light  after  passing  throogh 
an  object  glass,  converge  and  meet  eventually  at  a  point  which  is  called 
.the  principal  focus  :  the  converse  of  this  is,  that  rays  of  light  which 
diverge  from  the  focal  point  after  passing  through  the  object  glssB 
will  pursue  a  parallel  course,  and  hence  will  appear  distinct  when 
viewed  through    an  astronomical  telescope    adjusted  to    the    Bolar 
focus.  To  be  better  understood  in  what  follows,  I  must  here  refer  to  the 
description  of  the  Madras  Mural  Circle  given  in  volume  I.  of  the  Re- 
sults of  the  Madras  Observations  for  1831 :  it  is  there  stated,  that "  the 
telescope  is  furnished  with  an  axis  of  its  own,  which  works  into  the 
axis  of  the  circle ;"  hence  it  will  appear  plain  that  the  telescope  bemg 
.undamped  at  the  two  ends  from  the  circle,  it  moves  on  its  own  axis 
independently  of  the  circle,  or  on  being  clamped  to  the  circle,  it  moves 
with  it  at  pleasure.    Thus  much  being  premised,  I  clamped  Uie  drcle,  so 
^that  0  corresponded  with  the  zero  of  the  reading  microscope  A,  snd 
read  off  B,  the  opposite  microscope  ;  I  then  directed  the  telescope  to 
the  object  glass  of  a  DoLLONn's  five  feet  achromatic,  in  the  fbcns  of 
which  I  had  previously  fixed  a  pair  of  lines  crossing  one  another  at  an 
angle  of  about  30^ ;  these  lines  which  were  distinctly  seen,  were  bisect- 
ed by  the  movable  wire   of  the  telescope,   the  telescope  being  firrt 
'  firmly  clamped  to  the  circle  ;  the  CiWde  was  now  loosed,  and  moved 
with  the  attached  telescope  to  the  object  glass  of  another  telescope,  (a  12 
inch  theodolite  telescope  for  want  of  a  better,)  the  cross  wires  of  whidi 
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bad  been  previously  adjusted  to  subtend  as  nearly  as  possible  an  angle 
of  90**  with  the  former ;  the  difference  betwen  the  reading  now  obtained, 
and  the  first  reading,  gives  the  exact  angle  between  the  two,  +  or — 
error  of  division.  The  telescope  being  now  released  from  the  circle  was 
again  directed  to  the  first-named  telescope  ;  again  clamped  to  the  circle; 
and,  by  means  of  the  movable  wire,  a  bisection  again  made  ;  releasing 
the  circle,  it  was  with  the  attached  telescope  again  turned  till  the 
telescope  bisected  the  wires  of  the  smaller  telescope,  when  180^  nearly, 
or  double  the  angle  subtended  by  the  pairs  of  cross  wires,  was  read  off; 
pursuing  this  course  after  £Ye  readings  we  arrived  at  the  point  of  depar- 
ture :  now  the  difilerence  between  the  first  and  last  divided  by  four,  or 
the  true  value  of  the  angle,  being  added  to  the  first  reading  gives  the 
second  ;  being  again  added  gives  the  third,  &c.  these  compared  with 
the  actual  reading  give  the  error  of  division  of  the  points  0^  90^  180», 
&c.  thus : — 


A. 

B. 

Mean  of 
A  and  B. 

Mean  An- 
8«e. 

Interpolat- 
ed. 

Error  of 
division. 

•   /         ff 
3    0      0.0 

1.1 

5.2 
12.2 
17.4 
20.9 

0.55 

5.20 

11.45 

16.40 

21.90 

21.90-4).55 

0.55 

5.89 

11.23 

16.57 

21.90 

// 
0.00 

90    0      5.2 
180    0    10.7 
270    0     15.4 

360    0    22.9 

4 
=  +5.34 

—0.69 

+0.22 

—0.17 

0.00 

From  the  mean  of  ten  repetitions  in  this  way  the  errors  came  out. 


tf 


For  0  and  180  =» 
90  and  270 
180  and  360 


0.00 
—0.45 
—0.03 


For  the  error  of  divisions  intermediate  between  the  above,  I  placed 
Dollond's  5-feet  Telescope  as  before,  and  by  means  of  two  wooden 
supports,  A.  B.,  a  42-inch  Achromatic,  by  Dollond,  was 
supported  immediately  above,  so  that  a  pair  of  cross  lines 
fixed  in  the  focus,  subtended  an  angle  of  30^  with  the  cross-lines 
fixed  m  the  other  Telescope.     I  then  made  the  following  measures  : 


A. 

B. 

Mean  of 

Mean  An- 

Interpolat- 

Error of 

A  and  fi. 

gle. 

ed. 

division. 

0               »p 

fi 

H 

»       ^ 

/# 

f* 

0    0      0.0 

1.9 

0.95 

18.5O-0.95 

0.95 

000 

30    0      5.0 

7.0 

6.00 

3 

6.80 

—0.80 

60    0     12.0 

12.6 

12.30 

12.65 

—035 

90    0     18.6 

17.5 

18.05 

=5'\85 

18.50 

—0.45 

In  a  similar  manner. 

//         // 

90    0      0.0 

59.2 

59.00 

1.88—0.05 

0.05 

—0.45 

120    0      0.5 

59.5 

0.00 

0.66 

—0.66 

150    0      1.7 

59.8 

0.75 

3 

1.27 

—0.52 

180    0      l.l 

2.6 

1.85 

=0".61 

1.88 

—0.03 
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In  this  case  to  find  the  true  angle  subtended  by  the  pain  of  cross 
lines,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  mean  of  A  and  B  the  errors  al- 
ready found  above  for  0'  and  180**  and  for  90*,  and  270®  and  then  to 
interpolate  between  these  corrected  readings :  from  the  mean  of  ten 
measures  in  this  way  the  errors  come  out  as  follows  : 

Error  of  dirisioo. 


0 
At    0 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 


and 


180 
210 
240 
270 
300 
330 
360 


// 


0.00  This  Msomed  =  0. 

—0.26 

—1.00 

— 0.45  fouod  abo7e. 

—1.67 

—2.15 

—0.03  found  abore. 
To  ascertain  the  error  of  division  at  the  points  intermediate  between 
0^  and  30^  and  between  SO""  and  60*^,  &c.  I  pkced  the  42.iDch  tdeso^ 
by  DoLLOND  (already  spoken  of  a^  the  upper  telescope)  so  near  to  the 
lower  telescope,  that  the  images  of  the  pairs  of  cross- wires  subtended 
an  angle  of  five  degrees  nearly,  and  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  explain- 
ed above,  made  the  following  measures  of  the  angle : 


Microscope  A. 

B. 

Mean  of 

A  and  B. 

Mean    of 

Pain. 

True  angle. 

Interpolat- 
ed. 

Error  of 
dirision. 

•      / 

«r 

// 

ft 

f* 

//         // 

ff 

// 

0     0 

0.0 

1.0 

0.50 

1.10 

15.11—1.10 

1.10 

0.00 

5     0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.25 

2.42 

6 

3.44 

—1,02 

10    0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.00 

4.85 

5.78 

— 0S3 

15     0 

6.9 

7.1 

7.00 

8.12 

8,11 

-1-0.01 

20    0 

8.2 

no 

9.60 

10.32 

ft 

10.45 

—0.13 

25    0 

10.8 

14.0 

12.40 

12.47 

^2.335 

12.78 

—032 

30    0 

15.1 

14.6 

14.85 

14.85 

15.11 

—0.26 

25    0 

11.9 

13.2 

12.55 

20    0 

9.8 

12.3 

11.05 

15    0 

9.1 

9.4 

9.25 

10    0 

6.1 

7.3 

6.70 

5    0 

3.5 

3.7 

3.60 

0    0 

1.1 

2.3 

1.70 

The  above  differs  from  the  preceding  only  that  I  have  here  return- 
ed back  to  the  point  of  departure  in  an  inverse  order,  instead  of  again 
beginnbg  at  0°  0\ 

In  a  similar  manner  the  following  five  series  were  obtained. 


Microscope    A. 


30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ft 

0.0 
3.5 
6.6 
9.5 
12.3 
14.7 


B. 

Mean  of 

Mean  of 

A  and  B. 

Pain. 

ft 

ft 

ff 

59.8 

59.90 

0.17 

5.3 

4.40 

4.25 

8.7 

7.65 

7.65 

10.7 

10.10 

10.05 

14.5 

13.40 

13.40 

16.9 

15.80 

15.30 

hrrne  .ngIe.l»»'^'P»»'» 


ft  it 

19.65—0.43 


ft 
=3.705 


ft 

0.43 

3.63 

6.84 

10.04 

13.24 

16.45 


Error  of 
diriaion. 


-0,26 
+0.62 
+0.81 
+0.01 
+0.16 
— l.U 
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of  the  Madras  Mural  Circh, 


€0 
55 
50 
45 

40 
35 
30 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


18.2 
13.2 
12.0 
9.6 
6.4 
2.5 
0.6 


60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
60 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


90    0 

95    0 

99  59 

104  59 

109  59 

114  59 

U9  59 

114  59 

109  59 

104  59 

99  59 

94  59 

89  59 


0.0 

1.5 

4.5 

7.9 

10.2 

13.8 

15.1 

12.8 

10  7 

10.0 

7.3 

4.6 

2.7 

0.0 
59.4 
56.1 
54.8 
53.5 
53.0 
52.0 
53.0 
53.2 
55.8 
54.2 
57.2 
59.0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


120 
125 
130 
135 
140 
145 
150 
145 

140  0 
13«  0 
130  0 
125  0 
120    0 

150  0 

154  59 

J59  59 

164  59 

169  59 

174  ft9 

179  59 

174  59 

169  69 

164  59 

159  &9 

154  59 

150  0 


0.0 
1^ 
3.9 
5.0 
7.7 
8.4 
8.9 
73 
9.9 
8.0 
5.7 
5.6 
2.1 

0.0 
58.8 
51.0 
48.0 
44.0 
42.2 
38.2 
41.8 
44.2 
50.2 
50.8 
55.0 

1.3 


19.3 

16.4 

14.8 

10.4 

9.3 

5.7 

0.3 


0.3 

2.6 

5.1 

7.2 

11.1 

133 

153 

13.5 

12.2 

9.7 

8.9 

5.7 

2.7 


0.9 
58.0 
55.0 
53.2 
52.0 
51.0 
50.2 
51.7 
53.0 
55.0 
55.3 
57.5 
59.7 


57.0 
59.5 
0.7 
3.0 
5.3 
7.1 
8.1 
7.0 
6.4 
6.0 
3.4 
3.5 
0.3 


59.0 
57.5 
52.3 
48.5 
44.7 
43.0 
39.7 
41.7 
45.8 
51.5 
52.0 
55.0 
59.7 


18.65 

14.80 

13.40 

lO-OO 

7.65 

4.10 

0.45 


0.15 

2.05 

4.80 

7.55 

10.65 

13.56 

15.20 

13.15 

11.45 

9.85 

8.10 

5.15 

2.70 


0.45 
58.70 
55.55 
54.15 
52.75 
52.00 
51.10 
5235 
53.10 
5540 
54.75 
5735 
59.35 


58.50 
0.50 
230 
4.00 
6.50 
7.75 
8.50 


59.50 
58.15 
51.65 
48.25 
44.35 
42.60 
38.95 
41.75 
45.00 
50.85 
51.40 
55.00 
0.50 


18.65 


1.42 

3.60 

6.45 

8.70 

11.05 

13.35 

15.20 


59.90 
58.02 
55.15 
54.77 
52.92 
52.17 
51.10 


59.85 
2.52 
3.42 
5.50 
732 
7.45 
8.50 


0.00 
56.57 
51.52 
49.55 
44.67 
42.17 
38.95 


15.65—2.42 

6 
// 

=2.205 


//        // 

60.35-52.67 

6 
// 

=1.28 


// 


10.65—1.42 
6 

bI.538 


62.15-38.98 

6 
// 

=3.862 


19.65 


2.42 

4.63 

6.83 

9.04 

11-24 

13.45 

15.65 


0,35 
59.07 
57.79 
56.51 
55.23 
53.95 
52.67 


2.15 
58.29 
54.43 
50.56 
46.70 
42.84 
38.98 


407 
—1.00 


—1.00 
—1.03 
—038 
—0.34 
—0.19 
—0.10 
—0.45 


—0.45 
—1.05 
—2.64 
—1.74 
—231 
—1.78 
—1.57 


1.42 

—1.57 

2.96 

—0.44 

4.50 

—1.08 

6.04       1 

—0.54 

7J>7 

—0.25 

9.11 

—1.66 

10.65 

—2.15 

—2.15 
—1,72 
—2.91 
—1.01 
—2.03 
—0.67 
—0.03 
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From  the  mean  of  10  sets,  similar  to  the  above,  the  elrors  of  divisioa 
for  two  opposite  divisions  are  as  follows  : 


// 


// 


Error  of  0  and  180 

=0.00 

Error  st  95  and  275 

=0.88 

5 

185 

—0.64 

100 

280 

—1.58 

10 

190 

—0.46 

105 

285 

—1.17 

15 

195 

+0.13 

110 

290 

-1.48 

20 

200 

+0.45 

115 

295 

—1.77 

25 

205 

+0.61 

120 

300 

—1.57 

30 

210 

—0.26 

125 

305 

—0.66 

35 

215 

—0.56 

130 

310 

—0.96 

40 

220 

—0.29 

135 

315 

—1.39 

45 

225 

+0.05 

140 

320 

—1.33 

50 

230 

—0.12 

145 

325 

—1.75 

55 

235 

—0.80 

150 

330 

—2.15 

60 

240 

—1.00 

155 

335 

—1.67 

65 

245 

—1.20 

160 

340 

—1.20 

70 

250 

—1.30 

165 

345 

—0.46 

75 

255 

—0.69 

170 

35# 

—0.20 

80 

260 

—0.23 

175 

355 

+0.09 

85 

265 

—0.12 

180 

360 

—0.03 

90 

270 

—0.45 

1  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  furnish  the  error  of  the  divisions  in- 
termediate between  the  above,  bat  I  may  remark  that  out  of  a  great 
many  which  /  Amw  examined,  the  largest  error  I  have  found  does  not 
exceed  that  above  found  for  150^  and  330". 


YII. — Table  of  the  Times  of  high  water  at  the  principal  piaees  betweem 
Cakatta  a$id  Point  Palmirae,  prepared  bff  Mr.  P.  G.  Sinculik. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to  the  accompanying 
table,  which  will  be  extremely  useful  not  only  to  navigators  here,  bat 
also  to  the  philosophers  in  Europe,  who  are  now  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing the  course  of  the  tidal  waves  over  the  entire  globe.  We  publidied 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  15 1,  a  list  of  Professor  WnawxLL's  desiderata  regarding  Ifae 
CO- tides  of  the  Indian  ocean.  His  memoir  on  the  cotidal  lines  is  publiah- 
ed  in  the  Trans.  Roy.  Society  1833,  Pt.  1,  and  we  there  find  that  tlie 
coasts  of  India  present  nearly  a  blank :  the  time  of  high  water  at  Point 
P^dmiras  differs  two  hours  from  the  time  given  by  Mr.  Sinclaix'e  ob- 
servations. We  hope  to  be  furnished  from  our  correspondents  at 
other  places,  such  as  Masulipatam,  Madras,  Chittagong,  Kyook  Fhyoo. 
Penang  and  Singaptir  with  tables  similar  to  the  present,  but  we  would 
suggest  that  the  other  desiderata,  of  the  lift  of  the  tide — the  e»to- 
bliskment  of  the  place, — ^the  correction  for  other  days  of  the  semi-looar 
period,  &c.  should  also  receive  the  attention  of  observers. 

The  present  table  must  not  be  understood  as  rigidly  eorrect,  bat 
rather  as  an  uaefiil  practical  af^ioximation ;  for  the  intervals  of  retar- 
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VIII. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  Etfening,  ^  Srd  September,  18S4. 

The  Reverend  W.  H.  Mill,  D.  D.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Read  the  Prooeedinga  of  last  Meeting. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  M.  M  anuk,  intimating  his  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  H.  HARxinsaBy  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Astrtic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  expressing  the  thanks  of  that  So- 
ciety for  the  17th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

The  Secretary  apprised  the  Society,  of  the  arrival  per  Ship  Edmoaston^ 
of  the  twenty  copies  of  the  ancient  Canarese  Alphabet  adverted  to  on  the 
Meeting  of  88th  May,  1834,  as  presented  by  Walter  Eujot,  £b^ 
through  the  Bombay  Branch  Asiatic  Society. 

It  wsB  resolved  that  copies  of  the  Alphabet  should  be  sent  to  the  Bishop's  Col- 
lege, the  Edacation  Committee,  the  Sanscrit  College  at  Benares,  and  to  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  engaged  in  decyphering  ancient  inscriptions. 

LOirary, 

Read  a  letter  from  Dr.  N.  Waujoh,  presenting  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen,  the  foUowing  w«ks 
with  complimentary  expressions  : 

A  circular  accompanied,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  aseociation,  and 
soliciting  the  co-operation  of  those,  especially  of  the  English  nation,  who 
may  be  able  to  assist  in  developing  the  early  history  of  Northern  Europe. 

[A.  copy  of  the  prospectus  is  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  present  number.] 

1.  £.  Ra8K*s  Commentatio  de  pleno  sjrstemate  decern  sibOantiam  in  lingais 
montanis,  item  de  methodo  Ibericam  et  Armenicam  linguam  Utteris  Enropcis  ex- 
primendo.     Hafois,  1832,  4 to. 

2.  Ditto,  Singalesisk  Skriftlsrr,  (Cingalese  Grammar,}  Colombo,  1821,  8to. 

3.  Ditto,  Vejlednmg,  or  Introduction  to  the  Akra  language  of  tiie  Coast  of 
Guinea,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Akvambu  language. 

4.  Ditto,  Lapponic  Grammar. 

5.  Ditto,  Italian  Grammar  ?  1827. 

6.  Ditto,  on  Ancient  Egyptian  Chronology.     Copenhagen,  1817,  4to. 

7.  Ditto,  on  Ancient  Hebrew  Chronology,  1828,  8vo. 

8.  Old  Northern  Saga'e  (Tales).  Edited  by  the  R.  S.  of  North  Aatiquitio, 
11th  vol.  1833. 

-.9.  Ftereyinffa  Baga^  or  A  History  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Islands  called  die 
Fseroes.  The  original  Icelandic  text,  with  translations  into  Fsroe,  Danish,  and 
German,  1829. 

10.  11.  Tidnkrift,  Journal  of  the  Northern  Antiquities,  by  ditto. 

12.  NordUk  Tid$ikrifty  Northern  Journal  of  Antiquities.  Edited  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquities,  1826-9. 

13.  Paradiia  Miuir^  (Paradise  Lost,)  translated  into  Icelandic,  by  Joe  T%er. 
laksson. 

14-15.  Scripts  Histories  IslSBdorum,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  Hafiitc,  1833. 

16-17.  L&gb6k  Islandinga,  Codex  Juris  Islandorum  AntiquissimuStLand  II.  1SZ9. 

18.  L,  Gie$ebreeht.    The  R.  S.  of  N,  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen. 
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Read  a  letter  from  M.  Rioht^  Judge  of  Chandernagore^  presenting  on 
the  part  of  M.  Gargin  de  Ta90T,  a  copy  of  his 

Notice  BUT  les  f^tes   populaires  des  Hindoas  d'  apres  let  oaTrages  Hlndoastani. 

The  following  works  were  also  presented : 

Commentaire  snr  Le  Ya^na,  L*an  des  Livres  Religieuz  des  Parsis,  by  Eagene 
Buraouf,  vol.  I. — hy  the  author, 

Origia  of  the  Sikh  Power  in  the  Punjab,  and  Political  Life  of  Muha  Raja  RuN- 
ittT  SiKGB,  &c.  compiled  by  H.  T.  Prinsbp — by  the  ewnpiler. 

Journal  Aiiatique,  Nos.  71,  72  and  74 — by  the  Asiatic  Society  qfPariM, 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  vol.  xliz,  I  and  II  parts — by  the  Society, 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  Noy.  6, 1833,  Dec.  4*. 

Illustrations  of  the  Botany,  and  Natural  History  of  the  Himflayan  Mountaios, 
&c.  Part  II.— dy  F.  /.  Royle,  Stg,  F.  L.  S.  and  G.  8,  M.,  R,  A,  8. 

Meteorological  Register  for  July,  1834 — by  the  Surveyor  General, 

The  India  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  September — by  the  Bditore, 

The  following  Books  were  received  from  the   Book-sellers. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  History  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

' ,  Rome,  1st  vol. 


,  Stcbbing's  History  of  the  Church,  2nd  vol. 
AntiquiHes: 

A  native  drawing  of  a  compartment  of  one  of  the  sculptured  slabs  of  a 
boilding  near  Bhilsa^  was  presented  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Spilsbury. 

This  appears  to  be  the  very  building  whence  Mr.  Hodoson  took  the  facsimile 
of  his  inscription,  presented  at  a  former  meeting :  the  sculpture  represents  the 
erection  or  oonseeration  of  a  Bauddha  temple  or  Chatty  a.  It  was  visited  in  1817 
or  18  by  Captain  Fbll,  who  described  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  in  one  of  the 
aewi-papers  of  the  day. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trboear  of  Jaunpur,  descriptive  of  two  gold 
coins  of  the  Canouj  group,  recently  discovered  in  digging  on  the  site  of 
an  old  fort  called  Jakhan^s  koth  near  Jaunpur. 

[We  shall  have  pleasure  in  inserting  this  paper  when  we  have  collected  suffici- 
ent of  the  Canouj  coins  to  make  a  plate.  The  inscriptions  on  the  present  coins  are 
very  distinct,  in  the  character  No.  2,  Allahabad  column,  and  the  names  are  new,] 

Further  observations  on  the  Hindu  coins  by  Major  Stacy,  were  also 
submitted. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Spiers,  of  Allahabad,  forwarded  4  coins  dug  up  lately 
near  that  place. 

They  belong  to  what  has  been  called  the  Behat  group. 

A  paper  by  CoL  Burnky,  Resident  at  Ava,  was  read,  giving  a  translation 
and  copious  commentary  in  illustration  of  the  Burmese  inscription  at  JStuL 
iha  Ck^ :  of  which  the  original  facsimile  taken  by  his  brother  Captain 
Gmrob  BinufBT,  on  the  spot,  accompanied. 

This  will  be  published  at  length ;  the  principal  discrepancy  between  Col. 
BummiY's  translation  and  that  made  by  Ratna  Paula  is  in  the  date,  which  the 
former  carries  back  two  hundred  years,  namely,  to  468  Burman  era,  (A.  D.  1106.) 
The  first  figure  is  rather  indistinct  in  the  inscription,  and  may  be  read  either  as 

*  ThU  day's  proceedings  contains  a  notice  of  Lieut.  Burnbs'  Memoir  on  the  Geo- 
logy of  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  Indian  Caucasvu  and  the  plains  of  Tartary. 
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A  4  or  a  6.  The  facsimile  must  be  Uthogniphed  to  |»laoe  fhe  data  befoie  ttoie 
who  wish  to  decide  the  point.  Col.  Buknbt's  interestiiig  paper  termiaated  with  t 
highly  carioas  extract-translation  from  the  journal  of  the  junior  Bnnnese  rnnif, 
describing  the  visit  of  the  mission  to  "  Buddha's  holy  tree"  at  Gays,  tad  tho 
ceremonies  performed  there  in  honor  of  the  King  of  Ara. 

Physicai, 

The  Secretary  exhibited  to  the  members  present  the  head  of  a  Bam- 
my,  and  two  mummied  preparations  of  the  ibis  or  sacred  bird  of  £gypt» 
brought  round  by  Lieutenant  AaonBOLD^  being  a  part  of  his  present  oUuded 
to  at  the  last  meeting. 

The  effect  of  damp  air  had  already  begun  to  be  perceptible  on  the  exposed  psiti 
of  the  hebkd  ;  nothing  of  the  under  jaw  remaining  but  the  bare  bone,  tinged  oft 
dark  brown  colour  from  the  bituminous  matter  of  the  wrapper.  By  keeping  it  is  a 
glass  case  hermetically  closed,  and  containing  some  lumps  of  muriate  of  lime,  it ii 
hoped  that  the  specimens  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  gnseiui. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Lieut.  W.  Foley,  dated  Khyouk  Phyoo,  Ra^ 
ree,  12th  August,  forwarding  some  specimens  of  fossil  shells  recently  met 
with  by  himself  in  the  interior  of  the  island ;  also  some  coal  from  anew ata 

The  following  extract  explains  the  particulars  of  this  new  discovery : 

'*  On  my  return  to  Arracan  I  made  inquiries  respecting  the  fossil  mirine  ibeDi 
that  were  at  one  time  brought  to  me,  and  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  olitiia 
them.  They  were  found  on  a  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  Ckambo**  (sviUige 
in  the  interior  of  Rambree  bland),  imbedded  in  a  grey  sandstone,  which  is  very 
hard  and  gritty.  The  height  of  the  hill  may  be  as  much  as  100  feet  shore  the 
plain.  Tiie  weather  has  been  so  wet  and  boisterous  that  I  haye  not  heen  sUets 
visit  the  spot,  so  that  my  information  has  been  derived  from  the  Mnghs  whom  I 
had  sent  out  to  the  place.  They  brought  me  in  the  shells,  as  also  pieces  of  the 
sandstone.  In  the  latter  some  remains  of  the  shells  are  distinctly  visible.  The 
natives  of  Arracan  attach  much  value  to  the  shells  on  account  of  their  sappoeed 
medicinal  properties ;  the  shells  are  pounded  up,  made  into  a  kind  of  psste,  ssd 
applied,  as  a  salve,  to  sore  eyes.  Along  with  these  shells  I  have  also  dispsteked 
to  you  a  specimen  of  coal  discovered  in  Rambree  island,  near  the  viUsge  of 
"  Kyong'Toiong^^  in  the  "  Ladong^*  circle ;  it  was  found  resting  on  a  bed  of  dayi 
near  the  surface,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  very  abundant.  For  the  ressoa  sbove 
mentioned  I  was  not  able  to  visit  the  spot,  so  sent  a  roan  out  for  the  oosl.  Coil, 
I  have  no  doubt,  exists  in  abundance  throughout  Arracan  ;  and  of  that  hitherts 
discovered,  I  expect  the  Syne^Kymmg  coal,  if  worked,  would  prove  the  beA  I 
believe  it  contains  no  iron  pyrites,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  '*  OofsdMf"  m' 
'  Phooringooi*  coal.  The  coal  I  now  sent  is  highly  bituminous,  and  very  ■■c^ 
resembles  the  *'  Kalabadong'*  coal.  I  observe  an  error  in  the  tketeh  of  the  ate 
of  the  Ooffodonff  coal  published  in  your  2nd  volume  of  the  Jounnl  As.  Sob 
plate  19,  for  November,  1833 ;  instead  of  <*  Syne^lCyinmg^^  creek,  it  should  hsvs 
been  "  Oodagong**  creek.  The  former  word  should  also  haro  bam  Spit^Kift^i 
not  **  Syneg-Kyoung,*' 

**  I  have  also  dispatched  to  you  a  specimen  of  cotton  obtsined  from  some  JUmkm 
cotton  seed  sown  by  Captain  Williams  in  the  OoYemment  Oardea  at  Ramhss 
town  in  November,  1833,  and  gathered  in  March,  1834.  •  The  soil  was  a  stif  elif 
and  I  believe,  too  cold  and  damp  to  favour  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  It  voiM 
however  thrive  well  on  the  hills,  where  the  soil  is  light." 
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fliree  of  the  ilielk  are  ■mall  neiiralTei  of  4  whorU,  reaembliiif  the  gemis  turho  : 
one  b  m  speciea  of  turritella  ;  the  matrix  is  grey  aandatone,  eontaioing  the  debrU 
of  trap  rocks,  and  effervescing  in  acids  slightly. 
The  coal  is  a  lignite,  leaving  only  1-8  per  cent,  of  ash  on  incineration. 
Read  the  following  extracts  of  a  letter  from  the  Reverend  R.  Ev v&bst 
regarding  the  fall  of  an  aerolite  at  Hissar. 

'*  Having  seen  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Mbtcalfe  of  Delhi  a  fragment  of  me- 
teoric stone,  which  she  informed  me  had  lately  fallen  near  Hissar,  I  wrote  to 
CapL  PAmaoMS,  Supt.  H.  C.  Stnd  there,  for  particulars,  aad  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  sending  his  answer  to  yon.  The  fragment  I  have  seen  bears  the 
external  characters  of  meteoric  stone,  has  the  same  specific  gravity,  viz.  3.6, 
id  affects  the  raagneL     There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  the  fsct. 

Rob.  Eybkest. 
Extrmei  qfa  Utter  f ram  Ggftain  Parmnu,  dated  Hieear,  2nd  August,  1834. 
"  I  hasten  to  give  jou  all  the  information  I  possess  relative  to  the  meteoric 
stone.     It  fell  on  the  8th  of  June,  (as  far  as  I  could  ascertain)  at  Charwallas,  a 
Tillage  23  coss  west  of  this ;    about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sky  was  cloudy 
and  the  weather  gusty,  or  approaching  to  a  north-wester,  but  no  rain ;  very  loud 
thunder,  similar  to  constant  discharges  of  heaoy  artillery,  was  heard  for  about  half 
an  hour  before  it  fell,  and  in  the  direction  ufith  the  wind  to  a  great  distance  ;  when 
the  stone  fell  it  was  accompanied  by  a  trembling  noise  similar  to  a  running  fire 
of  guns.  It  fell  in  the  jungle  close  to  a  palee  (or  herdsman),  who  was  out  with  his 
cattle.   The  original  weight  of  the  stone  was  12  seers ;  but  before  my  man  reacLed 
the  place,  it  had  been  broken  and  pieces  taken  away  to  Bikaneer,  Puttialah,  &c. 
the  piece  I  have  is  upwards  of  4  seers,  and  if  you  would  like  to  send  it  to  Calcutta, 
you  are  most  welcome  to  it,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you,  should  you  wish  for  it." 

Farther  specimens  of  the  Jumna  fossil  bones  belonging  to  Serjeant  £. 
I>BAiffy  were  exhibited,  and  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  the  same  party  was  read. 

[This  will  be  given  at  length  hereafter.] 


IX . — Miscellaneous. 
Mr.  TVevelyan's  Defence  qf  Sir  William  Jones*  System  qf  Oriental  Orthography, 

The  Hurkaru  newspaper  of  the  29th  August,  contains  a  reply  to  the  article  in 
•ur  Jane  number  (p.  281),  on  the  Adaptation  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  Ortho- 
graphy of  Oriental  Languages,  by  the  gentleman  who  has  come  forward  with  such 
Tigonr  to  revive  the  scientific  system,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  his  more  ex- 
teaisive  scheme  of  publishing  Oriental  books  altogether  in  Roman  characters. 
We  have  not  space  to  insert  the  whole  of  his  observations,  but  to  such  as  bear 
vpon  the  point  at  issue,  we  feel  bonnd  to  give  a  place,  being  more  satisfied,  the 
anore  we  reflect  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  essential  and  imperative  in  the  present 
widely  diffused  cultivation  of  the  learned  languages  of  India,  to  adhere  to  that 
aotatioB  which  can  alone  command  general  acquiescence  throughout  Europe,  and 
which  is  in  fact  the  system  followed  in  the  great  majority  of  the  Dictionaries, 
Grammars,  and  transcribed  works  not  only  of  our  learned  societies,  but  even 
of  oar  colleges  and  schools. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  Sir  William  Jones  was,  that  each  original  sound 
and  its  appropriate  symbol  in  the  D^va  N^ari  or  Arabic  should  have  its  representa- 
tiTe  in  the  Roman,  *'  with  due  regard  to  the  primitive  power  of  the  latter  alphabet." 
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Professor  Rask  also  advocates  the  making  of  tlie  Roman  snbstitiites  as  nearly  con- 
sonant as  possible  to  the  original; — ** in  his  yero,  me  quidem  jndice,  hoc  prccep- 
tnm  semper  serrandum,  at  quam  proxime  ad  mentem  ipnu9  natimii  ej^primmUw 
eju9  lUermy  On  this  score  the  Jonesi  \n  far  surpasses  the  Gilchristian  scheme 
of  vowels,  the  long  and  short  vowels  of  the  same  class  being  expressed  by  the  same 
character : — bat  we  must  allow  Mr.  Trbvkltan  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  Sir  Wv .  Jones*  plan  is  systematic  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  ia 
every  case  in  which  an  analogy  exists  between  different  sounds,  a  correspondia; 
analogy  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  signs  by  which  they  are  represented.  Thu 
the  long  sound  of  a  is  d ;  of  t,  i ;  and  of  »,  iS ;  and  the  diphthong  tUt  which  is  com- 
pounded of  a  and  t,  is  represented  by  those  letters,  and  a«  (ow)  which  is  com- 
pounded of  a  and  «,  by  au.  The  consequence  of  this  strict  attention  to  preserTe 
an  analogy  in  the  sign  corresponding  to  the  variations  in  the  sound  is,  that  the 
acquisition  of  the  Alphabet  is  greatly  facilitated  to  the  learner,  who  in  fact  has  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  only  five  elementary  signs  which  are  the  representa- 
tives of  as  many  original  sounds,  and  the  remaining  five  are  only  elongated  foim 
or  composites  of  these. 

'*  In  Dr.  Gilchrist's  plan,  with  a  single  exception,  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  long  and  short  forms  of  the  vowels,  and  between  the  diphthongs  aod 
their  component  vowels.     Thus  in  his  system  a  is  the  long  form  of  «,  ee  of  i,  tad 
the  diphthong  at  is  represented  by  ««,  and  au  by  u  o.     It  is  needless  to  dihte  on 
the  confusion  which  this  want  of  system  must  produce  in  the  mind  of  every  learner. 
No  help  is  here  provided  for  him,  and  instead  of  being  guided  from  step  to  step 
by  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  character,  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  modificatioa 
in  the  sound,  while  enough  is  retained  of  the  original  letter  to  mark  the  elementa- 
ry connexion,  he  is  perplexed  by  a  variety  of  characters  between  which  no  kind  of 
analogy  is  capable  of  being  traced.     In  short,  instead  of  having  only  five  signs  to 
get  by  heart,  he  has  no  less  than  nine.     In  tracing  the  analogy  between  eor* 
responding  modifications  of  sound,  this  plan  is  worse  than  if  no  assistance  wen 
afforded   him.      In  this  eccentric  system  of  letters  long  vowels  are  actvillf 
divorced  from  their  partners  and  so  disguised  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  original  connection  between  them,  and  diphthongs  are  in  like  oaaner 
kidnapped  from  their  parent  vowels,  and  disfigured  worse  than  Gypsey  childrea. 
Who  would  suppose  that  u  is  the  legitimate  husband  of  a,  that  ee  is  the  devotei 
wife  of  t,  that  ue  is  the  interesting  offspring  of  a  and  s',  and  w>  the  eldest  hope  of 
a  and  u.    This  is  not  a  system  of  orthographf,  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  invent  a 
word,  of  kakography :  of  confusion,  mystification  and  absurdity.    It  is  Bingnhr 
that  when  a  man  sat  down  with  a  carte  blanche  before  him  to  invent  a  system  of 
letters,  he  was  not  able  to  devise  something  better  than  this ;  and  it  is  still  moreio 
that  having  the   labours  of  his  learned  predecessor  Sir  W.  Jonss  to  profit  V« 
when  he  altered  he  should  have  altered  so  much  for  the  Worse. 

<*  Another  advantage  of  Sir  William  Jonbs'  plan  is  that,  besides  being  complete 
in  itself,  owing  to  the  perfect  analogy  which  exists  between  the  different  letfcen,  it 
bears  a  strict  correspondence  throughout  to  the  great  Indian  or  Deva  NIgtH 
alphabet.  AU  the  alphabets  derived  from  the  latter  are  very  syatematic,  aad  a 
scheme  which  is  otherwise  cannot  properly  represent  them.  But  Sir  W.  JoNii 
does  it  exactly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

^    a    in     above  ^TT    a    in    art 

T     «'  in  T      <  police 
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^f    »  push  V     li  rule 

•^     e  they  ^     ai  aisle     [pronunciation. 

'ilT     0  note  ^r    au  causa,  Italian  or  Latin 

"  The  natiYes  of  India  are  therefore  already  quite  familar  with  the  idea  of  dis- 

tifigniahing  the  modificatioii  of  sound  by  a  corresponding  modification  of  sign,  and 

when  they  see  the  same  plan  adopted  in  the  anglified  version  of  the  alphabet, 

tbey  immediately  recognize  the  propriety  of  it,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 

scheme.    As  the  new  orthography  is  mainly  intended  for  the  people  of  India,  the 

circnmstance  of  its  being  entirely  coincident  with  their  preconceiYed  feelings  and 

ideas  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  adYantage  of  no  small  importance. 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obsenre,  that  no  kind  of  analogy  exists  between  Dr. 
Gilcbkist's  and  the  Indimn  DeYa  N&garl  alphabet.  When  an  Indian  reads  Sir 
William  Jones'  alphabet,  he  sees  a  long  ^  immediately  sncceeding  the  short  ag 
a  long  i  the  short  t,  and  a  long  li  the  short  «,  (the  long  rowel  being  in  each  case 
distingnished  by  a  mark  as  in  the  Sanscrit)  which  is  just  what  his  previous  know- 
ledge would  lead  him  to  expect ;  but  when  becomes  to  Dr.  GiLCHaisT's  plan,  he 
finds  a  following  «,  and  ee  following  i.  What  therefore  would  be  his  opinion  of  the 
comparatiYC  merits  of  the  two  systems  ?  Would  he  not  say,  that  one  is  in  eYery 
respect  as  complete  as  the  alphabet  of  the  gods  (Deva  Niigari),  while  the  other  ia 
an  inexplicable  mass  of  confusion. 

*<  Another  advantage  attending  Sir  William  Jones'  system  is,  that  it  is  not  only 
analogous  to,  but  is  the  very  system  itself  which  is  used  in  expressing  Latin  and 
all  its  derivations ;  that  is  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  &c.      It  is  true  that  in  Eng- 
land we  do  not  pronounce  Latin  in  this  way,  but  this  is  only  because  we  have 
barbarized  it,  and   made  it  accord  with  our    Saxon  pronunciation.      Even   in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  Continental  Europe,  they  read  Latin  exactly 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  read  Hindusthi^ni.    This  entire  coinci- 
deuce  of  the  new  HindnsthAni  orthography  with  the  orthography  of  the  learned 
language  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  with  that  of  most  of  its  colloquial  languages, 
is  a  point  of  great  importance.    Even  in  the  present  age  its  advantage  will  be  felt, 
in  so  far  as  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  and  in  most  cases  the  vulgar  also,  will 
bj  this  means  obtain  direct  access  to  our  Indian  Literature  *,  and  what  is  still 
more  deserving  of  consideration,  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  the  establishment  in 
due  time  of  an  uniform  system  of  orthography  throughout  the  world.    This  is  an 
object,  which,  however  distant  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  it  may  be,  no  man 
wlio  has  the  slightest  regard  for  posterity,  should  ever  lose  sight  of: — next  to  the 
establishment  of  an  universal  language,  that  grand  desideratum  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  philanthropist,  the  establishment  of   an  universal  system  of  orthography 
win  most  tend  to  the  production  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
all  the  families  of  the  human  race ;   and  the  one  has  also  a  direct  tendency  to 
bring  about  the  other.     Now  if  Gilchrist's  plan  were  to  be  generally  maintained 
in  India,  so  far  from  having  advanced  a  step  towards  this  grand  result,  we  should 
make  a  decidedly  retrograde  movement,  and  the  proceeding  would  be  tantamount  to 
ahiitting  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  an  uniform  system  of  writing  and  printing 
being  ever  adopted  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.    Gilchrist's  plan  is 
utterly  abhorrent  from  the  Roman  family  of  languages,  and  it  does  not  even  coincide 
with  the  English,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

«•  Sir  William  Jones'  plan  has  a  simple  character  for  every  simple  sound,while 
in  I>r.  Gilchrist's  simple  sounds  are  in  three  instances  expressed  by  double  letters 
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[ee,  oo  and  oo].  m;  to  laj  the  beit  of  it,  if  an  extremely  clmnuj  oimtiivaiiee, 
and  in  the  basiness  of  nations  and  coarse  of  aces  it  would  lead  to  an  imnense 
unnecessary  ezpenditore  of  time  and  money.  That  this  is  the  case,  may  be  aecn 
by  taking  the  example  of  a  single  sentence. 

Bees  tees  moorghabee  hnen  toomharee  peechee, 

which  in  Sb  William  Joxrns*  orthography  woold  be, 

Bis  tis  mnrghihi  hain  tnmh&ri  plehi. 

**  There  are  37  letters  in  this  sentence  written  according  to  Dr.GiLCBni8T*s  plan, 
and  only  30  if  it  be  written  according  to  Jokbs  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  only  6  words  the 
former  exceeds  the  Utter  by  no  less  than  7  letters.  Apply  this  to  a  book,  and  con* 
ceive  the  waste  of  types,  paper,  and  Talnable  time  which  mnst  result  from  it.  S«p- 
poeing  an  octavo  Tolume,  printed  according  to  Sir  William  Jonks'  plan,  to  consist 
of  &00  pages,  and  each  page  to  contain  on  an  average  304  words,  the  total  nnmber 
of  words  in  the  Tolume  would  be  1,52,000  ;  and  if  the  same  Tolnme  were  printed 
according  to  Dr.  Gilohmst's  plan,  then  at  the  rate  of  7  additional  letters  for  erery 
6  words,  the  nnmber  of  extra  letters  will  amount  to  1,77,000,  which  would  nuloe 
an  addition  to  the  book  of  1 16  pages,  and  instead  of  consisting  of  500  pages  it  would 
consist  of  619.  Apply  this  to  the  entire  literature  of  half  the  world  through  a 
snccession  of  ages,  and  oonceiTC  the  result,  if  you  can.  If  this  average  is  consi- 
dered to  be  above  the  mark,  I  have  no  objection  to  suppose  that  every  six  of  Gil* 
chust's  words  contain  only  half  the  number  of  double  letters  wiich  those  above 
instanced  do,  and  at  this  rate  the  book  printed  according  to  Gilchust's  plan 
would  exceed  what  it  would  be  if  printed  according  to  Sir  William  Jonbs' 
plan  by  58  pages. 

*'  Lastly,  there  are  three  characters  in  Giloruist'b  alphabet  which  do  not  beloag 
to  English  or  to  any  other  language  under  the  sun  which  we  have  ever  heard  oC 
These  are  oo,  ne  and  no.  With  the  exception  of  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Gilcbkist  who, 
from  early  associations  and  respect  to  their  master,  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
be  admirers  of  his  scheme,  these  three  characters  are  utterly  barbaroua  to  every 
description  of  people  ;  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  them  to  secure  a  general 
recognition  for  themselves  in  the  breasts  either  of  Englishmen,  European  foreign- 
ers or  Indians.  Sir  William  Jonbs*  plan,  as  has  been  before  stated,  contains  no 
arbitrary  sounds  whatever,  but  is  in  every  respect  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Latin  and  Latino-European  languages.  Even  the  en,  of  which  no  example  is  to 
be  found  in  English,  is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  Scotchman  and  Iriahman  who 
knows  Latin  ;  and  if  a  youth  at  Dublin  College,  or  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh, 
were  to  pronounce  camw  like  cawia,  he  would  be  immediately  corrected  and  told  to 
sound  it  eowia,  and  the  same  of  course  every  where  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  William  Jones  and  lir.  OiLCBmisr 
both  drew  from  the  mine  of  English  letters,  and  that  the  only  difference  between 
them  is  that  one  appropriated  the  dross,  while  the  other  culled  the  pure  gold.  Gil- 
christ chose  the  most  corrupt  and  imperfect  parts  of  our  system,  while  Jonks 
selected  those  which  were  consistent  with  true  principles  and  coincided  with,  the 
most  perfect  alphabets  both  of  the  East  and  West.  The  i  in  poHce  is  almost  as 
well  known  in  English  as  the  doable  ee  in  feet.  The  u  in  ptM  is  certainly  better 
known  than  oo,  which  is  pure  Gilchristian.  The  li  in  ruie  is  as  famUiar  aa  the 
double  00  in  cooL  The  ai  in  aitle  is  assuredly  far  more  common  than  ace,  which 
is  another  arbitrary  sign  to  be  found  no  where  except  in  the  books  printed  by  Dr. 
Gilchrist  himself.     The  an  in  cauett  (Latin  pronunciation)  is  also  better  aadcr- 
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•tood  tluui  MO,  wliieh  ifl  another  Qilchristiftn  hieroglyphic ;  tnd  eTen  the  short  «, 
the  sturahling-block  of  oar  Gilcbkibtian  fnends,  is  quite  as  familiar  to  us  as  their 
faTourite  v,  and  any  body  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  the  English  Die- 
tionary,  will  see  it  used  at  the  commencement  of  500  words  like  above,  about, 
abtnmd,  and  so  forth.'' 

We  have  not  space  to  continue  our  extract,  nor  does  the  remainder  of  tha 
author's  reasoning  bear  upon  the  precise  question  at  issue.  He  however  mentions 
one  strong  fact  in  support  of  bis  object ;  namely,  that  the  Italian  orthography  has 
been  adopted  by  the  American  missionaries  for  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Is* 
lands.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  same  as  far  as  regards  the  yoweb  is  uniformly 
upheld  by  Professor  Rask  of  Copenhagen,  the  celebrated  philologist,  who  hasderot- 
ed  years  of  study  to  the  i&xing  of  accurate  Roman  equiTulents  for  the  Zend,  Arafaio, 
Sanscrit,  Armenian,  and  other  alphabets.  We  recommend  his  essay  "  de  Pleno 
Syatemate  Deoein  Sibilantium  in  Linguis  Montanis,  &c."  to  the  serious  attendoa 
of  all  those  engaged  in  similar  objects  ;  the  following  caution  applies  to  the 
case  of  the  fiengW  and  other  dialects  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  stock,  in  which  it 
has  been  opposed  to  the  uniform  system,  that  the  inherent  short  Towei  having  the 
sound  of  0  could  not  be  represented  by  a. 

"  Altera  cautela  hand  parvi  momenti  est,  ubi  lingua  quedam  antiqua  quodam- 
modo  adhuc  vivit,  nimirum  ne  pronunciatione  hodierna,  si  a  litera  discedat,  pro 
genuina  assumta,  scripturam  antiqu*  lingue  ad  earn  exprimendam  depravemus, 
vocumque  etymologias  turbemus.*' 

The  above  remark  of  course  equally  opposes  any  reform  of  the  tpelting  of  an 
established  language  like  the  English  or  the  French  to  suit  the  modem  pronun- 
eiation.  His  concluding  paragraph  will  afford  encouragement  to  those  who 
circulate  upon  the  eventual  substitution  of  the  Roman  characters  for  those  of 
India,  although  he  is  far  from  anticipating  any  such  effect  even  for  the  limited 
country,  Armenia,  (Christian  though  it  be)  to  whose  language  his  essay  refers. 

"  Uia  observatis,  hand  ita  difficile  est  scripturam  £urop»am  cuivis  lingue  pere- 
grins aecommodare,  atque  ita  quidem  ut  ipsa  gens,  si  per  commercium  Europso* 
inm  tale  systema  existere  resciverit,  immensum  ambitum  literature  gentium 
Enropseorum  tntellexerit,  fructum,  oblectationem,  gloriam  inde  redundantes  con- 
■idersTerit,  baud  reluotanter  id  suum  facere  velit,  saltern  viri  docti  non  solum 
▼ooes  singulas  accurate  et  sine  uUa  confusione  citare,  sed  quodlibet  scriptum  gen« 
tia  ita  trans-scribere  etfacili  negotio  typis  exprimere ;  immo  trans-scribendo  com- 
ifioda  quttdam  pensa  in  studio  suo  hand  parum  levari  poterunt.''  CommeHtatiiK 
Sfe.  Aut.  S,  Raik,  Hajnup,  1832. 

Rojfal  Aiiatie  Societjf  qf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

We  obeerve  that  this  Society  has  come  to  the  determination  of  publishing  ita 
Aitore  Transactions  in  the  form  of  a  Journal  in  octavo,  to  appear  once  in  three 
moniha*  price  6e.  We  cannot  but  fed  that  this  resolution  strengthens  greatly 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  adopted  and  pursued  now  for  nearly  six 
years  by  Captain  Heubsbt  and  ourselves,  for  whatever  can  be  urged  in  support 
of  a  quarterly  journal — the  early  appearance  of  papers,  the  cheap  and  convenient 
form  for  circulation,  &c.  will  apply  more  forcibly  to  a  monthly  periodical.  This 
is  the  only  form  in  which  the  lucubrations  of  the  French  Asiatic  Society — a  Sodety 
yielding  to  none  in  the  erudition  and  activity  of  its  members — have  hitherto  ap* 


Tbe  cover  of  the  present  number  contains  the  prospectus  of  the  new  journat- 
2b 
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X.-^CkttObfme  ^  Bird$  ^ftke  Rtg^torimt  mUl  TmeuorUI  Ordm,  CipHmatktUf 
mrrcngtdj  okierped  in  the  DakkaM,  by  JJeut.'C^lonti  W.  H.  Stkbs,  Bwi% 
jLmt^f  FJb*8mf  T»0m8»t  F,Z,8m  3£,R,^,8, 

In  tlie  first  Tolume  of  the  Joarmd,  pasre  161,  we  presented  Col.  Stkis's  oitilogac 
of  the  MammiUia  of  Sonth  India.  Thf s  officer's  fame  ns  m  nntunHst  his,  «e  arebipfT 
to  see,  raised  him  to  a  Vice  Preddent's  chair  in  the  Zoological  Society  of  Loadss.  li 
the  proceedings  of  this  actiTe  institution  for  April,  1832,  (the  arrival  of  which  in  Isiit 
was  oy  some  accident  delayed,)  we  perceive  the  following  nsefel  catMogae  of  the  birdi 
•of  the  same  eonntry,  whieti  we  hasten  to  tranafiBr  to  oar  Jonmal.  The  Ustitpftheel 
by  the  following  remarlis  : 

Lient. -Colonel  Sykbs,  having  Itrought  befbre  the  Cosunittce  at  previoss  sMctiagi 
^mrions  Bird*  of  the  Raptorial  and  Inteuoriai  Orders,  collected  by  him  dorii;  his  ic- 
sidenoe  in  Daltlian,  completed  on  the  preseot  evening  the  exhibition  of  liii  eoDecdN 
of  those  orders.  He  limited  his  observatioBS  on  tlw  several  spcdfs  to  brief  otitdi 
firom  the  copions  notes  wliich  he  had  made  in  India  respecting  their  hsbits,  tafteml 
Miatomy,  and  geographieal  distribution.  In  bringing  them  in  snccessioa  ondcrtke 
notice  of  the  Committee,  he  observed  the  order  adoptml  in  the  foUowiag  eatalogw: 

O&DBK  1.    RAPIORES,  iU. 
Fam.  VuUunda,  Vigors.— Genus  Knttir,  Auet.    VtiUurt. 

I.  VuU.  fndiem,  Lath.  VoMtowr  Imdou^  Temm.,  Fl.  Col.  06.  Makak  Dhah  of  the  Hih- 
rattas. 
Jridet  deep  brown.  Length  4S  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  I  Of  inches.  A  stne  bilr 
an  inch  in  diameter  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  bird.  Tlie  proDortieiil 
length  of  the  intestine  to  the  body  in  these  birds  is  3  to  1 ,  while  in  the  NeofkvM 
Perenopterva  it  is  5*20  to  1.  They  congregate  in  floclcs  of  twenty  or  thirty.  Oi 
a  dead  camel,  or  horse,  or  buUock  being  thrown  out  on  the  plain,  noatenol 
these  VnUwret  are  found  assembled  round  it  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  sltkoa^ 
they  may  not  have  been  seen  in  the  neighbonrhoodfor  weeks  before.  Col.  Stkis's 
spedmens  are  no  doubt  referrible  to  M.  Tbmminck's  species,  although  thehtt* 
bird  is  described  as  havinv  whitish  iridm, 

a.  V%U,  Pontieeriamut  Lath.  Vautour  Rogal  de  Pondieherrjf,  Sonn.,  p.  189.  pi.  I(K- 
The  irides  are  described  by  Shaw  as  red,  while  in  two  of  Colonel  Stkis's  spedoei! 
they  were  of  a  deep  brown,  and  in  the  third  of  a  bright  straw-yellow ;  bataitke 
last  had  allowed  itself  to  be  captured  by  hand,  had  only  grass  and  stalks  U  her- 
baceous plants  in  the  stomach,  and  was  evidently  ill,  the  pale  colour  of  the  Wis 
may  be  attributed  to  disease.  Sexes  alike  in  plumage.  Mostly  solitary.  Cshnd 
Syksb  seldom,  if  ever,  saw  more  than  two  together.  The  remarfcahk  flalaesi^ 
the  crown,  and  very  great  width  of  the  rroaticjN,  would  seem  to  indicates  piust 
difference  between  this  species  and  the  Vidt,/ulvMi  and  Bea^oleiuif.  Leij^o' 
bird  S6  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  1 1  inches. 

3.  VuU.  Bengakmis,  Gmel.    Bengal  VuUure,  Lath.     Geed  of  the  Mahrattaa. 

Of  a  smaller  size,  and  with  shorter  and  stouter  legs  than  Vnlt,  Imdiem,  Hsliiti 
similar.  Sexes  alike.  Length  30  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  10  iaehes.  CobMl 
Stkbi  was  induced  to  consider  this  species  of  Omelln  as  distinct  from  fwU.  mi- 
reitf,  with  which  it  has  been  classed  by  M.  TzMMiircK,  in  his  Manuel  d'Oialtte* 
logic,  p.  4. 

Genus  Ntepknmf  Sar, 

4.  NHfpknn  Perenopiertu,     VuUw  Peratopteruif  Unn.    JUdtomAJk,  Braee,  l^* 

Append,  p.  163. 
Iridet  intense  red  brown.  Gregarious.  Sexes  alike  in  adult  birds ;  bat  aoa-sdilt 
birds  vary  in  plumage  fhim  fuscous  to  mottled  brown  and  white.  These  hiidstre 
always  found  in  cantonments  and  camps.  For  the  most  pavt  of  the  diy  tkr 
continue  on  the  wing,  soaring  in  dreles.  When  on  the  ground,  they  ^ntt  vbk 
a  peculiar  gait,  lifUng  their  legs  very  high.  They  are  eflident  8caveBgca> 
Lsngth  99  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  1 1  inches. 

Fam.  l^alcontite,  Leach. 

Sttb-Fam.  Aqmima,    Soflet, 

Genus  HaHaBtMt,  Sav.    Sea  Sagk, 

6.  Hal.  PontieerianMa.  Faleo  PorUieerioHMa,  Lath.  Aigle  de  PamHekenTft  BoiOB,  f 
136,  PI.  Enl.  416.  CnUed  Bratemijr  Kite  by  Europeans  in  India. 
Iridet  reddish  brown.  It  is  seen  constantly  passing  up  and  down  rivers  at  sem- 
siderable  height,  but  prepared  to  fall  at  an  instant  on  its  prey.  Usually  it  SR«* 
while  on  the  wing,  but  occasionally  dips  entirely  under  water,  appearing  to  riv 
avain  with  difficulty.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  feeds  on  canrioa.  Oil^ 
nel  Stkkb  has  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  craw  of  maay  epeciM>*T 
and  always  found  ftsh,  and  flsh  only,  excepting  on  one  occasioB,  when  a  craksit 
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Bet  with.    8exts  ftUke.    Female  lays  two  large  wMte  eggi.    Length,  indasive 
of  tail,  19  to  91  inehes  :  tail  9  inches. 

Genus  Cireagius,  Yieill. 

6.  Ckt.  hrmthfiiK$phu,  FmUo  brachydoetyhu.  Wolf.  AqwUa  braehydaeiyla^  Meyer. 
JWee  G^lUeua,  Gnel.,  p.  Q95.  ep.  53.  Le  Jean  le  Blatu,  PI.  Enl.  413. 
Cohmel  Stkb's  epeciDieB  was  a  female.  Iridea  deep  orange  at  the  external  margin, 
paselng  to  straw.yellow  at  the  internal  margin.  The  remains  of  a  snake  and 
two  rats  were  found  in  the  stomach.  Lengthy  indnsive  of  tail,  30  inches :  tail 
11  iacbes. 

Gentu  Aqmia,  Aoet. 

y.  Aq,  ekrjftaiia.    Pain  ehrytagtoi,  Ltnn.     Oolden  Baffle,  Lath. 
Colonel  Stksb'i  specimen  differs  so  slightly  from  the  Earopean  bird  as  not  to  Jus- 
tify its  separation. 
9.  Aq.  bif  asemta,  Hardwicke  and  Gray's  Ind.  Zool. 

/ridges  brownish  yellow  ochre.  Sexes  alike  in  plumage  ;  non-adult  birds  paler 
than  adults.  ▲  whole  rat  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  bird.  A  second  bird 
was  shot  by  Colonel  Stkvs  at  the  dead  carcase  of  a  royal  tiger ;  but  it  had  not 
tasted  the  banqueti  as  the  stomach  was  empty.  Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  30 
inches  :  taU  1 1  inches. 

Genus  JSTtfiaaf omit,  Vigors. 

9.  H«M.  Baeha.    Faleo  Backa,  Daud.  pi.  «.    Le  Baeka,  Le  Yaill.,  Ois.  d*Afr.  pi. 

15. 

Colonel  Stkb's  collection  does  not  possess  a  specimen,  but  he  identified  a  specimen 
in  the  possession  of  a  friend,  shot  in  the  Dakhan. 

Sub-Fam.  AeeipiMna,    Hawk. 
Qenus  Aeeipiterf  Ray.    Sparrow  Hawk. 

10.  AcciPiTBB  DUKBUNBNSIB.  Acc.  tt^^  /MM0-6niMa<i»,  plumarum  maroinUm» 
poikldioribua,  tapUepotUeo  naehd^ae  albo  variegatit ;  aubtlu  albus,  pectore  tidom^ 
neqne  noiii  tabniinndaiis  graadOnUt  femorum  teeirieibus  parvii,  n{fe$eentibus  ttria* 
ti§  i  reetrkiimt  fueo  faiciaiii,  /a$ciii  exUrnarum  confertiorUnu ;  tar$i$  m^dre* 


/radet  stramineo.flavB,  margins  gracili  nigro  cirenmdatn. 
Longitudo  eorporia  14§  unc,  eaadm  6|,  torn  if. 

Sexes  alike  in  plumage.  Resembles  the  Ace.  ^^^ingittoHmif  but  differs  in  the  Ion- 
gitodinal  broad  reddish  patches  on  the  breast,  in  less  red  on  the  sides,  in  a  black 
narrow  streak  down  the  throat,  in  shorter  wings,  in  the  tail  having  six  broad  hart 
instead  of  four,  in  the  male  bird  being  as  large  as  the  European  female,  and  ft- 
nnlly  in  t^e  shorter  tarsi  and  centre  tMs. 
11.  Aee.  DuMtumieri.    Paleo  Duitumieri,  Temm.,  PI.  Col.  306.  female. 

/rMles  bright  yellow,  with  an  exterior  narrow  margin  of  black.  Winffs  short. 
Tail  long  and  narrow,  being  only  the  width  of  the  upper  feather.  M.  Tbic^ 
If  inck's  specific  characters  are  taken  firom  a  female,  the  male  being  unknown. 
Colonel  Stkbs  has  but  one  specimen,  and  that  a  female,  the  male  being  unknown 
to  him.    Length,  indusive  of  tail,  l^  inches  :  tail  6|  inches. 

Genus  Attur^  Auet.  Ooshawk* 

19.  AsTUB  Htdbb.  Alt.  earpare  wprh  af  tabHie  fttuMiee,  dar$a  ima  r^fe$€enti,  pin- 
jtsamai  rkatMbm  fa»ei»t  alarmm  teeMeibm  aibo  moiaiii ;  abdamm*  nuieuUt  aUrie 
faaeiaio  ;  fraiUia/aieid  graeUi  gmitureqme  albu,  hoe  Uneii  tribua  laiit  Jkseit,  unA  in 
meAh,  eetiene  uirinque  ad  latera,  notato ;  femorum  teetrieibtu  eriesoque  albie,  rv^o 
faoeiaiii  ;  emadA  enprft  rv^A,  fateUe  qmnque  graeiUbut,  ferh  obsoleiU,  alterdqae 
prope  boMa  latd^fwcU  noiaid  ;  remigOnu  fiuco-brunMii  ad  apiceu/uscitf  poffoniU 
imUrmufoMtm  qmnqaefuMeiB  graeilibut^  alboque  ad  boHn  uoioHt. 
Smirum  ad  basin  fiayum,  ad  apicem  nigrum.  Pedes  flavi ;  unguilnu  nigris. 
liongitudo  corporis  I6§^— 17  unc,  Cauda  6f— 7* 
This  bird  has  the  three  stripes  upon  the  throat,  and  the  aspect  of  Ftdco  irMrgatue, 
Tenun.,  fig.  303,  but  it  is  a  much  larger  bird  than  M.  Tbmminck's,  and  has 
otiierwise  characters  in  the  plumage  to  entitle  it  to  a  specific  distinction.  A 
couple  of  mice  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  bird.  Sexes  alike  in  plumage. 
Feinale  a  little  larger  than  the  male. 

Sub-Fam.  Faiconnina. 
Genus  Faco,  Auet.  Falcon. 

13.  FaUo  Tinnunculus^  Unn.  KestrU, 

Irides  inteose  brown.    A  very  abundant  bird  in  the  Dakhan.    Both  sexes  are 
absolnUljr  identical  with  the  European  birds  in  their  characteristic  plumage. 
2  H  2 


420  Catdhgw  of  Birdi  of  the  Rapiormtand  [Avo; 

COlenel  Stkbi,  nerertkalMS,  mentieiis  hU  being  in  poaaeMioii  of  a  «ak  liiid 
exactly  like  the  female  of  the  Kestril  in  plumage  and  tise,  and,  coMcqatatl;, 
larger  than  the  male  Kestril :  and  as  this  was  shot  from  a  party  of  fire  or  lii, 
perched  on  the  same  tree,  and  without  a  male  Kestril  in  eompany,  he  is  iadvced 
to  belicTe  there  is  a  distinct  species,  in  which  both  sexes  have  the  phongc  of 
the  female  European  Kestril.  Remains  of  rats,  miee,  lixards»  grassiiopferff,  ud 
a  bird,  were  found  in  the  stomaeh  of  several  spedmena.  In  one  itBiiach  tke  re- 
mains of  no  less  tlian  fonr  lizards  were  met  with. 
14.  Faieo  Chic^juera,  Lath.  Le  Ckiequern,  Vt  Vaiil.,  Ois.  d' Afr.  pU  tt. 
hides  sangomeons.  A  common  bird  in  the  Dakhaa.  Sexes  alike  ia  pliM|!e. 
Female  nsually  the  larger  bird ;  but  Colonel  Stkes  has  a  male  qoite  as  lacfce  aiany 
femnle.  A  sparrow  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  male  bird^  and  a  yoaif  lot 
In  the  stomach  of  another. 

Snb-Fam.  Bmteonina.  Buzgards. 
Gknns  Cireus,  Anet.  Harrier, 

IB.  Circus  pallidub.  Ctrr.  paUid^  griseus,  oHs  dorsoqtie  Mfnrofioritat ;  nMb 
albus  .  uropygio  albo^  griseo  faseiafim  notato ;  rectrie&ms,  du^ms  medHs  euep^ 
griseo  alboque  fasdatis  ;  remigibus  tertid  quarid  qmntdque  Jmseis. 
/ridcf  viridi-flaTse.  J  .  Longitndo  corporis  19§iuie.,  emtdee  9f  ;  9  torpeiis  SI); 
eaudes  10. 
This  bird  has  usually  been  considered  the  Ore.  ryoneics  of  Europe  ;  but  it  difen  in 
the  shade  of  its  plumage  (male  and  female)  ;  in  the  ba^-head  of  tiie  nale  sot 
being  white  spotted  with  pale  brown  ;  in  the  absence  of  dusky  streaks  od  the 
breast ;  in  the  rump  and  upper  tail* coverts  being  white  barred  with  brows  aib ; 
in  the  inner  webs  ox  four  of  the  tail-feathers  not  being  white;  and  in  the  ban 
of  the  under  tail  being  seven  instead  of  four.  The  female  resembles  the  ftoMk 
of  Circ.  eyaneuSf  but  the  plumage  is  two  shades  lighter,  the  tail  is  barred  vitli 
six  broad  Aiscous  bars,  Instead  of  four,  and  the  tail-feathers  sie  much  nore 
pointed.  The  remains  of  six  lizards  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  OBeUri. 
Colonel  Stkks  never  saw  these  birds  perch  on  trees.  They  freqaeot  the  opes 
stony  plains  only.    The  sexes  were  never  seen  together. 

16.  Ci&cirs  VARIKOATV8.  drc,  eapite  tt^yrht  mmeha,  ptUis,  pedoreque  r^,fiiaik 
in  medio  Uui  bnmneis;  dorso  scopn/an&ics,  remigibusqiHe  extermisiniensehmsek; 
pUromaHhuSj  rewdgilms  tntemis,  cMddqve  griseis  j  ^tbdomime  femsfumfse  MiiM 
rvfis;  ecntda  tectridbus  smperioriims  in^fo  albo  bnmneoquef  inferioribmsfmeitdS' 
raiiore,notatis*  Longitndo  cot^poris  31  une.,  casidde  10. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  bird,  and  in  its  plumage  seems  to  possess  nneh  of  te 
nnited  characters  of  the  sexes  of  this  genus,  which  are  known  generally  to  oU- 
bit  a  marked  difference.    Colonel  Sykxs  possesses  but  one  specuneni  a  male. 

Sub.Fam.  AffletM. 
Genus  JIftfpitf ,  Auct.  JTffe. 

17.  MiLTUS  GOTIKDA.  MiJv.  capite,  muehd,  corporeqwe  subHa  r^feseeiiXi'hrvaAf 
plumis  in  medio  f  usee  UneoHs;  dorso,  alis,  eauddque  satis  JvretUd  sohrs(k  bnam, 
iUarum  pteromaiibfu  palUdioribus,  hdefusco  obsolete  faseiato. 

Longitndo  corporis  26  unc,  caudle  II. 
This  bird  differs  from  the  Falco  Cheele  in  the  want  of  white  spots  on  the  wiAg-eoveitir 
white  before  the  eyes,  and  white  bar  on  the  tail ;  in  having  the  inner  webs  of  ths 
tail-feathers  barred  with  numerous  narrow  bars,  and  in  the  shafts  of  the  feithas 
about  the  head  and  neck,  and  generally  underneath,  being  very  dark.  Seiei 
alike.  Constantly  soaring  in  the  air  in  circles  ;  watching  an  opportunity  to  dait 
upon  a  chicken,  upon  refuse  animal  matter  thrown  from  the  oook-coosif  n^ 
occasionally  even  having  the  hardihood  to  stoop  at  a  dish  of  meat  caxiyiaf  fro* 
the  cook-room  to  the  house. 

Fam.  Strigida,  Leach.— Genus  Otus,  Cut. 

18.  Of.  BengalensiSf  Franklin,  Proceed.  Zool.  Soe.  I.  p.  115,  Goofriir  of  the  Hshrtttsi. 
Jrides,  external  margin  dark  orange,  gradually  changing  to  yellow  at  the  intnitl 

margin.  Very  common  in  the  Dakhan.  Generally  found  on  the  opea  rody 
plains.  A  whole  rat,  (the  tail  hanging  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  bead  sod  nest 
part  of  the  body  in  the  stomach,  and  partly  decomposed,)  was  found  in  one  bird: 
another  had  a  crab,  a  third  a  pastor;  but  the  usual  food  appeared  to  be  nts. 

Genus  Strix,  Auct. 

19.  Strix  Jaoanieaf'Qont, 

Although  at  a  superficial  view  this  species  appears  to  be  the  6ani.<loor  Owl  of  Esrofe 
(Strixjlamtnea),  a  comparison  of  several  specimens  with  the  European  biid  sstii- 
fies  Colonel  Sykbs  that  Dr.  Hg&sfirld  was  right  in  separating  it.  VdsSm 
sex  is  unspotted  white  underneath,  nor  has  the  Indian  spedes  a  white  «ae.  Sent 
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•Uke,  witk  tke  exeeption  of  the  phimage  of  Ui«  female  being  a  shade  or  two  lighter- 
than  that  of  the  male.     Length,  incliuive  of  tall,  17  inehes :  tail  5  inchea.    Oae 
of  Colonel  Sykbb'b  speciintna  was  captured  lUlve  while  lying  on  its  back  on  the 
KTonnd,  defending  itself  against  the  attacks  of  a  body  of  crows,    /rides  reddish 
dark  brown. 
90.  Strix  iNvaAKBB,     Sfrim  eapiie  tuprhpaUid^  6naMeo,  pfomtt  atbido  margmatiss 
darso  «m^  pteromatiikm^pie  m/etcenii'bnmneit,  fateUB  aibisfutco  margimaiit  nototit; 
dono  audiOf  pHUif  renrigiinu  eamddque  brwmeiSf  his  ntfaeewti/aseiatis,  hdefacHi' 
aUri^  graeilUnu  notatd,  ad  apieem  atbo  margituUdi  guld  eri$9oqut  aVbtteenHbuM ; 
tAdomme  ntbrufbf  bnameo  graeiUter  faeiaio ;    regione  eireumoeuiari  nigrd  g  duco 
ru/o,  hnmtteo  marginato, 

IHdes  mfo«bninnes.    Longitndo  eoi7>of<r  31  line.,  emtdm  9. 
Inhabits  tbe  woods  of  the  Qhants :  rare.    The  specimen  described  is  a  yonng  bird, 
and  a  female. 

Genus  Ketupa,  Less. 

SI.  Ketnpa  LetchenauUi,  Less.,  Traits  d*Ornith.  p.  114.    Strix  LesehenoHlH,  Temm. 
PI.  Col.  30.  Seopt  T  Lesehenamlti,  Steph.,  vol.  13.  p.  53. 
A  rare  bird  in  the  Dakhan..    Independently  of  the  naked  legs  of  this  bird,  its  aqul- 
line  aspect  anthoriaes  its  separation  from  the  genera  with  which  it  had  been 
placed  prcTionsly  to  M.  Lesson's  arrangement. 

Genus  iVbefaa,  Sar. 

93.  Noei.  Tndiea,  Frank!.     Peenglah  of  the  Mahrattaa. 

Irida,  King's  yellow.  Sexes  alike.  Mice  and  beetles  found  in  the  stomach.  An 
exceedingly  noisy  bird,  and  frequently  heard  chattering  during  the  day-time  in 
dense  trees.  Tbe  Mahrattas  have  a  superstition  respecting  this  species ;  and  a 
•  class  of  persons,  called  from  it  Peenglaht  li^a  on  the  credulity  of  the  people  by  . 
pretending  to  consult  it,  and  predict  events.  Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  9|  to  1 1 
inches :  tail  3|  to  3  inches.  Numerous  in  the  Dakhan,  and  found  in  familiea  of 
four  or  five. 

O&Dsa  II.    INSESSORES,  Vigon, 

Tribus  Fissirobtbbs,  Cuo, 

Fam.  Meropida. — Genus  Meropt,  Unn. 

93.  Jlcropt  vMdiSf  Linn.    Indian  BeC'tater,  Lath.    Quipier  ft  collier  de  Madagasear, ' 
But. 

Fam.  Hirunditdda,  Leach. — Genus  Hinmdo,  Auct. 

M.  Hinmdo/ttiftraf  Steph.,  vol,  13.  p.  79.  Hir,  JUieaudata,  Frankl. 

Very  abundant  in  Dakhan,  and  very  beautifhl,  with  iU  thread-like  tail-feathera 
floating  behind  when  in  fUght. 

95.  HiKUNDO  Jbwan.  Mas.  Atr.  eapiie^  dono,  teetrieHnu  alaruM,  urmgio,  ree^ 
trieibuB  medOs  faseidgue  UUd  pectoraU  metalU^  nigris ;  eorpore  tubtus  rosateo^ 
aibo  i  gutture  rifo ;  rtndgiJbm  reeirieilmsque  lateralUnu  fuMco-nigris,  hit  intend  albo 


Feem.  et  jun.  Gwiture  magit  rufo  notato, 

Irides  intense  mfeseenti-brunneK.    Longitndo  earpoHM  6  unc,  coMdtt  Sj^^. 
Tliis  bird  differs  from  the  common  English  Svoallow,   (Hir.  rustiea,)  only  in  its 

•omewhat  smaller  size,  larger  bill,  and  in  the  lateral  taO-feathers   not  beliig 

equalW  elongated.     The  tail  is  less  forked,  and  the  rufous  colour  of  the  throat 

extends  more  on  the  breast. 
90.  HiKUNDO  CONCOLOB.  jETfT.  fwUgiiuuo-'bnmnea,  Merieea  ;  emtdd  apuxU,  reetrieibutp 

extemia  medatqite  exeeptit,  interw  albo  guttatit. 

Longltudo  corporis  5  unc.,  eauda  3§. 
These  birds  live  on  the  banks  of  rivers.    The  plumage  of  the  sexes  does  not  diilter. 
97.  HiBUNDO  BBTTHBOPTOIA.    jETir.   metolUel  nigra ;  uropygio  eoUarigue  nuehali 

rt^ :  €Ofpore  mtbiiu  albo,  paiHdi  rosaeeo  Hneto,  pkums  in  medio  graeiUter  bnmnem: 

strtoHs. 

Longitndo  cofperit  6  use.,  eauda  3. 
This  species  appeared  in  millions  in  two  successive  years  in  the  month  of  March  on 
.  the  parade-ground  at  Poona  :  they  rested  a  day  or  two  only,  and  were  never  seen 

in  the  same  numbers  afterwards. 

Genus  Cgpubis,  IU. 

SB.  Cgpsehtt  qfflnis,  Hardw.    ^lUicd  Swi/i,  Hardw. 

These  birds  are  so  rare  in  Dakhan  that  Colonel  Stkbs  obtained  only  two  spe^ 

cimens. 

Fam.  Capriwuulgida,  Vigors.^  Genus  CaprimulguSt  Auct.   , 
99.  Capnmstlgns  montieoluSt  Frankl.     Qreai  Bombm  Ooat'Sueker,  Lath. 

Ct^rimMlgiu  Asiaiicm,  Lath.  Bombojf  Qoai'tmaUr,  Id* 
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ai.  CAP&mvLOUft  Mabrattvitbis.    Coftr.  pdOidk  dsavo-friKSt,  firmiM/vn- 

gin£oquew»duUUus  variegaiiuqiie ;  tkeraee,  remifibiiu  irilmt  tutermi  »  Medio,  ret- 

trieilnuque  dmabmi  kUeraHbut  ad  ttpieett  aibo  notatii, 

Longitado  corporit  8.8  uac,  emtddt  5.fi. 
This  species  differs  from  the  two  precedioi^  in  the  preyalent  gn jness  of  the  pbniifef 

and  in  the  absence  of  the  snbrufous  collar  on  the  nape  of  the  neek« 
Fam.  flolcyojudtf,  Vidros. — Genus  Halcjfon,  Swains.     Crab^eaier, 

39.  Hdkyom.  Smj^nuniit.    Aleedo  Smjprnensitt  Linn.  Sinynia  King^fUher, 

In  the  desoiption  of  this  bird  authors  appear  to  hare  omitted  to  mentioa  thechest- 
Dvt  small  wing-eoTertS|  and  ftne  rich  chocolate  black  medial  wiag-oorerts.  Thk 
species  fireqaents  well  irrigated  gardens  and  old  wells,  rather  thin  brooks  or 
rivers.    Ghrasshoppers  were  freqaently  found  in  the  stomach. 

Oenns  AUtdo,  Anct.  JTsaff/Mer. 

83.  Aleedo  ruditf  Linn.    Black  and  WkUe  Kmgtflther,  Edw.,  pi.  9. 

In  all  Colonel  STKKa*B  specimens  the  male  bird  is  distingvlshed  from  the  feaale 
by  a  single  or  broken  double  black  bar  across  the  breast. 
34.  Aleedo  Bengaientii,  Gmel.  Little  Indian  Ktnge/Uher,  Edw.,  pi.  11. 

This  species  affects  brooks :  it  is  never  seen  in  gardens. 

Geniu  Cejfx,  La  (Mp. 

85.  Ccyc  tridaetyla.  La  C^p.    Buff.,  PI.  Enl.  778.  iig.  9. 
This  Tcry  beantiful  bird  differs  from  Buffo y'fl  drawing  only  In  a  pvrple  spot  ter- 
minating the  ridge  of  the  bill,  and  in  a  reddish  spot  on  each  side  of  it. 

Tribus  Dbntirostrbs,  Cuv. 

Fam.  Mmaeieaptdm^  Vigors. — Genns  Muedpeta,  Cut. 
36.  Jlasc.  Paraditi,  Cav.  Has.  Mtue.  alba  ;  eapUe  erittato  cWlo^e  vioiaee^'airk ;  pU- 
rosM/itee  remigihn$^u  atris  otto  moryiaafit  ;  rhaekilmt  reetrieum  atru» 
Foem.  DanOt  m,  caaddqme  cattaneui  eorpere  tnbtiu  aibo ;  gatture,  mOv,  frtfcrti 
nmekdque  griseis^  hde  eataratiori ;  capite  criitato  violaeeo-atro  ,-  remigibatJMi' 
Longitado  corporis  10|  unc ,  eamdef  6. 

Miaaeieapa  Paraditi,  Unn.    Paradise  Flg-eateker,  I^h.  Avis  ParadisiaeacneMti 
Seba,  1. 1.  59.  f.  3.    Pied  Bird  ^Paradise,  Edw.,  nl.  113. 
87.  Museipeta  Jndiea,  Steph.  toI.  aIIT.  p.  3.  Mas.  Xfiifc.  cor|Mre  saprit  esd^ttj 
subths  aibo  ;  peetore  griseseenH  ;  capite  eristato  eoUoqae  rt0laeeo-«lris. 
Fttm.  Stan'  sinUlis,  reetrieibus  duabus  medOs  paullvn  eUmgatis. 
Statura  prKcedentis.    Irides  intense  rofb-brnnnK. 

Avis  Paradisiaea  eristata,  Seba,  1. 1.  30.  f.  5.  Uptaa  Paradisea^  linn.  Prmutft 
Indieas  eristato,  Briss.     Oeefed  Img^taOed  PU,  Edw.,  pi.  323. 

These  two  birds  have  lately  been  erroneously  considered  to  belong  to  oae  e^eiies. 
They  were  never  foond  however  by  Coloael  Stkbs  (who  shot  many,)  iatiie  teof 
locality,  nor  did  he  observe  any  intermediate  stage  of  plomaee.  Tke  fiAitiee 
between  the  fiemales  of  the  two  birds  noticed  alMve  aft  once  aeddcs  thediatise* 
tion  of  species.  The  two  oentral  tail-feathers  of  the  males  (not  of  the  fossks) 
are  elongated  to  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  body :  in  one  spedaeo  tkcf 
are  15|  inches  long.  They  feed  principally  on  the  ground,  and  on  very  wnH 
insects. 

There  has  been  much  confesion  among  the  early  deseriptioas  off  these  Urds.  Liif- 
MAUs  describes  the  Mase,  Hdiea  as  an  Upapag  BaissoM  aaa  Prom^opt;  •« 
others  as  a  Pica,  Icterus,  Todus,  Manueodiata,  &c  The  speeifie  name  of  Mks 
seems  to  have  the  right  of  priority  over  that  of  eoffoaea  given  by  M.  TKHMiircK, 
(See  M.  KUHL*B  *  Systematic  Catalogue  of  the  PI.  Enlumindes,  psge  S,) » 
having  originally  been  assigned  to  the  bird  by  BaissON.  Other  well  MS^cd 
species,  nearly  allied  to  the  two  preceding,  the  males  of  which  have  siailidf 
elongated  tail-feathers,  are  foond  In  AtMca  and  China. 
38.  lfiit<;^a/famMea,  Cuv.  Oobe^momehejlaauua,  Temm.,  Fl.  OoU,  363.  Hskssl 
Female. 

The  cry  of  this  bird  is  wheet,  wheet,  wheet,    la  the  oohian,  the  female  has  ydlov 
where  the  male  has  scarlet.    Irides  brown-black. 
30«  Mmcipeta  peregrina.  Farm  peregritms,  Linn.  OfSMeii-rwBiMid  Fly-eatfeftvi  I^ 

Genus  Maseict^f  Auct. 

40.  Mascieapa  melanops,  Vigors.    Figured  in  Gould's  'Century  of  HimnslaxiB 
Birds.*  .  . 

41.  ifattocfpa  Bangwnas,  Hani,  Bangmmat  Plg-.caUkttrf  Lath«  GeftSi^flmiidhc  eMsWTt 
Temm.  •  -^ 

49.  MuBciCAPA  PooNBNSiB.'    Ifftfc.  smh  cJM^reo  truaaea;  sMba  sotdiof  ^*^ 
wumdibuld  superiori  nigrd,  i^feriori  ad  basin  alba, 
Longitado  corporis  4.5  una.,  eamdm  1.8. 
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These  Urde  tit  on  the  eitreme  twigs  of  tfees,  end  dart  on  pMsiaf  Insects  in  the 
manner  of  the  Meropt  viridig. 

43.  If  usciGAPA  canuLsocnpttALA.    Mute,  emeno»hnuinea,  emruUo  IfelAr  fiscfe/ 
eapite  thoraeeque  lazuHnit ;  pectore  SHbktMuKnof  abdombu  9Hi$oque  otUt. 
LoDf^tndo  corporii  Sj''^  unc,  eauda  9|. 

44.  MusciCAPA  PiCATA.  Mutc,  tupfh  otro,  ntbeki  iordidi  alb€;  strigd  a  wunto  ad 
mmcham  mtrmque  extendenie, /a$eid  alarum,  vrep^gio,  eritto,  apUUmifoi  regitieum 
duanun  lateraKum  aWii, 

Longitude  eorporit  5|  nne.,  eamda  9|. 
Qenns  Rhipidara,  Vigors  and  Horsf.    faH'taUed  Flg-eaieker, 

45.  Bhipiditra  albojroniaia,  Franlcl. 

46.  RkipidwrafMteooentritt  Frankl. 

Colonel  Stkbb  lias  shot  hoth  these  birds  In  the  same  localities.  The  male  has  a 
Tery  sweet  note.  He  spreads  and  raises  his  tail  orer  his  head  in  hopping  from 
bongh  to  bongh.  Both  speeies  haTe  the  aspect  and  habits  of  the  Anstraltan  bird 
MtadeapaJk^Wftra,  Gmel.    /fides  deep  sepia  brown. 

Fam.  Lamad0B,  Vigors. 

Genus  Dtcnmw,  Vieill.^JBtfolnit,  Temm. 
47-  Dierwrus  BdUeatthu.    Conmt  BalieassiMM,  Linn. 

48.  Jtientrui  esBnfletccnt,  Linn.    XtOMtaf  Fingahf  Shaw,  t.  7*  P*  391. 

Genns  Hjfptipetet,  Vigors. 

49.  HYFfliPBTBs  Ganvksa.    Effpt.  griMeO'hnumeat  subtUi  paltidiar ;  aUt  rewUgihu$qa€ 
hnomeis;  eapiie  tuprh  vix  erxatato  metallic^  atro. 

Longitndo  corporis  10  unc.,  eauda  4.    Iride$  intense  rafo^bmnnec. 
Tongue  bifid,  and  deeply  fHnged  ;  sexes  exactly  alike.    Stony  fmit  fonnd  in  the 
stomach.    NecV  short,  and  head  snnlc  into  the  shonlders ;  flight  Tcry  rapid. 
Found  only  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghants.    The  tongue  is  that  of  Pattor^  the 
legs  those  of  Dicnarut. 

Genus  CoUuHOf  Vigors. 

00.  CoLLUBio  Lahtoka.     CoU,  paJltdi  griseus ;  ttri^fro^aUptr  oculot  utrhque  ad 
mmtkam  eoBtendenie,  aUt,  reetrieibuupu  mediis  nigrtt;  eorpore  iubthtf  fascid  alarum, 
aeapulanum  marghibus,  reetrieUfus  extenuM,  agficibuique  duarum  aeguattium. 
Longitude  corporig  9|  une.,  eaud^e  4§. 
This  is  the  Tariety  C.  of  Lauiua  Bxeubitor  of  Dr.  Latham.    It  is  doselr  allied  to 
the  North  American  and  European  Lan.  SxeubUor^  but  differs  in  the  black  bar 
extending  across  the  forehead.    The  male  has  a  sweet  note. 
51.  CoUmrio  eiytkronoiuSf  Vigors.  Proceed.  Zool.  Soc  I.  p.  42. 

This  bird  diifers  from  the  Lan,  Beutet  of  Dr.  Hokstibld  only  in  the  erown  being 
nsh»Goloured  instead  of  black,  and  in  the  defined  black  bar  across  the  forehead. 
53.  Jnn.  ?  abdomine  graeUiterfaseiaio, 

Siipposed  young  of  the  above.    Length  7§  inches  :  tail  3-^v. 

53.  VMunoHarduiekH,  Vigors,  Proceed.  2k>ol.  Soc.,  I.  p.  43.  Bay^baeked  $maU  Shrike, 
Lath. 

Genus  Loatur,  Auet. 

54.  XiamNt  MuMtkaptUda^  Frankl.    Keroula  Shrike,  Lath. 

A  rare  bird.    Colonel  Stkb8*8  specimen,  a  female,  corresponds  with  Mi^or  Fbank* 
UN' 8  specific  characters,  and  with  his  specimen,  a  male  bird. 

Genus  Grmiealiif ,  Cut. 

55.  OraueaiuM  Papueoiia,  Cut.    Cormis  Papueutit,  GmeL    Papuan  Crew,  Lath, 
iriifes,  rich  lake. 

Genus  Ceblepffrie,  Cuv. 
06.  CMIfiyrit/aitrMlics,  Temm.    Bchadlleur/rangd  $  PI.  Col.  Irida  orange. 

Colonel  Stkbs's  birds,  full-grown  males,  correspond  only  to  the  female  of  Ceb. 
JMfHatut,  and  not  at  all  to  the  nude.    Met  with  only  in  thick  hedges  on  the 
plains. 
57.  Ceblepgrie  eamu,    Le  Oraud  Oobe^mouehe  eeudri  de  MadajfOtear,  PI.  Enl.  591. 
Irideif  intense  red  brown.    Black  ants  only  found  in  the  stomach.    This  bird  does 
not  correspond  with  the  later  descriptions  of  Ceb,  eauue  (Miucicapa  eana),  and 
the  history  of  both  these  spedes  ^f  Cebtepyrit  requires  ftartfaer  illustnctlon. 
Found  only  in  thick  bushes.    Specimens  of  both  species  from  Bengal  and  Wy- 
iiaad  resemble  those  collected  by  Colonel  Sykbs. 

(7b  b€  ConHmuadJ) 
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I.-— Arribr  Remarks  on  M.  Remuaafg  Review  of  Buddkim.  By  B.  H, 
HooGSON,  Esq,  Resident  at  the  Nepdl  Courts  S^c. 

AdTerting  again  to  Rbm usat'b  Review  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for 
May,  1831, 1  And  myself  charged  with  another  omission  more  impor- 
tant than  tiiat  of  all  mention  of  the  Avatars.  It  is  no  less  than  the 
Quission  of  all  mention  of  any  other  Buddkas  than  the  seven  celebrat- 
ed M&nibhia.  The  passage  in  which  this  singular  allegation  is  advan- 
ced is  the  following  :  "  Les  noms  de  ces  sept  personnages  (the  '  Sapim 
SuidhoT)  sent  connus  des  Chinois,  et  ils  en  indiquent  une  infinite 
^SMtres  dont  le  Bouddhiste  Nipalien   ne  parle  pas" 

My  Essay  in  the  London  Transactions  was  the  complement  and  con- 
tinuation of  that  in  the  Calcutta  Researches.   Rbm usat  was  equally  well 
acquainted  with  both ;  and,  unless  he  would  have  had  me  indulge  in  most 
useless  repetition,  he  must  have  felt  convinced  that  the  points  enlarged 
on  in  the  former  essay  would  be  treated  curs<»rily  or  omitted,  in  the  latter. 
Why,  then,  did  he  not  refer  to  the  Calcutta  paper  for  what  was  want* 
ing  in  the  London  one  ?     Unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  I  was  the 
first  person  who  shewed  clearly,  and  proved  by  extracts  from  original 
Sanscrit  works,  that  Buddhism  recognises  "  une  infinite"   of  Buddhas, 
•^Dhj&ni  and  M&nibhi,  Praty^a,  Sriivaka,  and  Mah&  Y&nika.     The 
zvith  Tol.  of  the  Calcutta  Transactions  was  published  in  1828.    In 
Hwt  Tol.  aj^peared  my  first  Essay,  the  substance  of  which  had,  how- 
ever, been  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  nearly  three  years  before  it 
WB8  published*.    In  that  vol.  I  gave  an  original  list  of  nearly  150 

^  Acoording  to  niage  in  that  matter  provided :  a  statement  In  which  I  request 
tks  jiresent  Secretary  will  have  the  goodness  to  bear  me  oat. 
2  I 
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Buddhas  (p.  446,  449)  :  I  observed  that  the  Baddhas  named  in  tte 
Buddhist  scriptures  were  "  as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges ;"  but  that,  as  most  of  them  were  nonentitiei 
in  regard  to  chronology  and  history,  the  list  actually  fioffnished  wooU 
probably  more  than  suffice  to  gratify  rational  curiosity ;  on  whidi  te- 
count  I  suppressed  another  long  list,  drawn  from  the  Samadhi  Rqt. 
wkich  was  then  in  my  hands,  (p.  444.)  By  fixing  attentioii  on  tfait 
cardinal  dogma  of  sugatism,  viz.  that  man  can  enlarge  his  facdtiei 
to  infinity,  I  enabled  every  inquirer  to  conclude  with  certainty  that  tke 
Buddhas  had  been  multiplied  ad  libitum.  By  tracing  the  conneiioD 
between  the  Arhantas  and  the  Bodhisatwas ;  between  the  latter  igaia, 
and  the  Buddhas  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degree  of  emioenoe  and 
power ;  I  pointed  out  the  distinct  steps  by  which  the  finite  beoomei 
confounded  with  the  infinite, — ^roan  with  Buddha  ;  and  I  observed  is 
conclusion  that  the  epithet  Tathagata,  a  synonyme  of  Boddha,  «• 
pressly  pourtrays  this  transition,  (London  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  put 
i.)  Facts  and  dates  are  awkward  opponents  except  to  those,  who, 
with  Rrmcsat's  compatriot,  dismiss  them  with  a  '  tant  pis  poar  ki 
faits !'  For  years  before  I  published  my  first  Essay,  I  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  hundreds  of  drawings,  made  from  the  Buddhist  ptetam 
and  sculptures  with  which  this  land  is  saturated,  a»d  which  drswiags 
have  not  yet  been  published,  owing  to  the  delay  incident  to  prooDiig 
authentic  explanations  of  them  from  original  sources.  All  the  gss- 
tlemen  of  the  residency  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  asscrtioa ; 
and  can  tell  those  who  would  be  wiser  for  the  knowledge,  tiiat  it  if 
often  requisite  to  walk  heedfully  over  the  classic  fields  of  tiievsDef  of 
Nip&l,  lest  perchance  you  break  your  shins  against  an  image  <if  t 
Buddha!  These  images  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  andofiU 
sizes  and  shapes,  very  many  of  them  endowed  with  a  multiplicity  of 
members  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  teeming  fancy  of  any  BndimsD  d 
Madhya  D6sa !  Start  not,  gentle  reader,  for  it  is  literaUy  thus,  and  as 
otherwise.  Buddlias  with  three  heads  instead  of  one — six  or  ten  snsi 
in  place  of  two !  The  necessity  of  reconciling  these  things  with  As 
so  called  first  principles  of  Buddhism*,  may  reasonably  aeconnt  for 
delay  in  the  production  of  my  pictorial  stores.  Meantime,  I  canfotbit 
smile  to  find  myself  condoled  with  for  my  poverty  when  I  am  itsUfi 
and  have  been  for  10  years,  accabl^  des  richesses !     One  intaresdaf 

This  delay  was  and  is  a  necessary  evil  of  the  publication  of  an  occasional  toln* 
of  Reaearchea.  It  was  to  obviate  the  inconTenience  in  some  measure  that  the  pn* 
ae&t  form  of  the  Journal  was  adopted*  but  still,  this  is  inadequate  to  the  prodn^ 
•f  papers  of  any  magnitude,  as  we  fear  Mr.  Hodgson  feels  by  ezperience  I— £b> 

*  See  EasKiNE's  Essays  in  the  Bombay  Transactiona. 
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result  only  have  I  reached  by  means  of  these  interminable  trifles  ;  and 
that  is,  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  cave  temples  of  Western 
India  are  the  work  of  Buddhists  solely,  and  that  the  most  appar- 
ently Brahmanical  sculptures  of  thooe  venerable  fanes  are,  in  fact, 
Buddhist.  A  hint  to  this  effect  I  gave  so  long  ago  as  1827,  in  the 
Quarterly  Oriental  Magazine,  (No.  XIV.  p.  219 ;)  and  can  only 
aflKMrd  room  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  subsequent  research  had  tend- 
ed strongly  to  confirm  the  impressions  then  derived  from  my  very 
learned  old  friend  Amieta  Nanda.  The  existence  of  an  infinite 
number  of  Buddhas ;  the  existence  of  the  whole  Dhy&ni  class  of 
Buddhas ;  the  personality  of  the  Triad  :  its  philosophical  meaning  ; 
tlie  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  ascetical  or  true  followers 
of  this  creed  ;  the  distinction  of  its  various  schools  of  philosophy ; 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  each  school,  faintly  but  rationally  indicated ; 
tine  connexion  of  its  philosophy  with  its  religion ;  and,  as  the  re- 
volt of  all  these,  the  means  of  speaking  consistently  upon  the  general 
smbject*,  are  matters  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  if  Rbmusat  be  not 
wholly  indebted  to  me  and  my  authorities,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
I -am  wholly  imindebted  to  him  and  his  ;  for  till  he  sent  me,  10  months 
ago,  fl  speak  of  the  date  of  receipt,)  his  essay  on  the  Triad,  I  had 
sever  seen  one  line  of  his,  or  any  other  continental  writer's  lucubra- 
tiolis  on  Buddhism. 

I  have  ventured  to  advance  above  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  learned 
friend,  the  Chinese  and  Mongolian  works  on  Buddhism,  from  which 
the  continental  savans  have  drawn  the  information  they  possess  on 
that  t<^ic,  are  not  per  se  adequate  to  supply  any  very  intelligible  views 
of  the  general  subject. 

As  this  is  an  assertion  which  it  may  seem  desirable  to  support  by 
proof,  allow  me  to  propose  the  following.  Rbmusat  observes,  that  a 
work  of  the  first  order  gives  the  subjoined  sketch  of  the  Buddhist  cos- 
mogony. "  Tons  les  ^tres  etant  contenus  dans  la  tres  pure  substance 
de  la  pens^,  une  id^e  surgit  inopinement  etproduisit  la  fausse  lumi^; 
Qoand  la  fausse  lumi^re  fut  n^,  le  vide  et  Tobscurit^  s'impos^nt 
leciproquement  des  limites.  Les  formes  qui  en  result^rent  ^tant  inde- 
termxoite*  H  y  ^^^  agitation  et  mouvement.  De  lit  naquit  le  tourbillon 
de  vent  qui  contient  les  mondes.  L'intelligence  lumineuse  etoit  le 
nrincipe  de  solidit6,  d'ou  naquit  la  roue  d'or  qui  soutient  et  protege  la 

*  A  learned  friend  Mtores  me  that  "  a  world  of  Chinese  and  Mongolian  enif- 
BMUi  have  been  aoWed  by  means  of  your  general  and  consistent  outline  of  the  system^ 
bat  for  which  outline  the  said  enigmas  wovld  have  continued  to  Mj  all  the  ooa« 
tinentsl  CEdipuaes." 
2  I  2 
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tenre.  Le  contact  mutael  da  Tent  ct  dn  metal  pcodnit  le  fencilalii- 
mi^re,  qui  Bont  les  principes  des  changemens  et  des  modifications.  La 
lumi^e  predeoae  enge&dre  la  liquidity  qui  boidlloiuie  k  la  tsarkot  delt 
lami^re  ign^,  d'ou  provient  le  toiirbillon  d'eaa  qm  embraase  lei  nmdci 
de  tottte  part." 

Now  I  ask,  18  there  a  man  living,  not  familiar  vith  the  sdbjeet,  wko 
can  extract  a  particle  of  sense  from  the  above  pasaage  ?  And  are  not 
aadi  pasaagea,  prodaced  in  illnatration  of  a  novel  theme,  the  Teriest 
obacarationa  thereof  ?  Bat  let  us  aee  what  oan  be  made  of  the  enigBt. 
This  aper^a  cosmogoniqiie  of  the  Long-jrui-king,  is,  in  fact,  a  deKrip- 
tion  of  the  proceaaion  of  the  £ve  elemeata,  oue  from  another,  and 
ultimately  from  Pr^fnot  the  universal  material  principle,  very  aody 
aldn  to  the  PrfMoM  of  the  Ki^la  S4nldiyn.  This  umveraal  prinqAe 
has  two  modes  or  states  of  being,  one  of  which  ia  the  proper,  atodotv, 
and  endnring  mode ;  the  other,  the  contingent,  relaftive».and  trunhorf. 

The  former  is  abstraction  from  all  effects,  or  quiescence :  tiie  htkor 
is  concretion  with  all  effects,  or  activity.  When  the  intrinas  eacq^ 
of  matter  is  exerted,  efiects  exist ;  when  that  eneigy  relapaes  intorepeH; 
they  exist  not.  All  worlds  and  beings  composii^  the  versatile  oaivene 
ave  cumulative  effects ;  and  thoagh  the  so-called  elemeuts  eoaipQaflg 
them  be  evolved  and  revolved  in  a  given  manner,  one  from  and  Is 
another,  and  thoagh  each  be  distinguished  by  a  givcB  property  or  {no- 
perties,  the  (distinctions,  as  well  as  the  orderly  evolution  and  revolnlMi. 
are  mere  results  of  the  gradually  increasing  and  decreaBing  eaagfd 
nature  in  a  state  of  activity*,  l^pofm,  or '  the  expedient',  is  the  name  of 
this  energy ; — ^increase  of  it  is  increase  of  phenomenal  propertieft,*— dft^ 
crease  of  it  is  decrease  of  phenomenal  properties.  AH  phoMneat  «t 
homogeneous  and  alike  unreal ;  gravity  and  extended  figure,  no  ksw 
than  colour  or  sound.  Extension  in  the  abstract  is  notapheoomeoom 
nor  belongs  properly  to  the  versatile  world.  The  prodactive  enosf 
begins  at  a  minimum  of  intensity,  and  increaaing  to  a  fftftx^*»»"s  thesoe 
decreases  again  to  aminimum.  Hence  dkiUhp  the  first  produet, liss W 
one  quality  or  property ;  air,   the  second,  baa  two ;  ff«»  the 


*  Cautet  and  effects,  qiiosd  the  versatile  world,  eaanet  be  tndy  tUigid  to  u^ 
There  is  merely  customary  coigunotion,  and  certain  limited  effects  of  {iroxiBtty 
in  the  precedent  and  subsequent,  by  Tirtae  of  the  one  tme  and  nniTensl  ctfi^ 
Tiz.  Prqfna.  With  the  primitiTe  Swobh&Tikas  cause  is  notunitiaed :  for  dM  i^ 
their  tenets  are  very  much  the  same  with  those  above  ezplaiaod  in  the  test,  sslf 
their  condlusf  one  incline  rather  to  scepticism  than  dogmatism.  It  asay  also  p«- 
haps  be  doubted  whether  with  the  latter  school,  pheaomena  are  aarssl  as  esUtf 
homogeneous.  In  the  text,  I  would  be  uaderttood  to  stats  the  taaets  ol  tiis  B^H 
aikaa  only. 
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has   three;   wftter»  the  fourth*  has  fear;  and  ear&,  the  fifth,  has 
five*. 

Theaa  dementi  are  evolved  uniformly  one  from  another  in  the  ahove 
maouier,  and  use  revolved  unifonnly  in  the  inverse  order. 

SdMyatd,  or  the  total  abstraction  of  phenomenal  properties,  is  the 
result  of  the  total  suspension  of  nature's  activity.  It  is  the  ubi,  and 
the  modus,  of  the  universal  material  principle  in  its  proper  and  enduring 
state  of  mrvriti,  or  of  rest.  It  is  not  nothingness,  except  with  the 
se^tic&l  few.  The  opposite  of  S^atd  is  Avidya,  Now,  if  we  revert 
to  the  extract  from  the  Long-yan*king,  and  remember  that  la  pens^ 
Fintelligenoe  luminensef*  end  la  Inmi^re  preciensef  refer  alike  to  Pnjna 
Hie  material  principle  of  all  things,  (which  is  personified  as  a  goddess 
by  the  religionists,)  we  shall  find  nothing  left  to  impede  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  ai^thor's  meaning,  beyond  some  metaphorical  flourishes 
analogous  to  that  variety  of  descriptive  epithets  by  which  he  has  cha* 
vaeterised  the  one  universal  principle.  Tourbillon  de  vent,  and  tour- 
hiDoa  d'eau,  are  the  elements  of  air  and  of  water,  respectively ;  and  Is 
prsDcipe  de  solidity  is  the  element  of  earth. 

"  TOtts  les  6tres  etant  oontenns  dans  la  pure  substance  de  Prajua  una 
id^  snrgit  inopinement  et  produisit  la  fansse  luml^re  :"-<-that  is,  the 
universal  material  principle,  or  goddess  Prajn&,  vrhilst  existing  in  its, 
or  her,  true  and  proper  state  of  abstraction  and  repose,  was  suddenly 
disposed  to  activity,  or  impressed  with  delusive  mundane  afiection 
(Atidya),  '*  Quand  la  fausse  lumi^e  fut  n^e,  le  vide  et  l*ob8cur]t6 
»*]mposdrent  reciproquement  des  limites."  The  result  of  this  errant 
disposition  to  activity,  or  this  mundane  affection,  was  that  the  universal 
Toid  was  limited  by  the  coming  into  being  of  the  first  element,  or  akdsh, 
which  as  the  primary  modification  of  8U«yatd  (space)  has  scarcely  any 
sensible  properties.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  "  les  formes 
qui  en  result^ent  ^tant  indetermin^s,"  immediately  sacceeding  the 
last  quotation.  Its  sequel  again, ''  il  y  eut  agitation  et  mouvement," 
vnerely  refers  to  mobility  being  the  diaracteristic  property  of  that  ele- 
ment (air)  which  is  about  to  be  produced.  "  De  la  naqult  le  tourbillon 
de  vent,  qui  oontient  les  mondes."  Thence  (i.  e.  from  akoMh)  pro- 
oeeded  tiie  element  of  the  circumambient  air.     "  L'intelligence  lumi- 

*  There  U  alwayi  oamulation  of  properties,  but  the  nnmber  asiig^ed  to  each 
clemeat  is  Tarioiuly  stated. 

•f  Prajua  is  literally  the  supreme  wisdom,  tidelicet,  qf  nature.  Light  and  Same 
are  ifp^t  of  this  uniTersal  principle,  in  a  §tat€  of  activity.  Nothing  hut  extreme 
eoi^Mon  can  result  ftrom  transkting  these  terms  an  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  without 
i«finrsaee  to  their  teehnieal  signification.  That  alone  supremely  governs  hoth 
the  literal  and  metiqphorical  sense  of  words. 
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hetwe  etoit  le  principe  de  solidity,  d'on  naqnit  la  rone  d'or  qui  Boatient 
et  prot^  la  terre."  Prajna  in  the  form  of  light  Qier  pramiitika  mani- 
festatioii)  was  the  principle  of  solidity,  whence  proceeded  the  vhed  d 
g(Ad  which  sustains  and  protects  the  earth.  Solidity,  the  disgnoatic 
quality  of  the  element  of  earth,  stands  for  that  element ;  and  the  whed 
of  gold  is  mount  Mehi,  the  distinctive  attribute  of  which  is  iHt>tecdog 
and  sustaining  power :  this  passage,  therefore,  simply  annoanoes  the 
Evolution  of  the  element  of  earth,  with  its  mythological  appends^ 
mount  Merd.  But,  according  to  all  the  authorities  within  my  know- 
ledge,  earth  is  tiie  iast  evolved  of  the  material  elements.  Nor  did  I 
ever  meet  with  an  instance,  such  as  here  occurs,  of  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  first  cause  fPrajna)  in  the  midet  of  this  evolution  of  ths 
elements.  "  Le  contact  mutuel  du  vent  et  du  meteti  prodoit  k  fen  et 
la  lumi^re,  qui  sont  les  principes  des  changemens."  The  mutual  con- 
tact of  the  elements  of  air  and  of  earth  produced  fire  and  light,  whidi 
are  the  principles  of  change.  This  is  intelligible,  allowance  bein; 
made  for  palpable  mistakes.  I  understand  by  it,  merely  the  eTolatiMi 
out  of  the  element  of  air  of  that  of  fire,  of  which  light  is  held  to  bet 
modification.  To  the  igneous  element  is  ascribed  the  special  pro- 
perty of  heat,  which  is  assumed  by  our  author  as  the  principle  of  all 
changes  and  transformaticHis.  Metal  for  earth  is  an  obvious  nus^pre- 
hension  of  Rbmusat's.  Nor  less  so  is  the  fedse  allocation  of  this  d^ 
ment  (earth)  in  the  general  evolution  of  the  five,  and  its  btrodnction 
here. 

"  La  lumi^e  precieuse  eng^ndre  la  liquidity  qui  bonillonne  i  la  sor- 
face  de  la  lumiere  ign6e,  d*on  provient  le  tourbillon  d'eau  qui  embnsse 
les  mondes." 

Prajna  (in  the  form  of  light)  produces  the  liquidity  which  boils  oo 
the  surface  of  igneous  light,  whence  proceeds  the  element  of  wattf 
embracing  the  world. 

This  figurative  nonsense,  when  reduced  to  plain  prose,  merely  an- 
nounces the  evolution  of  the  element  of  water  from  that  of  fire.  Oar 
terrestrial  globe  rests  upon  the  waters  like  a  boat,  according  to  tite 
Buddhists ;  and  hence  the  allusion  (embracing  the  world)  of  the  text. 
What  is  deserving  of  notice  is  the  direct  interference,  a  eeeimd  ^» 
(and  in  respect  to  earth,  a  third  time,)  of  the  causa  causans  with  the 
procession  of  the  elements,  one  from  another.  All  my  authorities  are 
silent  in  regard  to  any  such  repeated  and  direct  ^ency ;  which  amoonts 
in  fact,  to  creation  properly  so  called — a  tenet  directly  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  all  the  Swobh&vikas.  Certain  Buddhists  hold 
Hie  opinion,  tiiat  all  material  substances  in  the  versatile  world  have  no 
existence  independent  of  human  perception.     But  that  the  GfaiBcas 
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anthor  quoted  by  Mr.  Rbmusat  waa  one  of  these  idealists,  is  by  no 
means  certain.  His  more  inmiedtate  object,  in  the  passage  qooted. 
evidently  was,  to  exhibit  the  procession  of  the  five  material  elements, 
one  from  another.  To  that  I  at  present  confine  m3rself»  merely  observ- 
ing' of  the  other  notion,  that  what  has  been  stated  of  the  homogene* 
ousness  and  unreality  of  all  phenomena,  is  not  tantamount  to  an  ad- 
mission of  it.  The  doctrine  of  Avufya,  the  mundane  afiection  of  the 
oniversal  principle,  is  not  necessarily  the  same  with  the  doctrine  which 
xnakes  the  sentient  principle  in  man  the  measure  of  all  things*.  Both 
may  seem,  in  efiect,  to  converge  towards  what  we  very  vaguely  call 
idealism  ;  but  there  are  many  separate  paths  of  inquiry  by  which  that 
conclusion  may  be  reached. 
Nipdl,  Aug.  1834. 


n. — Nate  an  two  Cams  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  at  Behat, 
having  Greek  inscr^tions.   Bg  Major  D.  L.  Stact,  (Plate  XXV.) 

[In  a  letter  to  the  Sec.  As.  Soc.  read  at  the  Meeting^  of  the  2nd  July.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  facsimile  of  a  copper  coin  purchased 
by  me  at  Chittore  Gurh. 

It  was  my  intention  to  reserve  any  notice  of  this  coin,  till  I  ascer- 
tained if  my  good  fortune  would  send  me  others,  more  distinct,  and  con- 
sequently more  satisfactory ;  but  on  reading  the  description  of  the 
famous  stone  pillar  at  Allahabad,  given  in  your  number  for  March, 
1834,  (No.  27,)  I  am  induced  to  submit  a  few  remarks  with  the  copy 
of  the  coinf. 

The  style  of  the  Greek  character  would,  alone,  be  sufficient  to  stamp 
this  coin  as  provincial,  were  the  chungahs  or  s3rmbols  on  the  obverse, 
and  monogram  on  the  reverse,  less  distinct,  or  even  obliterated.  The 
suggestions  of  Lieutenant  Buax,  and  Mr.  SriaLiNO,  viz.  that  the  charac- 
ters on  the  Allahabad  Pillar  No.  1,  resembled  the  Greek,  drew  my  at- 
tention to  the  plate,  when  it  immediately  occurred  to  me,  vice  vers&» 
that  these  provincial  Greek  characters,  on  my  coin,  might  have  taken 
their  style  or  fashion  from  the  writing  of  the  dynasty,  or  descendants 
of  the  dynasty,  which  owned  this  pillar. 

*  Jtfimtff,  the  sixth  element,  if  the  sentient  principle  in  man.  The  Chinese 
nnthor  mentions  it  no/,  unless  the  passage  beginning  **  la  mdme  force,*'  and  im- 
mediately following  that  I  have  quoted,  was  designed  to  announce  its  evolution. 
That  passage  as  it  stands,  however,  does  not  assert  more  than  the  homogeneous^ 
Bess  of  this  sixth  element  with  the  other  five. 

'f  The  original  coins  were  subsequently  sent,  and  are  depicted  as  figs.  2  sad 
's,  of  plate  2Zv.-*£j>-  ' 
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That  tiie  Greeks  did  send  as  a  subsidiary  force  to  the  assistance  of 
CttANnmAGvrrA,  son  of  Nanda,  Bk}k  of  the  Prachi,  I  believe  no  one 
doobts :  and  contrasting  all  circumstances  on  the  subject  within  our 
knowledge,  we  may  iiedrly  presume,  tikat  die  services  of  this  subsidiary, 
were  paid  by  a  grant  of  land  (JaMad). 

In  CONosa's  "  Modem  TVaveller/'  speaking  of  these  times,  after  ie> 
kting  the  death  of  the  aged  Nanda  by  poison  (given  by  his  muister 
SAOATAaA),  he  proceeds,  vol.  vii.  page  12S.  **  Hie  crime  did  not,  how« 
ever,  go  unpunished ;  Sacataea  and  all  Us  sons,  except  one,  were  pat 
to  death ;  and  to  secure  himself  against  hostile  claimants  of  the  crown, 
Upadbakwa  gave  orders  for  the  massacre  of  all  his  half  brotliers,  the 
children  of  Nanda  by  different  mothers.  Chandeaoupta  slone  escap- 
ed, and  fled  to  the  court  of  PAmvATsswAaA  '  Lord  of  the  Monntains'  or 
King  of  N6p61 ;  to  whom  he  offered  one  half  of  his  kingdom  if  he 
would  asdst  him  in  taking  the  field  against  his  enemy. 

"  In  oonjvnction  with  this  powerful  ally,  aided  by  a  body  of  Gredt 
mueUUarieo,  CHAKDaAOVPTA  defeated  Upadhanwa  with  great  daughter 
under  the  walls  of  his  coital,  the  monarch  himself  being  among  tbe 
slain,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  father.  His  promise  to 
PARVATBSWAaA  wss  now  disregarded.  He  retained  a  large  body  of 
Yavans  or  Greeks  in  his  pay,  and  fortifying  his  o^ital,  set  his  enemies 
at  defiance." 

Concluding  the  Greek  auxiliaries  were  paid  by  a  grant  of  land*  ss 
by  agreement  the  NeplAis  were  to  have  been,  and  at  the  period  Chan* 
mAGUPTA  sought  Greek  assistance,  he  could  have  had  no  other  means 
of  paying  them.  Considering  also,  that  the  high  estimation  they  were 
held  in,  caused  them  to  be  retained  after  the  object,  which  brovght 
them  to  Pryag,  was  accomplished,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that 
the  "  JaMad"  granted  to  this  subsidiary  was  very  considerable. 

The  value  of  the  services  of  the  Greeks  had  been  shewn,  Ist,  in  the 
aid  lent  in  placing  Chahdragupta  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestor ;  2udijt 
in  enabling  the  newly  made  king  to  retain  that  half  of  his  territorj, 
which  he  had  pledged  in  case  of  success  as  a  recompense  to  the  Lorl 
of  the  Hills. 

These  were  services  already  performed:  and  to  people,  who  had 
proved  themselves  so  useful  in  his  recently  acquired  kingdom,  Chan* 
DEAGUPTA,  must  fop  cvcry  reason,  have  given  a  substantial  proof  of  lus 
oonsidaratton.  The  marriage  of  CHANnaAOUPTA  to  the  daughter  of  Sauir* 
CVS*,  must  have  added  strength  to  the  positkift  of  the  Greeks  amongSI 

*  Todd  in  his  lUjast*han,  vol.  i.  p.  671,  makes  Sblbucus  many  tlie  du^ 
ter  of  Cb AKDEAOUPTA,  instead  of  Chandbaoupta  marrying  a  daoghter  of  Si* 
LBDcos.    This  ii  STideatly  an  orarsiglit. 
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^e  Prachi,    and  the  appointment  by  SslbI7CV8    of  the  celebrated 
Mbqasthsnbb  as  resident  at  the  court  of  his  iUj&  8on*in-law,  went 
as  far  as  human  wisdom  could  do,  in  adding  stability  to  their  footings 
It  requires  more  experience  in  numismatic  lore  than  I  can  boast, 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  different  symbols  or  "  Chungahs"  on 
this  coin.     The  obverse  has  the  word  "  Soter"  very  distinct :  what 
letters  follow  I  cannot  say ;  they  certainly  are  not  the  same  character^ 
but  what  they  are,  must  perhaps  remain  a  secret  till   further  research 
g^ves  us  a  more  complete  coin  by  which  to  determine.     The  j'har  or 
branch  is  distinct,   (can  this  be  the  olive  branch  ?)  the   other  Chun* 
^ahs  I  cannot  decipher.  The  monogram  on  the  reverse  is  the  same  as 
that  on  some  coius   in  my  possession,  having  an  elephant  on  the  ob* 
verse*. 

The  Greek  ja^dad  or  territories  we  may  suppose  grew  into  consi- 
deration much  the  same  as  did  the  Honorable  Company's  after  theit 
first  footing  :  and  like  the  infant  Company  too,  we  may  suppose,  the 
Greeks  established  a  currency  of  their  own,  though  more  perhaps  with 
a  view  of  handing  down  their  achievement  to  posterity  than  as  a  neces« 
sary  medium  of  barter,  and  I  think  the  coin  (the  subject  of  this  com* 
munication)  bears  every  mark  of  being  of  those  times,  of  the  Chandra* 
^iq>ta  dynasty. 

Note  on  another  Coin  of  the  same  type  procured  by  Lieut.  A,  Conoliy, 

at  KoMoujt  by  the  Secretary. 
At  the  moment  of  perusing  Major  Stacy's  remarks  on  thft 
indications  of  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  Behat  type  of  coin,  as  it  may 
cx>ntinue  to  be  designated  until  its  origin  be  better  determined,  and 
with  his  two  coins  before  me,  (Fl.  xxv.  figs.  2,  3,)  corroborating  his 
readingt ;  I  un  most  opportunely  put  in  possession  of  another  scion 
of  the  same  stock  speaking  a  totally  different  language  t 

Lieut.  CoNOLLT  has  already  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  known 
a  yalable  Kanouj  coin  with  a  legible  inscription,  in  the  language  and 
character  of  the  Allahabad  column,  (inscription  No.  2.)  His  sealouk 
exertions  have  again  conducted  him  to  a  brilliant  discovery  at  1ii« 
same  place,  of  the  very  nature  we  could  have  desired  at  this  momeAt — 
a  coin  of  the  Behat  type,  bearing  a  clear  and  distinct  inscription :  and 
that  inscription  in  the  unknown  character  No,  1.  of  the  Allahabad 
column !  Two  of  Mr.  Masson's  coins,  it  will  be  remembered,  bore 
characters  which  were  pronounced  to  be  of  this  alphabet.     They  were 

*  No.  27,  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  page  121,  tine  zvii.    The  Slephaaiap- 
peart  to  have  been  one  of  the  Symbols  of  the  Chandbaoufta  dynasty. 

'f*  It  should  be  remarked  however  that  the  apparently  Greek  letters  when  inTertsd 
jresemble  closely  the  Delhi  eharacter  t   it  will  be  wrong  therefore  to  assume  poii- 
tirely  that  they  are  Greek. 
2  X 
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of  Agatboclvb  and  of  Pantalb^Sn*  of  mde  fabricatiouy  and  connect- 
ed through  the  devise  of  a  lion  with  another  singolar  coin  having  the 
£  symbol.  These  are  now  again  brought  into  a  double  alliance  with 
the  coins  of  Behat  and  Kanouj,  by  the  character  in  which  the  inscrip- 
tion is  cut. 

On  the  present  sOver  coin  there  are  five  distinct  letters,  all  of  which irffl 
be  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  alphabet,  page  112  of  the  present 
volume.  I  cannot  attempt  as  yet  to  transcribe  these  mysterious  sym- 
bols in  any  more  familiar  character,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  ere  long  another  prize  from  Kanbuj  may  put  us  in  possession  of  u 
inscription  in  two  languages,  one  of  which  will  be  known  and  irill 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole :  meantime  I  proceed  to  describe  the 
peculiarities  of  the  present  coin. 

Obverse,  A  horse  standing  unattended  and  naked.  In  front  appears 
a  line  of  double  curvature,  which  from  analogy  may  be  a  faint  trace  of 
the  lotus  stalk  held  by  the  female  in  the  Behat  coin  (fig.  I .  PI.  xviii.) 

Reverse,     On  the  left,  the  tree  symbol  with  its  chequered  frame : 
on  the    right,  a  new  form  composed  of  two    circles  touching,  tra- 
versed by  a  common  diameter,  which  continues  above  and  supports  an 
inverted  crescent.     Below  comes  the  inscription  before  mentioned  in 
large  and  clear  letters :  in  the  centre  of  the  field  is  a  crescent,  or  new 
moon.     Above  the  recumbent  moon  is  a  small  animal  standing  upon 
her  horns,  which  resembles  very  closely  that  depicted  on  the  reverse 
of  the  coin  from  Behat,  fig.  1,  plate  xviii.     The  connection  of  this 
animal  with  the  moon  seems  to  imply  some  astronomical    alle^ry: 
were  it  clearly  a  horse,  we  might  imagine  it  to  signify  the  new  moon 
in  the  month  of  Aswini  or  in  the  lunar  mansion  of  that  name,  the  first 
of  the  27  Nakshatras  of  the  lunar  zodiac,  corresponding  as  is  supposed 
with  the  star  7  or  3  Arietis ;  in  which  case  it  might  be  thought  to  point 
to  some  event  that  happened  at  a  particular  epoch.     Should  the  animal 
be  of  the  deer  genus,  it  may  be  taken  for  Sasin,  the  antelope  or  loe 
(sometimes  translated  a  hare)  always  attendant  on    CeANoaA,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  allotted  to  him  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  tiia 
marks  on  the  moon's  face  to  the  spotted  skin  of  this  animal^.  Sir  Wii«- 
1.IAM  J0NB8  alludes  to  this  attribute  of  the  moon  in  his  hymn  to  Surta  : 

"  Thou  nectar  beaming  Moon, 
Regent  of  dewy  night — 
From  yon  bright  roe  that  in  thy  bosom  tleept 
Fawn  spotted,  Sasin  bight — " 

The  compound  image  may  further  be  emblematical  of  princely 
dignity ;  similar  in  import  to  the  various  armorial  bearings  among 
European  nations ;  thus,  in  the  ancient  copper  plate  grant  of  land  dog 

*  See  Mooa's  Hindd  Pantheon,  p.  293. 
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up  at  Tripnra  in  1808,  and  decyphered  by  Mr.  Colbbrookb,  (As,  Res. 

X.  403,)  ^e  find  the  expression : — 

"  Prom  him  sprang  the  happy  chief  of  ministers,  who  exhibits  the  joys  of 
QBsallied  glory :  a  spotless  moon,  among  mortals,   at  sight  of  whom  the  hare 
tpotied  hsminary  appears  swoln  with  envy  and  distempered  with  alternate  in- 
crease and  wane.*' 

I  will  here  close  this  unsatisfactory  tissue  of  conjectures,  regretting 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  doing  justice  to  Lieut.  Conollt's  se- 
cond boon  towards  the  solution  of  a  faintly  dawning  point  in  the  per- 
vading obscurity  of  Indian  history. 

J.  P. 


After  engraving  the  figures  of  the  three  coins  just  described.  Dr.  Swinet 
arrived  in  Calcutta  with  his  rich  cabinet  of  ancient  coins.  In  it  I  dis- 
covered several  connected  with  the  same  groupe,  which  he  was  kind 
enough  to  place  in  my  hands.  I  had  however  reserved  only  room  for  one 
or  two,  (figures  4  and  5,)  and  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
the  legends  of  the  others  (ft,  c,  d  and  e,)  to  show  the  resemblance  of 
the  character  to  the  Kanouj  N&gari  alphabet.  I  cannot  describe  these 
coins  better  than  in  Dr.  Swiney's  own  words. 

"  Several   of  them   are  rare,    particularly   the  two  larger  with  the 
antelope  goat  on   one   side  and  the  warrior   on  the  other ;  smaller 
ones  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon   in   the  neighbourhood  of 
Seharanpur.  I  mean  in  the  smaller  towns)  and  certainly  not  all  brought 
from  the  newly  discovered  deposit  at  Behat,   The  first  of  the  kind  that 
I  met  with  was  stated  to  be  brought  from  Hardwdr-,  and  there  was 
so  marked  a  character  of  the  hill  goat  upon  it,  that  it  was  natural  to 
connect  it  with  some  long  forgotten  dynasty  in  the  Sew41ic  range. 
There  is  an  account  to  be  met  with  somewhere,  of  a  certain  R4jd  of 
Kemaon,  by  name  Sakwanta,  whose  domain  was  invaded  by  a  cer- 
tain Rajpa  L  of  Indrdprestyi.  It  seems  that  in  this  case  the  aggressor  was 
defeated,  and  Sakwanta  obtained  and  kept  possession  of  the  regal 
abode  for  fourteen  years. 

Bat  perhaps  mythology  is  a  better  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
old  coins.  Here  we  have  a  series  of  coins  more  or  less  connected  one 
^ith  another  by  some  common  symbol  of  a  Jain  type  :  on  one  coin  the 
iw)rae,  on  another  the  antelope  or  goat,  on  another  the  hieroglyphic 
^ed  Swastika,  on  another  the  sankh,  or  sacred  shell ;  the  character  of 
the  reverse  or  obverse  bearing  some  common  jantra,  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the   series. 

Then  we  possess  Colonel  Tod's  testimony   to  the  existence  of  such 
a  series;  for  he  says,  he  has  in  his  possession  a  full  series  of  Jain  coins. 
I  do   confess  however,  that  my  belief  in  these  coins  being  Jain  was 
2  K  2 
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^hakem  by  the  ^iaeoyary  of^ie  two  larger  cohis  (figs.  4  and  ^i-X^^V 
the  obverse  of  these  we  have  the  warrior  figure  of  Siva  orkj^^fwi 
Sq>mda  KuMARAi  with  the  huge  Sivian  ape«r  aUiided  to.  in  MMtt^j-^ 
Hindu  Pantheon.  On  comparing  thia  figure  widi  the  obverse  of  Nos.  37 

•and-SS  of  Wilsow's  plates,  it'  w31  be  difficult  to  admit  one  and  not  the 
other  among  Jain  coins.  If  rejected  as  a  Jain  coin,  it  may  be  wordi 
while  to  read  Wilford's  story  of  Siva's  mtf  tGa/ta^ .  hima^  on  the 
banks  of  the  B&gmad  :  hence  called,  as  writes  the  same  authority,  in 
some  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Mrigasringo :  the  tradition  is 
that  once  upon  a  time  Siva  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  antelope,  whence 
he  took  the  name  of  Hariniswara,  or  in  other  words  Harmua,  or  lord 
of  the  antelope. 

Perhaps  as  we  progress  to  perfection  in  the  newly  discovered  San- 
scrit letters,  the  inscription  upon  at  least  three  of  the  coins  now  sent 
will  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.'' 


Figures  12, 13»14  and  15,  of  plate  xxvi.  are  four  coins  dug  up  ia 
the  Do4b  near  Allahabad,  and  presented  to  the  Society,  by  Mr.  Snias 
on  the  3rd  September.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  daaa  as  the 
preceding,  having  a  rudely  executed  bull  on  one  side,  and  the  jhir  or 
branch  on  the  other,  with  some  ill-defined  letters  in  strong  rdief  and 
a  straight  chequered  border  below.  The  jhir,  in  the  present  d^.'.ijt^ 
should  be  remembered,  is  the  symbol  distinctive  of  the  J4 
Chitore  coins.  The  trisul,  of  those  of  Srinagar  and  S6gar. 
course  of  time  we  may  be  able  by  means  of  these  marka  to 
species  to  its  original  locality. 

Fig.  9.   is  a  small  copper  coin  among  Dr.  GBRAno's  aaie% 
mg  a  bull  on  one  side  and  the  well  defined  Kanouj  N4gari  letters 
rqja  sri  on  the  reverse.     There  are  two  or  three  others  of  tii^| 
kind,  in  his  collection.  |j 


III. — Cof^inuatioH  of  Observations  on  the  Coins  and  Relics, 

General  Vbmtura,  t»  the  Tope  0/  Mcmikyaia.  By  J.  PaxNSSP.  See.  k^ 

,    It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  now  proceed  to  6Sest  a  few 
in  illustration  of  the  Mdnikydla  treasures,  knowing  the  greiyt 
tages  under  which  any  attempt  to  investigate  even  what  may  be 
^  simple  a  matter  as  the  antiquity  of  the  monupient  must  laboior, 
nnassisted  by  previous  knowledge  of  the  history,  mythology,  or 
languages  of  the  period  and  of  the  locality  to  which  it  belongs*  .^i 
object,  however,  is  to  place  all  the  •  circqi^slano^s  which  the 
discoveries  of    Messrs.    Masson,    Martw,    B.unNsa,    Gj 
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Kbramat  Ali,  have  brought  to  light,  before  the  antiquaries  of  Europe, 
and  then  to  await  their  decision  on  the  i»x^A :  it  being  my  own  duty  to 
act  as  a  faithful  witness  before  this  superior  tribunal,  nothing  exaggerat- 
ing, and  nothing  extenuating,  in  the  delineation  of  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, such  as  they  appear  in  the  originals  now  in  my  possession. 

The  subject  which  I  propose  to  elucidate  on  the  present  occasion  is, 
that  of  the  coins  connected  with  the  tope  of  Mdnikydkt ;  as  they  natu- 
rally stand  forward  most  prominent  in  ojOTering  materials  for  fixing  the 
date  of  the  building. 

We  learn  from  the  "  ^tat  des  travauz,"  that  forty-four  copper  medals 
were  found  buried  along  with  the  principal  cylinder,  and  several  others 
in  difiFerent  parts  of  the  masonry,  besides  the  gold  and  sLLver  coins  en- 
closed in  the  cylinders  themselves.  On  attempting  a  classification  as 
far  as  their  mutilated  condition  would  allow,  these  were  all  (with  the 
exception  of  two)  found  to  be  referrible  to  the  five  species  depicted  at 
the  foot  of  plate  xxii. :  being  in  the  following  proportion  : 

Of  figure  31,  (shewn  hereafter  to  belong  to  the  Kanerhos  groupe), — large,. .  20 

Of  the  same  type,  but  imaller,  (fig.  9,  pi.  zxt.) 17 

Of  the  elephant  type,  (fig.  28,  pi.  xzii.) 15 

Of  the  figure  sitting  with  one  foot  np,  (fig.  29,  of  do.) 12 

Of  the  figure  sitting  cross-legged,  (fig.  32,  of  do.) 4 

Of  the  bull  and  raja,  or  Kadphises  coin,  (fig.  4,  of  pi.  xx-vi.) 2 

with  ten  others  which  were  too  much  defaced  to  admit  of  classification. 

Although  among  these  coins  very  few  have  legible  inscriptions, 
the  coUections  of  Dr.  Gsrard  and  of  Satbd  Ksramat  Ali,  in  con* 
junction  with  the  specimens  depicted  by  Mr.  Masson,  have  furnished 
materials  for  decyphering  them,  in  considerable  abundance ;  indeed* 
of  the  several  groups  specified  above,  I  have  before  me  upwards  of 
three  hundred  coins,  of  which  thirty-two  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the 
bull  and  raja  inscription  :  twenty  that  of  the  elephant  coin :  as  many 
more  that  of  the  Kanerkos  legend ;  and  half  a  dozen  that  of  the  seated 
figures. 

But,  before  entering  upon  the  description  of  these  coins,  of  which  it 
must  be  remarked  that  we  do  not  know  the  date  d  priori,  although  from 
their  possessmg  Greek  inscriptions,  we  necessarily  refer  them  to  an  age 
not  very  distant  from  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  it  will  be  more  satisfiactory 
to  bestow  a  little  farther  attention  upon  the  silver  coins  found  in  the  first 
gold  box  (see  page  317,)  which  I  have  already  stated  generally  to  be-i 
long  to  the  known  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  without  however  ventur- 
ing to  contract  their  date  within  narrower  limits  than  the  duration  of  that 
monarchy,  namely,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 
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Sassanian  Coins  of  MStikydla. 

The  characters  on  the  obverse  of  the  Sassanian  coin  (fig.  8,  pi.  xxi.) 
are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  as  to  decypher  the  name,  even  by 
placing  it  in  juxtaposition  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  Sir 
R.  Kbr  Portbr  states  to  have  been  read  by  himself  "  on  the  pxinciples 
laid  dovm  bv  the  Baron  Db  Sact." 

There  is  one  peculiarity  however,  which  (supposing  his  reading  to  be 
correct)  will  serve  our  purpose  equally  well  in  identifying  it.  I  allude 
to  the  very  curious  ornament  of  two  wings  embracing  a  crescent  and 
star  on  the  cap  of  the  monarch.  The  same  ornament  is  visible  in  a 
coin  depicted  by  the  author  just  mentioned  in  fig.  9,  plate  Iviii.  of  his 
travels  in  Georgia  and  Persia,  and  the  following  is  the  account  given 
of  it  in  page  130,  vol.  ii.  of  the  same  work. 

"  This  piece  of  money  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  any  other 
of  the  Sassanian  d3ma8ty.  It  is  larger  than  most  of  the  ancient  cur- 
rency, and  on  the  whole  very  slightly  executed.  The  diadem  of  the 
king  has  the  singularity  of  being  more  in  the  shape  of  a  helmet  than 
a  crown ;  it  is  winged,  but  surmounted  by  a  crescent  and  star,  instead 
of  the  customary  globular  form.  The  bust  is  encircled  by  a  triple  range 
of  pearls>  marked  in  equidistant  divisions  by  a  star  and  crescent.  The 
letters  which  compose  the  legend  are  very  complicated,  running  into 
each  other  like  rapid  writing,  On  the  face  of  the  medal  they  produce 
shapiiri  mezdezn,  &c.  and  on  the  reverse,  shapiiri,  with  other  letters  too 
defaced  to  decypher.  This  Shapur  must  be  the  second  of  that  name, 
(the  seventh  in  descent  from  the  first,  who  was  the  conqueror  of  Vale- 
rian ;)  and  he  also  was  a  great  man,  being  sumamed  Zitlaktaf  and 
renowned  for  his  victories  over  the  Roman  emperors  Julian,  Constan- 
TIUS,  &c." 

It  must  be  remarked  however,  that  the  head-dress  of  the  coin  differs 
from  that  of  the  sculpture  of  this  monarch  at  Takht-i-Rustam,  where 
his  name  and  titles  are  inscribed  in  legible  Pehlevi*. 

Sapor  II.  came  to  the  throne  on  the  hour  of  his  birth,  in  A.  D.  310, 
and  reigned  nearly  seventy  years,  which  is  itself  a  strong  reason  in 
favor  of  his  coins  being  more  numerous  than  those  of  other  Sassanian 
princes,  and  so  far  corroborates  the  appropriation  of  the  winged  bead- 
dress  to  him.  He  was  more  than  once  engaged  in  repelling  the  Tartar 
and  Arab  invaders  of  his  territories.  It  was  from  his  clemency  to  the 
Arabs  that  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Zulaktdf,  which  Hbrbklot 

*  I  was  not  aware  until  seeing  it  in  Ksa  Portbr  that  this  character  had  beca 
satisfactorily  dccyphered  ;  unfortunately,  the  As.  Soc.  Library  does  not  contaiii  a 
copy  of  De  Sacy's  Memoire  ntr  let  dhen  antiq.  de  la  Perte,  which  fomiabed 
Kbr  Portbr  with  the  key  to  its  alphabet. 
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expkuns  to  signify  "  aux  ^paules."  Other  Persian  historians  however, 
according  to  Hbrbblot,  make  the  title  of  this  monarch  Zulakndf 
"  aox  aUes/*  or  with  the  wings,  interpreting  it  as  an  allasion  to  his 
clemency  towards  his  Arab  enemies,  whom  he  on  some  occasion  spared 
from  massacre :  taking  it  in  its  literal  sense  it  may  have  applied  to  his 
usual  head- dress,  or  metaphoricaUy  the  title  may  have  perhaps  been 
typified  by  the  device  of  wings  upon  his  cap  in  the  coins  and  effigies  of 
the  monarch.  Assuming  it  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  any  at  rate 
that  the  silver  coin  in  question  belongs  to  this  sovereign,  we  have  at 
once  a  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  the  tope  of  M&niky&la,  in  the  reign  of 
Sapor  II. ;  that  is,  between  the  years  of  the  Christian  era  310 — 380  : 
for  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  coins  deposited  were  of  the  species 
current  at  the  time,  as  it  has  always  been  customary  in  the  nations  of 
the  west  so  to  deposit  the  current  coins  of  the  place  on  laying  the 
foundations  of  temples,  bridges,  and  other  public  works.  Thus  then 
we  contract  the  date  of  the  erection  within  the  narrow  space  of  these 
seventy  years,  which  may  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  approximation,  in 
the  absence  of  more  positive  information  on  the  subject. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Sassanian  coin,  I  must  notice  the 
other  two  coins  already  stated  to  assimilate  with  the  Sassanian  type, 
namely,  figs.  10  and  11.  of  plate  xxi.  The  headdress  in  these  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  wings ;  although  the  absence  of  bushy  hair  and 
beard,  attended  with  a  difiference  of  feature,  forbid  their  being  ascribed 
to  the  same  prince,  or  at  least  to  the  same  year  of  his  reign.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  these  coins  ia  their  Devan^igari  legend,  which  however 
illegible  it  may  be  in  parts,  contains  the  initial  title  of  respect,  Sr{» 
repeated  twice  and  in  the  same  relative  position — ^before  the  title 
and  before  the  name  itself, — as  is  customary  with  Indian  monarchs ; 
for  instance,  Sri  Mah&raj&dhi  Bija  Sri  Chandra  Gupta,  &c.  The 
name  itself  may  probably  be  foreign. 

The  reverse  of  these  coins,  no  longer  a  fire-altar  with  its  atten- 
dant priests,  bears  a  rudely  executed  front  face  with  a  head-dress  of  a 
peculiar  form.  Fortunately  among  the  coins  procured  at  K6bul  by 
Satxd  KsRi^MAT  A  LI,  there  is  one  which  serves  in  a  great  measure 
to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  this  ornament.  I  have  depicted  it  as 
fignre  6,  of  plate  xxv.  On  one  side  of  it  we  see  the  front  fiace, 
and  winged  crown  of  Zulaknaf,  Shapur  II.,  with  the  precise  or- 
naments on  the  margin  of  the  obverse  described  by  Kbr  Por- 
TSB,  and  no  Sanscrit  epigraphe ;  while  on  the  reverse  we  have  the 
mysterious  head-dress  of  figs.  10  and  11,  and  the  legible  Devanligari 
inscription  SH  Vdsu  d^a,  which  is  the  patronymic  appellation  of 
KaisHNA  the  Indian  Apollo. 
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At  tbe  epoch  now  establialied  as  the  dite  of  the  tope,  the  ancient 
religion  of  Persia,  the  worshq^  of  the  son,  or  Mitknu,  had  not  oaly 
been  restored  to  its  former  splendour  among  the  Pernana  thenaaelvea, 
but  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  exercised  a  powered  inflnenoe  on  aM 
other  religions  prevailing  at  the  same  time :  eten  the  Chiislinn  rehgion 
was  tinctured  with  many  <tf  the  mjsteriee  of  the  Mitiuriac  worship*, 
and  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  ScrraixN,  TuaBiKmust,  sad 
lastly  by  Mamss,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  and  in  tbe 
very  court  of  the  Persian  HKmarcht  to  incorporate  the  doctrines  of 
Cbeist  with  the  mysteries  of  ZonoASTSB,  in  a  sjrstem  oi  his  own, 
known  to  the  Alexandrine  Ghnrch  as  the  Manichean  heresy. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Peroaa 
mcmarch's  dominions,  in  a  part  prob^ly  under  his  influence  if  not 
directly  under  his  sway,  we  should  6nd  the  fire*altar,  or  the  image  of 
the  sun,  replaced  by  Keuhna  among  the  Hindus,  or  Boddha  among 
the  Bauddhists  ;  both  of  them  personating  the  sun  in  their  respecti^ 
mythologies. 

Whatever  forms  of  the  Hindu  religion  were  fH'evalent  at  the  time, 
the  adoption  of  the  sun  as  the  ostensible  representation  of  divine  power, 
either  in  accordance  with  die  commands  of  the  ruling  prince,  or  frtwi  t 
natural  tendency  towards  an  union  of  the  Brahmanical  and  Msgiia 
faith,  could  not  present  many  tfifficulties.  "  We  must  not  be  surxnrised," 
eays  Sir  William  Jokxs,  "  at  finding  that  the  characters  of  all  the  pagsa 
4eities,  male  and  female,  mdt  into  each  other,  and  at  last  into  one  or 
two ;  for  it  seems  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  the  whole  crowd  of  godi 
«nd  goddesses,  in  ancient  Rome  and  modem  Variues  (Benares),  mesn 
only  the  powers  of  nature,  and  prineipaUf  those  of  the  mn,  expresBcd 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  namest." 

*  '*  La  f6te  Domm^e  <  Celle  de  la  naiMance  du  aoleil  iaviBcible'  (natelitMlB 
invicti)  tombait  au  Vllle  des  calendea  de  Janvier,  ou  an  25  IMcembre.  Kanroa 
k  la  m6ine  dpoque,  quelques  jonrs  apr^a  le  soUtice  d^hiver,  se  c^Ubrait  la  graodB 
Iftte  des  Peraea  appel^e  Mirrhagmi  (Mihiray  aoleU  ;  ffhh&n  fftte)  mot  qui  expxine 
una  id^  analogue.  L*une  et  Taatre  de  oes  deux  aoleuut^  avaieat  egaleneat 
rapport  i  Mithras.  Lea  cheA  de  I'^liae  d'ocddeat  fizftreat  an  mtee  jovb 
calibration  de  la  naisaance  dn  Chriat,  dont  T^poqne  ^tait  demeiir^  incoaMt 
jnaqucs  llL"  Reliffiont  de  raniiquit^,  traduii  de  PaUemmd  du  D.  F.  Caavna, 
par  J.  D.  GuiOMiAUT. 

t  The  asaumed  name  of  TBasBiKTHua,  (Bitddas,}  haa  giTeariaeto  conjeetm 
of  his  connection  with  the  Uindn  sacred  peraoaagea  of  the  same  aame,  and  tbe  anci- 
ent fathers  actually  ascribed  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  Buddhiata  to  thia  heretic. 
Hyde,  however,  shews  the  origin  of  their  mistake.  Buddas  in  Chaldaic  has  the  laaia 
Bignification  as  Terebinthus  in  Greek,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  chaigii* 
hia  name.    Sec  Wtlfobd's  apeculations  on  the  subject,  As.  B«s.  ix.  215, 

X  As.  Res.  vol.  1.  page  267. 
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The  kind  of  rmdiated  conw  which  Barronnds  the  hetd-dren  of  V/tv 
db'ta  in  oar  coin  (fig.  6»  pi.  XXV .)  may  he  readily  imagined  to  represent 
tlie  glory  or  hrilliant  effnlgence  of  the  siin ;  it  reeemhlefl  Bomeidkttt  the 
glory  round  the  head  of  Sorya,  in  Moon's  Ftotheon,  plate  LXXXVII. 
The  same  ornament  appears  on  the  reverse  of  the  two  coins  from  M&nik- 
y£\m  (figs.  10  and  1 1 ,  pi.  XXI.)  hat  the  name  V£bv  vafrA  is  wanting  in 
these,  and  the  Sanscrit  legend  is  confined  to  the  obverse,  where  it 
evidently  marks  the  name  of  the  young  king  with  the  winged  hdmet. 

If  the  winged  headdress  he  considered  then  the  ezdosive  mark  of 
SHAPoa  II.  we  may  sappose  him  to  have  possessed  provinces  in  India, 
wherein  he  struck  money,  with  his  name  and  titles  in  the-Nigari  charac- 
ter ;  and  where,  to  avoid  ofifending  the  prejodioes  of  the  people,  he  omitted 
tlie  altar  of  Mithra,  and  adopted  the  Hindu  divinity  which  coincided 
nearest  with  the  object  of  his  own  w(NPship» 

While  we  have  this  evidence  of  Inda^Sassonian  role  in  some  quarter 
of  the  Panj4b,  another  of  our  coins,  thoogh  hot  one,  would  seem  to 
point  out  a  similar  connection  with  the  Bactrian  provinces.    Among 
the  ccMus  of  the  Kadphises  gioop  sent  down  by  Ksramat  Ali,  are  two 
gold  ones  of  very  inferior  fabrication,  thin  like  the  Sassaniaacoins,  and 
differing  in  many  respects  from  the  class  of  coins  to  which  they  ux% 
etlierwise  allied.     One  of  these  is  dq>icted  as  fig.  10^  of  plate  XXVL 
The  other  is  sinular,  except  that  the  headdress  of  the  prince  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  pair  of  wimge  mul  globe,  as  separately  shewn  in  fig»  11, 
I  thought  at  first  that  the  coin  might  be  spurious,  being  of  gold  and  so 
yasUy  inferior  in  execution  to  its  fellows,  but  it  will  be  seen  hereafter 
that  its  authenticity  is  weU  established :  it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to 
point  out  the  above  curioos  fitct ;  and  I  therefore  now  proceed  to 
review  the  other  coins  of  the  M&nikyila*  tumulus,  with  the  hope  rather 
of  applying  the  epoch  already  found  from  the  Saasanian  coin,  to  the 
biatory  of  these,  than  to  draw  from  the  latter  any  additional  light  re- 
garding the  age  of  the  monument. 

Obvene  of  the  coins  of  Kanerkoe. 
Beginning  then  with  the  two  gold  coins  preserved  in  the  cylinders 
of  the  same  metal,  the  first  remark  which  occurs  on  their  inspection 
ia,  that  Greek  characters  were  still  in  use  in  the  provinces  of  Kabul  and 
the  Panj^b  in  the  fourth  century :  corrupted  to  be  sure,  but  still  retaining 
snore  of  their  original  form  than  those  of  the  latter  Arsacidas,  or  of  the 
first  SassanidsB  of  Persia,  a  century  anterior  to  them  in  date. 

•  The  Stnacrit  legends  oa  the  two  M&nikyfla  coins,  have  resisted  the  attempts 
•f  an  the  pandits  to  whom  I  conld  refer ;  even  with  the  aid  of  a  conjecture  that 
llicj  might  refer  to  Shapub  II.  of  Persia,  or,  thoogh  less  likely,  to  Kai8HNA» 
2  L 
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The  oeat  obterratioii  which  afkn  h,  that  none  of  die  wwds  of  the 

lOscriptkNi  9rt  Greek ;  neither  the  titles  of  the  Indoacytiiic  aoveieigiis 

of  Bactna^  BAeiAETC  BACIAKON*   cor  eyen     Greek  tennhialioiis  to 

the  words,  being  any  longer  apparent  (with  excqxion  of  two  Kajdphisis 

coins  npoik  whieh  the  Greek  l^^end  was  barely  perceptible).     It  was 

not  nntil  I  had  carefoUy  analyzed  all  that  was  legiUe  of  the  fresh 

sapply  oi  ocMns  of  the  same  nature,  that  I  was  able  to  d««tiwgiy»h  the 

direct  eatwrngnimtf  of  the  wbole  of  these  barbaric  deaceodants  with 

their  comparatively  pore  progenitors  above  noentioned. 

.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bactrian  series  of  coins  is  now  known  to  us. 

Those  of  pare  Grecian  fietbrication,  snch  as  the  beantifnl  silver  medsl 

of  EumrvmmvB  brought  down  by  Lieut,  Burnxs,  of  which  Dr.  Gxeau 

has  recently  favored  me  with  a  duplicate,  simply  bear  the  head  of  the 

sovereign  on  the  obverse,  and  his  namCr  along  with  a  fignre  of  Jun* 

tn,  Hbroules,  or  some  other  god,  on  the  reverse,  after  the  tukutm  of 

their  Syrian  prototypeo*. 

The  coins  of  Mbnandbb,  Apouodotos,  and  £ucRATn>Bs»  as  well  as 
Aoee  of  Aktilakidbs,  Hanifiaus,  UNAnPHSBBos,  and  other  priooeamade 
known  through  Mr«  Masson's  soooessfid  researches,  have  invaiiably  ai» 
inseription  in  Peblevft  or  some  nnknown  character  on  the  reverse,  while 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  severe^,  instead  of  running  streight  acnMB 
tiie£eld  aa  in  the  Macedonian  coins,  encircle  the  device  on  the  ofafveca^ 
in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  coins  of  the  same  peiiod,  whidi  were  theft 
no  dodbt  enrrent  extensively  in  the  east. 

The  Pehlevi  inscription  oontinnes  on  the  coins  of  KADPHiaaa,  wfaicb 
we  may  condude  from  their  comparative  rarity  in  the  MinikylilB  oal- 
tection  to  have  iielonged  to  a  different  province  frx^m  those  of  EMmerkm^ 
or  to  have  been  aoteoedent  to  them  by  a  period  sufficient  to  reader  thfia 
Scarce  in  the  district. 

'  The  ^rtnnate  discovery  by  Dr.  Mabtin  HoMioBBRom  of  one  of  the 
coins  of  this  prince  in  a  tope  near  K4bnl,  corroborates  the  idea  of  a 
separate  seat  of  government ;  and  the  device  of  the  bull  (and  SrvA  ?) 
points  to  a  different  creed  from  that  of  the  Kanerkos  series,  whic^  besr 
an  image,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  of  the  sun  -,  and  thus  appesr 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Persian  creed. 

At  the  period  however,  of  the  erection  of  the  M^ky41a  monnmeat^ 
a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  designation  of  the  porincea 
of  both  countries  :  at  least  we  find  a  similar  alteration  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  coins  of  both ;  the  devices  in  other  respects  remaining^  unsl* 
itered  or  only  deteriorated  in  execution. 

*  Sss  JoanMl  Ai.  Sse.  vol.  M.  pkte  xL 
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Hie  alteration  to  wbich  I  allade,  is  the  otnieBion  off  the  tSreek  title 
BAciACTC  BACiAEANf  and  the  eubetitution  of  pao  nano  pao,  or  «imply 
PAG.  That  such  was  the  case  may  he  proved  from  nvmerous  vxAtm 
in  Mr.  Masson'b  plates ;  I  have  however  endeavoured  to  make  the 
transition  still  plainer  hy  placing  together  in  Plate  XXV,  tbttwings  of 
the  coins  which  I  imagine  to  he  thns  allied.  Figures  7  and  8,  are 
from  very  perfect  specimens  of  the  genuine  Kanerkos  coin  in  copper, 
'die  first  sent  me  hy  Kvramat  Ali,  the  second  hy  Dr.  Gbbabd  :  wliile 
figures  10  and  1 1 ,  are  from  other  equally  well  preserved  coins  in  my 
own  enriched  cabinet.  The  devices  will  at  once  be  pronounced  to  be 
identical. 

Of  the  legend  on  the  first  two  coins  I  need  add  -nothing  to  what  baa 
been  before  said  :  of  the  others,  I  have  collected,  to  the  right  hand  of 
figure  10,  the  various  readings  extant,  and,  beginning  on  the  right 

hand,  we  find  as  before  stated  paoka nhpki,  which  I  suppose  to 

be  equivalent  to /loo'iXcvyKanipkov*;  the  break  between  Ka  and  NRpm 
seeming  to  have  'been  merely  caused  hy  the  want  of  space  below  the  de- 
vice, wlule  the  dots  between  the  A  and  the  N  may  be  intended  to  denote 
their  immediate  connection. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Kadphises  group  in  Plate  XXVI.  we  -find 
jn^cisely  the  same  change  of  designation,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  plate  on 
the  rig^t-hand  side,  where  for  the  sake  of  saving  space,  the  terminating 
words  only  of  the  Greek  inscription  are  engraved. 

The  first  part  of  the  full  inscription  on  the  elder  type  of  these  coins, 
both  the  large  and  the  small,  is  correctly  given  by  Mr.  Masson,  as  bacI 
A€Vc  bacia€»n  C«THPMErACt'  The  name  kaa«ichc  is  itself  not  very 
distinct  in  any  of  the  ten  coins  whence  my  inscriptions  are  copiedj  but 
coupled  with  Mr.  Masson's  authority,  it  may  be  fully  relied  on.  The 
intervening  letters  are  more  uncertain  :  the  various  readings  are  oox, 
OKMO,  OOKMO,  OOHN,  OOMO.  The  two  omicroni  cannot  weU  be  intended 

•  We  have  no  authority  for  writing  it  xayripKos,  since  it  always  occurs  with  the 
genitiTe  termination  ov,  although  united  to  fituriXtvs  in  the  nominatiTe. 

t  Mr.  Masson's  Memoir  Is  so  fdU  on  the  subject  of  the  Kadphises  coini  that 
I  hare  not  thought  neceasary  to  add  any  thing  thtoeto.  I  may  here  however 
point  out  that  the  portion  of  Colonel  Too's  bull  and  r^a  coiiii^  which  Schlbgel 
CQuld  make  nothing  of  (A.8.  Res.  xvii.  579),  has  been  successfully  developed  by 
the  more  perfect  specimens  now  obtained.  What  the  Professor  decyphered  as 
IHPNI6IC  and€AOBirPIC  are  evidently  (supplying  the  two  first  letters  of  *artottr) 
r«miPM£rAC  KAA«ICHC.  Schlkobl  considered  the  name  to  be  of  a  Tartar 
Khan,  or  Indo-Seythian  prince.  Colonel  Tod  howev^  leaned  to  a  Facthian 
origin,  whilst  the  Bactrian  kingdom  was  Aul^ect  to  Pmrthian  kiois  i  this  view  Kfims 
the  most  probable  from  several  considerations,  such  as  the  fire^aitar,  the  costume, 
and  the  Pehlevi  inscriptions. 
2l2 
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AS  stops  to  denote  tlie  temmatioA  o£  the  iiiscripCioB»  to  yiMA  purpose 
they  would  he  spj^ied  in  the  Zebd,  or  P^hievi ;  nor  cea  the  iatorvea« 
mg  word  he  An  epidiet,  coupled  with  Mn«r,  for  the  same  word  oeoon 
on  ^e  gold  medallDQnd  hy  Dr.  MARfiN*,  with  theshnpler  form  baciacVC 
OOfMMO  iCAik4iCHC.  The  only  probahle  conjecture  is  diis,  that  Oobm 
or  l^kemo  may  he  a  pert  or  an  adjunct  of  the  name  of  the  prince. 

Quitting  this  duhious  ground,  and  descending  to  the  inferior  ooiai 
of  the  hull  type,  we  ind  legends  11, 12,18, 14,and  15,  ezpfeesing  more 
or  less  legibly  the  same  term  pao  nano  observed  on  the  Kaneifccs 
group. 

In  the  same  manner,  fifteen  of  the  elephant  coins  afford,  some  entbe^ 
and  some  in  pert,  the  legend  pao  nano  t>AO  in  pkre  of  the  title,  and 
some  few,  as  that  d^icted  in  the  figure  31,  of  Plate  XXV.  hare  the 
word  K€NPANO»  which  until  contradicted  by  more  satisfactory  testimony 
we  may  assume  to  be  the  prince's  name  on  this  coin.  In  some  coios 
this  name  seems  written  K6NOPANO. 

The  two  copper  coins  having  seated  figures,  29  and  32,  of  the  Mi« 
nikytia  Plate,  XXII ;  also  32  of  Plate  XXV.,  and  3  of  PUteXXVI.^ 
have,  though  in  fewer  examples,  furnished  unequivocal  firagments  of  the 
same  legend  or  title,  pao  nano..  .. 

The  coin  with  the  running  figure,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  (in  the 
three  legible  samples  of  our  collection)  yielded  portions  of  paO  Ka  .. .. 
NHPKi,  and  is  therefore  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  secondary  form  of 
the  Konerko  medals.  The  ahove  includes  all  of  the  Indo-Scythic  type 
yet  known :  Mr.  Masson  restricts  them  to  four  distinct  a^s  (p>ge 
174),  and  in  fact  so  judicious  had  heen  his  survey  <rf  the  group,  that  ws 
have  not  been  able  to  add  one  new  tjrpe  to  his  list. 

We  now  turn  to  the  two  gold  coins  of  the  M&nikyila  cabinet,  having» 
from  the  above  cursory  survey  of  the  more  numerous  copper  coins,  he> 
come  possessed  as  it  were  of  a  key  to  their  solution. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  I  discovered  that  the  inscriptions  on 
the  larger  gold  coin  of  the  first  Mluiiky41a  deposit,  (Plate  XXI.  €Lg.  2,) 
and  the  Hltle  gold  coin  of  the  lower  cylinder  (Plate  XXII.  fig.  24.)  bore 
precisely  the  same  legend  on  the  obverse.  The  first  half  of  the  wriu 
ing  on  the  small  coin  was  not  legible ;  and  it  was  only  after  perceiving 
the  analogy  of  the  latter  half,  with  the  second  part  of  the  larger  coin, 
that  I  was  led  by  careful  examination,  to  trace  and  recognize  the  rudi- 
ments of  each  letter  of  the  first  part  of  the  obliterated  coin.  I  have 
in  the  present  Plate,  XXV.,  placed  the  two  in  juxtaposition,  (figs.  25 
and  26,)  to  shew  their  identity,  and  the  whole  line  thus  restored  be* 
comes  very  evidendy 

•  See  the  drewUig  of  this  coin  bj  Massoit,  in  Plate  XIIL 
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PAO  THiMO  RAO  . .  OOHPKI  KOPANO. 

Tbepe  is  some  indistinctness,  and  perhaps  an  omission*  abont  the 
central  portion  of  this  inscription,  where  portions  of  the  letters  are  cut 
.offr  or  entangled  with  the  ornamental  head-dress  of  the  prince ;  but  we 
are  fortonately  able  to  clear  up  this  uncertainty  from  a  coin  depicted 
as  No.  2  of  Professor  Wilson's  plates,  in  the  seventeenth  volume  iA 
the  Researches,  and  stated  by  my  predecessor  to  have  been  discovered 
in  a  field  near  Cpmilla  in  Tipera.  The  inscription  on  this  coin,  of  which 
the  fac  simile  in  type  metal,  cut  for  the  Researches,  is  fortunately  in  my 
posseesion,  is  now  rendered  legible  by  our  acquired  knowledge  of  its 
associates ;  I  here  place  the  corrected  reading  under  Xkkt  fac  simile  : 

PAONANOPAOKA  NHPKlKOPANO 

and  it  at  once  enables  us  to  supply  the  omission  in  the  centre  of  the 
M4niky&ki  gold  coins  by  the  name  already  so  familiar  to  our  ears,  as 
Kanerki  or  Kanerkou. 

Are  these  various  coins  then  aU  the  production  of  one  sovereign,  or 
was  the  soperscription  of  that  prince  maintained  by  his  successors,  and 
gradually  lost  by  the  corruption  of  the  Grreek  characters,  in  which  it 
was  endeavoured  to  be  conveyed  ?  To  these  questions  a  satisfactory 
answer  cannot  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge :  but  we 
cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the. .  kcnopano  of  the  elephant  coin  may* 

by  a  very  trifling  alteration,  be  read  as ki  KOPANO,  which  will 

bring  it  to  coincide  with  the  other  coins  of  this  extensive  family. 
•  The  d^eneration  of  individual  letters  is  sufficiently  visible  in  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  p,  the  a,  the  k,  and  the  M,  in  the  specimens  engraved^ 
but  a  more  wholesale  abandonment  of  the  primitive  form  may,  I  think,  be 
pointed  out  in  tiie  third  gold  coin  of  Mr.  Wilson's  plates,  being  one 
of  what  we  have  called  the  bull  and  raja,  or  Kadphises,  coins.  The  legend 
on  this  is  very  prominent,  and  contains,  under  a  trifling  disguise,  the 
very  letters  of  the  same  sentence  ;  the  first  letter  P  is  wanting,  and  the 
three  final  letters  of  the  last  word 

Facsimile,  O^OHOHOp  0  0«^«    OOnOHOr 

Corrected  reading,  (p)aOnANOPA0  OOHOKO  ¥(0^9) 

'•  The  collection  received  from  Kebamat  Ali  has  put  me  in  posses- 
sion of  two  gold  coins  of  this  curious  species  ;  (which  was  indeed  held 
to  be  of  doubtful  origin,  from  Colonel  Mackvnzib  having  apparenUy 
multiplied  fac  suniles  of  his  in  silver ;)  they  are  thin,  and  of  exceedingly 
clumsy  manufacture,  but  the  legends  in  both  are  plain,  though  much 
more  transformed  than  the  specimen  just  given.  Fig.  lOof  RateXXVl 
represents  one  of  these  coins,  and  fig.  11,  the  principal  characteristics 
of  tiie  other,  namely,  the  inscription,  tiie  king's  head,  (already  alluded 
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to  aa  wearing  the  winged  cap  of  the  Saaaaniini  motuardis,)  the  fire-aUar, 
futd  the  8]rinbol,  allmore  or  leaa  varied.  The  inacripdoa  now  peaaciKia 
but  three  characters,  p,  n,  and  O,  the  hoter  having  wwtJkmed  «p  dl 
the  aognhor  a*s  and  Ft  i  and  the  N  awwwiing  aM  the  lucliona  of  n 
and  K.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  lower  line  may  be  read  without  wof 
<ancif«d  etraining,  O  paonanO  P  .  O     KOPA.. . 

Fig.  10  is  eqfadly  capable  of  the  same  interiM«tetiim»  for  b^giniBBg 
^n  the  left  hand,  at  the  bottom,  what  appears  to  be 

POOilOPOOBO   UUVO  VOPOHO 
is  evidently  letter  for  letter  a  corruption  of 

PAONANOPAO   OOUO  XOPANO 

The  UUar  of  the  whole  series  of  these  curious  relies  of  a  dynasfy 
entirdy  unknown  from  other  eouroes  having  been  so  far  devdi^wd.  a# 
regards  the  obverse  of  the  medals,  it  remains,  before  we  proceed  tp 
consider  the  variable  motto  on  the  reverse,  to  offer  a  few  obaervatiaiis 
on  the  fliMuiui^  these  enigmatical  words  rao  momo  rao  and  konao  may 
be  intended  to  convey. 

First  then,  as  regards  the  termination  in  the  short  Greek  o ;— «e 
learn  from  M«  Euqbnb  Bubnoof'b  very  learned  commentary  im  tke 
Ya^aa,  in  the  introductory  essay  on  the  2^nd  alphabet,  that  tiie  latter 
contains  a  short  o  unknown  to  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  and  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  short  Nigari  inherent  a,  while  on  the  other  haad  it  has 
precisely  the  value  of  the  Greek  omicron*.  To  express  therefore  any 
.native  word*  so  terminating,  in  the  Greek  character,  the  omicroa  woald 
necessarily  be  employed.  We  know  from  the  circumstaace  of  the  Zend-or 
rather  Fehlevi  characters  on  the  obverse  of  the  Bactrian  coina,  that  this 
dialect  must  have  been  the  prevailing  language  of  the  country.  Moreover 
from  the  learned,  authority  above  quoted  we  leani,  that  the  termina- 
tion  in  do  is  of  very  frequent  use  in  the  Zend»  the  final  o  beii^  the  n^vkr 
permutation  of  «» the  sign  of  the  Sanscrit  nominative  in  worde  oommoB 
to  the  two  languages :  thus  in  ahura'mazddo  (ormuzd),  the  latter  wonl 
is  precisely  the  Sanscrit  mahi'dis  *  qui  magna  dat,'  aa  attribute  of  the 


*  It  is  unneoeMarf  to  atate  that  in  the  Zend  as  in  the  European  alphabeti^lha 
▼oweU  are  all  expressed  by  distioguiBhing  Bymbols.  M.  Buairour  in  speaking  of 
a  change  of  vowel  orthography  between  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend  says  ;  **  Ce  chaafe- 
ment  devra  pen  ^tooner  sans  doute,  si  Ton  pense  que  dans  I'Inde  mtee  IV  brtf 
IMTan4gari  vaut  osuiTunt  la  prononciation  BengdUe,  et  e  bref  comme  nous  rsTOas 
d4jk  remarqn^  plus  haut.  Dans  ce  cas  1*4  Zend  n*est  pas  en  r6alit6  V4  B^Tunlgad 
e*est  pltttiftt  Vtmieran  grec,  en  tant  qu*il  rspond  4  Va  Sanscrit  eft  k  Ve  Latin  dsnt 
les  mots  que  oes  trois  Ungues  poss^ient  en  conunun.*  ''—OommaUmrM  nurlB  Y§fm 
. jwr  £if^«M  Bumtntf^  vol.  L  p.  59. 
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deitf :  igiim  *'  la  hiae  porte  en  Zend  le  nom  de  mdo :  et  mdhya,  lonaire* 
8vec  le  snfllze  des  adjectifs  ya  est  derive  de  mdh^  qui  est  exactement  le 
Sanscrit  nute,  (\.nne)** 

The  reiteration  of  the  term  rao  in  the  expression  rao  imno  rao,  con- 
trasted with  its  single  employment  in  other  instances,  hears  so  strong 
an  affinity  to  the  duplication  fiwtxns  $«urtK*mw^  in  Greek  ;  malkan-malka^ 
in  Pehlevi ;  re^ddki-rdja,  in  Sanscrit,  &c.  that  it  is  hardly  possihle  to 
resist  the  assumption  of  a  similar  interpretation  for  the  words  in  qnes- 
tioD,  more  especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  term  rao  is  to  this  day 
a  common  affix  to  the  names  of  native  Marhatta  and  Raj  {hit  princes  ; 
lach  as  Mulrak  Rao,  Gotino  Rao,  Trimbak  Rao,  &c.  The  Persian 
title  ray,  conferred  hy  the  Delhi  emperors  on  Hindu  princes  as  an  in- 
ferior grade  to  rafd,  had  douhtless  a  similar  meaning,  and  like  rex,  r^^ 
roi,  Hiay  he  all  traced  to  the  original  Sanscrit  root  X!9i,  the  quality  oC 
rule  or  passion  (hoth  equal  priTileges  of  royalty  !) 

The  title  Baht-raya,  or  Bala-rao,  is  stated  by  Wilfoed  to  have  beea 
equivalent  in  the  spoken  langfuage  of  Gojerat,  to  Bala-rdja,  *  the  great 
kmg/  The  Bala-raya  d3masty  of  that  eountry  was  composed  of  pettj 
kings,  and  the  title  was  contra-distinguished  from  RdjdMdra  the  supe- 
rior or  imperial  sovereign*.  Mr.  Wilsok  in  his  notes  on  the  ancient 
inscriptions  on  Monnt  Abuf  enumerates  the  following  titles  as  denoting^ 
progressively  decreasing  grades  of  rank  ;-'-mahdrqfddhirq;a,  rcjfa,  rana» 
tmoeh  rim,  and  rde.  The  app^lation  rmmel^  according  to  Col.  Too}, 
was  the  ancient  title  of  the  princes  of  Mew4r.  It  was  only  changed  to 
roM  in  the  twelfth  century.  Raoul  or  rowel  is  still  the  designatioa 
of  the  princes  of  Dw^rpur  and  Je»abn4r, 

That  rao  was  an  inferior  tide  will  not  injure  its  applicability  to  the 
princes  of  the  Ftojab  and  Bactria,  at  the  time  in  question,  for  it  is 
known  that  the  eountry  was  divided  into  petty  sovereignties,  and  it  is 
{rrobable  that  many  were  tributary  to  the  Persian  monarch. 

Without  a  dictionary  of  the  Zend,  the  right  interpretation  of  the  word 
siaa  can  only  be  attempted  in  the  same  hypothetical  manner  :  as  a 
name  it  is  frequency  met  with  among  the  Parsis  of  the  west  of  India, 
and  equally  among  the  Marhattas  of  Guzedit  and  the  Dakhan ;  Nana 
ivoviNn  Rao,  Naka  Cowasjbb,  Nana  FarnavIz,  the  Pdna  minister, 
and  many  other  fJEimiliar  names  might  be  adduced  in  evidence.  That 
it  is  some  title  of  nobilitude  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  can  hardly 
Ite  doubted,  though  its  precise  import  be  not  knovm :  the  word  Ndam 

*  Aaiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  179. 
t  Asiatic  Researclies,  vol.  xvi.  p.  314. 
)  Tod*s  lULjastbAa,  VOL  L  p.  213. 
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18  inserted  in  Wilsqn'b  SaUBcrit  .dictionary  as  bearing  tlie  wgiufioa- 

tion, '  without,  except ;  »  tx^^,  \  yArioas ;  •  doable,  or  two^oUU  •• 

nanimnik,  many-flavoiired ;  nattardga,  many-coloared : — in  the. —me  wif 

we  might  read,  knowing  the  clofte  eotkneolion  of  the  2^nd  vilik,^ 

Sanscrit,  rao  ninq  rdo  •  royal  donbly  royal ;'  which  has  safur  «firi  '  ' 

imslogy  with  r4^'(W*i  raja — raat-$uper'reg.    I. am  unable |to 

more  probable  conjecture  on  the  mining  of  tl^is  tford. 

.  The  final  desigiiation  k&raM,  bears  at  first  sightaatrong  rei 

to  the  Greek  it9ipaw9$  prinoeps,  dominils :  but  as  the  introdaoti^iaPS 

word,  seldom  or  never  used  in  this  Sense  upon  ooias*  would  implfi^iii^- 

creanng  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue  at  the  ,very  time  when,  i 

palpable  instances  it  was  fallmg  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  sadi  am 

nation  cannot  be  allowed  for  a  moment.  The  next  analogy  whidl 

the  imagination  is,  to  the  modem  title  oAkib-i-firda,  borne  by 

the  Delhi  monarchs,  TiMUB,  Sh4h  JsHANandMuHAMicsD  Shah. 

explanation  of  this  epithet  has  been  given  in  various  ways,  aa  "  loidaf 

the  fortunate  conjunction  of  the  planets ;"  "  the  august  hero ;-  -  " 

sovereign  who  has  reigned  through  a  certain  term  or  luatram,"* 

20,  30, 40,  80,  or  120  years,)  "  lord  of  the  horns  or  rays."    In  Ihi  tjjjj 

eenise  it  bears  ananalogy  to  s^l-karfutm^tbe  common  titleof  ^i  iii  iipijBi 

the^reat,  literally  "  mupcomet,"  with  the  horns,  in  allusion  to 

of  Ammon  depicted  upon  his  head  in  most  of  his  medals.     Here 

18  a  connection  not  to  be  passed  over  unobserved  with 

of  zd'Udknaf,  "  aux  ailes,"  to  the  paraUd  instance  of  the  winged 

dress  of  Sapor  in  the  Sassaniaa  coin  before  described. 

Kirana  is  Sanscrit  as  well .  as  Persian  :  no  doabt  tbereiope 
derivative  form  of  the  same  TQot  will-be  found  in  tiie  2^nd ;  ll^ 
a  ray  <^  hgbt,  a  9un  or  moon  .beam :  karaaa  also  signifiea  — 
of.  time.     It  is  probable  therefore  that  l^e  epithet  iroriiM 
some  reference  , to. the  designation  of  the  Moghul  emperors^  .j 
may  be  remarked,  brought  it  into  Hindnst&n,  though  many  o 
afterwards,  from  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  Kansrxi's  nik. 

Of  the  word  preceding  karano,  the  variations  in  reading  on 
.coins  are  so  great,  OOH,  OQMO,  OMKO»  &c.  that  I  cannot 
.opinion  on  the  s^ject  further  than,  as  it  i^peara  also  in  thej 
.inscription  of  Kadphisbs*  coin,  it  most  probably  fonn  part 
name.    On  the  two  Mdnikyala  gold  coins  however,  the 
vtincdy  .OQMPKI;(or  OOHPKI,  for  the  H^and  M  arc  nc^« 
on  Cabby's  coin  before  described  the  initial  is  equally  dlM 
testimony  is  strong  in  favor  of  reading  it  as  KANHFKJig^  i 
termination  asis  found  on  the  weU-preserved  coin  fig^  lA.^ 
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Should  this  prove  to  be  the  right  rea<fi]ig,  we  have  thus  the  full  insciip- 
tion  on  the  obverse  PAO  NANO  PAO  KANHPKI  KOPANO ,  which  may 
be  interpreted  "  king  of  kings,  Kanerki  the  splendid." 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  my  former  note» 
that  Kanbrkos  might  be  the  Canishka  of  Cashmirian  history,  because 
the    discovery  of  the  Sassanian   coins,  and    the  consequent  modem 
date  of  the  present  monument,  at  once  overthrow  that  supposition. 
It  may  however  be  Urged  in  explanation  of  the  great  abundance  of  the 
Kanerki  coins,  that  this  name  may  be  one  of  a  fiEimily,  or  dynasty,  like 
that  of  Areaces,  on  the  Arsacidan  coins,  repeated  without  further  distinc* 
tion  than  an  alteration  in  the  features  and   dress  of  the  monarch, 
dirottghottt  the  whole  line  from  the  real  Kanfrki  downwards. 
Inecription  on  the  reverse  of  the  Kanerki  coins. 
I  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  touching  the  inscription  and 
device  on  the  reverse  of  the  Manikyala  coins  of  the  Kanerki  group. 

Iliat  the  linage  represented  on  all  these  coins  b  a  sacred  personage 
snay  be  gathered  from  the  glory  which  invariably  encircles  its  head. 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  their  Grecian  prototypes,  upon  which  we 
behold  the  figcffes  of  Jupiter,  Hercules,  Apollo,  and  Castor  and  Pollux. 
The  costume  of  our  mythological  figure  however,  differs  greatly  from 
file  Grecian  model,  and  in  the  specimens  best  preserved,  as  fig.  10,  of 
Plate  XXV.,  it  resembles  the  Persian  dress  with  its  peculiar  turbaned  hat, 
and  a  thin  flowing  robe  hanging  from  the  shoulders. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  attitude,  attended  with  other  peculiarities, 
which  it  will  be  better  to  couple  in  description  with  what  we  have  to 
flay  on  the  epigraphe  of  each. 

The  first  variety  is  already  well  known  from  Lieut.  Burnss'  and 
If  assom's  specimens  :  a  beautiful  coin  of  this  type  is  engraved  in  Plate 
XXV.  firom  one  of  Ksramat  Ali's  collection. 

The  %ure  is  wrapped  in  a  flowing  muslin  robe,  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter :  it  faces  the  right  hand ;  it  is  apparently  a  female,  and  it  bears  a 
lotos.  The  motto  is,  NANAIA.  Portions  of  the  same  Aame  are  seen  on 
aH  of  the  copper  coins  in  which  the  figure  faces  to  the  right  hand.  It 
is  also  discoverable  in  the  Tipera  gold  coin  (No.  2,  of  Wilson's  plates) 
afaready  aUuded  to,  in  the  before  inexplicable  fragment^ N ^'^i  the 
llrBt  mark  of  which  is  part  of  the  device  and  not  a  letter  :  the  next 
tiiree  letters  are  evidently  nax.  . 

Mr.  Masson  has  conjectured  very  plausibly,  that  this  name  is  ideu'* 

with  NdnC    There  are  he  says,  numerous  shrines  throughout 

ooontry  known  to  the  Muhammedans  as  the  zedrats  of  BCbi  Ndni, 

The  Hindus  also  resort  to  them,  claiming  the  lady  as  one  of  the  numer- 

CMia  form's  of  tibe  goddess  Pdrhatu 

2  M 
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Colonel  WiLVOftD  mentionB  in  the  third  end  fourth  -vohnacB  of  the 
Researches  a  goddess  caUed  by  Strabo,  ANAIA  and  eqniyalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  ^maytud  dM,  which  seems  to  have  a  near  eonnection  with  the 
object  of  disenssion.  *'  Even  to  this  day/'  says  this  learned  mytholo- 
gist,  "  the  Hindus  occasionally  visit  the  two  jwalA-wrnkkCf  or  the  bnra- 
ing  springs  (of  naphtha)  in  CkskaSmpa  within :  the  first  of  which 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  D^ri  with  the  epithet  aadj^mid  is  not  fiu*  from 
the  Tigris ;  and  Strabo  mentions  a  temple  on  that  very  spot,  inscribed 
to  the  goddess  Anmma  .*"  again,  *'  imajfOM-dM-wthM  (now  Corcor)  was 
the  mf  AroMir  icpor  of  Strabo*." 

He  afterwards  alludes  to  some  Hindus  who  had  visited  the  place:  "  I 
have  been  fortonate  enough  to  meet  with  foar  or  five  pilgrims  of  India 
who  had  paid  their  devotions  at  this  holy  temple  of  the  gCMideaa  AKAIA 
or  ANAIA8,  with  its  homing  month  or  jwUd-mMd :  it  is  near  Kearkook, 
cast  of  the  Tigrisf." 

The  circmnstanoe  of  the  bnming  fountain  is  of  material  importaaoe. 
as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  sequel  that  it  connects  mimmi  with  ^e  other 
devices  of  the  revorse,  and  with  the  general'  and  national  fire  worship 
to  whidi  it  is  imagined  they  may  all  be  traced.  The  inscriptions  ac- 
companying this  appellation  are  generally  speaking  of  pure  Greek;  had 
they  been  otherwise,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  jimMw  wm 
not  the  adjectival  or  feminine  form  of  the  word  Jioaa  on  the  ob- 
verse. 

The  goddess  Ntmrntt  or  AjMMt  again  bears  a  dose  analogy  in  name 
andcharacter  to  the  AttaStU  of  the  Greek*  and  Anakid  of  thePeiaian,  my- 
thology ;  that  is,  the  planet  Venus,  and  one  of  the  gmemfire^  held  sacnd 
by  the  latter  people.  M.  Guiomiaut'b  remarks  on  the  anbiect  may  be 
applied  to  the  figure  on  our  coin  :^"  Le  culte  simple  et  par  du  in» 
dominant  dans  les  premiers  liges,  se  vit  bient6t  assocter  le  orite  dee 
astres  et  surtout  des  plan^tes. . .  .Les  fenx,  les  plan^tea»  et  les  g^uei 
qui  y  pr^ident  sont  au  nomlH«  de  sept,  nombre  le  plus  sacr6  de  teas 
chez  les  Perses ;  mais  trois  surtout  se  repr^sentent  sans  cease  oamoe 
les  plus  anciennement  r6v^r^,  le  fen  des  ^toiles  on  la  planto  de 
V^nus,  AnaMdi  le  feu  du  soleil,  ou  feu  Mikr ;  le  feu  de  la  foadie.  q«  fei 
Bersin,  Jupiter.  Le  culte  du  feu  Gusehatp  ou  d'  AmaJUd  figure  oomiBe 
un  culte  fort  antique  dans  les  livres  Zends  et  dans  le  Sdiah  Naaseh,  de 
m^e  que  celui  d'  Am^tia  dans  une  foule  d'auteurs  Gineca  dqpuia  H^itH 

dote Or  MHrd  (feminin  de  Mithras)  et  Amahid  ou  .^laoiittaoiit  oat 

settle  et  m^me  d^esse,  I'^toile  du  matin,   g6nie  femelle   qui  preside 
k  I'amour,  qui  donne  la  lumi^re,  et  qid  dirige  la  marche  harmonieaK 

•  At.  Bm.  toL  ill.  p.  297  sad  434.    f  Ai.  R«t.  voL  it.  p.  374. 
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des  istrea  avec  les  sons  de  sa  lyre  dont  les  rayons  du  aoleil  forment  lea 
cordes*." 

The  object  in  the  hand  oi  our  Namaia,  fig.  7,  Plate  XXV.,  is  not  how- 
ever a  mastcal  inetrament,  bat  rather  a  flower,  or  perhaps  the  mirror 
iq^pertainingto  Venus. 

llie  larger  gold  coin  from  Manikyfla  has  apparently  an  expanded 
form  of  file  same  name :  it  is  read  MANAOBArO  tu  page  316,  but  from 
the  similarity  of  M  and  N  in  the  cormpted  Greek  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, I  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  correct  reading  is  NANAO  (for 
yaraui)>  with  some  affix  or  epithet  BA  or  BArO  or  BAAO,  which  could 
oidy  he  made  out  by  one  acquainted  with  the  Zend  language. 

On  the  other  hand  the  horns  of  the  moon  projecting  from  the  shoulders 
of  this  figore,  assimilate  it  strongly  to  a  drawing  in  Htdb's  Rel.  Vet.  Pers. 
p.  1 14,  of  Malach-baal,  to  which  also  the  last  four  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion bear  some  resemblance.  Malach^baal  or  rex^baaliB  only  another  name 
for  the  sun.  Tliose  who  incline  to  the  latter  interpretation  will  of  course 
dass  this  reverse  with  those  of  HaIOC>  to  which  I  shaU  presently  advert. 

A  remarkable  variation  from  the  genuine  Grreek  reading  occurs  in  one  of 
the  specimens  published  by  Colonel  Tod  in  the  Transactions  Roy. 
As.  Soc.  vol.  i.  plate  xii.  fig.  14,  on  a  coin  of  PAO  KA  .. ..  (virpjri). 
The  word  noaata  here  appears  under  the  disguise  of  NANAO,  and  this  is 
an  important  accession  to  our  knowledge,  both  as  shewing  that  the 
Greek  name  corresponded  to  the  vernacular,  and  as  proving  from  the 
Zend  termination  in  do  the  link  with  the  Sanscrit  andftu^. 
'  The  second  type  of  the  Kanerkou  reverse  represents  a  male  figure^ 
dressed  in  a  frock,  trowsers,  and  boots  :  he  is  in  a  graceful  attitude, 
fodng  the  left,  with  the  right  arm  uplifted  and  the  left  a-kimbo.  He  has 
a  turbaa  and  a  glory,  which  is  in  some  instances  radiated. 

The  designation  on  the  higher  class  of  this  type  is  uniformly  HaIOG 
the  sun,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  concerning  its  nature: 
moreover  in  the  subsequent  series,  wherein  the  Ghreek  language  is  sus- 
)pended  and  tlie  letters  only  retained,  a  corresponding  change  is  ob* 
served  in  tiie  tide,  while  the  same  dress  of  the  '  regent  of  the  sun'  is 
ffreserved,  and  enables  us  to  identify  him. 

The  Romans  and  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Htdb,  always  dressed 
MiChra  in  t2ie  costume  of  a  Persian  king  :  thus  on  various  sculptures  in* 
scribed  Deo  MithrdPersarum,  "  visitor  Mitbra  sen  Sol,  figuri  hnmani 
Regis  Persici  qui  subijit  taurum  eumque  oalcat  necatquef."    Tiiis  very 

*  Religions  de  PAntiqiiit^  da  Dr.  Caauzaa,  par  Guioniaut,  ii.  731. 
f  HistorU  ReligioniB  yetemm  Persanim,  112. — ^The  expression  of  Lncian's  im 
Dtorwm  ComnUo,  is  also  thus  rendered  by  Guioniaut  : — "  Ce  Ifi^Arw qui  v^tu  de 

2  M   2 
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coihrnon  attribute  of  Mithra  slfltying' the  bull,  which  is  euppo^ed  to  typify' 
the  power  of  the  sun  subjecting  the  earth  to  the  purposes  o€  agnool* 
tore  and  vegetation*  might  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  the  figure  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Kadphises  coin  was  also  Mithra  with  his  bull ;  tfie  dress 
however  is  different :  neither  n  there  any  appearance  of  a  sacrifice ; 
the  reading  of  the  Zend  inscription  can  alone  clear  up  this  diffieolty, 
and  I  will  in  a  future  plate  collate  all  the  inscriptions  which  are  saiB- 
ciently  legible  for  the  examination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Paris  As. 
Soc.,  whose  researches  in  this  language  point  him  out  as  the  most  com- 
petent scholar  to  undertake  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  Plate  XXV.  (figs.  12  to  24).  I  have  engraved  auch  of  theeabsli* 
tutes  for  HaIOC  as  are  most  distinct  in  my  cabinet,  beginning  with 
the  well  developed  characters  of  fig.  10.  It  requires  no  stretdi  of 
imagination  to  discover  in  the  first  six  of  these,  the  word  BQBFA*  writ* 
ten  Miepo  or  miOPO,  according  to  the  Zend  pronunciation,  MiMrm 
being  the  Sanscrit  and  Persian  name  for  the  sun. 

Thus  when  the  reformation  of  the  mint  nomenclature  was  efiected, 
by  the  discontinuance  of  Greek  appellations,  we  perceive  that  the  ver- 
nacular words  were  simultaneously  introduced  on  both  sides  of  the  coin; 
and  the  fortunate  discovery  of  two  coincident  terms  so  famdiar  as  kelkm 
and  mihira  or  mithra,  adds  corroboration  to  the  identity  of  the  titles  of 
the  monarch  on  the  obverse,  and  his  names,  Kanerki  and  Kanerkou. 

The  number  of  coins  on  which  MIOPO  appears  is  very  great :  it 

always  accompanies  the  PAO  KA NHPKI  form  :  see  Colonel  lV>D*t 

plate  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  i.  plate  xii.  fig.  II, 
in  the  3rd  series  :  also  figure  12,  which  belongs  to  the  sitting-figure 
type.  It  is  frequently  found  also  on  the  elephant  coin,  see  fig.  12,  of 
Ton  :  and  fig,  31,  of  Wilson  (Asiatic  Researches  xvii.)  Figure  53,  of 
my  own  Plate  XXV.  is  a  small  copper  coin  from  the  M£nikyala  tope  in 
which  it  is  also  recognizable.  I  find  it  likewise  on  several  of  the  sitting- 
figure  coins,  figs..  29  and  32,  of  Plate  XXII :  but  what  is  of  move  con- 
sequence in  our  examination  of  the  M  jniky£la  relics,  it  is  discemibte 
on  the  reverse  of  the  small  gold  coin  (Plate  XXII.  fig.  24,)  althoo^I 
did  not  recognise  the  individual  letters  when  I  penned  the  description 
of  it  in  page  319. 

A  a  we  proceed  down  lower  in  the  list  in  Plate  XXV.  ihe  purity  of 
expression  is  altogether  lo8t»  and  the  word  MIOPO  tiegenerates  into 
MAO  or  HAO.  and  MA  or  HA,  for  the  M  and  H  are  with  difficulty  distin- 

la  eandyB'et  par^  de  la  tiare,  ne  eait  pas  dire  un  mot  de  Greic  an  banquet deTOtyvps^ 
et  'ii*a  pai  m^me  Pair  de  com  prendre  que  Pod  bolt  Ic  nectar  k  sa  n&t^."^-iM.  it 
rAnt.  738. 
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go$»hed*    Masy  ef  the  ooixis,  containing  thU  fonn  of  the  word»  are 
conplete,  and  aeem  to  have  borne  no  other  letters.     We  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  discover  in  this  expression  another  cognomen  of  the 
San  or  o(f  Bacchus,  lAO  and  lA,  about  which  so  much  discussion  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of  the  Fathers,,  on  the  Manichean  heresy  and  the 
doQtnnes  of  the  magi,  in  the  third  century*.  The  Greek  mode  of  writ* 
ing  the  word,  to  be   sure,  is  different,  but  the  pronunciation  will  be 
nesoiy  alike>  and  as  the  word  was  of  barbaric  origin,  (being  taken  from 
the  Hebrew  Inho  or  Jehovah,)  some  latitude  of  orthography  might  be 
expected  in  places  so  distant.     This  is  however  but  a  vague  hypothesis 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  %  name  in  connection  with  a  figure,  which 
is  known  from  its  identity  with  the  HaIOC  type  of  figure  8,  to  represent 
that  deity.    A  multitude  of  symbols  and  names,  under  which  the  sun 
was  worshipped  or  typified  at  the  time  that  the  Christian  doctrines  were 
Bpreading,  and  the  old  religions  as  it  were  breaking  up  and  amalga- 
mating in  new  groupes,  will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  learned  work 
of  Bbausobbb.     The  engraved  stones,  amulets,  and  talismans  ascribed 
to  the  Gnostics  and  the  followers  of  Basilidxs,  &c.  bear  the  names  of 
lao,  Adomau  Sabaoth,  and  Akrasas,  all  of  which  this  author  traces  to 
divers  attributes  of  the  sun.     But  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  subject 
into  the  endless  labyrinth  of  cabalistic  mythology  in  which  it  is  invol^T 
ed : — ^That  the  image  on  our  coins  represents  the  sun  or  his  priest  is 
all  I  aim  to  prove. 

There  are  two.  other  forms  pf  the  inscription  on  this  series  that 
it  la  more  difficult  to  explain  :  many  of  the  coins  with  the  ele- 
phant obverse  have  very  legibly  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  a  word 
ending  in  aopQ  ;  in  some  it  is  as  clearly  MAepO. 

2>^ow,  although  both  these  words  may  be  merely  ignorant  oorruptions 
of  the  original  form  Mithra,  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  they  are  both 
independently  pure  Zend  words,  and  capable  of  interpretation,  albeit 
more  or  less  strained  and  unnatural,  as  epithets  or  mythological  attri- 
bntea  of  the  sun,  or  as  we  may  conjecture,  through  that  resplendent 
imager  of  Zoroaster  the  son  and  manifest  effulgence  of  the  deity. 

•  "  II  laut  coaTenir  auisi  qu'/oo  est  on  des  noms  que  les  Payens  donnoient 
tm  SoleiL  J*ai  rapport^  Toracle  d^ApoUtm  de  Claros,  dans  leqael  Plufon,  Jupiter 
le  Soleil  et  lao  se  partagent  les  saisons.  Ces  qaatres  diTinit^s  sont  au  fond  la 
miftme :  E»  Zcvf ,  cts  A9ris,  cif  HXtos,  ctf  Aiovwros,  C'est  a  dire  '*  Jt^Uer,  Phtian, 
le  Soieil  et  Baeekue  9(fnt  la  mime  ehone.  Celfd  que  est  nomm^  Dumytue  dans  c« 
dernier  yen  est  le  mdiiie  qui  est  Bomm^  lao  dans  Poracle.  Macrobius  rapport6 
vn  autre  oracle  d'ApoUon,  qui  est  con^n  en  ces  termes :  ^piitt  rh»  murrwp  vrtgrow 
0C&V  hn^^  'M«»  'J^  ffoui  declare  ^ti'Iao  eet  le  phte  grand  de§  diemxJ  Maorahp 
Incn  instrmt  de  la  Theokigie  Payenne,  assure  q^iop  fsst  le  SokiL'' — Mietoire.^^ 
ee  par  De  Beaueobre,  torn.  ii.  p.  60. 
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TImu  in  the  last  number  of  the  Joumml  Asiatique,  in  a  learned  eany 
on  the  origin  of  the  word  Africa,  the  Zend' word  4Uhro  is  qaoted 
as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  w^i  the  pure  subtle  ^nrit  or  region  of  fire, 
or  of  the  sun,  very  imperfectly  expressed  by  our  derivate  ether. 

Of  the  word  Mdthra,  or  maopO,  we  find  a  lucid  ezplanatioa  in  M. 
Burnouf's  commentary  on  the  Ya^nat  a  part  of  the  vemdidad'saik.  In 
the  passage  where  he  analyzes  the  Zend  compound  tmmtmitkrai^  '  ccvps 
de  la  parole/  mathra  is  thus  shewn  to  be  the  equiTaient  of  the  Saaicrit 
word  mantra : — 

"  II  faat  reconnaitre  que  cet  adjectif  est  un  compost  poaseasif,  et 
traduire  :  '  celui  qui  a  la  parole  pour  corps^  celui  dont  la  parole  est  le 
corps ;'  et  peut6tre  par  extension :  '  parole  fute  corps,  incam^.' 
Cette  interpretation  ne  saurait  hire  douteuse  ;  car  le  sens  de  tanu  est 
bien  fix^  en  Zend,  c'est  le  Sanscrit  tanu,  et  le  Persian  ^  (corps) ;  et 
celui  de  m^ithra  n'estpas  moins  certain,  puisque  ce  mot  Zend  ne  diff^ 
de  Sanscrit  mantra  que  par  Tadoption  deVa  qui  aime  k  pr6c6der  tk  etks 
■ifiantes,  et  par  Tupiration  du  t  laquelle  rdsulte  de  la  rencontre  de  k 
dentale  et  de  la  liquide  r." 

<  La  parole'  is  explained  by  M.  Bubnovf  to  signify  '  la  parole  d'Or* 
muzd,'  the  word  of  God,  or  incarnation  of  the  diyinity.  A  titie  fite- 
qnently  used  in  the  Zendavesta,  to  designate  Zoroaster  (ZarathruaiaJ. 
Thas  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  of  this  class  of  figoies 
refer  to  the  son,  under  his  various  names  and  attributes  : — ^the  only 
exception  I  can  adduce  is  in  figure  1 1  of  Plate  XXV.  exhibiting  the  re- 
▼orse  of  a  copper  Kanerki  coin,  in  very  good  preservation.  The  cont»t 
of  its  long  inscription  has  hitherto  baffled  my  attempts  at  decyphering ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  class  it  along  with  the  NANAIA  reverses. 

Under  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  have  now  gQne  through  the  whole 
■eries  of  corrupted  Greek  coins  connected  with  the  MinikyaU  tope, 
and  I  trust  that  the  result  of  my  investigation  will  serve  to  throw  some 
new  light  on  the  subject.  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  appeUatioa 
of  "  Mithriac"  to  the  very  numerous  coins  which  have  been  proved 
to  bear  the  effigy  of  the  sun,  for  they  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  extension  of  the  religion  of  Zoroastbr  in  some  parts  of  Bactxia 
and  the  Panj4b  at  the  time  of  its  reassumption  of  consequence  in 
Persia ;  while  the  appearance  of  Krishna  on  the  field  at  the  same  time 
proves  the  efibrt  that  was  then  afloat,  as  testified  by  the  worits  of  the 
Christians,  to  blend  the  mysteries  of  magiism  with  the  current  religions 
of  the  day.  I  cannot  conclude  this  branch  of  the  Minikyfla  investi- 
gation better  than  in  the  fc^owing  extract  from  Moor's  Hindd  Flanth&> 
on  i    "So  grand  a  symbol  of  the  deity  as  the  sun  '  looking  firom  kii 
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sole  dominion  like  the  God  <ji  this  world/  which  to  ignorant  people 
moat  be  his  most  glorious  and  natural  type,  will  of  coarse  have  attract- 
ed the  earliest  adoration,  and  where  revelation  was  withheld,  will  almost 
necessarily  have  been  the  primary  fount  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 
The  investigators  of  ancient  mythology  accordingly  trace  to  this  prolific 
lomroe,  wherein  they  are  melted  and  lost,  almost  every  other  mytholo- 
gical personage;  who,  like  his  own  light,  diverge  and  radiate  from  hia 
most  glorious  centre." 

Postscript  on  the  mags  of  Badika  from  KdM. 

The  Bauddha  image  represented  in  figure  1  of  Plate  XXVI.  is  describ- 
ed in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  of  the  6th  August  last, 
page  363. 

It  was  discovered  by  Doctor  Gtbrard  in  the  course  of  some  excava- 
tions made  by  him  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  abont  two  miles 
south-east  of  K&bul,  and  near  a  modem  village  called  BM  hissdr. 

According  to  the  description  given  by  Mohan  L/l,  the  image  was 
not  found  in  an  insulated  tope,  but  in  a  mass  of  bricks  and  rubbish, 
which  more  resembled  the  ordinary  ruins  of  a  desolated  town.     After 
penetrating  through  a  mound  of  such  debris,  a  chamber  of  masonry  was 
by  accident  found  in  entire  preservation,  the  walls  of  which  wei«  orna- 
mented with  coloured  stones  and  gilding ;  and  here  the  statue  was 
discovered.     It  was  evidently  the  ruin  of  some  Bauddha  temple,  or 
oratory  in  a  private  dwelling,  that  had  been  deserted  on  the  demolition 
of  the  town.     The  image  itself  has  been  partially  mutilated,  as  if  in  a 
hurried  manner,  by  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  figures  with  a  hammer; 
one  only  has  escaped  :  the  principal  figure  has  lost  the  upper  part  of 
the  head.     This  mode  of  desecration  points  to  an  irruption  of  Muham- 
medans  in  their  first  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  graven  idols.    The  faces 
at  Bami&n  are  described  by  Lieut.  Bubnbs  to  have  been  mutilated  in 
a  similar  way,  while  the  rest  of  the  figures  remain  tolerably  perfect. 
The  town  was  probably  plundered  and  destroyed;  such  of  the  Buddhist 
inhabitants  as  escaped,  taking  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  or  in 
Tibet,  where  the  religion  of  Buddha  continued  to  flourish.     The  age  of 
the  image,  if  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  will  be  about  ten  centu- 
ries, falling  far  short  of  the  antiquity  of  the  topes  themselves,  and 
having  no  immediate  connection  with  them,  unless  as  proving  the  con- 
tinued prevalence  of  the  Bauddha  doctrines  in  Kiibul  to  the  latter  period, 
a  fact  well  known  from  other  sources. 

The  lambent  flame  on  the  shoulders  ia  a  peculiarity  not  observed  in 
any  image  or  drawing  of  Buddha  that  I  have  seen.  It  seems  to  denote 
a  Mithriac  tinge  in  the  local  faith.    The  solar  disc  or  glory  behind  the 
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figure  IB  a  oommon  appendage  to  sacred  perM>iia  ia  eirer^r  creed ;  aad 
the  angels  abore,  as  well  as  the  groapes  on  eitiur  side,  are  of  finet|BCBt 
6ccurrenoe« 


IV.-— /(wmo/  of  a  Tntr  thrrngk  Georgia,  Persia,  amd  Mesopotamia,  Bf 
Capi.  R.  MiowAN,  Booiboj^  Eur,  Reg.  F.  L,  8.  aadM.  R,  A.  8. 

[CoBtiBved  from  p.  339.] 
It  was  a  fine  morning  when  we  qnitted  oar  enoampment  em  gramie 
tenae  to  descend  to  the  shores  of  the  Araxes.     On  readung  its  K«»^^ 
we  fbnnd  its  width  about  three  hondred  and  fifty  feet,  and  we  erased 
it  by  a  stone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.     The 
yestiges  of  a  second  stood  a  short  way  op  the  rivn*,  and  in  its  mined 
condition  presented  one  of  the  most  deserted  scenes  that  oonld  be 
imagined.     A  little  to  the  eastward  Hes  the  eztenaiYe  plain  of  Mogattm, 
which  during  summer  is  rendered  nearly  impassable  from  the  inanmenUe 
heaps  of  snakes  which  cover  its  suifeuie.     I  saw  several  of  their  cast 
skins,  which  resembled  the  Chbra  di  eapeUo,  This  sufliciealiy  establisbea 
the  account  given  by  Plutarch  of  Pompbt  the  Great,  who  after  baring 
overcome  the  Albanians  wished  to  follow  the  enemy  to  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  but  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  abandon  his  design  ia  con- 
sequence of  the  snakes  which  occupied  the  intervening  plain.     Gnaov 
doubts  the  account  of  the  existence  of  venomous  reptiles  in  this  covn- 
try  as  related  by  Flint.— (Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ir.  chap.  46. 
noto  5). 

On  leaving  the  Araxes,  or  accordmg  to  the  present  appellation,  the 

Arras,  the  country  assumes  a  wild  aspect.     It  consists  generally  of  h^ 

mountains,  divided  by  narrow  valleys,  or  plains  environed  by  elevated 

hills,  accessible  only  by  narrow  passes  and  defiles.     Hence,  it  m  one  of 

the  strongest  countries  in  the  world,  and  its  inhabitants  have  always 

preserved  a  partial  independence.    They  have  been  often  defeated,  bat 

never  subdued ;  and  although  tributary  to  Abbas  Mirza,  the  Gov^or 

of  AzerbijAn,  are  in  general  free.     In  fact  the  country  is  ahnoet  im. 

practicable,  and  of  very  easy  defence.     Having  tmvenwd  a  aarrow 

plain  on  the  river's  border  of  about  three  mUes  in  extent,  we  arrived 

at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank,  which  we  ascended,  and  tiaveUed  on  a 

foraang,  or  four  miles  further  in  a  direction  S.  S.  E,  when  we  gladlT 

»aw  the  village  of  Khomorlu.  situated  upon  a  deep  ravine,  between 

Bteep  calcareous  and  barren  mountains.     The  mhabitants,  who  dwell 

ttwretehed  hovels  scooped  in  the  ground,  are  notorious  pluiderera 

«Hla,.assins;  but  excuse  their  own  depredations  frttt  a  ooavictioa 
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that  the  whole  world  are  their  enemies.  These  villagers  appeared  the 
poorest  I  had  yet  seen.  Both  sexes  were  clad  in  rags,  and  the  children 
to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  were  invariahly  naked.  They  appeared  to 
me  to  possess  neither  food  nor  fdmitnre  beyond  the  milk  of  a  few  sheep 
and  goats,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  grapes,  which  in  the  summer  season 
grow  on  vines  that  spring  up  between  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  I  ascend- 
ed a  lofty  eminence  behind  the  village,  which  commanded  an  admirable 
view  of  the  Arazes.  No  outlet  for  the  stream  appeared  in  any  one 
direction,  the  curves  of  the  river's  banks  enclosing  the  opposite  points 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  lake  completely  *  land-locked ;'  while  de- 
tached rodu  rising  at  a  distance  in  a  pyramidal  form  gave  an  increased 
magnificence  to  the  scene. 

Quitting  these  poor  borderers,  who  were  ground  and  crushed  by 
Prince  KHosaou  like  com  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones, 
we  proceeded  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  crossed  the  bed  of  a  river* 
or  rather  monntain-torrent,  in  which  the  actual  stream  of  water  when  we 
passed  was  not  above  four  yards  in  breadth,  though  the  channel  itself 
was  at  least  forty.  It  falls  into  the  Arazes  about  ten  miles  eastward 
.  of  the  bridge,  in  a  direction  north  and  south.  We  travelled  to  a  village 
called  Molaun,  distant  about  seventeen  miles  from  Khomorlu.  The 
general  direction  of  the  road  was  south  by  east.  The  country  was 
singularly  wild ;  indeed,  our  road  lay  over  a  succession  of  mountains, 
which  stretched  in  continual  lines  as  fiu*  as  the  view  extended.  No 
soil  coveted  the  rocks,  no  verdure  enlivened  them ;  a  few  bushes  of  the 
melancholy  wild  cypress,  and  some  stunted  oaks,  comprised  the  whole 
6f  tlie  vegetable  world  at  this  season.  Tl\e  approach  to  the  village 
was  both  difficult  Imd  dangerous.  From  this  the  direction  of  our  road 
varied  from  S.  £.  by  S.  to  S.  S.  E.  a  distance  of  three  farsangs,  or 
twelve  miles,  to  the  hamlet  of  Rusw&r,  standing  in  a  scene  as  desolate, 
and  in  a  valley  as  gloomy,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Not  even  a  tree 
marks  the  course  of  a  stream  that  gives  water  to  the  inhabitants.  All 
bespeaks  misery  and  mistrust,  as  the  neighbouring  hills  are  haunted  by 
a  number  of  predatory  tribes.  My  host,  whose  poverty  was  perhaps 
his  greatest  crime,  had  on  the  preceding  evening  lost  his  only  daugh- 
ter.  The  robbers  had  stolen  her  in  lieu  of  tribute !  At  this- place,  wr 
certainly  bad  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  extreme  misery  of  the 
peasantry,  who  in  addition  to  heavy  taxes,  by  which  they  were  already 
oppressed,  were  subject  to  such  perpetual  depredation  from  free-hooters, 
that  those  who  were  not  already  ruined  by  contribution  and  pillage, 
found  it  ^nudentto  present  an  appearance  of  the  most  abject  wretched- 
nesa  as  ^bskr  only  security  against  further  exactions. 

2  If 
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The  road  continued  over  an  uninterrupted  socceaaion  of  moQUtains, 

and  was  almost  impassable  for  loaded  cattle.     We  continued  ascending 

until  mid-day,  when  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  highest  range 

of  hills,  a  most  beautiful  scene  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  burst  upon 

the  view.    The  prospect  was  rendered  doubly  interesting  from  our 

having  so  long  traversed  a  barren  waste.    The  slopmg  udes  of  tlie 

mountains  were  thickly  studded  with  the  stunted  oak.    From  thii 

point,  on  looking  back,  the  eye  reposed  upon  successive  rangei  of 

mountainous  ridges,  which  gradually  decreased  in  hdght  until  ^ 

marked  the  more  level  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Arazes.    Upon  the 

extreme  and  broken  line  of  the  horizon,  the  lofty  hills  of  the  froitfbl 

province  of  K^b6gh  arose  in  towering  grandeur  \   while  unmeoae 

piles  of  rock  in  the  foreground,   appearing  as  if  thrown  up  from  the 

very  bowcis  of  the  earth  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  completed 

the  sublimity  of  the  scene.     The  general  direction  of  these  ranges 

seemed  nearly  east  and  west,  and  they  might  extend  from  two  hundred 

and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles.     Their  outlines  in  K^u-adligH  wen 

more  even,  and  their  summits  less  elevated  than  those  of  EiffaUgb^ 

as  we  saw  no  snow  on  the  former,  whereas  the  latter  presented  most 

extensive  patches  of  the  purest  white.     The   northern  sides  of  both 

these  ranges  might,  however,  be  more  thickly  covered  with  snow,  from 

their  being  less  exposed  to  the  dissolving  influence  of  the  sim.    The 

great  eastern  plain  of  Mogaum  presented  an  horizon  like  the  set, 

broken  only  by  small  eminences,  arising  like  cliffs  and  islets  oat  of  the 

water. 

We  still  continued  to  ascend  some  barren  hills,  and  felt  the  weather 
excessively  keen.  The  thermometer  by  dawn  of  day  (February  19th) 
sunk  to  28^.  Our  beards  were  frozen,  and  the  nostrils  of  the  baggage 
horses  completely  choked  up  with  ice-balls,  which  made  it  necessaiy 
to  halt  frequently  and  rub  them  off.  We  suffered  most  severely  from 
thirst  and  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  snow, 
which  tanned  our  faces  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  could  not  wash  with- 
out sufiering  extreme  pain.  It  was  noon  when  we  reached  a  small 
Tillage  called  Dombry,  where  we  were  served  with  lublmM,  or  cnnfled 
tour  milk.  The  elevation  of  this  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea  mot 
exceed  five  ?  thousand  feet,  for  the  boiling  point  on  a  thermometer  of 
large  dimensions  varied  from  207^  to  203^  which,  allowing  fire  has- 
drod  feet  to  each  degree,  gives  an  elevation  of  from  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  In  three  hours  from 
Dombry  we  descended  the  rugged  mountains  which  bound  the  northern 
aide  of  the  plain  of  Ahar.  These  ranges  appear  to  be  a  branch  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  which  bound  the  territories  of  Irivan  and  Nacjiwai^ 
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and  here  take  an  easterly  direction.  To  the  south  of  ii8,  about  three 
miles,  were  seen  a  few  trees  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  These  swrounded 
the  town  of  Ahar,  and  were  now  become  remarkable  objects ;  f6r 
since  leaving  the  shores  of  the  Araxes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
hdly  tracts  in  the  hamlet  of  Raswar,  we  had  scarcely  seen  a  tree 
throughout  our  track.  This  general  bareness  of  wood  gives  a  very 
forbidding  and  melancholy  aspect  to  a  country,  however  productive  it 
may  be  in  other  respects.  A  lover  of  the  picturesque  would  soon  be- 
come tired  of  this  monotonous  appearance.  We  descended  across  the 
plain  of  Ahar  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  opened  a  full  view  of  the  Ahar 
river  winding  in  its  course  to  the  westward.  Still  descending,  and  going 
nearly  south,  over  deep  snow,  we  came  near  the  water's  edge.  There 
was  here  a  ruined  building  with  a  domed  top,  and  some  arches  in  its 
walls  ;  it  was  perhaps  an  old  well,  as  the  tombs  of  the  Mohammedans 
are  often  enclosed.  We  went  from  hence  to  the  westward  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  stream,  over  a  fiat  shelving  land,  when  we  came 
immediately  opposite  to  Ahar,  which  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river. 

We  found  no  difficulty  in  crossing,  as  the  river's  greatest  depth  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  five  feet.  Its  waters  were  extremely  turbid, 
more  so  than  those  of  the  Kur,  and  much  inferior  to  them  in  taste. 
The  town  of  Ahar  is  the  capital  of  Karadaugh,  or  the  "  Black  Moun- 
tain/' as  the  whole  district  is  designated.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  Hara 
of  antiquity,  one  of  the  three  cities  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ch.  v. 
26  ver.,  to  which  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  were  carried  away  by  Pul,  King  of  Assyria,  and  Tiloath- 
FI1.KBSBB,  King  of  Assyria.  The  letters  in  Hara  exist  also  in  Ahar, 
and  a  transposition  of  syllables,  or  letters  having  the  same  sound,  is 
▼ery  common  in  the  east.  Its  relative  position  with  Khalcal,  and  Ab- 
har  would  also  favour  the  conjecture.  The  river  runs  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  is  extremely  narrow,  infinitely  more  so  than  the  Araxes. 
It  undergoes  a  variation  in  its  height  during  the  year,  but  this  is  irre- 
gular, as  there  are  no  periodical  rsdns ;  and  if  in  spring  these  give  an 
increase  of  waters  to  the  tributary  streams,  the  melting  of  the  snows  on 
Mount  Savalan,  in  the  autumn,  contribute  an  equal  portion. 

Ahar  contains  about  six  hundred  houses,  and  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  has  four  mosques,  a  pubUc  bath,  a  spacious  cara- 
vansary, and  a  good  bazar.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  but  apparently 
clean,  and  some  of  its  houses  are  plastered  with  Persian  inscriptions, 
bearing  the  date  of  their  erection.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  town, 
upon  an  elevated  spot,  stands  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Saab-ul-dkkn,  the 
teadier  of  Sheikh  Ssm,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Sefieviah,  better 
2  N   2 
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known  in  Europe  aa  the  Sopbis.  The  mausoleum  ia  of  brick,  with  a 
foundatir/i  of  atone,  and  faced  by  a  portico  flanked  by  two  pillars  en- 
crusted with  green  tilea.  The  whole  forma  a  decoration  to  the  town, 
and  ia  in  good  taste.  Thia  place  ia  under  the  dominion  of  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Abbas  Mirza^  and  ia  governed  by  his  eldeat  aon  Mohahhid 
MiRZA,  who  has  only  a  few  personal  attendants,  and  no  sokiiers  what- 
ever, although  the  town  is  supposed  to  be  fortified  and  of  great 
strength.  The  reception  given  to  Krosbo  Mirza,  by  his  elder  bro- 
ther, was  like  that  of  a  slave  to  his  master,  and  the  maimer  in  which 
this  "  sprig  of  nobility"  treated  his  entertainer  in  return,  was  quite 
d  la  Persienne ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  despotic 
Shah  whom  he  served.  The  quarters  which  were  provided  for  xa  were 
sumptuous  and  elegant  when  compared  with  those  of  the  villages 
through  which  we  had  passed  before,  and  our  several  entertainen  vied 
with  each  other  in  proffering  their  choicest  collations.  We  were  lodg- 
ed in  the  house  of  a  lively  and  intelligent  Persian,  who  was  the  gover- 
nor's/irrosA  bashee.  He  was  most  anxious  to  know  how  his  conntry- 
men  had  behaved  during  their  late  mission,  and  on  my  assuring  him 
that  they  all  got  dead  drunk  every  night  of  their  lives,  he  ezclaimed, 
"  Would  to  God  Prince  Khosro  had  permitted  me  to  aooompsay' 
him,  what  delights  I  have  lost !  In  your  company  I  might  have  com- 
mitted any  exceases  with  impunity  !*'  I  told  him  that  the  dehaocbeei 
in  the  metropolia  of  my  own  country  would  have  stood  no  chance' 
with  the  young  Prince,  and  aa  to  his  proceedings  since  we  had  crossed* 
the  Araxes,  such  as  sheep- stealing  and  village-plundering :  these  yrat 
little  foibles  done  in  so  gentlemanly  a  manner  that  they  gave  edat  to 
his  pedigree.  My  host  remarked  with  a  laugh,  that  such  proceedings 
were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  calling,  and  that  all  his  funOv/ 
including  the  old  Shah  himaelf,  had  practised  them  before.  He  seemed 
%o  think  that  the  axiom  "  Il/aut  vivre*  waa  a  very  compulsory  one  in 
Peraia.  "  And  what  haa  the  Prince  Royal  been  doing  lately  ?"  I 
naked  :  "  haa  he  been  performing  the  aame  aort  of  achievements?" 
"  Even  ao,"  he  replied,  "  Hia  Highness  is  gathering  in  his  daeto 
pay  the  troops."  "  You  mean,"  I  rejoined,  "for  the  support  of  bit 
hiuram,  a  prosperous  harvest  to  him."  "  God's  will  be  done,"  conti- 
nued my  friend,  "  a  few  hundred  men  can  do  any  thing."  In  this, 
however,  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  "  few  hundred  men,"  we  after- 
wards heard,  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  from  the  hills,  snd 
most  of  the  "  posse  comitatus"  laid  on  the  field  !  So  muoh  for  Fersisn 
finance.     It  is  even   worse  than  rent-collecting  in  Ireland. 

The  height  of  the  town  of  Ahar  above  the  sea,  as  estimated  hy  the 
temperature  at  which  water  boils  (205^0  of  Fahrenheit)  may  approach' 
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to  3,300  feet.  Lbslib's  hygrometer  only  fell  to  30**,  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  moisture  of  the  air  by  the  melting  snow,  for  the  climate  is 
naturally  very  dry.  Oar  position  appeared  so  close  to  Mount  Savalan 
that  I  was  desirous  of  attempting  its  ascent,  but  the  natives  informed 
me  that  we  were  at  least  nine  farsangs,  or  thirty-six  miles  off;  and 
that  there  was  no  regular  road  leading  to  it.  Such  is  our  deception  of 
the  distances  of  mountains,  in  an  open  and  bare  country,  which  presents 
no  succession  of  objects  by  which  the  eye  imay  calculate  relative  dis- 
tances. 

This  mount  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  Persians.  It  derives  its' 
name  from  a  Sherif,  or  lineal  descendant  of  the  prophet  Mohammed, 
whose  dead  body  they  say  still  lies  in  one  of  its  numerous  chasms  in 
the  highest  preservation.  The  peasantry  of  the  surroundiag  plain 
insist  that  'upon  its  summit  the  ark  of  Noah  rested,  and  describe  the 
curiosities  in  its  neighbourhood  as  very  numerous.  Its  ascent  would 
doubtless  be  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most  dangerous. 
I  saw  a  man  who  assured  me  he  had  some  years  ago  accomplished  it."** 
He  described  the  undertaking  as  extremely  hazardous,  as  it  is  sur- 
roanded  with  high,  and  partly  snow-covered,  walls  of  rock,  which  must 
be  ascended  to  reach  the  top,  immensely  steep  and  fatiguing  to  attain  : 
but  when  attained,  a  magnificent  and  striking  view  of  Alpine  scenery 
astonishes  the  beholder.  The  peak  is  surmounted  with  a  wreath  of 
snow,  whose  border  is  beautifully  fringed  and  fantastically  shaped. 

While  we  were  smoking  our  kalians  in  the  evening,  immediately 
before  Savalan,  with  a  bright  moon  throwing  her  silver  touches  a^ng 
the  line  of  its  rugged  points,  I  was  apprized  that  the  Prince's  astro- 
loger had  been  examining  the  stars,  and  according  to  his  divination, 
the  suite  could  not  depart  for  Tabriz  until  the  expiration  of  seventy 
hours ;  it  was  then  to  quit  the  town  gates  at  midnight,  to  enable  Khos- 
RO  MiRZA  to  enter  his  father's  capital  three  hours  and  a  half  after  sun- 
rise, that  being  the  most  fortunate  moment  of  the  day,  agreeable  to 
astrological  calculation.  This  caused  us  to  make  preparations  to  com- 
plete the  remainder  of  the  journey  alone,  and  consequently  we  departed 
from  Ahar  on  the  22nd  of  February,  iit  the  hour  of  noon,  with  a  thick 
mist,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  common  to  Karadaugh.  After 
faaving  cleared  the  suburbs,  the  fog  took  off,  and  we  traversed  the 
plain  on  a  bearing  of  west.     The   river  Ahar  wound  its  way  through 

*  Captain  Shbb  of  the  Madras  Infantry  effected  its  ascent  in  1827  with  a  party 
of  English  travellers :  an  account  of  the  trip  is  given  in  Monteith*s  Sur?ey-Tonr/' 
Jonm.  Geog.  Soc.  iii.  27.    The  tomb  and  skeleton  were  found  on  the  summit/ 
some  of  the   dried  flesh  and  pieces  of  the  winding  sheet  still  adhering  to  tho> 
bones.-— En. 
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the  white  unbroken  surface,  till  it  terminated  in  the  horizon.  Hiis 
stream  takes  its  rbe  at  the  village  of  Uzumdil,  and  flows  thraogfaoot 
the  district.  In  an  hour  after  leaving  the  town  of  Ahar  we  stopt  at  a 
poor  hamlet  to  quench  our  thirst.  During  the  whole  journey  I  suffered 
exceedingly*  and  by  eating  snow  found  that  my  lips  were  parched  and 
burnt  the  more.  In  fact  my  mouth  became  more  and  more  inflamed, 
my  desire  for  drink  fearfully  augmented,  and  a  lassitude  crept  over  me 
which  water  alone  could  dissipate.  The  most  essential  article  in  ov 
equipment  was  a  small  pot,  in  which  we  melted  and  boiled  the  smnr 
water.  This  last  is  the  most  necessary  part  of  the  process ;  for  if  the 
snow  is  merely  melted,  the  water  has  a  smoked  and  disagreeably  bitter 
taste ;  but  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  boil,  and  then  cooled  by  throw- 
ing in  plenty  of  snow,  it  becomes  most  refreshing  and  delightfal  to  the 
taste,  and  perfectly  satisfies  the  thirsty  and  harassed  traveller. 

We  traversed  the  plain  in  a  westerly  direction  still,  and  commenced 
the  ascent  of  an  abrupt  mountain,  composed  of  schistus  and  padding 
atone.  Upon  our  left  appeared  the  lofty  Savalan»  and  althongh  the 
sun's  last  beams  had  quitted  our  airy  position,  they  still  illamined  the 
mount. 

"  It  stood  before  us 
A  mount  of  snow  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles.^' 
On  descending  the  south-eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  we  ohtamed 
an  extensive  view  of  the  valley  below,  whose  romantic  scenery  I  had 
not  seen  equalled  in  the  stupendous  regions  of  the  Caucasos.  At 
nightfall  we  reached  a  village  on  an  eminence  caDed  Shehmk.  aad 
halted  for  the  night.  A  crowd  of  women  and  young  children  collected 
about  us,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  proffering  their  assistance,  some 
ran  off  for  sour  milk,  and  others  to  prepare  bread  and  cheese.  These 
Uvely  females  wore  no  veils,  and  their  plumpness  was  well  set  off  by 
large  turbans,  loose  jackets,  and  capacious  trousers.  They  all  epoke 
the  Turkish  language,  and  appeared  disappointed  on  finding  that  we 
were  unable  to  converse  together.  Our  next  evening's  halt  waa  made 
at  Khojah,  a  small  village  seated  on  a  hill,  and  beside  a  salt  stream. 
Our  quarters  at  this  place  were  most  wretched,  and  to  complete  oor 
misery,  the  fleas  which  had  always  been  extremely  troublesome  were 
here  as  voracious  as  bull-dogs.  We  discovered  nothing  which  pre- 
vented their  biting  the  exposed  part  of  the  body,  though  the  ostites 
apoke  of  a  particular  grass  which  drove  them  away.  The  natives  of  the 
country  suflfer  in  some  degree  from  them,  but  their  flesh  does  not  sfd\ 
much.  Nothing  will  keep  them  at  bay,  but  smoke  from  wood-fir«, 
nor  will  this  do  unless  we  completely  envelope  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  it,  which  would  nearly  cause  suflfbcation  or  blindness.    Tbeyvt 
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extremely  greedy,  and  if  the  body  of  one  that  is  sucking  is  cut  in  half, 
it  still  appears  to  suck/ and  the  blood  flows  from  where  it  was  severed 
in  two.  Night  and  day  they  are  equally  annoying  :  it  is  vain  to  lie 
down  at  any  prescribed  hour,  for  no  sleep  can  possibly  be  obtained, 
nnlesa  we  are  completely  exhausted  by  fatigue  ;  and  in  the  morning 
the  face  is  rendered  frightful  to  look  at,  and  the  hands  and  legs  cover- 
ed with  blood.  The  flies  also  were  almost  as  bad  as  the  fleas  ;  they 
were  larger,  though  not  so  poisonous. 

Khojah  is  the  property  of  one  Mirza  Baba,  who  holds  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Physician  to  the  Prince  Royal.  Some  years  ago  this  erudite 
pupil  of  EsciQapius  was  sent  to  London  by  Abbas  Mirza,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  medicine,  and  he  resided  in  the  metropolis  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  it  appears  he  was  too  lazy  to  obtain  his  di- 
ploma.. As  he  was  temporarily  attached  to  the  suite  of  Prince  Khosrou^ 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  him ;  and  like  most  Asia- 
tics  that  I  have  met,  his  countenance  wsa  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
his  conduct  as  to  defy  the  boasted  science  of  a  physiognomist.  He 
always  considered  his  kaleun  a  part  of  himself ;  and  in  excuse  for 
being  "Entre  deux  vins,"  he  stoutly  maintained  that  owing  to  the 
cold  and  moisture  of  the  weather,  it  was  highly  salutiferoua  to  swallow 
a  dram  whensoever  it  could  be  obtained.  His  sobriety,  however,  was 
unimpeachable,  he  could  drink  all  day  with  impunity  :  you  might  as  well 
have  attempted  to  intoxicate  a  sponge.  In  fact,  the  only  advantage  he 
appeared  to  have  gained  over  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  was  that  of 
having  added  our  vices  to  his  own, 

[Ta  be  con/tmied.] 


v.— Observations  on  the  Golden  Ore,  found  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of 
Mysore  in  the  year  1802.     By  Lieut.  John  Wakbmv,H.M.  S3rd 

Regiment. 

rOn  looking  over  the  manuMript  papers  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  we  have  found 
ike  foUowing  account,  dated  in  1802,  of  the  mines  near  Venkatagin  in  the  Car- 
natic  which,  as  it  gives  the  original  observations  of  an  officer  of  abihty,  known 
„  the  author  of  the  KalaSankalita,  we  are  induced  to  pubUsh  at  this  moment, 
when  the  gold  mines  of  the  opposite  coast  are  attracting  pubUc  attention  both  at 

home  and  in  India. — Ed.] 

As  I  was  employed  in  surveying  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mysore  in 
the  month  of  February,  1802,  I  heard  a  vague  report  that  gold  had 
Sen  found  in  the  earth  somewhere  near  a  small  hill,  about  mne  mde. 
^t  of  Budicatta*,  and  on  which  the  frontier  I  was  then  descnbmg 

•  Yerra  Baterine  Hill. 
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WM  ahorUj  to  take  me.  I  aecordingly  directed  my  peofpte  to  make 
every  inqniry  vbich  might  tend  to  establiah  the  hct,  and  offered  a 
reward  to  any  who  would  communicate  information  reapectiDg  it 

Tliis  being  held  out  throughout  the  country  within  my  reach,  a 
riyat  of  a  small  village  caUed  Wurigam,  presented  himself  and  dfered 
to  show  the  place,  which  he  asserted  was  close  to  his  village. 

Being  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  service  on  which  I  was  then  em- 
ployed,  I  requested,  before  taking  any  steps,  that  a  quantity  of  the 
impregnated  earth  might  be  brought  and  examined  in  my  presence : 
accordingly  on  the  11th  of  February,  this  man  returned  to  Battaman- 
galam,  where  I  then  was,  with  twenty  loads  of  earth,  which  bemg 
tried,  yielded  a  proportion  of  gold  dust  as  had  been  asserted. 

Having  thus  satisfied  myself  that  there  actually  vras  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  a  certain  spot  where  the  earth  was  impregnated  with  gold, 
I  resolved  on  visiting  it :  and  accordingly  sat  out  for  Wiirigam  on 
the  1 7th  of  February,  accompanied  by  the  man  who  originally  gave 
the  information. 

On  my  arrival  at  Wurigam,  my  guide  assembled  all  the  women  in 
the  village,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  washing  the  impregnat* 
ed  earth :  this  part  of  the  business  being  entirely  assigned  to  them, 
and  each  being  provided  vrith  a  small  broom,  a  vaning  basket,  and  u 
hollow  board  to  receive  the  earth,  moved  to  a  thin  jungle  which  liei 
close  west  of  the  village. 

On  arriving  at  the  ground,  they  separated,  and  took  to  small  d41iBi 
or  rather  rutta  and  breaks  in  the  ground,  into  which  the  course  of 
the  virater  is  most  likely  to  drive  the  ore,  and  removing  the  grsTd 
with  their  hands,  they  swept  the  earth  underneath  into  their  vaoiog 
baskets,  by  the  help  of  which  they  farther  cleared  it  of  the  smaller 
stones,  and  threw  it  in  the  hollow  board  above-mentioned. 

Having  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth,  they  removed  to  a 
neighbouring  tank,  in  order  to  separate  the  metal  which  it  oootaincd, 
and  this  was  done  by  placing  the  hollow  board,  which  contained  it, 
in  such  a  situation  in  the  water  as  to  be  just  overflowed  when  resting 
on  the  ground,  and  no  more.  They  then  with  great  dexterity  stirred 
&e  earth  about  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  over 
the  centre  of  the  board,  that  the  metal  should  fall  into  the  pit  of  it, 
by  its  own  weight,  and  that  the  earth  should  wash  off  over  the  e6ga* 
This  operation  (which  generally  lasts  a  few  minutes)  being  performed, 
they  returned  the  metallic  substance,  which  they  thus  cleared,  into  a 
piece  of  a  broken  earthen  pot,  examining  beforehand  whether  or  not  it 
contained  any  gold.  This  process  is  performed  by  inclining  the  board, 
and  with  the  hand  passing  water  over  the  metallic  sediment  which  ad- 
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keres  to  it ;  a  method  which  from  the  superior  specific  grvntj  of  the 
gold  drives  the  iron  particles  before  it,  and  leaves  the  heavier  metal 
behind  just  at  the  edge,  where  from  the  contrast  with  the  dull  color  of 
the  iron,  the  golden  ore  appears  perfectly  distinct,  however  small  the 
quantity. 

I  also  caused  the  women  to  take  up  some  of  the  earth  at  the  higher 
places,  and  having  seen  it  washed  as  before,  a  nearly  equal  quantity 
of  gold  was  obtained,  which  evidently  shows  that  the  ore  is  homoge- 
neous to  that  soil,  and  not  fortuitously  driven  into  the  rutts  from  any 
distant  place  by  a  casual  fall  of  rain. 

Soon  after,  I  heard  that  considerable  quantities  of  that  metal  were 
formerly  extracted  from  mines  near  Marcupam  (a  village  about  three 
miles  south  of  Wurigam)  :  I  accordingly  moved  on  the  same  evening  to 
that  place. 

On  the  next  day  (18th),  having  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
men*  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  this  apparently  unprofitable  trade, 
I  went  to  these  mines,  which  lie  about  one  mile  west  of  Marcupam, 
in  a  thin  jungle  connected  with  that  near  Wurigam,  and  situated  alike 
with  respect  to  the  range  of  small  hills  above  described. 

I  descended  into  the  first  mine,  which  was  shewn  me,  preceded  by 
two  of  the  miners  with  lighted  lamps,  by  means  of  small  holes  made 
in  the  sides  of  it  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  not  enter  at  this  place  into 
any  circumstantial  detail  of  it,  having  subsequently  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  these  mines  with  more  attention  than  I  did  at  this  peri- 
od ;  and  consequently  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  separate  account 
given  of  them  at  the  end  of  this  paper  ;  I  remained  long  enough  in 
the  present  one,  to  see  some  of  the  stones  extracted,  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  in  baskets  by  the  miners  who  were  stationed  at  difierent 
otages  of  the  mine,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  above  ground. 

Having  procured  about  four  cooley  load  of  stones,  I  removed  to  a 
second  mine,  which  proved  to  be  about  ten  feet  deeper  than  the  for- 
mer, and  having  caused  the  people  to  extract  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
stones  from  the  second  pit,  I  then  returned  to  Marcupam,  in  order  to 
try  the  materials  I  had  just  collected. 

Here  the  women  resumed  their  part,  and  having  taken  charge  of  the 
stones,  they  took  them  to  a  large  rock,  where  they  pounded  them  into 
perfect  dust,  which  being  placed  in  the  hollow  board  above  mentioned, 

*  The  extracting  of  the  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  being  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  owing  to  occafional  falls  of  the  earth,  which  they  have  neither 
the  means  or  the  skill  to  support,  as  is  usual  in  mines ;  also  the  bodily  strength 
which  ihe  breaking  of  the  itonei  requires,  makes  it  that  men  alone  attend  to  this 
part  of  the  business. 
2o 
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they  took  it  to  a  well  where  the  stony  sabstance  being  washed  off  (m 
in  the  first  case),  a  sediment  likewise  remained,  which  3nelded  an  eqml 
quantity  of  gold,  as  would  have  been  extracted  from  an  equal  bulk  of 
the  earth  near  Wurigam.  I  then  tried  the  earth  at  the  surface  at  ee* 
▼eral  places,  and  also  that  which  was  extracted  along  with  the  stooes ; 
the  former  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  metal,  the  latter  contained  no- 
thing but  iron. 

Having  thus  convinced  myself  that  a  considerable  tract  in  those 
parts  was  impregnated  with  gold,  as  had  been  reported,  I  letuned 
to  Battamangalam  on  the  19th,  where  having  been  met  by  the  Amil« 
dar,  I  inquired  of  him  whether  he  had  heard  of  those  mines  before. 
His  answer  was  "  that  they  had  been  known  many  years  since,  and  that 
Tippd  had  formerly  sent  a  Bramin  (named  Riga  Ramcbandsk)  to  ex- 
amine them ;  but  as  it  was  found  after  a  trial  of  several  weeks,  that  the 
produce  just  balanced  the  expence,  aiid  left  no  profit  to  the  sircar,  it 
was  dropped  as  a  bad  concern." 

This  account  es^actly  corresponded  with  that  given  me  by  the  rtytts 
at  Wurigam  (near  which  place  the  R&ja  Ramchandbb  had  carried  od 
his  investigation)  ;  having  however  inquired  more  particularly  of  them, 
how  he  had  proceeded  to  business,  it  appeared  that  he  never  visited  per- 
sonally  any  part  of  the  impregnated  ground,  and  that  he  relied  throogh 
the  whole  of  his  inquiry  on  the  information  given  him  by  hissem&ti. 
The  rayats  assured  me  that  he  never  visited  the  mines  at  Marcnpuii- 

Having  traced  th,ia  golden  ore  (however  thinly  ^[Hread)  through  as 
extent  of  about  10  square  miles,  I  thought  it  probable  that  more  of  it 
might  still  be  discovered  at  a  greater  distance.  I  accordingly  conti- 
nued my  inquiries,  when  an  old  woman  inhabiting  a  village  cdei 
Buksagar*  gave  an  account  that  gold  was  occasionally  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pal-aur  river,  near  that  village,  and  that  she  had  fre- 
quently attended  to  the  extracting  of  it. 

My  public  calls  requiring  that  I  should  at  some  period  or  other  Tisit 
that  part  of  the  parganah  of  Colar,  I  resolved  on  moving  immediatdj 
to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  this  new  intimation. 

I  arrived  at  Buksagar  on  the  22nd  of  February,  and  soon  collect- 
ed a  sufficient  number  of  persona  to  carry  on  the  inquiry.  They  took 
me  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  I  saw  them  gathering  the 
earth  at  the  surface  to  about  the  depth  of  three  inches,  which  yielded 
a  product  fuller  than  that  collected  near  Wurigam.  I  observed  more- 

•  A  village  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pal-aur  river,   five  milei  east  fro* 
Battamangalum,  eight  miles  from  Wuriam,  and  under  the  same  parallel  of 
^with  the  latter. 
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over  that  the  earth  being  washed  oflT,  there  appeared  hardly  any  iron 
mixed  with  what  remained,  and  I  frequently  perceived  the  golden  ore 
(though  in  very  small  quantity)  adhering  by  itself  to  the  board  into 
whidi  it  had  been  collected. 

Any  metal  foand  in  dost  on  the  banks  of  a  river  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  driven  and  deposited  there  by  the  stream.  I  was 
accordingly  induced  to  suppose  that  this  ore  was  not  homogeneous  to 
the  soil  where  it  was  found,  and  in  order  to  convince  myself  of  it,  I 
ommined  the  stratum  on  the  course  of  the  river,  about  one  mile  higher 
op  towards  its  source,  and  found  it  equally  impregnated  with  the  ore. 
I  then  returned  to  the  spot  where  it  was  found  in  greatest  abundance, 
and  having  extracted  earth  from  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep,  the  same 
being  tried  yielded  nothing  but  iron.  Though  this  experiment  was 
favoarable  to  my  opinion,  I  had  cause  afterwards  to  regret  not  hav- 
ing examined  the  stratum  at  this  part  of  the  river  in  a  more  extensive 
manner. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  compelled  me  at  this  time  to  extend  my 
observations  no  further  ;  and  my  want  of  professional  knowledge  would 
have  induced  me  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  had  not  it  been  for  the  follow- 
ing circumstances : 

My  preceding  observations  on  this  subject  having  been  communicat- 
ed to  several  persons  high  in  rank  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  and 
the  report  having  gone  abroad  that  gold  mines  had  been  discovered  in 
"Myfore,  it  excited  the  curiosity  of  some  friends,  who  recommended  that 
I  shoold  revisit  the  impregnated  tract  and  extend  my  inquiries  as  far  as 
I  was  able. 

From  a  consciousness  of  my  inability,  I  confess  that  I  did  not  under- 
take the  task  without  some  hesitation.  Having  however  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  Dewan  of  the  R^ja  of  Mysore  at  Bangalore,  in 
April,  and  having  found  him  disposed  to  assist  my  exertions  as  much  as 
lay  in  hb  power,  I  resolved  on  revisiting  the  mines  at  Marcupam,  and 
leaving  Bangalore  on  the  19th  of  April,  I  arrived  at  Cargury  on  the  same 

day*. 

When  once  a  subject  has  been  started,  the  mind  easily  follows  it  up, 
and  a  variety  of  circumstances,  originally  slightly  considered,  recur  na- 
turally to  our  recollection,  as  they  tend  to  support  a  favourite  opinion, 
and  to  forward  the  object  of  our  pursuits. 

As  I  surveyed  the  pergunnah  of  Uscotta,  in  the  year  1800,  I  heard 
a  story  told  by  the  Bramins,  the  puriwrt  of  which  was.  that  "  in  pros- 

*  A  gmall  village  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Poni-aur  river,  in  the  provijao«  of 
Uacotta,  fifteen  miles  dutant  from  Bangalore. 
2o2 
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perons  years,  when  the  gods  favoured  the  ziUah  of  Cargdry  witha&ampk 
harvest,  now  and  then  gravM  of  gold  were  fommi  in  the  ears  of  the  pad- 
dy which  grows  under  the  tank  laying  dose  north  of  that  viflage." 

I  treated  this  at  the  time  as  a  fabrication,  and  took  no  fiutiieraotioe 
of  it.  But  now  that  my  mind  vras  taken  ap  with  inqfairies  of  thit 
nature,  on  my  return  to  Cargdry,  I  began  to  conceive  that  theraiiB{||kt 
be  more  truth  in  the  story  than  I  at  first  had  imagined ;  aiit  vu  by 
no  means  impossible  that  the  banks  of  the  Poni-anr  might  be 
equally  impregnated  with  golden  ore  as  tho0e  of  the  Fal^aDr,  its  nrtcr 
river,  and  that  the  plant  cultivated  in  its  vicinity  might  very  ndl  ii 
that  case  carry  up  now  and  then  a  grain  of  gold  in  itsgnmtk.  Ia> 
cordingly  resolved  on  trying  the  stratum  on  the  banks  of  the  Pom-w 
near  Cargtiry  ;  but  the  natives  at  that  place  being  totidly  ignonot  d 
the  method  of  washing  the  earth,  and  having  no  utensils  witii  me  fcr 
that  purpose,  I  was  reduced  to  coUeeta  certain  number  of  loads  hnm 
various  places  at  random,  and  to  take  them  along  with  meuntil  Icosid 
procure  gold  searchers  to  examine  their  contents. 

On  my  arrival  at  Daseracottapilly*,  (22nd, )  I  soon  procured  people 
from  Wurigam  to  attend  me,  and  by  my  experiments  obtained  tbree 
sparkles  of  gold  from  a  load  collected  on  the  banks  of  an  aaieat  or 
dam,  which  crosses  the  Foni-aur  opposite  to  Cargdry :  so  tfatt  al- 
though the  other  specimen  yielded  nothing  but  iron,  this  instance  abne 
was  sufficient  to  establish  that  the  Poni-aur,  as  wefl  as  the  lU-ao^ 
rolled  gold  dust  in  its  stream. 

The  next  object  for  consideration  was,  at  which  place  these  tffvii- 
vers  so  near  to  their  source  could  have  collected  this  ore  :  this  I  thoight 
was  a  question  which  came  home  to  myself,  as  having  surveyed  tbeo  to 
a  considerable  distance  towards  the  hills  from  which  they  flow,  losgtat 
to  know  best  the  different  tracts  over  which  they  went.  It  thea  oc^ 
curred  to  me  that  the  gold  which  I  had  formerly  collected  near  Wiki- 
gam  and  Marciipam  was  generally  found  near  certain  small  hilfe,  oob- 
aisting  of  deep  red  clay,  mostly  flat  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  M 
sort  of  hard  metallic  stone  which  in  Bengal  is  called  kankar,  iisrwa% 
a  hard  crust,  appearing  as  it  were  a  cover  to  the  hill. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Poni-aur,  I  recdlected  that  theie  were  time 
■mall  hills  of  this  descriptionf  about  half  a  mile  S.  W.  of  Caigiihyi 
which  in  the  rainy  season  supply  water  to  the  tank  which  lays  aortb 
of  it,  and  that  this  river  passed  pretty  near  a  long  range  of  this  load 

*  This  village  is  on  the  road  from  Bangaloro  to  the  Carnatic  by  Malore,  distot 
fortjonine  milee  east  of  Bangalore,  and  ten  miles  west  of  BattamaBgalam. 
t  Pattendore  Hills. 
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aear  UsooMa,  Sattiar,  Suluvehelly,  and  Jangamcotta,  an  extent  of 
nearly  twenty  miles.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  Fal-aur,  I  noticed 
that  I  had  lately  traced  it  through  similar  hills  towards  the  centre  of  the 
prOTinee  of  Colar.  f^m  this  I  concluded  that  all  snch  hills  in  this 
Bcighbonrbood  might  be  alike  impregnated  with  the  golden  ore,  and 
be  the  original  mines  wbere  it  was  created.  I  accordingly  determined 
on  feHowing  up  the  tract  in  which  they  lay,  and  examining  the  stratum 
near  every  one  of  them  np  to  certain  high  grounds  near  RondiSr  Papan- 
iMlly,  where  they  seem  to  terminate. 

The  small  hill  north  of  Daseraoottapilly*  being  of  this  description,  it 
Mtnrally  became  the  first  snbject  of  investigation.  Having  now  collect- 
ed a  regular  working  party,  consisting  of  a  Dufiadar,  or  overseer,  and 
thirty  Dheru  women,  1  began  to  search  the  adjacent  ground,  and  the 
first  place  which  I  examined  on  the  N.  £•  side  of  the  hill,  yielded  an 
ample  produce  of  very  fine  gold  dust.  I  was  equally  successful  when  I 
examined  the  other  sides,  andparttcularly  noticed  that  a  sort  of  red  earth 
generally  two  feet  deep,  and  succeeded  by  a  white  calcareous  earth  of 
eqnal  depth,  the  nnder-stratun  of  which  is  composed  of  large  white 
decayed  stones,  seldom  failed  to  contain  an  ample  proportion  of  metal, 

a  chrcamfltance  which  induced  me  to  think  that  the  same  sort  of  earth, 

though  remote  from  the  hills,  might  be  likewise  impregnated  with  ore  ; 
and  in  oider  to  satisfy  myself  of  it,  I  removed  to  arutt,  distant  about 
one  and  half  mile  from  Baterine  Hill,  and  totally  unconnected  with  it, 
where  having  collected  a  few  loads  of  red  earth,  and  washed  it,  the  first 
load  which  was  examined  yielded  (a  circumstance  wholly  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  chance)  as  much  as  twenty  from  any  other  impregnated  place. 
This  agreeable  snrprize,  however,  did  not  last  longer  than  the  time  of 
tryug  the  remaining  loads,  which  yidded  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  earth  near  the  hill  had  done. 

Having  thas  satisfied  myself  of  the  merits  of  this  red  clay,  I  directed 
the  gold  searchers  to  spread  in  various  directions  at  a  distance  from 
the  bills,  and  to  .gather  in  preference  wherever  they  found  it.  I  had 
tlie  satisfiaotion  to  find  my  conjectures  proved  invariably  well  founded, 
liaving  tried  on  that  day  the  tract  near  Daseracottapilly  at  more  than 
twelve  different  pbces.  every  one  of  which  yielded  a  satisfactory  pro- 
duct. 

It  Will  surprise  persons  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  Indians 
to  hear,  as  I  inqnired  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  close  to  which 
I  had  discovered  gold  dust,  whether  they  ever  had  noticed  particles  of 
it  on  their  groimd  (some  of  which  are  actually  large  enough  to  be  dis- 

•  Baterine  Hill. 
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cernible  whea  mixed  with  the  ^stratum),  their  answer  was»  "  That 
their  biuiness  being  to  cultivate  the  groaad»  they  never  troubled  them- 
selves to  look  for  gold  in  the  earthy  and  conseqaently  had  never  observ- 
ed it  before.'*  I  did  not  hesitate  in  agreeing  with  them  that  thej  had 
taken  to  the  most  profitaUe  porsoit  of  the  two.  Having  thus  explored 
the  tract  near  DaseracottapiUy^  I  moved  on  the  26th  to  Pedipilly  (a 
small  village  east  of  the  pa8s»  and  aboat  foor  miles  east  of  Daseraootta- 
pilly),  and  with  a  view  to  save  a  number  of  nselees  repetitioQa.  I  shsil 
briefly  say,  that  in  order  to  establish  the  opinion  which  I  bad  Iwoached 
respecting  the  merits  of  the  small  hills  and  red  earth  above  alluded  to. 
I  successively  examined  the  whole  tract  from  Baterioe  to  Yemt  Bate- 
rine  Hills,  an  extent  of  about  twelve  miles  in  length  by  four  in  breadth ; 
during  which  inquiry  I  only  was  disappointed  twice  on  more  thanthiity 
experiments,  and  I  remained  satisfied  that  the  gold  dust  waa  not  nioie 
peculiar  to  the  tract  near  Wt&rigam  and  Marcdpam  than  any  where 
else  within  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  range  of  small  failla  or  pass 
above-mentioned :  these  places  being  only  noticed  in  preference  by  the 
natives  on  account  of  their  inhabitants  devoting  more  excluaivaly  their 
time  to  the  searching  for  gold  than  those  at  any  of  the  Burrottuding 
villages. 

From  PedipiUy  to  Yerra  Baterine  Hills,  the  superior  stratum  ia  geue* 
rally  composed  of  a  brown  earth,  mixed  with  gravel  about  two  feet  deqp ; 
it  is  almost  every  where  succeeded  by  a  sort  of  grey  argiUaoeous  eaith» 
and  at  some  places  by  a  white  calcareous  earth,  when  the  auperiix'stn- 
turn  alters  to  a  bright  red. 

During  the  three  days  I  halted  at  Marcdpam,  I  kept  tw^ve  men 
in  constant  employment,  both  to  assist  me  in  collecting  specimens  of 
the  strata,  and  to  extract  gold  from  the  stones.  Ten  of  than  weieern* 
ployed  the  first  day  in  digging  out  stones,  and  half  of  the  next  in  pound- 
ing  them  and  extracting  the  metal — ^the  produce  of  their  labour  was 
in  weight  two  grama  of  gold  only. 

So  small  a  quantity  of  metal  for  so  much  labour  induced  me  to  thiair 
that  I  had  not  been  ^rly  dealt  with  ;  for  were  these  the  usual  pro- 
ducts, it  could  not  possibly  be  worth  these  men's  while  to  attend  to  m 
unprofitable  a  trade.  I  had  morever  observed  that  two  mines  had  been 
sunk  since  I  had  last  visited  Marctlpam,  a  sure  sign  that  the  buainew 
was  carried  on  very  briskly.  The  people  who  devote  their  time  to  the 
searching  for  gold,  are  exclusively  of  the  Dheru  (or  Pariah)  caale.  The 
following  is  their  mode  of  carrying  on  the  work  : 

When  they  resolve  on  sinking  a  mine,  they  assemble  to  the  number 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  men  from  different  villages.  They  next  proceed 
in  appointing  a  Dufladar  (or  head  man)  among  themaelvea,  whoae  basi- 
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new  is  to  raperintend  the  work,  and  to  convert  the  products  into 
money.  They  then  make  a  purse  to  purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lamp  oil,  and  the  necessary  iron  tools.  This  bein^  done,  partly  from  a 
prejudice  they  entertain  that  the  tract  over  which  a  peacock  has  been 
observed  to  fly  and  alight  is  that  of  a  vein  of  g^ld,  they  fix  upon  a  spot, 
and  then  proceed  to  business. 

Having  examined  the  mines  near  Marcdpam,  I  proceeded  in  carrying 
into  execution  the  plan  which  I  had  formed  of  investigating  the  stra- 
tum about  the  small  hills  extending  north  of  Daseracottapilly,  and  also 
the  banks  of  the  Pal-aur  river. 

The  service  having  taken  me  to  a  different  tract  from' the  1st  to  the 
4th  of  May,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  observation  until  I 
arrived  at  a  small  village  called  Nellore  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
rrver,  one  and  half  mile  north  of  Battamangalam.  I  turned  my  atten* 
tion  in  the  first  instance  to  the  banks  of  the  Pal-aur,  from  the  bed  of 
which  I  obtained  a  few  particles  of  gold,  much  the  same  in  point  of 
quantity  as  what  I  had  found  at  the  second  place»  which  [  examined 
near  Baksagur. 

Having  noticed  on  the  same  day  a  deep  mtt  in  the  ground,  exhibiting 
the  same  sort  of  red  clay  as  I  have  formerly  described  when  near  the 
hills,  running  from  west  to  east  towards  the  river,  I  thought  it  offer- 
ed a  good  opportunity  to  establish  whether  the  golden  tract  extended 
BO  far  to  the  eastward  ;  as  it  would  at  the  same  time  (in  case  of  sue* 
oess)  explain  whence  came  the  gold  dust  found  in  the  river,  my  expe- 
riments proved  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  I  remained  well  assured  (this 
impregnated  spot  lying  far  beyond  any  possible  overflow  of  the  river) 
that  it  did  not  receive  its  contents  from  the  stream,  but  on  the  contnu 
ry,  supplied  it  with  golden  ore.  I  also  formed  an  opinion  that  the  me- 
tal was  not  more  peculiar  to  the  hills  than  to  the  whole  tract  in  which 
they  lay,  comprehending  a  space  of  several  miles  east  and  west  of  them, 
and  extending  more  particularly  to  the  eastward,  somewhat  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  Pal-aur  river.  This  induced  me  to  examine  the  interval 
between  Mdtial  Gh&t  and  Manigatta  Hill,  an  interval  of  about  eleven 
miles  in  extent,  through  which  the  range  is  interrupted,  and  presenting 
a  tolerably  even  surface,  only  encumbered  with  large  granite  stones^ 
which  bespoke  more  of  iron  than  of  gold. 

On  the  dth  of  May,  moved  to  Carapanhelly,  near  Baterine  Hill :  on 
this  and  the  foUowing  day,  examined  successfully  the  whole  of  the 
tract  north  of  the  hill.  The  stratum  being  at  some  places  of  a  deep- 
browB  earth,  succeeded  by  a  grey  argillaceous  earth ;  at  others  of  a  red 
clay,  succeeded  by  white  calcareous  earth  and  stones. 
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On  the  7  th,  moved  to  Shapdr,  examined  the  groond  at  serenl 
places  in  the  interval ;  stratum  as  before ;  found  it  everywhere  equally 
impregnated.  On  the  same  evening,  visited  the  banks  of  the  river 
(about  two  miles  east  from  Shapdr)  veith  equal  success,  noticed  a  bed 
of  white  calcareous  stones  (the  common  under-stratum  of  the  metal- 
lic earth)  crossing  the  river  from  bank  to  bank  where  I  stood. 

On  the  8th,  moved  to  Manigatta,  close  north  of  which  place  the 
range  of  small  hills  resumes ;  found  g^ld  at  every  place  which  I  examin- 
ed in  the  interval,  but  evidently  decreasing  in  point  of  quantity. 
Strata  as  before. 

On  the  9th,  examine^  the  course  of  the  river  which  crosses  the 
impregnated  tract  close  north  of  Manigatta,  and  touches  the  sonlk 
extremity  of  the  small  hills  north  of  it.  Made  trial  of  the  soil,  and 
more  especially  of  the  highest  earth  collected  at  the  surface  within  reach 
of  the  stream  for  upwards  of  two  miles  west  of  the  hiUs,  and  gave  up 
the  pursuit  when  still  obtaining  a  few  particles  of  gold  from  the  earth 
taken  at  random  within  reach  of  the  course  of  its  water. 

On  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  examined  the  tract  aboot  the 
Manigatta,  Wdlldr  and  Yeldiir  Hills  ;  found  it  every  where  (though  ex- 
tremely thinly),  impregnated  with  gold,  the  upper  stratum  being  gene- 
rally composed  of  a  deep,  brown  earth,  and  succeeded  by  a  livid-flesh> 
colored  calcareous  earth  at  some  places,  and  particularly  about  Yeld^, 
changing  to  a  beautiful  pink  color. 

On  die  15th,  16th,  and  19th,  examined  successfully  the  duster  of 
•mail  hills  which  lay  east  of  Randfu*  Papanpilly.  These  small  eminen- 
ces terminate,  to  the  northward,  the  frequently  interrupted  range  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  present  investigation,  and  were  the  win- 
ning goal  I  had  kept  in  view  ever  since  I  began  this  second  inquiry.  Hav- 
ing however  taken  notice  of  a  small  hill  lying  about  seven  miles  due  eaa^ 
of  these,  near  Ramasandra,  and  apparently  of  the  same  de8cripti<m  ;  on 
the  26th  I  examined  the  stratum  both  in  the  interval  and  about  it,  and 
found  the  earth  every  where  impregnated  with  gold  :  having  thus  In* 
ced  it  uninterrupted  right  across  this  extensive  pergunnah,  and  being 
precluded  of  any  farther  investigation  by  the  chain  of  large  hiUs  whid 
lay  north  of  Ramasandra,  and  are  connected  with  the  eastern  gliiti 
north  east  of  Pangantlr. 

The  country  north  of  the  iUadiir  Papanpilly  hiUs  loses  altsgetiier 
its  ardent  and  ungratifying  appearance,  it  exhibits  an  extensive  plaku 
beautifully  variegated  with  cultivated  fields,  tanks,  and  mango  groves; 
a  scenery  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  near  the  golden  tract,  which  is 
almost  every  where  covered  with  a  scanty,  unthriving  jungle,  the  soil 
being  supposed  by  the  natives  to  contain  oertaiafssl  sahstMWBS  iaiai- 
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cal  to  agriculture.  E^er  as  they  seem  every  where  else  to  avail  them- 
seWea  of  the  vicinity  of  rising  grounds  to  construct  tanks,  here  on 
the  contrary,  hardly  any  structure  of  this  sort  is  to  be  seem.  Nay,  at 
many  places,  the  diyats  turn  by  means  of  artificial  water-courses  the  nozi-  . 
Otts  streams,  which  during  the  rainy  season  descend  from  those  chalky 
pits,  towards  their  fields,  thus  unknowingly  exemplifying  that  great 
common-place  of  moral  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  to  disdain  the 
hidden  and  corrupting  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  look  to  the  plough  for 
abandance  and  prosperity. 

Particulars  f^  the  mines  examined  by  Lieut.  Warrbn,  m  the  month  of 

April  \Wl,—\st  Mine,  west  of  Kemhly. 

The  entrance  of  this  mine  is  at  the  level  of  the  tract  in  which  it 
stands.  It  is  in  breadth  two  feet ;  in  length,  four  feet ;  in  perpendicular 
depth,  about  30  feet;  in  extent  50  feet. 

The  upper  stratum  is  composed  of  a  deep-brown  earth  to  the  extent 
of  about  1 1  feet,  (No.  1.)  Then  succeeds  a  stratum  of  grey  argillaceous 
earth,  mixed  with  gravel,  about  one  foot  deep,  (No.  2.)  Nextfollows  a  bed 
of  deep-brown  earth,  similar  to  that  at  No.  I ,  four  feet  deep,  (No.  3,)  un- 
der this  is  a  stratum  of  hard  g^ey  and  yellow  clay,  four  feet  deep  (No.  4,) 
where  the  mine  ceases  to  descend  perpendicularly  ;  and  an  even  space 
is  met  at  this  stage,  iu tended  as  a  place  of  rest. 

From  this  the  mine  descends  at  an  angle  of  about  10^  from  the  foot 
lor  four  feet  deeper.  It  then  branches  off  into  two  separate  galleries, 
one  of  which  strikes  to  the  southward,  and  at  six  feet  ofi>set  subdivides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  follows  the  original  southerly  direc- 
tion to  the  extent  of  36  feet^  the  stratum  being  of  a  hard  whitish  argil- 
laceous  earth,  (No.  6).  The  other  branching  off  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  to  an  extent  of  20  feet,  the  stratum  being  the  same  as  at 
No.  6. 

The  other  principal  gallery  extends  westerly  in  a  straight  direction, 
at  present  only  accessible  to  24  feet,  where  it  is  encumbered  with  fallen 
earth,  (the  stratum  being  the  same  as  No.  6,  in  the  two  preceding 
galleries,)  in  each  of  which  the  metallic  stones  are  found. 

These  stones  are  generally  of  a  siliceous  nature,  of  a  black,  changing 
to  deep  rust  colour,  where  they  seem  to  decay.  A  few  parallel  streaks 
are  observable  in  them,  about  which  adheras  a  green  and  yellow  sub- 
stance, which  marks  their  value  to  the  natives  as  they  search  the 
mines,  (No  7.) 

N.  B.  Although  this  mine  appears  to  have  been  much  searched,  it 
is  still  very  productive,  at  least  in  the  ideas  of  the  natives. 

2nd  Mine. 

Being  the  same  with  that  visited  by  me  on  t^ie  28th  of  Febmary. 
2p 
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The  entrance  of  this  mine  ia  in  a  hollow  place,  abont  six  feet  bebw  tlie 
level  of  the  sarrounding  tract,  and  lies  nearly  dae  west  of  Siihm- 
pally.  It  IS  in  breadth  two  feet ;  in  length,  four  feet ;  in  perpendicular 
depth,  about  45  feet ;  in  extent,  56  feet. 

The  upper  stratum  is  composed  of  a  black  argillaceous  earth,  mixed 
with  gravel,  about  three  feet  deep,  (No.  1.)  Then  succeeds  a  stratum  of 
dark'brown  earth,  mixed  with  stones,  abont  six  feet  in  extent  (No.  2), 
under  this  is  a  bed  of  hard  clay,  at  some  places  in  black  and  yellow 
streaks,  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  about  four  feet  deep,  (No.  3.)  Next  fol- 
lows ojpL  the  north  and  west  sides  a  bed  of  large  black  stones,  of  a  hard, 
compact  argillaceous  nature  (No.  4);  the  stratum  on  the  east  and  south 
sides  being  of  the  same  sort  as  (No.  2).  Next  follows  a  stratum  of 
black  earth,  mixed  with  g^vel,  about  four  feet  in  extent  (No.  5),  whve 
the  mine  ceases  to  descend  perpendicularly,  and  where  (as  in  the  pre- 
ceding one)  a  resting  place  b  found. 

The  mine  then  descends  at  an  angle  of  about  20^  from  the  foot,  for 
82  feet  direct ;  the  stratum  being  composed  of  hard  black  clay  (No.  6,) 
in  which  are  foimd  two  sorts  of  stones.  The  one  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed No.  4,  containing  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  no  metallic  sub- 
stance whatever.  The  other  being  a  hard  white  siliceous  stone,  aboot 
which  generally  adheres  a  deep  orange  soft  substance,  which  marks  its 
value  to  the  miners,  and  generally  appears  where  the  stone  splits  as  it 
is  broken  (No.  7). 

[The  particulan  of  two  other  minei  diifer  in  no  mftterinl  respect  from  the  pr^ 
ceding ;  they  are  accordingly  omitted. 

In  the  Madras  Literary  Gasette  for  May  KHh,  1834,  appeared  an  interestng 
editorial  notice,  derived  from  official  docnments,  of  the  gold  minea  ia  the  pwwinee 
of  Malabar,  the  first  printed  account,  as  it  is  stated,  of  these  gold  works. 

There  is  also  a  notice  of  the  same  mines  in  the  Mechanic's  Magaxuse  fer 
1834,  page  43,  which  states  that  although  they  became  known  to  Mr.  Duncak,  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay,  in  1793,  they  had  remained  neglected  for  forty  years,  util  the 
Madras  Goyernment  lately  issued  an  order  for  registering  all  gold  found  in  the 
coUectorate  of  Calicut.     Snr?eyorB  were  also  deputed  to  examine  the  dtstrict. 

The  principal  mines  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  Waed,  according  to  his  repoit, 
were  five  miles  S.  "W.  of  NelambCir  :  their  depth,  and  the  mode  of  working  tiies, 
resemble  the  foregoing  description.  The  produce  from  ^,  lbs.  of  the  esnth  was  abont 
one  grain^  The  African  sands  ^ometimes  yield  as  much  as  36  in  the  aame  q«M- 
tity.  The  total  quantity  extracted  per  annum  does  not  exceed  750  ouneea,  er 
30,000  rupees  yalue.  The  mines  now  worked  are  Cberankode,  Devnla,  Nnlyalun, 
Ponery,  and  Pulyode,  in  the  Wynaad  district :  the  riyers  Srapumjee^  Pol«y^ 
and  Timmpaddy  rivers  in  Calicut ;  Punaur  and  Malapnram  rivera  in  Knr« 
menad;  Pandal6r  and  Aliparamb  riyera  in  Nedinganad;  Kndakondy  and 
Parpanangady  on  the  sea  shore  in  Shemad ;  Kapil,  Aripanad,  nad  TLrfiaaalr 
Hills  in  the  Emaad  diitrlot;  besides  twenty  riyer  works  uBnoceanry  to  cnnna* 
rate. — Ed.] 
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Yl,-- Abstract  Statement  of  4\2  ViUages  m  ZiUah  BareOff.  Settlement  under 
Eegtdatim  VII.  1822.     By  H.  S.  Bouldbrson,  Esq,  Collector. 

The  followiBg  statemeDt,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Allahabad  Sudur  Board  of  Revenue^  will  gire  a  just  notion  of  the  prodnoe  of 
kod  in  the  Rohilcund  districts. 


Pkrgaimah. 


1  Bisalpnr, .... 
9  Ciiaamehalla, 

Ditto,  

3  Krot, 

wtto,  ....;; 

*  FaHdpur, . . . . 
5  Naw^ganj,. . 

Ditto 

•  Aunla, 

Ditto,    

7  Shahl 

-  Ditto ;■ 

SSlreaveb,..,. 
Ditto 

9  8aii^a, 

'OTlsgiia 

U  Ajaon, 

Ditto ; 

laKabar,  .... 
Ditto,    

^^«nd  Total, ... . 


13 

13 

8 

58 

30 

39 

51 

10 

98 

2 

53 

Si 

23 

38 

14 

2 

2 

3 

1 

a 


412 


5,128 

4,884 

2,339 

25,980 

17,203 

11,459 

23,835 

3,644 

17,834 

1,919 

23,577 

16,742 

12,254 

17,239 

6,230 

419 

2,262 

2,668 

529 

3,489 


1,99,524 


Ac. 

1,292 

1,170 

414 

8,626 

5,320 

2,658 

6,567 

877 

6,754 

600 

6,997 

5,305 

2,904 

4,226 

3,380 

I44I 

802 

612 

105 

1,117 


59,730 


MfiguzXri  Land. 

;-4 

sri. 

Cul- 

• 

II- 

Cnltiya- 

tura- 

Total. 

e 

NiS 

ted. 

ble. 
Ac. 

Ac. 

•?«*- 

Ac. 

Ra. 

3,050 

826 

3,876 

9,352 

2,180 

1,534 

3,714 

6,476 

1,340 

585 

1.925 

2,524 

12,740 

4,614 

17,354 

29,724} 

7,895 

3,988 

11,883 

17,587 

5,230 

3,671 

8,901 

13,571 

13,294 

3,974 

17,268 

35,296 

2,427 

540 

2,967 

6,897 

6,614 

5,466 

11,080 

13,431 

1,033 

286 

1,319 

2,237 

12,320 

4,260 

16,580 

30,527 

7.200 

4,237 

11,437 

20,016 

8,310 

1,040 

9,350 

21,360 

11,600 

1,413 

13,013 

34,229 

2,260 

590 

2,860 

6,438 

154 

121 

275 

413 

1,035 

425 

1,460 

2,454 

1,675 

371 

2,046 

4,361 

367 

57 

424 

912 

2,085 

287 
38,286 

2,372 

4,286 

1,01,809 

1,40,094 

3, 

60,080i 

R.A.P. 
2  6  6 
7 

4 
11 

7 

8 

0 

5 

3 
11 
13 
12 

4 
10 
13 

8 
U 

2 

2 


7 

10 
5 
8 
5 
8 
2 
5 
2 

64 
O 

6§ 
1 
6 
0 
0 
0 
5 


12101 


1   13  8§ 


R 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


A.  P. 


1 
8 

14 
6 
3 
9 

10 

13 
6 
2 
7 

12 
9 

19 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10  10 
6  0 
9  0 
8  0 
0  10 
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VII. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  1st  October,  1834. 
[Col.  Sir  Jbebmiah  BaTANT,  Sen.  Mem.  present,  in  the  Chair.] 

Lieutenant  Maclbod,  Madras  N.  I.^  attached  to  the  Burmese  Embassy, 
8Qd  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jamss  Low,  Resident  at  Luck  now,  proposed  at  the 
last  Meeting,  were  balloted  for,  and  duly  elected  as  members  of  the  Society. 

fiead  a  letter  from  N.  WaIiUCH,  Esq,  M.  D.  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Bengal,  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  for  their  present  of  Kandahar  tobacco,  cotton-seeds,  &c 

Read  a  letter  from  Professor  Faank,  expressing  his  best  thanks  for  the 
17th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  received  through  their  late  Secre- 
tary, Profenor  H.  H.  Wilsok. 

Also  one  Arom  Ch.  D*  Muos,  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  So. 
eiety,  acknowledging  receipt  of  volomes  16th,  17th,  and  18tfa  of  the  Asiaiio 
Researches,  and  volume  Ist  of  the  Journal  As.  Soo. 
2r2 
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Eximets  were  reed  of  private  letters  from  Profewor  Wneoer,  and  Mr. 
Gbobob  SwiNTew,  on  subjects  interesting  to  the  Society. 

The  celobrated  iciilptor  CBAMTaar  liu  at  Utt  andertakea  to  ezscale  thelratf 
of  our  Imte  Secretarj.  Sone  delay  ii  anticipated,  aa  be  is  at  present  eagaged  ia 
a  colossal  eqaestrian  statne  of  Sir  Thomas  Munbo  for  Madras,  and  a  full  Isngck 
of  Sir  J.  Malcolm  for  Bombay. 

A  fresb  supply  of  the  15UiToliime,  Asiatic  itesearches«  was  repaired,  sH  hi&eito 
sent  home  having  been  disposed  of. 

Sir  Datio  BEBWSTxm  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  work  on  the  erystsUioe  kua 
of  animals,  and  he  is  anxious  to  procure  specimens  of  the  eyes  of  all  the  fisii«  of 
the  Ganges.  Tnose  who  have  opportunltes  of  supplying  this  desiderttun  ire 
requested  to  wrap  the  eyes  up  in  thin-sheet-lead,  numbered  with  reference  to  ■ 
catalogue  of  their  names  and  species,  and  then  all  may  be  enclosed  together  ii 
spirits  of  wine.  Mr.  Swimtok  thus  sent  home  the  eyes  of  elephants,  tigen,  fte. 
on  a  former  occasion. 

Mr.  SwiNTON,  referring  to  the  nbtioe  in  page  304  of  the  Journal  for  Jaljl833, 
intimates  that  he  has  received  back  from  Sir  D.  BnawsTsa  the  amount  of  Iidus 
subscriptions  for  the  polyxonal  lens,  with  bank  interest  at  2  per  cent.,  aadtksthi 
holds  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  subscribers  to  be  paid  to  their  agents  in  Eagiiii 
(A  notice  to  this  eisct  is  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  present  month.) 

Library, 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  Vavohan,  Esq.  Librarian  of  Ameriesn  Flilt. 
sophical  Society,  forwarding  the  undermentioned  books  for  presentatioi. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  volume  4th,  ptrt  3rd,  lev 
series.  ' 

Facts,  observations,  and  eoi^ectures  relative  to  the  Oeneration  of  theOfloHifa 
of  North  America,  in  a  letter  from  Professor  Bautok  to  Mons.  Bouas  of  ML 

Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Note  of  the  effect  upon  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  fisibkit 
PhiladelphU  on  the  17tU  May  1833,  by  A.  D.  Backe. 

Observations  on  the  disturbance  in  the  direction  of  the  horisontsl  mtoSk,  bf 
A.  D.  Backe. 

Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  various  pampbldi  os 
the  subject  of  cansls  and  institutions  for  education. 

The  following  works  were  also  presented  : 

Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  volume  Ith^-prmemied  hf  ik$i  Stoitf, 
through  the  Honorable  the  Court  qfDireetore. 

Select  papers  on  expressing  the  languages  of  the  East  in  the  English  chsncter— 
prennted  by  Mr.  Trevefyan, 

A  brief  account  of  the  religion  and  ciril  institutions  of  the  Burmans^^y  S.  y< 
Thakoor. 

Journal  Asiatlque,  Nos.  73  and  75, — by  the  AjriaHe  Society  tffPgrii, 

Boorb&ni  Qitiu,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Persian  language,  a  new  edition,  s£lDd 
and  printed  by  Hakim  Abdalmojid-4y  the  editor. 

Museum^ 

Model  of  a  musical  instrument  and  a  batUe-aze  used  by  the  iiill  peop^ 
near  Haa6ribag[h^|»r«fen^0tf  by  Lieutenant  J.  Aiodry. 
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8p6citn«iB  of  the  shells  and  conls  from  the  Isle  of  Soootra  were  pre. 
sented  \j  Mr.  J.  Cubkini  on  the  part  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Ltnok. 

Specimens  of  the  rocks  in  the  jangle  mehals^  particularly  of  the  strata 
exposed  to  riew  hy  the  new  road,  cut  in  the  Katjor  pass  of  the  Dalma 
range  of  hills,  separating  Burrabhum  and  P&tkiin  from  Dholbbdm  and 
Singhbhdm ;  were  presented  by.  Lieutenant  Western,  Engineers. 

The  fossil  tooth  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Spilsbury's  last  communication,  was 
received  from  Dr.  Row. 

Specimens  of  basalt,  white  porcelain  clay,  coal,  and  pyrites  from  Sadiya 
in  Assam  were  presented  by  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Biooe,  Adjutant,  Assam 
Light  Infantry. 

A  note  was  read  from  Lieutenant  Archbold,  enclosing  a  letter  from  an 
Officer  of  H.  C.  Sloop  Coote,  stating  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  convey- 
ance for  the  mummy  left  there  by  him,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  Mahomedaa  seamen.  It  had  become  necessary,  after  many  endea- 
TOUTS  to  get  it  away  from  Mocha,  to  bury  it  at  that  place ! 

Bead  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  W.  Foi.bt,  dated  Khyook  Phyoo,  Airacan, 
6tli  September,  transmitting  Journal  of  a  tour  through  the  I^and  i^  Banu 
rte,  with  a  Geological  Sketch  of  the  country,  and  brief  account  of  the  cus- 
tmns,  &c.  of  its  inhabitants. 

JBztracts  from  Lieutenant  Foubt's  journal  were  read,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  voted  for  his  valuable  communication. 

[The  joamsl  will  be  published  in  an  early  number.] 
A  notice  of  a  new  coin  with  the  monogram  of  figs.  1  and  8,  Plate  iz.  of 
.flinda  cmns,  volume  iii.  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  was  received  from  Major 
Staot,  and  read. 

A  note  by  the  Secretary  was  read,  on  the  perfect  identity  of  the  inscrip. 
tions  of  the  UOk  of  Feboz  Shah  at  Dehli;  Bhim  Sen's  lath  at  AUahahad  ; 
and  the  column  bearing  the  same  name  near  Bettiah. 
[The  notice  of  this  carious  and  important  fact  will  appear  in  the  next  number.] 


VIII . — Miscellaneoms 

1. — 0»  the  wuUtinff  qf  Chmeee  Paper;  trwuiated  from  ike  2Zrd  Volume  qf  the 

Pun  Ttaou  Ktmg  Muh, 
[From  the  Trans.  Soc.  Arts,  zlix.  pt.  2.] 

In  ancient  times,  bambus  were  connected  together,  and  letters  burnt  on  them, 
to  form  books ;  and  hence  the  several  characters  employed  to  denote  papers  and 
docnmenta  are  formed  partly  with  the  character  for  "  bambn." 

In  the  time  of  the  Tsin  and  the  Han  dynasties,  letters  were  written  upon  silk 
cloth ;  and  hence  the  characters  for  silk  and  cloth  are  component  parts  of  tha 
character  used  for  paper. 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ho  Te,  (A.  D.  100,)  Tsac  Lnn  began  to  take  the 
bark  of  trees,  old  silk  of  different  kinds,  fishing-nets,  and  hemp,  and  boil  them  to 
rags,  and  make  paper  of  them,  which  was  used  throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire* 
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Another  autbority^  tayt,  th«  people  of  Shvh,  oa  Hw  wertom  side  of  Ghisft,  ue 
bemp  or  lioen  to  make  paper  ;  the  people  of  die  East,  ia  Fokm,  use  tender  ham- 
bus  ;  the  people  of  the  North,  the  bark  of  the  mulberry ;  othera  vae  the  rattan ; 
•ome,  moaeea  or  lichena ;  aome,  the  atraw  of  wheat  or  odker  grawa ;  aonie,  the 
cocoon  of  the  silk  worm ;  and  othera,  the  bark  of  die  Chn-tree  (ayn.  of  Bnb), 
the  Brouaonettia. 

Ska  Cfte,  or  Crtq>e  Pi^per. 

This  paper  is  brought  from  among  the  mountaina  of  Nanking,  in  tbe  pronnee  of 
Kwang  Se. 

In  ipring,  during  the  first  and  second  moons,  they  take  the  bark  of  a  tree  called 
Rnh-muh  {Brouaonettia  Papyrtfera)^  and  having  pounded  it,  throw  it  into  a  atoiae 
reservoir  of  pure  water,  where  they  leave  it  to  steep  till  it  is  fit  for  uae.  They  then 
take  it  out  with  the  sediment,  and  pouring  into  it  cow-skin  glue,  boiled  with  water, 
stir  all  together.  Taking  up  this  mixture  with  a  mould  of  bambu  screen  of  die 
size  required,  they  put  it  out  into  the  sun  to  dry,  and  it  becomes  crape  pi^r. 

The  Chinese  paper  called  touch-paper  (or  paper  fuel)  is  made  at  the  village  call- 
ed Peih  Keang,  a  few  miles  from  Canton,  of  the  variety  of  bambu  called  Lang. 

At  the  beginning  of  summer,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  moons,  tbe  young 
fprouts  of  the  bambu  are  cut  off  just  as  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  grow,  and, 
having  been  beaten  fiat,  are  thrown  into  a  lime-pit  to  steep  for  about  a  month. 
They  are  then  taken  out,  washed  clean,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  After  which,  tbey  9jv 
pounded  smidl,  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  laid  np.  The  kernel  of  the  Longan  fruit 
(Dimocarpus  longan)  is  also  used,  being  pounded  small,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  pass- 
ed like  fiour  through  a  sieve.  When  making  the  paper,  this  powder  is  put  into 
dean  water,  stirred  about,  then  taken  up  with  a  mould  made  of  bambn  screen, 
and  the  water  left  to  run  off.  It  is  afterwards  applied  to  a  heated  wail  to  dry, 
and  the  paper  is  then  complete. 

For  coarser  or  finer  paper,  a  coarser  or  finer  mould  is  used. 

The  person  who  made  the  drawings  says,  the  bambu  is  cut  into  lengtha  of 
about  three  feet,  tied  up  into  bundles  of  seventeen  each,  and  pat  into  running 
water,  where  it  stays  six  months.  It  is  then  put  (in  the  same  bundles)  into  pita 
made  in  the  ground,  mixed  with  quick  lime  made  from  the  shells  of  the  Venus 
Sinensis,  pressed  down  with  weights,  and  left  for  six  months  longer.  The  Iraadlea 
will  have  been  thus  soaked  for  twelve  months  :  they  are  then  taken  out,  cut  into 
short  lengths,  put  into  one  of  the  usual  Chinese  pounding  mills,  and  beaten  down 
into  pulp ;  being  stirred  occasionally,  so  as  to  present  a  new  surface  ;  about  Ibnr 
hours*  labour  will  break  it  down. 

Pits,  twelve  covids  deep  and  ten  long,  contain  2000  bundles  of  seventeen  pieces 
each,  weighing  about  24  catty,  or  32  pounds. 

Cisterns  are  about  eight  covids  long,  in  two  partitions,  two  and  six  broad,  and 
two  pailfuls  of  water  are  used  to  one  of  the  pulp. 

King  Yueu  Paper, 

During  the  fourth  moon,  at  the  close  of  spring  and  commencement  of  summer 
the  bambu  shoots  are  cut  off  at  the  length  of  three  or  four  covids,  (14-625  inches.) 
and  the  sixe  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and  then  thrown  into  a  lime-pit  to  steep  Ibr 
about  a  month.  They  are  then  taken  up,  washed  clean,  and  bleached  every  day 
tiU  they  are  of  the  purest  white ;  after  which,  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded 
laall,  and  passed  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  and  the  finest  and  whitest  part  of  the  pow* 
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der  taken  for  «m.    With  this  is  ned  also  tJie  best  wUte  cotton  of  Loo  Chow,  ten 
timee  bowed  (or  bolted),  and  the  very  light  cotton  which  is  uppermost  taken  for 


Rioe»water,  made  from  the  whitest  rice,  being  mixed  with  these  two  iogredients, 
the  whole  is  taken  np  with  a  mould  made  of  bambu  screen  of  the  site  required, 
nnd  then  applied  to  heated  wall  to  drj. 

This  forms  the  whitest  and  finest  King  Yaca  paper. 

The  aboTe  notes  were  accompanied  by  seven  outline  drawings,  made  in  China, 
of  the  Tarious  processes  of  manufacturing  paper  from  the  bambu,  which  drawings^ 
by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Rbbtbs,  have  been  placed  in  the  Society*^  Library. 

2. — Prepemtmg  the  Adhnitmi^  B&rtkjf  crust  ioihs  hmer  Surface  qf  Steam  Boilers, 

[From  the  Trans.  Soc.  Arts,  xlix.  pt.  2.] 

Almost  all  natural  waters  hold  in  solution  both  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  limct 
two  earthy  salts,  of  which  the  former  is  thrown  down  by  bringing  the  water  to  a 
boiling  heat,  and  the  latter  by  evaporation.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  if  the  inside 
of  a  steam-engine  boiler  be  examined,  after  having  been  in  use  for  a  few  days, 
|t  will  be  found  to  contain  muddy  water,  and  an  earthy  crust  will  be  seen  adher- 
ing to  the  iron  plates  of  which  the  vessel  is  formed.  The  rate  at  which  this 
crust  is  deposited  depends  on  the  hardness  of  the  water  employed,  that  is,  on  the 
proportion  of  the  above-mentioned  earthy  salts  which  it  contains.  This  crust  is  a 
much  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  iron  is,  and,  therefore,  a  boiler  lined  with  it, 
even  to  the  thickness  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  possesses  the  following  defects.  The 
water  which  it  contains  is  not  so  soon  brought  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  fuel  is  required  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  steam,  because 
a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  given  out  during  its  burning  is  carried  up  the  chim- 
ney and  lost.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  remove 
this  crust,  which  is  naturally  done  by  a  hammer  and  chisel ;  but  this  operation  not 
only  incurs  a  waste  of  time,  but  the  boiler  is  often  seriously  injured,  and  rendered 
leaky  by  means  of  It. 

It  has  been  found,  if  a  few  potatoes  are  thrown  into  the  boiler  when  it  is  again 
filled,  after  having  been  cleaned  out,  that  the  formation  of  crust  is  sensibly  re- 
tarded, and  that  the  adhesion  of  it  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler  is  greatly  weakened, 
so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  detached  more  speedily,  and  with  much  less  haxard. 

Another  method  of  producing  the  same  effect  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  James  Bnoronn,  of  Leeds,  druggist.  He  put  into  a  Urge  steam  boiler  be- 
tween two  and  three  gallons  of  sperm  oil  foots  ;  and  found  that,  after  eight  weeks 
eonstant  use,  the  deposit  of  cmst  was  very  small  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be 
from  the  same  water  alone,  and  also  that  the  crust  could  be  cleared  off  by  means 
of  a  common  stiff  broom.  The  application  of  oily  matters  for  this  purpose, 
^ongh  original  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bnorono,  is  not  absolutely  new ;  for  the  Soci- 
ety  have  been  informed  by  one  of  their  members,  that  he  has  known  an  iron  boil- 
er using  Thames  water  preserved  in  constant  use  for  seventeen  years  by  cleaning 
U  often,  and  smearing  the  inside  with  oU  or  tallow  after  each  cleaning. 

The  Society,  however,  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  neither  of  the  above  methods 
are  in  common  use,  and  have,  therefore,  directed  this  short  statement  to  be  pub. 
liahed  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  concern. 


Meteonhgieal  Rtgiiter. 


I^SPT.  18M. 
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I. — Notice  of  some  Ancient  Inscriptions  m  the  Characters  of  the  Alia* 
habad  Column.     By  B.  H.  Hooobon,  Esq,  Resident  in  Nepal. 

[In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  28th  Hay,  1834.] 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  in   No.  27  of  the  Journal  on  the 
AOahabad  Column,  and,  more  particularly,  to  the  note  at  the  foot  of 
page  116,  I  hasten  to  inform  you,  that  some  8  or  10  years  ago,  I  sent 
to  the  Asiatic  Society  drawings  and  descriptions  of  a  column,  and  in- 
scription, which  I  found  in  the  Tanu  of  zillah  Sarun,half  way  between 
the  town  of  Bettiah  and  the  river  Gandac,  west  and  a  little  north  of 
Bettiah,  and  very  near  to  the  Nepal  frontier.    There  is  a  similar  pillar* 
and  simUarly  inscribed,  close  to  the  high  road  from  Segonly  to  Patna ; 
and  though  this  be,  I  suspect,  in  ziUah  Tirhdt,  not  Sliran,  and  though 
Stirlino  call  his  L£th,  the  Sdran  pillar,  yet  I  believe  him  to  allude  to 
the  latter  monument,  and  not  to   mine  :  because  the  latter  is  situated 
in  a  frequented  country,  and  commonly  traversed  route  to  and  from 
sundry  fiamiliar  places  ;  and  if  not  in  S&ran,  it  is,  at  least,  close  to  its 
boundary ;  whereas  the  former  stands  in  a  desert  out  of  the  way  of  all 
ordinary  routes.     At  all  events,   whether  Stirling  alluded  to  one  or 
the  other  monument,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are  two  in  north  Behir ; 
that  both  bear  inscriptions  of  an  identical  character  with  your  No.  1  ; 
and  that  both  columns  resemble  in  size  and  shape  the  Allahabad  one» 
and  that  of  FiRoz  Shah.     I  possess   likewise  an  inscription,  procured 
from  the  Sitgar  territories,  written  in  the  very  same  character.    When 
therefore  we  consider  the  wide    diffusion  over  all  parts  of  India  of 
these  alphabetical  signs,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  their  derivation  firom 
Deva  N^ari,  and  the  inference  is  equally  worthy  of  attention  that  the 
2ci 
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language  te  Sanecrit.  I  use  the  words  Deva  N6gar$  and  Sanscrit  ia 
the  largest  sense,  and  mean  thereby,  the  language  and  literal  sym- 
bols of  the  learned  Hindus ;  for,  yon  know,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  existing  Deva  N£gar£  and  Sanscrit  be  the  primitive  types,  or,  only 
the  last  results  of  refinement  of  older  forms.  The  learned  among  the 
Hindus,  so  far  as  I  know,  adhere  to  the  former  opinion,  and  insist 
that  all  the  Bh4shas  and  their  written  characters,  are  derimtiyes  from 
the  primitive  and  perfect  types,  viy.  Sanscrit  and  Deva  Nilgart.  And, 
with  reference  to  the  variety  of  alphabetical  signs,  which  are  daily 
being  discovered  by  us,  the  common  assertion  of  the  Pandits  of  bo& 
the  Brahmanical  and  Bauddha  faiths  is  particularly  worthy  of  obeer- 
vation.  They  say  that  there  are.  or  were,  no  less  than  64  Bh4shaB, 
each  with  its  appropriate  alphabet,  derived  from  Sanscrit.  Now,  tiiopgh 
the  round  number,  64,  should  probably  be  received  with  a  grain  of 
reserve,  yet  the  many  new  varieties  (so  to  speak)  of  Deva  Nigarf. 
which  we  have  discovered  in  the  last  10  years,  obviously  drawn  fhm 
that  type,  tend  to  confine  the  general  truth  of  what  the  Pandits  assert; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  warrant  the  expectation  that  we  shall  find  many 
more  yet,  as  well  as  countenance  such  presumptions  as  that  your  Noi. 
1  and  2  are  essentially  the  same,  and  that  bpth  are  essentiaUy  IndioM, 
or  (in  the  language  of  the  Pandits,  varieties  of  the  Deva  N4gari  type. 

When  I  forwarded  the  drawing  of  the  Matkiah  pillar,  (for  so  it  is 
called  by  the  neighbouring  peasants,)  with  copy  of  the  inscription  upon 
it,  to  Dr.  Wilson,  I  noticed  the  resemblance  of  the  letters  to  those  of 
Tibet,  as  well  as  that  of  the  couchant  lion'*'  on  the  top  of  the  mono- 
meat  to  the  effigies  of  the  same  animal,  forming  the  most  conmion 
sculptural  ornament  of  a  certain  class  of  temples  in  Nepal.  And  I 
observed  to  Dr.  Wilson,  that  those  circun^stances  had  led  me  to  hope 
that  some  Nepalese  Pandit  of  the  Bauddha  faith  would  have  beea 
found  capable  of  expounding  the  inscription  : — an  expectation  in  which, 
I  added,  I  had  been  disappointed.  If  you  examine  the  records  of  your 
museum,  you  will,  I  hope,  find  the  Matliiah  pillar  and  inscriptian ; 
but,  if  not,  and  I  stUl  retain  (of  which  I  am  doubtful)  copies  of  them, 
I  will  forward  them  to  you ;  and  also,  if  you  desire  it,  the  Sjgar 
inscription. 

Kathmandd,  24M  ApHi,  1834. 

I  have  just  ascertained  from  Lokram an   Upaohta,  the  Nipalesc 
Vakil,  that  there  are  three  Laths  in  North  Behar,  inscribed  with  tke 

*  Lieut.  BuaT's  BuU,  which  prowned  the  Prsy^  I^tb,  is  or  rather  ww,  I 
saipect  from  analogyi  a  lAon, 


'  . 


Jour.As.See.  Vet  .m.Pt.XJOX. 


on  iht  Mathiofk  L»tk. 
ietweett  Bettiuh  and  the,  Rivei'  QtuuUk 

i$aT4^<tflX44;  etfik^MvCoCAllV  WlMXJ'^lki&Ua  MVir-^«j! 

VX    AH<>CVV$^fUI^A'n<'r'&C«0.nnf|f£A^Mk€i  M:  X1IAlUbA)a& 
V2VAM<J«X&Cx'.i;AlV:X»U>fliifx;Af^«^  ^tof'Um.*»H  ude.  dmu  tukj 

K^htX  CI  >^61,  A  )MXii^JjgA!faiM:xiy  Ar>  d  A  li  >A  wxk4i&aa.)iiJM£nfi| 
X£)(X  X  ur>i)l  JSt  li^UxHiilXUXilXVil J.'^iMil^Jb^llWlrVf  »A  44iMM/&4/ 
AX|6  Ur.i:  C«V  (♦«4ll6X4  VK*  V^M^  J^XXA'U  C  >X/ 4  >KI^U-i*Vl»WrA» 

>gii?iiii>^gi,A>H,i»ii;  I  ^X  41>  vX  )l  cjCu  o  g>fx  1  >x  >uiliixnnc«a 

V^Mi  kl>>4X(<HlA'«^404*^^iU9l4AvVui  Ci>YXlMIf  C4'U  bu  t*XL 
lVil»l:•X|•uJ''i|rn-eAV«)l'l0^kE■Ail^••X<fM^t4V6-•UUo|Ix* 

1-X:•XV4-XU<XlV^oWliX<:XM>«r€V«-HV•f£OMj?kb^i'$^V«rH«Ml' 
X.-XViGli-l-c X:X&)M;i&X8^|vtfl  ^-fJlUlr-^'  '^tf^l^hftt   _ 

lUiVUX-FlX^bJV^ri^SpXo^yi^.X'^tClXf^.d^V'XIIIJ'ln^ 

/C30>VA)l4Aei^UTnX'A-«'Vrrb4AlftXeUeibM*(rAA,l-Ll>A-46«A4)&_ 
Will  M  bX&AXt  8U16A^gUit Jxi4P/<XA>lUXliMil£»4tiXitif>JAAtAi  J-Xatfi 


MiV*'^AX<»tl'4AliiX^6»tM^<t-'fc  biU>X.i:A^'VXXi»A)l4X  4r» 
UA4dX>-|iUA4$Ai>M^XJl/'CM>MJ|A0Xx<«-<  .^/^CX-Xr  >4«^ 


^re  truest  n^  t.fv  tka^   t^ernan. 


!■  '  ^iik'St^    -     in  4k9  Characters  ofihe  AUdkahad  Cohmn.  !t8d^ 

charBcter  No.  l/aha/tee^k^bre^  U  D^g6p;"  of  hehii^h^ridal  Banddha 
mansolettm  and  tMaple",  in  the' same  region.    ' "    '  •  ^'     '^ '    ' 


«M]«l4lrl^R^b1l,>ii^(^-Arahr&j.Malia  Dthrk,  district  of  MajhdUelh' 
'V^A^JPMNfnof  tBeCtialEiA-  and  It  lua  noi  lioti 


•;s;^,'?*^f^^  h.%;^^Jk^t^  <>.V^i>«t^P«».  the^wn  pf-Bj ttia^i «<)[ -th%;n  . 

GahdaJD.'.eifflitor  ten  miles  (perhaps  morq)  :vest,  and  a  little  north,  of, 
•  TOttmlk  ijf9rn:  '  It  has  a  Hon.    Ifihd  that  'liiy  copy    of  the  MathiaK 

y/lif^  'JS^Xlm.^.:'9^^M  ,^»^fw«9  ^^  iM«rii|tibnp  to  .be  teke^frc^a't  -  i  :  ': 

*  7  nave  likewise  directed  a  drawing  to  he  made  of  the  Kesriah  mound, 

*  which  is  knd(HLl>tedfy  A  Bkuddha  D^g6p'  or  Ohaitya,  and  sach  alao  is 
9\dNM4(u|K99lHf^  Ippf « > ;  Tbenre  fU^  ^Ar<^#.  ;of  th^ftiiia  thiA  ,v«Uey .  * 

y.^lJftV.^^^^  r^  ..^^.  ;j|-^^^;i  2;^!^  /iwmp/wiiV '%  Jas.  PaiKSBP.  Sec  S(C.  " 

fllttce  writing  the  above,  Mr.   HobosoKhas  fiaVot^ed  me  With   a 
native  drawing  of  the  column  near  Bettiah,  which  is  engraved  as  figure 
-,,2«f  PJat^  ?CXjVJt;.apd  a  pO|ijr  of  the  inscription  it  bears  is  giyen.a*  *-    • 
[^''fengi^Wi^W  )^^  wcariojr  of  the  copy  from'  the  MS.  hi«;^  '  T* 

^ViSS^^^^by  direftil  tBXAdtination,  bat  the  hative  •engrWer,  to  save    '  ^*  ^'* 
spti^^hai  m^^9imki»Ay<si»tM  ba  4he-  wliole  tex«  oonanionBly.  so  thafc^  ' :     * 
it  does  not  sbe^jT/the  «ommisncement-  el  eaoh  line  McoFdiag  to  tha.  . 
Q«mBnak  ,  Tlu^  defect  I  have  endeavoaned  to  remedy  by  placing  amaU . 
.  fismres  to  mark  the  beffinning  of  the  lines,  as  it  was  hardly  worth  while  . .    .   . 
to  ftsehgraVe  the  whole  plate. 
^  '*  Vhtfehiraeter  of  this^insferlptibn  Wari  atf  once  of  course  recJogniidS  to 
|t<Jb<e<tbe(*^i^.  as  thttt'^C/^jbks'MlBbtib^  edkimn  and  Eaiioz*^  h6th.  .Tbb: 
»^J^]^3K|ycd  of  each  p|ii?^]ph  was  abo  soon  pei'ceived  ^  tLgre€  with    ;  • 
|yv4h6x«©Bcimen  given  at  the  foot  of  Plate  V.  of  the  present  vohune— t^  ^. , 

*  W^7y^c6ifinuiiig  e'^en '  fur^iw  five  letter^  there'  mft-k^,"   ' 
*^*^A**itin^gi'lri  sA  th*^^ ttnmerbto  cases  where th6  Ydriatoeettrd.' tcf 

JiVi^ /%.*  w-.#--*s.,- r  .•     .'  f '  ■'  .  *    ,  •.  *       m^^      r*i*'*     * 

,    Tha  trifling, ifariations  which  may  be  perceivpd  in  one  or  wo  ot  uie 
'^   reSngs  Jrf&is  sentence,  which  may 'be  supposed  to  W  sohie  foniuWJ   ' 
*lfiS&Voeitibii/  wi  ^iden^  attnbu'table  Co  eftrors  of  tmkscriptbrf;  S !  »• 
'    UpoQ  /::atofefaU^  ^tAfaamg  ^e:  Bfeitiah  inscription  WitU"  ^him  .tJf : 

I       « 


Iff     ..».•..        ..r.    .  *' 


I      ...    .. 
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Allahabad  and  Delhf,  with  a  view  to  find  any  other  words  which  might 
be  common  either  to  two  or  to  all  three  of  them,  I  was  led  to  a  most 
important  discovery ;  namely,  that  all  three  inscriptiont  are  idenHeoBf 
the  same.  Thns,  the  whole  of  the  Bettiah  inscription  ts  contaiMd 
verbatim  in  that  of  Fbroz'b  Lith,  published  in  four  consecutive  plaUs. 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches:  and  all  that  remains 
of  the  Allahabad  inscription  can  with  equal  facility  be  traced  in  ^ 
same  plates,  with  exception  of  the  five  short  lines  at  the  bottom,  which 
appear  to  bear  a  local  import.  The  last  eleven  lines  of  the  eagf  in- 
scription of  the  obelisk  of  Delhi  have  indeed  no  coonterpart  in  tiie 
other  two  ;  but  this  may  be  also  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  corre- 
sponding lines  of  these  two  texts,  which  happen  to  be,  on  them,  the  final 
and  nethermost  portion  of  the  sculpture. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  agreement  of  the  three  inscrip- 
tions, I  have  added  to  Plate  XXIX.,  since  it  has  been  engraved,  margi- 
nal references,  to  point  out  the  corresponding  sheets  of  the  Delhi  inscrip- 
tion. I  have  also  marked  all  the  variations,  omissions,  and  redun- 
dances that  occurred  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  texts,  omitting 
only  the  mere  errors  of  vowel  marks,  the  correction  of  which  woold 
have  confused  the  already  painful  closeness  of  the  writing.  Consi- 
dering that  the  Bettiah  inscription  was  taken  down  by  a  native  artisk, 
the  errors  of  copying  do  not  appear  to  be  very  numerous.  There 
are  more  considerable  discrepancies  found  on  collating  the  Allahabad 
transcript  of  Lieut.  Burt,  with  the  original  from  Delhi,  owing  no 
doubt  to  its  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  Delhi  sculpture  remained  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  preservation, 
when  it  was  first  discovered  and  examined  by  the  English.  It  secmi 
moreover  to  have  been  most  carefully  taken  down  by  Captain  Hoars. 

On  referring  to  my  former  note  on  the  Allahabad  oolnmii  it 
vnll  be  remarked,  that  most  of  the  anomalous  letters,  which  I  had 
thrown  out  of  the  classification  of  this  alphabet  in  Plate  V.,  are,  on  com- 
parison with  the  other  texts,  now  reduced  into  simple  and  known 
forms.  A  few  other  remarks  that  occurred  on  passing  my  eye  carelully 
over  the  whole  three  inscriptions,  may  perhaps  help  in  determiniag 
the  value  of  some  of  the  letters. 

1 .  I  asserted  on  that  occasion  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  com- 
pound letters  : — several  very  palpable  instances  however  occur  in  the 
Bettiah  inscription,  of  double  letters  substituted  for  two  single  ones 
in  the  Delhi  column.     These  are  as  foUows : 

In  the  fourth  line  of  the  Bettiah  version  ±  is  found  to  be  sabsti- 
tuted  for  DX  of  the  Delhi  text.     In  the  first  line  the  same  substitatxiD 
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ia  made,  with  the  addition  of  one  of  the  vowel  marks,  Jj  for  (X*  la 
the  eleventh  line  4  occurs  for  £J,;  in  the  thirteenth,  1  for  IX  : 
in  the  28th,  we  find  4f  taking  the  place  of  X^  :  and  the  same  con- 
tracted form  occurs  also  in  the  Allahabad  version  (vide  scheme  of  Al- 
phabet, Plate  y.)  The  commonest  double  letter  however  in  both  these 
two  texts  is  {,  which  corresponds  with  XX  of  the  original  or  Delhi 
column. 

Other  contractions  of  less  certainty  may  be  remarked  in  the  body 
of  the  inscriptions  :  for  instance,  ^f  for  b+  ;  0€  for  flO  ;  t  ^or  ++. 
It  is  probable  also  that  ft  and  |( ,  are  contractions  of  ^X  and  bA  • 
though  this  is  not  borne  out,  like  the  others,  by  actual  example  of  the 
separated  letters. 

2.  From  the  frequent  and  almost  exclusive  occurrence  of  X  as  the 
secondary  consonant  in  the  above  enumeration  of  double  letters,  as 
well  as  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  the  corresponding  letter  of 
the  Gya  alphabet  (No.  2,  see  Plate  VI.)»  I  think  a  strong  probability 
is  established  that  this  letter  is  equivalent  to  y  or  ^  of  the  Deva 
Nigari  alphabet. 

The  other  subjoined  letter  has  a  great  analogy  to  the  Sanscrit  "W. 
The  letter,  with  which  these  two  are  most  frequently  united,  may  with 
equal  probability,  be  set  down  as  equivalent  to  the  Deva  N£gari  8,  W ; 
whence  the  compounds  may  be  pronounced  to  be  ^  and  9,  the  two 
perhaps  of  most  common  occurrence  in  the  Sanscrit  language. 

3.  The  letters  A  and  ^  are  found  to  be  frequently  interchange- 
able in  the  inscriptions ;  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  V  and  "W  of 
the  Nagari  alphabet,  and  strengthening  the  assumption  just  made.  I 
and  \r  are  also  very  commonly  confounded,  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  are  the  same  letter.  The  triangle  (No.  28  of  the 
alphabet  in  Plate  V.)  of  the  Delhi  inscription,  is  invariably  repre- 
sented by  the  half-moon  letter  D  (No.  13)  in  the  Bettiah  lith.  and 
therefore  the  former  may  be  erased  from  the  alphabet :  the  anomaly 
of  the  same  character,  shaped  like  the  letter  V,  proves  on  comparison 
to  be  the  same  letter  as  the  foregoing. 

4.  The  letter  JH  (No.  14  of  the  alphabet)  is  very  commonly  omitted 
in  the  Lith  of  Bettiah,  especially  when  it  occurs  before  No.  24.  This 
character  also  is  subject  to  no  vowel  inflections ;  its  variations  of  form 
though  numerous  prove  to  be  merely  accidental. 

5.  In  the  Delhi  text  as  printed  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  the  words 
are  separated  from  each  other,  according  to  the  European  fashion. 
This  circumstance  is  of  great  consequence,  (especially  as  it  is  not  ob- 
servable in  the  other  two  transcripts,)  because  it  enables  us  to  form 
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tome  notion  of  the  terminationa  md  inflections  of  tbe  words.  Tint 
where  we  perceive  an  inBtance,  (and  many  soch  occur,)  of  five  or  nx 
consecutive  words  ending  in  the  same  letters,  we  may  furly  preaotM 
them  to  be  connected  in  case  and  gender,  like  the  long  compooad 
epithet  of  the  second  inscription  described  by  Dr.  Mill,  (p.  260.) 

6.  The  characters  most  often  forming  the  termination  of  words  ia 
the  Delhi  text,  are  t  and  X  >  o^  both  of  which  upwards  of  40  in- 
stances  occur.  Next  ^  to  them  in  frequency »  come  Xi  V*"^^^* 
about  20  of  each:  then  ]  and  3.  y  and  ^,  about  adosenesch: 
the  other  letters  are  comparatively  rare  as  finals.  It  may  be  remariied* 
that  the  vowel  inflection,  which  has  been  set  down  as  ^  is  siBzed  to 
most  of  the  final  consonants,  -affording  another  argument  in  fiver  ci 
the  language  being  Sanscrit. 

7  •  The  order  in  which  the  inscription  should  be  read  is  wros^f 
given  in  Captain  Hoaba's  plates,  where  he  makea  the  east  poHi<m 
fc^ow  that  of  the  north.  That  the  north  is  the  proper  commenoement 
is  proved  by  its  being  the  uppermost  of  the  Allahabad  oolamn  ;  tkes 
foUow  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east  respectively. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  first 
eight  lines  of  the  Allahabad  L&th  inscription  include  to  the  third  letter 
19th  line,  Plate  X.,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii.  They  are  h^e  cat  off  bj 
the  Persian  inscription.  The  following  half  line,  partially  dipped  oo  ths 
upper  8ur£sce  of  the  letters,  begins  with  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  fosr- 
teenth  line,  Plate  XIII.  of  Delhi.  The  next  three  lines  finish  the  8une 
plate ;  but  three  letters  are  missing  firom  the  beginning  of  amh  line 
(owing  probably  to  the  peeling  of  the  stone). 

The  three  following  lines  (13,  14,  15,)  correspond  with  the  com- 
mencement  of  Plate  XII.,  and  also  with  the  uppermost  part  of  die 
Bettiah  inscription  in  the  present  plate ;  the  three  or  four  initial  letters 
of  each  line  are  here  also  cut  off  by  some  accident. 

Line  20  of  Allahabad  begins  with  the  sixth  letter  of  Plate  XI.  of 
Delhi,  and  the  detached  portions  of  the  neighbouring  lines  may  essOy 
be  found  in  their  respective  places. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  Bettiah  inscription  (which  should  oaoe 
fint  in  the  order  of  reading),  one  circumstance  tends  veiy  lA^h 
to  perplex  the  comparison  with  that  of  Delhi,  which  is,  that  inm 
the  last  letter  of  the  20th  line  onwards,  the  native  copyist  (at 
least  I  imagine  the  fault  must  be  his)  has  transposed  every  half  line  of 
the  text,  jiiauang  first  what  by  the  Delhi  column  should  be  the  ^  ^ 
of  each  line.  This  defect  I  have  attempted  to  correct  by  placing  inter" 
mediate  figures  over  the  first  letter  of  each  transposed  passage :  thoa,  tfao 
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order  of  the  figures  being  now  in  the  engraving  12,  IS^.  13»  14|,  14» 
&c.,  the  order  In  which  the  text  should  be  read  to  make  it  agree  with 
the  Delhi  text  is,  12,  13,  IS^,  14,  14^,  and  so  on  in  the  natural  pro- 
gression of  the  figures. 

These  circumstances  prove  how  very  important  has  been  the  dis- 
covery of  the  identity  of  the  three  inscriptions ;  for  when  to  the  numer- 
ous errors  of  copying,  is  superadded  the  perplexing  transposition  in  a 
complicated  manner  of  one  half  of  the  inscription  now  before  us,  we  may 
readily  imagine  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  it  would  have  pre- 
sented to  a  translator,  even  had  he  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
alphabet  and  language !  The  case  is  now  very  much  altered,  and  those 
who  have  the  desire  to  signalize  their  learning  and  ingenuity  by  decy- 
phering  the  purport  of  the  document,  may  go  to  work  with  perfect  con* 
fidence,  that  by  collation  of  the  three  manuscripts,  he  can  provide  him- 
self with  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original  type.  Whoever  also  undertakes 
to  make  a  facsimile  of  the  other  inscriptions  stated  by  Mr.  Hodgson  to 
exist  in  Behar  and  Nepal,  should  have  a  copy  of  the  corrected  version 
before  him,  that  he  may  note  the  variations  as  he  proceeds. 

Of  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  singular  columns  erected  at  pla- 
ces so  distant  from  each  other  as  Delhi,  Allahabad,  Bettiah  and  Patna, 
all  bearing  precisely  the  same  inscription  (as  far  as  the  unknown  charac- 
ter is  concerned) ,  I  will  not  venture  to  ofier  any  speculations.    Whether 
tbey  mark  the  conquests  of  some  victorious  raji  ; — whether  they  are  as 
it  were  the  boundary  pillars  of  his  dominions  ; — or  whether  they  are  of 
a  religious  nature,  bearing  some  important  text  from  the  sacred  vo- 
lumes of  the  Bauddhists  or  Brahmins,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved 
by  the  discovery  of  the  language,  and  consequently  the  import  these 
curious  monuments    are   intended   to   convey.     The  new  (bcXa  now 
brought  to  light,  will  I  hope  tend  to  facilitate  this  object,  especially  the 
discovery  of  the  double  letters  which,  added  to  the  mode  of  forming  the 
vowels,  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  alphabet  is  a  modification  of  Deva 
N£gari>  and  the  language  Sanscrit*,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

*  After  sesding  the  abore  to  the  press,  I  was  favored  with  aa  interesting  eommnnl- 
catton  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stbvenson,  a  dittinguiahed  OrieBtalitt,weU  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Mabarastra  Grammar,  on  the  Ancient  Ineeriptioae  in  the  Cavei  of  CarH, 
which  is  inserted  as  Art.  IV.  of  the  present  number.  Althongh  I  am  not  prepared  to 
confirm  in  toto  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Stb Vinson's  alphabet,  since  when  applied  to  the  Al- 
lahabad inscription,  it  does  not  convert  the  context  into  intelligible  Sanscrit, — it  is  most 
■atisfaetory  to  And  that  many  of  his  equivalents  for  the  ancient  letters  are  the  same  as 
thoae  to  which  the  discovery  of  the  doable  letters  above  described  has  led  myself ;  afford- 
ing thus,  a  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  their  being  correctly  interpreted.  Of  theee  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  s  and  the  y,  of  which  we  may  now  be  quite  certain.  One 
inoTO  eHbrt  by  a  competent  Pandit,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  STsysNsoN's  labours,  will 
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III. — Second  Note  on  the  BhiUd  Inseryaion.   Bf  the  same. 

An  original  facsimile  of  the  inscription  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhflsi. 
to  which  the  foregoing  note  of  Mr.  Hodgson  also  aflndes,  was  foita- 
nately  in  his  own  keeping,  and  was  transmitted  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  having  an  accurate  copy  transferred  to  copper-pkte.  Thk  has  been 
done  in  Plate  XXVIII.  with  the  greatest  care  and  fidelity,  but  still  with 
little  success  as  to  useful  result,  further  than  the  certainty  now  acquired 
that  its  character  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  AUahabad  column  No.  2, 
which  from  the  circumstance  of  its  occurrence  on  all  the  gold  Eanoaj 
coins,  we  may  properly  distinguish  by  the  title  of  "  Kanooj  Nigaii." 
There  is  however  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  more  ancient  dii- 
racter,  so  much  so  that  the  period  of  its  sculpture  might  seem  to  form 
an  intervening  link,  in  the  history  of  the  two  alphabets. 

None  of  our  orientalists  have  yet  been  able  to  make  any  thing  d 
the  Bhilsa  or  Sanchf  inscription,  although  they  are  far  from  abtadon- 
ing  their  attempts  to  decypher  it.  I  am  perhaps  to  blame  in  ezhibidng 
it  prematurely  to  the  world  before  it  has  been  read,  but  I  jostifj 
myself  in  the  reflection,  that  the  more  it  becomes  known  the  better 
chance  have  we  of  a  solution  of  the  enigma.  We  may  find  duplictte 
and  triplicate  versions  of  part  or  the  whole  in  other  places,  as  in  the 
remarkable  example  just  brought  to  notice,  and  may  thus  correct 
dubious  forms  and  render  eflk:ed  ones  legible.  As  the  present  inscrip- 
tion was  a  facsimile  taken  by  compressing  the  paper  on  the  sorfoce  of 
the  stone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  exhibiting  every  impresaoB 
precisely  as  it  exists  there  ;  but  every  slight  chip  or  flaw  is  also  made 
manifest,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  true  letters  may  thus  be  rendered  im- 
perfect. On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  very  authentic,  and  oolj 
difficult  to  read  from  the  rude  execution  of  the  stone-cutter's  chisel. 

This  inscription,  it  is  known,  belongs  to  a  Bauddha  edifice.  A  fev 
months  since  Dr.  Spilsburt  sent  us  a  native  drawing  of  the  scolptuc 
on  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  same  monument,  which  pats  the 
matter  beyond  doubt ;  for  it  represents  the  consecration  of  the  cludtyn  or 
dehgope  by  a  procession  of  nobles,  priests,  and  votaries.  Thii  corioa 
drawing  is  engraved  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XXVII.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  some  amateur  artist  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  spot,  and  bring  icwij 
accurate  drawings  of  the  whole  details  of  this  highly  interesting  o^ 

doubtiess  unravel  the  whole  mysterf  of  the  pillar  inflcriptioii.  It  might,  perkapi,  ^ 
deemed  by  some  more  pradent  to  malce  this  attempt  before  publishing  thepm'*' 
notice ;  but,  it  is  precisely  because  I  have  not  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  Su- 
scrit  myself,  that  I  desire  to  make  known  generally  the  progress  and  results  of  forti* 
itous  discoveries,  which  may  be  of  service  to  others  in  their  inveatifatioD  of  tks  is* 
•cription.    J.  P. 
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of  antiquity.     One  addition  to  its  elucidation  chance  has  enabled  me 

to  contribute. 

The  late  Mr.  S.  V.  St  act  picked  up  at  auction  some  original  sketch- 
es of  architectural  monuments  incentral  India,  signed  "  Robbuck,  1819." 
Most  of  them  are  without  any  memorandum  to  explain  to  what  monu- 
ments they  belong :  but  one  of  them  fortunately  bears  the  title  "  Plan  of 
the  Jain  or  Buddhaic  Building  at  Sanchee  Kanikh^ra,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Betwa  near  Bhils&,  called  '  Sas  buhoo  ka  Bit t ha.'  **  From 
the  hand  writing  I  should  judge  that  the  sketch  must  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Dr.  Ybld,  apparently  for  the  guidance  of  some  person 
about  to  visit  the  spot,  probably  Captain  Fbll.  I  have  introduced  the 
plan  and  elevation  in  Plate  XXXI.  as  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to 
the  preceding  plates.  Some  of  the  marginal  notes  are  worthy  of  being 
transcribed : 

"In  visiting  this  place,  remember  also  to  inquire  for  some  buildings 
at  a  place  called  Jhinneah  kapuhar,  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Oody- 
gtri."  "  There  is  also  an  unfinished  figure  of  a  horse  and  a  recumbent 
figure  on  an  adjacent  hill  in  the  direction  marked  M."  "  The  arrow 
H  points  in  the  direction  of  Oodygiri,  where  there  is  a  rock  with  some 
curious  sculpture,  and  apparently  the  quarry  whence  the  stone  of  the 
present  building  was  derived." 

"  K  points  to  a  temple  containing  an  image  of  Buddha. 

L,  to  another  of  a  similar  nature,  200  yards  off. 

N,  to  a  smaller  temple. 

A  is  the  site  of  a  pedestal  imbedded  in  a  square  basement :  near  which 
lie  the  broken  parts  of  a  large  image. 

B,  B,  and  B  are  three  images  of  Buddha  within  the  enclosure. 

C  is  a  standing  figure,  with  a  smaller  figure  having  curly  hair,  on 
his  left  hand  :  resting  on  an  elephant  on  the  right. 

D  is  a  large  broken  pillar,  the  sum  of  the  pieces  exclusive  of  the 
capital,  forming  originally  a  single  stone,  measure  31  feet  10  inches." 

Whether  or  not  this  sketch  was  prepared  for  Captain  E.  Fbll,  it  agrees 
precisely  with  the  description  published  by  him  in  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal of  11th  July,  1819.  This  account  has  not  appeared  in  any  work 
of  a  more  permanent  nature,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Erskinb  in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Bauddha  monuments  of  India,  in  the  Bombay 
Transactions.  I  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  reprinting  it  from 
BucKiNOHABc's  JouTual,  and  if  hereafter  I  am  favored  with  any  further 
drawings  of  the  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  they  shall  be  added 
to  the  present  plates.  Captain  Fbll  talks  of  '  numerous  inscriptions/ 
especially  one  which  gives  the  date  of  the  erection ,  in  Samvat  1 8,  or  40  B«  C. 
2b 
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This  point  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  a  facsimile  of  the  document 
before  it  can  be  credited.  If  it  were  possible  to  perforate  the  struc- 
ture without  injury,  some  coins  might  probably  be  found  deposited  in 
the  interior  which  would  better  serve  to  determine  its  antiquity. 

JDeteriptum  qf  am  ancient  and  remarkable  Monument,  near  Bkited, 

On  the  table-land  of  a  detached  hill,  distant  from  Bhils£  four  miles  and  a  half, 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  is  an  ancient  fabric,  of  a  hemispherical  form,  built 
of  thin  layers  of  free-stone,  in  the  nature  of  steps,  without  any  cement,  and  to  all 
appearance  solid  ;  the  outside  of  which  has  been  faced  throughout  with  a  coat  of 
chunain  mortar,  four  inches  thick  ;  most  of  this  still  remains  in  perfect  preserra- 
tion,  but  in  one  or  two  places  a  small  portion  has  been  washed  away  by  the  rain. 

The  monument  (for  such  I  shall  term  it)  is  strengthened  by  a  buttress  of  stoae 
masonry,  12  feet  high  and  7  broad,  aU  around  the  base,  the  measured  circumfier- 
enoe  of  which  is  554  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  superior  surface  is  35  feet,  the 
ascent  to  which  is  easy  by  the  assistance  of  the  projections  of  the  different  layers. 
Originally  it  was  crowned  with  a  cupola,  supported  by  piUars ;  but  the  cupola  is 
now  split,  and  lies,  as  well  as  the  pillars,  on  the  top.  A  line  drawn  from  any 
giyen  point  of  the  base  to  the  centre  of  the  crown  measures  112  feet. 

The  weight,  together  with  the  age  and  extent  of  the  structure,  has  forced  a 
portion  of  the  buttress  to  jut  out  and  gi?e  way,  by  which  I  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  fully  determining  that  no  cement  has  been  used  in  the  interior  of  it. 

From  the  different  buildings  near  it  baring  fallen  into  decay,  whilst  this  stands 
entire,  together  with  its  immense  extent,  which  would  rather  aid  dilapidation  than 
otherwise,  I  am  induced  strongly  to  suspect  (enforced  by  the  general  impression 
the  structure  made  upon  me  whilst  examining  it,  and  an  aperture  appearing  in 
erery  representation  of  the  monument,  sculptured  in  the  different  compartmenti 
of  the  gate-ways,  and  even  on  detached  stones),  that  it  is  supported  by  internal 
piUars.  If  so,  apartments  undoubtedly  exist  within,  highly  interesting^  and 
worthy  of  being  further  examined.  Indeed  when  you  Tiew  so  large  a  mass  of 
itone,  placed  in  such  neat  order,  without  any  cement  in  the  interstices,  it  must 
forcibly  strike  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  inner  supporters  were  re- 
quisite to  its  completion,  and  were  undoubtedly  used  in  the  construction. 

This  point  could  not  be  ascertained  without  much  time  and  labour,  and  would 
require  also,  I  presume,  the  acquiescence  and  countenance  of  the  Nawib  of  Rho* 
pti,  in  whose  territory  it  is  situated  ;  but  I  conceive  that  no  hesitation  wonld  be 
made  to  this  on  the  score  of  its  creating  jealousies,  as  the  monument  is  of  a  na- 
ture which  prevents  the  orthodox  Hindu  from  visiting  it,  and  the  Jainas,  as  well 
gs  every  other  class,  have  become  totally  indifferent  regarding  it. 

As  dilapidation  has  commenced,  the  ravages  of  a  few  years,  most  probably,  viU 
cause  the  whole  to  fall  into  a  mass  of  ruin,  destroying  the  inner  apartments  and 
images,  if  any,  and  thus  for  ever  depriring  the  curious  from  knowing  wliat  so  won- 
derful a  monument  of  human  genius  contains. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  granite  piUars,  10  feet  high,  distant  hem 
each  other  a  foot  and  a  half,  connected  by  parallels  also  of  granite,  of  an  elliftii?!^ 
form,  united  by  tenons,  leaving  an  area  of  12  feet  clear  of  the  base  of  the  nonm* 
a^ant,  to  which  it  striotiy  conforms. 
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At  the  east,  west,  and  north  points,  are  gate- ways,  plain  parallelograms,  the  ex- 
treme height  of  each  of  which  is  40  feet,  and  the  hreadth  within  the  perpendicu- 
Urs,  9  feet  They  all  measare  20  feet  to  the  lintels,  which  are  slightly  onrred  and 
sculptured,  with  ctrclete  of  flowers.  In  the  northern  gate-way,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal one,  the  lintel  rests  on  elephants,  four  feet  in  height,  richly  caparisoned, 
borne  by  a  projecting  cornice,  16  feet  from  the  case.  The  perpendiculars  are  di- 
vided  into  four  unequal  compartments ;  in  the  lower  are  statues  of  door-wardens 
in  long  loose  drapery,  the  left  hand  of  each  figure  resting  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
right  grasping  a  battle-axe  ;  their  head  dresses  are  not  unlike  the  matted-hair 
tiara  of  Hindu  devotees,  with  the  top-knot  thrown  forward. 

The  other  divisions  are  filled  as  follows  :  In  one  is  a  groupe  of  females,  some 
sitting,  others  kneeling  in  homage  to  a  tree  and  altar,  their  hands  uplifted,  and 
fiices  towards  the  tree,  their  countenances  bearing  marks  of  extreme  devotional 
fervour.  In  another,  the  principal  figure  is  a  male,  clothed  in  a  long  flowing  gar- 
ment, resembling  a  surplice,  standing  with  joined  hands,  and  in  the  act  oi  adora- 
tion to  the  tree  and  altar,  which  throughout  the  sculpture  appear  to  be  the  objects 
of  veneration.  This  male  figure  is  attended  by  females,  some  holding  umbrellaa 
over  his  head,  others  using  chowries  ;  above  these,  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  tree,  are  small  winged  figures,  making  offerings  in  censers. 

The  drapery  throughout  the  groupe  is  generally,  for  the  females,  a  long  flow- 
ing vest,  resembling  that  which  we  observe  in  Grecian  sculpture  ;  that  of  the  males, 
light  lower  garments  from  the  navel  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  tied  with  a 
knot  in  front,  and  hanging  down  as  low  as  the  instep,  as  in  the  present  Indian 
mode  of  dressing.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  naked,  without  any  mark  of  a 
sacerdotal  thread  ;  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  head  dress  is  a  high  turban, 
with  plumes. 

In  another  compartment  is  a  representation  of  the  monument,  surrounded  by 
figures  in  groupes,  some  standing,  others  sitting  cross-legged,  others  bowing,  all 
with  joined  hands,  and  in  the  act  of  worship.  On  the  monument,  and  resting  on  a 
square  pedestal,  are  three  layers  jutting  out  beyond  each  other,  crowned  by  a  lofty 
umbrella,  supported  by  small  winged  figures,  naked,  their  hands  joined,  and  heada 
covered  with  numerous  serpent  hoods. 

On  entering  the  different  gate-ways,  is  seen  a  statue  of  Buddha,  as  large  as  life, 
floated  cross-legged  on  a  throne,  which  is  supported  by  lions  couchant ;  the  back 
of  the  image  rests  against  the  buttress,  and  has  attendants  on  both  sides  using 
chauris.  All  of  these  are  much  mutilated,  and  one  is  removed  and  thrown 
across  the  area. 

The  perpendiculars  of  the  western  gate-way,  are  also  divided  into  four  unequal 
compartments  ;  in  the  lower  are  statues  of  door-keepers,  one  of  whom  is  armed  with 
a  mace  :  his  head  dress,  a  helmet,  without  visor  or  plumes ;  another  division  is  filled 
with  groupes  of  figures  sitting  cross-legged,  and  standing,  their  hands  joined,  and 
all  paying  high  homage  to  the  sacred  tree  and  ahar.  In  another  is  a  small  convex 
body  in  a  boat,  the  prow  of  which  is  a  lion*s  head,  and  the  stem  the  expanded  tail 
of  a  fish,  over  which  is  suspended  a  long  cable.  In  the  boat  are  three  male  figures, 
two  of  whom  are  rowing,  and  the  third  holding  an  umbrella  over  the  convex.  The 
vessel  is  in  an  open  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest ;  near  it  are  figures  swimming 
and  endeavouring  by  seizing  piles,  &c.  to  save  themselves  from  tinldng.  One  on  th« 
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point  of  drowning,  is  making  an  expiring  effort  to  aioend  the  side  ;  the  featnret  of 
all  fnlly  ponrtray  their  melancholy  situation. 

In  another  compartment  is  the  sacred  tree  and  altar,  svrrounded  by  groi^es  of 
fignresy  both  male  and  female,  some  beatiBg  tympans,  others  playing  cymbals, 
others  dancing  ;  the  winged  figures  before  described  attend  above  tlie  groupea. 
The  lintel  of  this  gate-way  is  borne  by  the  uplifted  hands  of  five  uncouth  dwaif 
figures,  fi?e  feet  high,  with  thick  lips  and  flat  noses,  their  hair  curly,  and  hafing 
large  protuberant  bellies,  appearing  as  if  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  beneath 
the  immense  burthen  they  are  supporting  ;  in  short,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive sculpture  more  expressive  of  feeling  than  this. 

A  representation  of  the  grand  monument  fills  another  compartment  of  one  of 
the  perpendiculars.   (See  plate  xxvii.) 

The  eastern  gate -way  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  others,  with  door-waidens 
armed  with  maces.  Two  of  the  compartments  in  each  perpendicular  comprise  a 
procession  leaving  the  gates  of  a  city  in  progress  to  the  tree  and  altar,  near  which 
is  a  human  being,  his  hands  strongly  corded  above  the  wrists,  and  held  by  another. 
The  procfssion  consists  of  horsemen,  footmen,  elephants,  and  short-bodied  eats, 
drawn  by  horses :  the  latter  crowned  with  plumes,  all  highly  finished.  The  head- 
dress of  the  figures  seated  on  the  cars  is  the  Roman  helmet,  with  the  plumes  and 
hair.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  footmen,  armed  with  circular  shields  and  clubs, 
followed  by  a  band  of  musicians  playing  flutes.  The  head-dress  of  the  groupe  run- 
ning by  the  side  of  the  cars  differs  from  that  of  all  others,  being  a  closely- fitting 
turban  of  circular  folds,  most  exquisitely  delineated,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small 
globular  crown. 

Another  compartment  is  filled  with  figures  of  devotees  of  different  orders,  per- 
forming various  penances.  In  another  division  are  three  figures,  with  longbeardst 
(the  only  figures  of  this  description  seen  throughout  the  whole  building,)  seated  la 
a  boat  in  an  open  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  seen  various  kinds  of  sbdls,  alli- 
gators, &c.  Underneath  the  ocean,  and  as  if  supporting  it,  are  three  male  figures, 
and  one  female,  the  central  male  figure  with  uplifted  hands,  and  his  back  oatwanlsi 
the  female  in  the  act  of  pray  ing  to  him.  The  whole  of  this  groupe  are  dad  in  hng 
loose  vests,  and  the  head-dresses  of  the  males  resemble  mitres.  On  both  sides  of 
the  groupe  are  the  winged  figures,  the  tree,  and  altar. 

The  lintel  of  this  gate-way  is  supported  by  elephants,  richly  caparisoned,  and 
resting  on  projecting  horizontal  cornices. 

The  capitals  of  the  several  gate-ways  are  crowned  by  figures  of  lions,  elephants, 
naked  and  clothed  statues,  and  images  of  various  birds  and  beasts. 

On  the  south,  there  is  a  plain  entrance,  near  which  is  a  double  colonnade  of 
quadrangular  pillars,  20  feet  high,  most  curiously  set  up,  and  forming  an  almost 
oval  apartment.  Near  this  lies  a  large  obelisk,  in  circumference  nearly  equalling 
the  L^h  of  FiRoz  ^h/Ch,  near  Delhi.  On  the  part  which  is  uppermost,  I  could 
not  observe  any  inscription  ;  it  is  worked  with  a  string  of  flowers. 

At  the  door  of  the  apartment  above  mentioned,  is  the  lower  part  of  a  statue  of 
P&rswAn&th,  smaller  than  those  of  Buddha  in  the  gate-ways,  resting  on  a  throne 
which  is  supported  by  lions  couchanton  a  pedestal,  on  which  is  an  inscription,  but 
so  much  obliterated,  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  it,  although  the  few  letters  that 
partially  remain  are  Sanscrit.  Near  this  is  also  a  pillar,  14  feet  high  and  H  in 
circumference^  crowned  with  lions  and  tigers. 
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In  front  of  and  about  60  feet  from  the  eastern  gate-way,  lie  the  shafts  of  two 
obetisks,  about  10  feet  in  length,  broken  from  the  bases,  which  formed  an  en- 
trance  14  feet  in  width  ;  on  these  I  confidently  expected  to  find  an  inscription,  but 

was  disappointed. 

The  whole  has  been  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  yarying  in  distance  from  the 
monument,  from  60  to  400  feet.  It  is  12  feet  thick,  and  8  feet  high,  built  without 
cement ;  at  the  four  intermediate  points  were  gate- ways,  similar  to  but  on  a  small- 
er scale  than  those  in  the  colonnade  around  the  monument. 

The  wall  has  fallen  into  general  decay,  and  only  one  gate-way  now  remains, 
which  is  on  the  north-east. 

In  the  upper  compartments  of  the  perpendiculars  are  female  figures,  naked  and 
fettered,  supporting  on  their  heads  a  circle  divided  into  27  equal  parts  ;  there  are 
also  figures  holding  snakes,  standing  close  to  a  small  relievo  representation  of  the 
monument,  in  the  body  of  which  is  a  small  aperture.  This,  as  I  have  before  said, 
■erves  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  apartments  existing  within.  The  lintel  is 
slightly  sculptured  with  circles  of  flowers  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  others.  It 
ia  supported  by  five  uncouth  dwarf  images,  with  thick  lips,  curly  hair,  and  their 
features  expressive  of  the  immensity  of  their  burthens. 

The  upper  parallels  are  beautifully  sculptured  with  hooded  serpents,  passing 
through  them  in  spiral  wreaths.  In  that  part  of  the  outer  hall  which  is  still  en- 
tiroy  are  small  flat-roofed  apartments,  12  feet  square,  in  most  of  which  are  large 
mutilated  images  of  Buddha. 

In  a  larger  apartment,  which  stands  opposite  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  monu- 
ment, the  roof  of  which  is  flat,  and  supported  by  a  double  row  of  granite  pilasters, 
if  a  gigantic  statue,  the  profile  of  the  face  measuring  13  inches  from  the  fore-curls  to 
the  chin ;  the  nose  and  lips  are  much  disfigured,  and  both  arms  are  broken  off 
below  the  elbows.  This  appears  to  have  been  more  highly  finished  than  any  other. 
In  the  same  apartment,  on  the  right,  is  an  image  of  BrahmA,  with  the  sacerdotal 
thread,  the  front  face  mutilated  ;  the  remaining,  as  well  as  all  the  tiaras,  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  It  measures  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  throne,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  two  cobra  capellas. 

At  the  bottom,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  supporters,  which  are  diamond-cut,  are 
nlto-relievo  figures  of  the  Brahmiinical  order,  their  bodies  thrown  back  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  avoid  the  heads  of  the  serpents,  which  are  not  expanded,  but  pro- 
jecting from  under  the  throne,  and  turned  as  if  endeavouring  to  ascend  the  co- 
lumns. 

On  projecting  pedestals,  and  in  a  line  with  the  diadem,  are  small  figures  of  P^. 
sw&n&th,  cross-legged ;  another  also  crowns  the  centre.  This  is  the  only  statue 
of  the  Brahm^nical  mythology  which  I  observed  throughout  the  different  subjects 
of  sculpture.  In  a  comer  of  the  same  apartment,  is  an  image  of  Pdrswdn&th,  over 
which  are  five  expanded  serpent-hoods,  the  only  one  which  possesses  this  distin- 
guished mark. 

I  was  highly  gratified  at  finding,  on  one  of  the  pilasters,  a  Sanscrit  inscription, 
with  a  date,  which  determined  the  structure  to  have  been  completed  in  the  18th 
year  of  the  Samvat  sera,  or  40  years  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

There  are  numerous  inscriptions  on  different  parts  of  the  colonnade  around  the 
monument,  in  a  character  almost  totally  unintelligible  to  me,  though  some  of  the 
characters  are  Sanscrit.     I  have  taken  fac-similes  of  a  few. 
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About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  thic  moirameat,  uanoOier,  enet- 
\j  siinilar  to  it  in  shape,  hut  smaller,  and  built  of  free-stone,  without  any  cement, 
each  layer  closely  fitting,  and  not  projecting  oTcr  each  other  as  in  the  former ;  nei- 
ther has  this  been  covered  with  a  coat  of  mortar.  It  has  a  bnttress,  which  mes- 
■nres  round  the  base  246  feet ;  the  diameter  of  the  anperior  surfiuse,  19  feeL  It  if 
in  perfect  repair,  not  a  stone  having  fallen,  and  is  snrrounded  by  a  oolonude  of 
granite  pillars,  of  the  same  description  as  that  encompassing  the  laige  one,  giving 
a  clear  area  of  8  feet. 

Almost  every  stone  of  this  bears  an  inscription'  in  characters  similar  to  mch 
other;  there  is  no  sculpture,  nor  gate-ways,  but  numerous  stones  lie  strewed 
around  in  the  vicinity  of  both  monuments,  being  parts  of  columns,  capitili,  mati* 
lated  images  of  Buddha,  pedestals,  tablets  covered  with  sculptored  figures  of  hone- 
nen,  elephants,  lions,  and  almost  obliterated  inscriptions,  Ate.  There  is  no  re- 
■enroir  for  water,  nor  a  single  well  within  the  whole  endoture,  nor  on  ^  hill ; 
but  there  is  a  pucka  tank,  and  sereral  wells  lined  witli  masonry,  about  a  milefirom 
the  monuments,  both  of  which  are  undoubtedly  co-eVaL 

Any  antiquary,  skilled  in  research,  would  here  find  employment  and  amusemeat, 
for  some  time  ;  even  the  taking  fsc-simiies  of  the  numerous  old  Sanskrit  inscrip- 
tions that  I  obserred,  (and  more  would  perlwps  be  found  if  sought  for,)  wouU  oc- 
cupy some  days,  I  lament  exceedingly  my  want  of  sufficient  ability  in  the  art  of 
drawing,  to  do  justice  to  the  highly  finished  style  of  tile  sculptures  ;  and  abo  mj 
deficiency  in  technical  knowledge,  and  in  experience  in  the  power  of  descriplioB, 
for  wiiich  these  moouments  afford  ample  scope. 

These  defects,  together  with  the  very  limited  time  I  possessed  for  inspectioB, 
win,  I  fear,  render  my  account  less  satisfiMstory  than  I  could  wish  :  indeed  I  as 
fully  aware  my  description  can  conrey  but  a  very  feint  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
tueh  stupendous  structures,  and  exquisitely  finished  sculpture, — ^but  as  I  know  of 
ao  previous  description  of  them  that  has  been  given  to  the  world,  I  have  bees 
emboldened  to  send  it  you  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head. 

HtumgtJM,  Jan.  31,  1819.  E.  FELL. 


IV. — Inscription  on  the  Iron  Pillar  at  Delhi, 

Having  prq)ared  also  in  Plate  XXX,  an  engraving  of  the  inscrip" 
tion  on  the  Iron  Pillar  at  Delhi  from  a  facsimile  taken  by  the  late 
Lieut.  William  Elliot,  of  the  27th  Regt.  N.  I.,  at  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  I  think  it  as  well  to  insert  it  in  this  place,  althoogh 
unprepared  to  give  any  account  of  its  contents.  Many  of  the  letters 
agree  with  those  of  the  Canouj  alphabet,  but  the  general  aspect  of 
them,  I  think,  has  greater  conformity  to  the  classical  Deva  Nagari. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Sanscrit  are  invited  to  aid  in 
decyphering  it.  The  first  few  letters  appear  to  contain  figures, 
probably  conveying  the  date  of  the  monument.  J.  r* 
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V. — Reetoratum  and  Tranelation  of  $ome  Inscriptions  at  the  Caves 

of  Carlh  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stbybnbon. 


[In  a  letter  to  tlie  Secretary,  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  fith  Nor.] 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  copy  of  some  of  the  inscriptioiiB 
engraved  on  the  excavated  temple  at  K£rli,  near  Puni  (Poonah),  along 
with  an  alphabet  for  decyphering  them,  and  a  translation. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since  I  first  began  to  search,  among  the  learn- 
ed natives  of  this  place,  for  a  key  to  these  inscriptions ;  bat  I  was  pro- 
Tokingly  sent  by  the  Marathis  to  the  Kanarese,  and  by  them  again 
to  the  Tamulians,  and  so  on,  without  any  result  in  an  endless  succes- 
sion. I  then  made  a  collection  of  all  the  alphabets  used  on  this  side 
of  India,  and  made  the  attempt,  through  means  of  them,  to  decypher 
the  inscriptions ;  but  still  with  no  encouraging  success.  While  en  - 
gaged  in  these  attempts,  happily  the  March  No.  of  your  Journal  was 
sent  me  by  a  friend,  and  through  the  aid  it  afforded  me,  in  furnishing 
me  with  the  alphabet  of  Inscription  No.  2,  on  the  Allahabad  Pillar, 
with  some  little  assistance  from  the  sources  above  mentioned,  I  have 
been  able  to  decypher  some  of  our  inscriptions ;  and  hope  that  if  you 
have  not  found  the  key  to  the  character  of  Inscription  No.  1,  my  alpha- 
bet may  carry  you  several  steps  towards  its  attainment,  and  so  repay 
the  debt  I  owe  for  the  assistance  derived  from  your  Journal. 

Indeed  I  think  the  first  13  letters  on  the  Allahabad  stone,  repeat- 
ed again  in  lines  5th  and  8th,  and  several  times  on  the  Delhi  pillar, 
may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  read  as  containing  an  address,  proba- 
bly to  the  Sun,  in  pure  Sanskrita,  as  follows :  l^fPC  fTO  f^  ^THW$^ 
which  perhaps  may  be  translated  as  follows : — "  In  the  two  ways  (of 
wisdom  and  works  ?)  with  all  speed  do  I  approach  the  resplendent 
receptacle  of  the  ever-moving  luminous  radiance."  I  do  not  however 
enter  farther  upon  the  decyphering  of  the  inscriptions,  found  oii  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  Many  important  duties  prevent  me  from  allot- 
ting much  time  to  studies  of  this  nature,  and  the  time  I  can  spare  for 
SQch  a  purpose,  will  be  better  spent  in  endeavouring  to  illucidate  the 
history  of  the  Dakhan  (Deccan),  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  in 
tins,  and  the  other  ancient  character,  which  are  to  be  found  up  and 
down  the  country ;  assured,  that  the  learned  in  Calcutta  will  soon  re- 
Teal  to  us  whatever  mysteries  the  Allahabad  and  Delhi  pillars  conceal. 

The  inscriptions  marked  (A)  (B)  and  (£),  are  in  a  letter  of  a  dififer- 
ent  cast,  and  of  about  twice  the  size,  of  the  others  ;  and  I  almost  fancy 
them  somewhat  more  modem  than  the  construction  of  the  cave :  but 
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the  othei»»  from  the  poeitioa  they  oocup j,  the  mjffuteaAf  oiafe  sMient 
cast  of  the  letter,  and  the  dftraage  they  have  soatained  from  time,  an 
evidently  coeval  with  the  excavation  of  the  temple.  The  other  ivacnf^ 
tions  on  the  temple,  which  I  have  not  sent  you,  are  all  more  or  leu 
imperfect,  and  are  retained  at  present  for  farther  investigation ;  as  k  also 
an  inscription  found  in  an  adjoining  cave  written  in  the  same  cbaracUr 
as  No.  2,  of  the  Allahabad  pillar.  The  inscription  A  is  all  contained  in 
one  line  of  about  12  feet  long,  and  the  height  of  each  of  the  letters  ii 
about  five  inches. 

I  give  you  no  description  of  the  temple  itself,  as  I  am  informed  that 
a  particular  description  of  it,  will  soon  be  published  in  the  Traosac^w 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London.  It  seems  only  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  images  inside  are  all  of  the  Buddhist  class,  whik  on  tke 
outside,  the  Buddhist  and  Br4hmanical  are  intermixed  with  one  another. 

From  the  inscriptions  already  decyphered,  the  following  facts  may,  I 
think,  be  gathered. 

1st.  That  the  temple  in  question  was  excavated  sixteen  and  a  half 
centuries  ago.  The  inscription  (£),  which  contains  the  date,  aeeiDe 
coeval  with  the  sculptured  images,  and  though  in  several  places  a  Utde 
defaced,  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  numeral  figures,  and  a  few 
letters  both  before  and  after,  are  happily  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservir 
tion.  In  order  that  no  doubt  might  rest  on  this  important  point,  I 
kept  the  inscriptions  by  me  for  two  months,  after  decyphering  them, 
and  at  last  made  a  journey  in  the  midst  of  the  rains  to  the  place,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  my  friend  Lieutenant  Jacob  had  co- 
pied them  with  perfect  accuracy,  before  mentioning  publicly  the  dis- 
covery I  had  made.  The  result  of  that  examination  was  quite  satii- 
factory,  and  left  a  full  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  there  would  be  no 
doubt  about  the  numeral  figures.  As  to  the  era  being  any  other  than 
that  of  Sua'livahana,  though  that  is  not  quite  dear  from  the  iuscription 
taken  singly,  the  mention  of  one  of  his  successors  by  the  unamhignois 
title,  of  **  Ruler  of  the  Shakas,"  in  an  adjacent  inscription,  of  the  same 
cast  of  letter,  carries  this  point  also  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

2nd.  It  seems  evident  that  Shalivah ana's  empire  in  the  Dakban, 
continued  in  gi*eat  splendour,  in  the  persons  of  his  successors,  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  era,  as  is  plain 
from  their  executing  works  of  so  much  labour  and  expence. 

3rd.  It  would  appear,  that  the  Buddhist  was  the  religion  at  that  tine 
most  favoured  by  the  ruling  party,  though  the  Br£hmans,  probably  from 
their  extensive  influence  among  the  lower  orders,  were  thought  of  suffici- 
ent consideration,  to  have  some  of  their  images  admitted  into  the  society 
of  the  deified  sages. 
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4t3i.  That  'die  Shakas  '  did  not  come  in  namben  sniHcient  to  bi^- 
plant  the  language  or  literature  of  the  Brahmane,  whose  learned  lan- 
guage, the  Sanskrita,  they  adopted  to  carry  the  memory  of  their 
deeds  down  to  posterity. 

5th.  That  since  a  diaracter  mach  simpler,  and  less  artificial  than 
the  Deva  Nagari,  was  in  use  for  writing  the  Sanskrita  language  aver 
all  the  western  parts  of  India,  it,  and  not  the  Deva  N^gan,  was,  most 
probably,  the  character  in  which  the  Vedas,  and  most  ancient  composi- 
tions of  the  Hindus,  were  first  committed  to  writing ;  and  should  those 
writings  ever  be  carefully  studied,  and  need  conjectural  criticism,  this 
ancient  character  will  also  require  to  be  studied. 

6th.  That  the  Arabic  numeral  cyphers  had  been  introduced  into 
India  at  the  period  above  mentioned.  The  figure  for  one,  and  the  two 
zeros  in  inscription  £,  are  formed  very  nearly  as  they  are  farmed  in 
the  Dakhan  at  the  present  day,  and  are  united  by  a  kind  of  hyphen  as 
18  still  customary. 

7th.  That  great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  admitting  local  tradi- 
tions, in  regard  to  such  distant  timea.  The  universal  tradition  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dakhan  is,  that  all  these  caves  were  formed  by 
the  sons  of  Pa^ndd,  when  in  banishment,  wandering  about  the  country; 
and  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe,  that  when  the  Pindavas  came 
to  power,  they  might  so  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  places  of  their 
former  retreat ;  but  the  temple  at  Karii  belongs  to  a  much  later  era,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  probably  the  same  is  the  case  with  those  also  at 
Veriil,  (EUora,)  some  of  which  greatly  resemble  it.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  would  be  too  much  for  modern  Br&hmans  to  allow,  that  those  who 
rgected  the  divine  authority  of  the  Vedas,  could  perform  works,  which 
the  orthodox  Hindus  of  modem  times  cannot  equal,  even  though  it  should 
be  at  the  expence  of  making  the  Pindavas  encouragers  of  atheism. 

I  make  no  remarks  on  the  proper  names  of  kings,  in  the  inscriptions, 
as  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  lists  of  the  descendants  of  Sba'li''. 
▼a'hana,  that  can  be  depended  on.  .In  proper  names  where  the  letters 
are  not  perfectly  distinct,  doubt  must  remain,  from  the  absence  of  all 
aid  from  the  construction  and  context. 

That  your  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  science  may  be  still  more  and 
more  instrumental  in  clearing  away  the  mists  with  which  the  Hindus 
have  enveloped  the  history  of  their  nation,  and  become  the  means  of 
arousing  many  of  them  also  to  the  zealous  pursuit  of  true  knowledge, 
is  the  ardent  wish  of  Your  obedient  servant, 

Poona,  \7th  Sept.  1834.  J-  Stbvbnson. 

[The  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  the  following  page.] 
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■Flfctmil^  €f  tome  of  the  Tnscriptums  found  on  iheercavati 
^  near  Carh,  with  the  same  in  modem  Deva  Ndgar{..,  .t 

fAJ  IneeripHon  on  the  cormoe  in  the  northern  recess  '6/ the  ta^Xe. 

{BJ  Inscription  on  the  cornice  in  the  somthem  recess  of  ike  ntHhki 

(XT)  Inscription  on  the  front  of  the  Temple,  . 
VAEl.tjSi^XXX.SyjUXLtf)\U\yxWVX\Vi^O>^if^\r[r\)h1\(AAVH 

flltl*l^t[ri(V!WIIIW4t^«illl%nWMni|  4.^1  Mill  ill^^^fN 
(DJ  Another  Inscription  on  the  front  of  the  Tempk, 

(>V|i.j-JEr-H^%>NTraCrlCrrAK\if>t^^f#h 

(EJ  Inscription  on  the  PiUar  in  frmU  ^the  ThffU. 

Alphabet  as  far  as  decfpherod. 
+  ny»DETiAoV06tUa%IJIVUXxT  K-n*  A  6  »  Aii  e  EE.  f^^^ 

[The  Towels  resemble  those  of  Alphabet  %  ei  tlie  AHnHtt^ri^!  FlitB«  Tj ' 

Tran^tion  of  the  above  HscriptUme. 
{A)  To  the  Triad.  I,  AaovBANA,  lol-d  of  jrBttibiidwl|ia(Iiidti*),  iliedbCiiMVif^ 
tories,  of  a  tnily  rictorious  disposition,  the  comma«devof  the  woiMhtfce  <*«»'* 
of  the  earth,  and  exalted  above  paradiae,  alavghtnr  «Tcry  £oe  tlkatiisjimiBlA"'* 

(B)  Blessings  attend  thee.  Purifj  thyself .  ..a   ; 

(C)  Gaboa,   the  rnler  of  the  Shakas,  lord  of  the  world-bbrn*  esr^,  diosi^ 
fleet  as  the  wind-equalling  arrow,  mores  on  deliberatelj^  paralysing  th^  f0tf"  * 

'  ev^ry  ond"  who  does  not  fall  down  before  him.    'The  ruter  of 'die  Sistis,^^* 

«*^  '^ft^hfiil-'To  Ms^  WoiHl;  has  a  body  of  guards  to  proclaim  destnictibyand'i^il^i 

but  where  deatraction  is  not  merited,  he  carries  o^lhe  K^fEeiiilii^  of  rcaosiv 

preserring,  *"  "* 

•  Set  llatsya  PHraas^ 
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(^^ JWli^it^  the  man-sUngliteriDg  demon  Old-Age,  of  |mmenfe  powers  wd  mat- 
tering hoarsely,  might,  formerly,  frantic,  roam  amid  the  horrid  world-destroying 
devils,  there,  dttring  the  currency  of  the  year  of  the  proiperons  cherisher  of  the 
^porlfd,,  (S^i,wa'uava)  100*,  this  monntaim-topping,  helUopposing,  divine  her. 
mitage  [was  constmeted] ,  that  the  assemhly  of  the  illustrions  immortals,  and 
t  tfvtr  siWe*  and  iri6iii  parsonage,  tolght  there  take  np  their  Ahode.  ' 

{S)  BlessingB  attend  thee.  O  Devotee,  of  an  anspiciona  spiritual  mind,  having 
tt  <ittiaripeJe#  nttennce,  who  art  pnrified,  and  sound  in  all  thy  members ;  tho« 
mho  wt  jottfrneying  towards  oar  Svprame  Lord,  then  art  now  approaching  the 
door. — Blessings  attend  thee. 

[Mr.  SravBHSOM  has,  since  tlie  type  for  the  above  was  eat,  favored  me  with  a  litho- 
giaphle  eopy  of  tbe  same  iaseriptions,  whieb  differs  in  one  or  two  ^trifling  forms  fnm 
the  above.    The  ttanseript  in  Nigaii  has  been  eorreoted  by  the  lithographie  versi- 

■^.i,  VI. — Remarks  on  M.  Renmsafs    Review  of  Buddhism.      By  B.   H, 
T^i,^      «  .        Hodgson,  Esq.  Resident  at  the  Court  o/Nq)dl,  Sec. 

I  reaoma  my  ootioe  of  Rbmubat's  specnlationB  on  Buddhism  in  the 
Jonmal  des  Savans. 

He  observes,  "  On  ne  teroit  pas  sorpris  de  voir  que,  dans  ce  syst^me, 
la  formationt  <st  la  destruction  des  mondes  solent  presents  comme  les 
resultats  d'une  revolution  perpetuelle  et  spgntan^e,  sans  fin  et  sans 
interruption  ;*'  and  afterwards  remarks,  "  II  y  a  dans  le  fond  m^me  des 
id^es  Bouddhiques  une  objection  contre  Tetemil^  du  monde  que  les 
theologiens  de  cette  religion  ne  semblent  pas  avoir  pr^vue.  Si  tons 
les  ^tres  rentrolent  dans  le  repos  r6el  et  definitif  &  Vinstant  que  les 
ph^nomtees  cesseroient  et  dlsparoitroient  dans  le  sein  de  Tezistence 
absolu,  on  con^oit  un  terme  ou  tous  les  6tres  seroient  devenus  Buddha, 
et  on  le  monde  auroit  cess^  d'existcr.** 

This  Buddha,  it  is  said,  is  "  Tintelligence  infinie.  la  cause  souveraine, 
dont  ta  nature  est  un  etfet." 

Now,  if  there  he  such  a  supreme  immaterial  cause  of  aU  things,  what 

U  the  meaning  of  alleging  that  worlds  and  beings  are  spontaneously 

L       evolved  and  revolved  ?  and,  if  these  spontaneous  operations  of  nature 

1       be  ^auremif  allo^ved  to  be  incessant  and  endless^  what  becomes  of  the 

apprehensioii  that  they  should  ever  fail  or  cease  ? 

As  to  the  real  and  definitive  repose,  and  the  absolute  existence, 
flpoken  of,  they  are  as  certainly  and  customarily  predicated  of  Dh)a  na- 
tura  by  the  Swabhivikas,  as  of  God  or  Adi  Buddha,  by  the  Aisw£rikas  ; 
to  which  two  sects  respectively  the  two  opposite  opinions  confounded 
by  RvMUSAT  exclusively  belong. 

•  A.  D.  I78< 

t  The  question  of  formation  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  continuance. 
Tet  Rbmvsat  would  seem  to  have  confounded  the  two.  See  the  passage  beginning 
**  Mais  ce  qui  merite  d'etre  remarqu^." 
2b2  ' 


iba  Rmikrkf  tm  RmHMf9  Repk^'^f^  Bi^MlM^ 

'  Agaitt.  •*  Tmit  est  viifc,  toot  efeft  delttsion;  pour  lliitellig^W  wpfWe 
(Adi  Buddha,  as  before  defined).  L*  Avid]^  seal  dotftie  atfx  cli^seftda 
monde  sensible  une  sorte  de  reality  passag^eet  purem^ntpb^ttomeili/* 
Avidy|[,  therefore,  must,  according  to  tMs  statement,  be  entirely  depted'- 
ant  on  the  ▼olition  of  the  one  supi^me  immaterial  •esMu^e  z^y^imh' 
tnedktely  after,  it  is-observed,  "  on  voit.  k  traverh  <teB  brrwlkatl^'dNia 
langage  ^nigmatique,  ressorter  Tid^  d'une  double  cause  de  iMt  ce*^ 
^iste,  savoir  Tintelligence  sopr^me  (Adi' BuddhA)  et  TAvidyi  ou 
matifere."  But  the  fact  is,  that^Avidyi  is  not  a  material  or  plastic  cause. 
It  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  mode— not  a  being,  but  an  alflection  of  a 
being>-«not  a  cause,  but  an  efect.  Avidyi,  I  repeat,  is  notfaing  pri- 
marily causal  or  substantial:  it  is  a  phenomenon,  or  rather  the  sum  of 
phenomena ;  and  it  is  "  made  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are."  In  other 
^ords,  phenomena  are,  according  to  this  theory,  utterly  unreal.  The 
Avidyflists,  therefore,  are  so  far  from  belonging  to  that  set  of  philoso- 
phers who  have  inferred  two  distinct  substances  and  causes  from  the 
two  distinct  classes  of  phenomena  existing  in  the  world,  that  they 
endrely  deny  the  justice  of  the  premises  on  which  that  inference  is 
rested. 

Hbmubat  next  observes,  "  Les  efiets  mat6riels  sont  subordonu^s 
aux  efiets  psychologiques" — ^and  in  the  very  next  page  we  hear  that 
^  on  appelle  lois  les  rapports  qui  lient  les  effets  aux  causes,  tant  dans 
I'ordre  physique  que  dans  I'ordre  moral,  ou,  pour  parler  plus  exacte- 
ment,  dans  Vordre  unique,  qui  constitue  runivers." 

Now,  if  there  be  realty  but  one  class  of  phenomena  in  the  world,  it 
must  be  either  the  material,  or  the  immaterial,  class :  consequently,, 
with  those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  the  question  of  the  dependence  or 
independence  of  mental  upon  physical  phenomena,  must,  in  one  essen- 
tial sense,  be  a  mere  fagon  de  parler.  And  I  shall  venture  to  assert, 
that  with  most  of  the  Baddhists — whose  cardinal  tenet  is,  that  all  phe- 
nomena are  homogeneous,  whatever  they  may  think  upon  the  further 
yiestion  of  their  reality  or  unreality — it  is  actually  such. 

It  is,  indeed,  therefore  necessary  "  joindre  la  notion  d'esprit** 
before  these  puzzles  can  be  allowed  to  be  altogether  so  difficult 
as  they  seem,  at  least  to  be  such  as  they  seem  ;  and  if  mind  or  sod 
"  have  no  name  in  the  Chinese  language,"  the  reason  of  that  at  least 
U  obvious  ;  its  existence  is  denied ;  mind  is  only  a  peculiar  modificatioa 
of  matter;  et  I'ordre  unique  de  Tunivers  c*est  I'ordre  physique! 
Not  50  years  since  a  man  of  genius  in  Europe  dedared  that "  the 
universal  system  does  not  consist  of  two  principles  so  essentially  difier- 
iU)t  from  one  another  as  matter  and  spirit ;  but  that  the  whole  must  be 
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off'iome  w&iform  composition ;  bo  that  the  material  er  immaterial  part' 
pi  the  aystem  is  aaperfluous." 

'  Thia  notion,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  is  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of* 
nipf^  o/  the  Indian  systems  of  philosophy,  Brahm£nical  and  Buddhist^  . 
G00ii(9i^d  with  a  rejection  in  some  shape  or  other  of  phenomenal  reality, 
mifirdfT't^  ff€t  rid  of  ike  difficulty  of  different  proper tiee  existing  in  the 
4teme  (whether  mi/kd  or  matter)  tmd  in  the  effect*. 
,  The   aesertioa  that  "  material   effects  are  subordinate  to  psycho-^ 
logical"   is  no   otherwise   a  difficulty   than    as   two   absolutely   diB- 
^ii9t   substances,   or   two   absolutely   distinct  classes  of  phenomena. 
UTQ,  assumed  to  have  a  real  existence;    and    I    believe  that  there 
ia  scarcely  one  school  of  Bauddha  philosophers  which  has  not  denied' 
t]ie   one  or  the  other  assumption;    and  that  the  prevalent  opiniona 
incbide  a  denial  of  both.     All  known  phenomena  may  be  ascribed  .to 
mind  or  to  matter  without  a  palpable  contradiction ;  nor,  with  the  single 
exception  of  extent,  is  there  a  physical  phenomenon  which  does  not  ^eein 
to  countenance  the  rejection  of  phenomenal  reality.     Hence  the  doc** 
trines  of  Avidya  and  of  May& ;  and  I  would  ask  those  whose  musings 
are  in  an  impartial  strain,  whether  the  Bauddha  device  be  not  as  good 
a  one  as  the  Brahmanical,  to  stave  off  a  difficulty  which  the  unaided 
wit  of  man  is  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  ? 

Questionless,  it  is  not  easy,  if  it  be  possible,  to  avoid  the  use  of  words 
equivalent  to  material  and  psychological ;  but  the  tenet  obviously  in« 
Yolved  in  the  formal  subordination  of  one  to  the  other  class  of 
phenomena,  when  placed  beside  the  tenet,  that  all  phenomena  are  homo- 
genous, at  once  renders  the  former  a  mere  trick  of  words,  or  creates  an 
iireconcileable  contradiction  between  the  two  doctrines,  and  in  fact 
Rbmusat  has  here  again  commingled  tenets  held  exclusively  by  quite 
distinct  schools  of  Buddhist  philosophy. 

If  I  have  been  held  accountable  for  some  of  the  notions  above  remarked 
on,  I  suspect  that  these  my  supposed  opinions  have  been  opposed  by 
something  more  substantial  than  "  des  arguties  mystiques."  Rkmusat 
expressly  says,  "  M.  Hodgson  a  eu  parfaitement  raison  d'  admettre, 
comme  base  du  systhne  entier,  I'existence  d'un  seul  £tre  souverainement 

•  *  Remusat  desired  to  know  how  the  Buddhif ti  reconcile  mnltiplicity  with  unitf^ 
relative  witb  absolute,  imperfect  with  perfect,  variable  with  eternal,  natnre  with 
fntelligence  ? 

'  I  answer  ;  by  Ihe  hypothesis  of  two  modes — one  of  quiescence,  the  other  of  acti* 
Tity.  But  when  he  joins**  Vesprit  at  la  mati^re"  to  the  rest  of  his  antitheses,  I 
mMMt  beg  leave  to  say  the  question  is  entirely  altered,  and  must  recommend  tb^ 
eapttou3  to  a  consideratkia  of  the  extract  ^ven  in  the  text  from  a  Suropean  phllo* 
foph^er  of  eminence.  Not  l^at  I  lisve  any  aymj^tiiy  with  that  aztrffvagaaoe^  bat 
that  1  wish  merely  to  state  the  case  fairly  for  the  Buddhists. 
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parfait  et  intdligent,  de  cehii  qu'  il  nomme  Adi  Buddha."  No^r,  I  mw^ 
crave  leave  to  say  that  I  never  admitted  anyU^ng  of  the  sort ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  carefully  pointed  out  that  the  '  syat^me  entier*  conrats  of 
/our  systems,  all  sufficiently  different,  and  two  of  them«  radically  so—* 
viz.  the  Swabhavika  and  the  Aiswirika.  It  is  most  appareiit  tp  nm- 
that  Bbmusat  has  made  a  melange  out  of  the  doctrines  of  all  th^  fonr^ 
schools ;  and  there  are  very  sufficient  indications  in  the  course  of  this 
essay  that  his  principal  authority  was  of  the  Swabhivika  sect. 

In  speaking  of  the  two  bodies  of  Baddha  he  remarks,  that  "  le  verir, 
table  corps  est  identifi^  avec  la  science  et  la  loi.  Sa  substance  mi^oMe 
est  la  science  (Prajna)."  He  had  previously  made  the  same  observa^op,^ 
"  Le  loi  m^me  est  son  principe  et  sa  nature."  Now  those  who  ,aie 
aware  that  Prajni  (most  idly  translated  law,  science,  and  so  forth,)  ii 
the  name  of  the  great  material  cause*,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  conviction  that  the  Buddhist  authority  from  whence  this  assertion 
was  borrowed, — '  of  Prajni  being  the  very  essence ;  nature,  and  prin- 
ciple of  Buddha,' — ^belonged  to  the  Swabhivika  school,  and  would  have 
laughed  at  the  co-ordinate  doctrine  of  his  translator,  that  Buddha  is  the 
sovereign  and  sole  cause,  of  whom  Nature  (Prajn£)  is  an  efiect. 

The  SwabhAvika  Buddhas,  who  derive  their  capacity  of  identifying 
themselves  with  the  first  cause  from  nature,  which  is  that  ottsuo,  an  at 
all-aocomplished  as  the  Buddhas  of  the  Aisw&rikas,  who  derive  the 
same  capacity  from  Adi  Buddha,  who  is  that  cause. 

In  this  express  character  of  sovereign  cause  only,  is  the  Adi  Buddha 
of  the  Aisw£rikas  distinguishable,  amid  the  crowd  of  Buddhas  of  aO 
sorts ;  and  such  are  the  interminable  subtleties  of  the  '  systteie  entier' 
that  he  who  shall  not  carefully  mark  this  cardinal  point  of  primary 
causation,  wiU  find  all  others  unavailing  to  guide  him  unoonfusedly 
through  the  various  labjrrinths  of  the  several  schools. 

Bid  Rbmusat  never  meet  with  passages  like  the  foflowing  ? 

"  And  as  all  other  things  and  beings  proceeded  from  Swabhiva  or 
nature,  so  did  Vajra,  Satwa,  Buddha,  thence  called  the  setf-^ejtistent,'' 


*  PrakrtthwaTi  iti  Pri^nd .-  and  agtin,  VHranaimUta  Hi  Dksrwuu 
awpuMjme  of  Prt^.  Prt^nd  meani  Sapreme  Wisdom.  Wlioae  ?  Nature* 
)latare*8,  as  the  sole,  or  only  as  the  plastic,  cause. 

So,  again,  Dharma  means  morality  in  the  abstract,  or  the  moral  reUgtoaa  strip 
of  these  religionists,  or  material  cause,  in  either  of  the  two  senses  hinted  at  aborc; 
or,  lastly,  material  effects,  vis.  versatile  worlds.  These  are  points  to  be  settle  ty 
the  context,  and  by  the  known  tenets  of  the  writer  who  uses  the  qss  qt  q|d^ 
word:  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  very  texts  of  the  Swabh4vlkas^  diferenth 
interpreted,  have  served  for  the  basis  of  the  AiswArika  doctrine^  I  pcosaa^  oo A|r 
ther/»veto  caa  be  required. 
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Even  the  Swabhfivikaa  have  their  Dhy£ni  Buddhas,  and  their  triad, 
inclading,  of  course,  an  Adi  Buddha.  Names  therefore,  are  of  little 
-weight ;  and  unmeasured  epithets  are  so  profusely  scattered  on  every 
hand  that  the  practised  alone  can  avoid  their  snare.  I  did  not  admit  a 
^eistic  school,  because  I  found  a  Buddha  designated  as  Adi,  orthe  first ;, 
nor  yet  because  I  found  him  yclept,  infinite,  omniscient,  eternal,  and  so 
forth ;  6ut  because  I  found  him  explicitly  contradistinguished  from 
nature,  and  systematically  expounded  as  the  efficient  cause  of  all.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  when  I  announced  the  fact  of  a  Theistic  sect 
of  Buddhists,  t  observed  that  this  sect  was,  as  compared  with  the 
6wabh£vika,  both  recent  and  confined. 

If,  in  the  course  of  this,  and  the  three  preceding  letters,  I  have 

spoken  harshly  of  Remusat's  researches,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  I 

conceive  my  labours  to  have  been  adopted  without  acknowledgment,  as 

^eH  as  my  opinions  to  have  been  miserably  distorted.     I  have  been  most 

courteously  told,  that  "  the  learned  of  Europe  are  indebted  to  me  for  the 

name  of  Adi  Buddha !"  The  inference  is  palpable  that  that  is  the  extent  of 

the  obligation.  Such  insidious  injustice  compels  me  to  avow  in  the  face  of 

the  world  my  conviction  that,  whatever  the-  Chinese  and  Mongolian 

works  on  Buddhism  possessed  by  the  French  Savans  may  contain,  no 

intelligible  views  were  thence  derived  of  the  general  subject  before  my 

essays  appeared,  or  could  have  been  afterwards,  but  for  the  lights  those 

essays  afforded*.    I  had  access  to  the  original  Sanscrit  scriptures  of  the 

Buddhists,  and  they  were  interpreted  to  me  by  learned  natives,  who^^ 

hopes  hereafter  depended  upon  a  just  understanding  of  their  contents. 

No  wonder  therefore,  and  little  merit,  if  I  discovered  very  maity  thingf 

inscrutably  hidden  from  those  who  were  reduced  to  consult  barbarian 

translations  from  the  most  reBned  and  copious  of  languages  upon  the 

most  subtle  and  interminable  of  topics,  and  who  had  no  living  oracle 

ever  at  hand  to  expound  to  them  the  dark  signification  of  the  written 

word— to  guide  their  first  steps  through  the  most  labyrinthine  of  human 

xnazesf. 

For  the  rest,  and  personally » there  is  biens^ance  for  biena^noe^  Mid 
a  sincere  tear  dropped  over  the  untimely  grave  of  the  learned  ibiiiiiaAi% 

•  The  case  is  altered  materially  now ;  because  my  original  antborities,  wMch 
Ctand  far  less  in '  need  of  living  interpreters,  are  generally  acceuible.  I  'have 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  my  countrymen  and  of  others,  and  ihall  be  happy  to 
procure  copies  for  any  individual,  or  body  of  persons,  in  France,  who  may  deairc  lo 

possess  them. 

'  t  I  beg  to  propose,  as  an  expcrimentum  crucis,  the  cdebrated  text — Te  Dhar^ 
mmUf  a  of  ^t  aata  Sanasriktt.  If  the  several  theistic,  atheistic,  and  sceptical 
meanings  wrapped  up  in  these  few  words,  can  be  reached  through  Chinese  or^on- 
goUau  transUtions  uninterpreted  by  Kving  authorities,  I  am  content  to  consider 
my  argument  worthless. 


^'^  Oh  the  tue  of  the  SiddhantoM 
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Vll.^-^ii  the  Use  of  the  SUdhamtas  in  the  Wcrk  «/  N^iweSSmaim; 
Bf  Lancelot  Wilkinson,  E»q.  Bomb.  C.  8.,  At*,  Ret,  iU  BlU)pdi. 

May  I  request  that  yoa  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  iosertion  in  your 
Journal  to  the  accompanying  few  verses,  extracted  fromtlie  Goladhy£ya; 
or  Treatise  on  the  Globes,  by  Bhaskar  A'charta,  Hinda  Astronomer, 
who  flourished  about  800  years  ago. 

In  order  to  make  the  tenor  of  the  arguments  here  used  by  Bhaskai 
A'CHARTA  intelligible  to  readers  generally,  it  may  be  proper  in  the  first 
place,  briefly  to  notice  the  popular  belief  and  tenets  entertained  widi 
regard  to  the  earth  and  the  system  of  the  world,  (for  to  these  subjecti 
my  remarks  will  be  confined,)  by  the  two  grand  classes  of  Hindus  hen^ 
so  boldly  and  ably  exposed  by  this  celebrated  Astronomer. 

The  Hindus  of  India  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  as  at  the  present  day,  divided  into  three  grand  classes ;  yiz.  Ist, 
the  Jains  or  Bauddhas,  followers  of  the  Bauddha  Sdtras  ;  2nd,  the 
followers  of  the  Brahminical  or  Paranic  system  ;  and  3rd,  tlie  jyotishu 
or  foUowers  of  the  Siddbintas  or  Astronomical  83rstem. 

The  Jains  at  that  time  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  that  tbe  earth 
is  a  flat  plane  of  immense  extent ;  that  the  central  portion  of  it,  cilled 
Jambudwfp,  is  surrounded  by  innumerable  seas  and  islands,  which 
encompass  it  in  the  form  of  belts ;  that  the  earth  now  is,  an4  has  been, 
since  its  first  creation,  falling  downwards  in  space  ;  that  there  are  two 
suns,  two  moons,  and  two  sets  of  corresponding  planets  and'constell^ 
tions  ;  viz.  Ist,  for  the  use  of  that  part  of  the  earth  lying  to  the  norta 
of  the  mountain  Merd,  believed  to  be  in  the  centre  of  Jambudwip  ;  anl 
the  other  for  the  use  of  the  southern  half  of  the  world.  The  moon 
they  believe  to  be  above  the  sun,  but  only  80  yojans*;  Mereii- 
ry.  four  yojans  beyond  the  moon;  and  Venus,  to  be  three  yojans 
beyond  Mercury,  The  Jain  banyas,  scattered  through  the  dtia 
and  towns  of  Bitjput£n£,  Milwi,  Guzerit,  and  the  north- west  pro- 
vinces of  Hindustb&n,  profess  this  belief.      The  opulent     Marwirf 

; merchants  and  bankers,  whom  we  find  established  at  the  three  presi* 
denoies,  and  in  all  the  large  cities  of  India,  are  also  chiefly  of  this  per- 
suasion.    Their  Gurus  are  the  Jattis ;  the  Sarangis  are  also  a  stricter 

.sect  of  Jains. 

2nd.     The  followers  of  the  Purans  believe  in  a  system   very  litde 

•  dififerent  from   that  of  the  Jains.     They  also  maintain  that  the  earih 

is  a  circular  plane,  having  the  golden  mountain   Meru  in   its  oeatnT; 

that  it  is   50  crores   of  yojans  in  superficial   diameter ;  that  Jambtt* 

dwip  (which  immediately  surrounds  Merd,  and  which  we  inhabiClil 

■  t 
4  *  A  yojaa  is  four  c68« 
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91^ lakh ^f  f«JAti8. in  width;  that  tUb  dwip  is  surconnded  by  a  itn 
of  aalt-wattr.  alao  one  hikh  of  yajans  in  width  ;  that  this  salt  sea  is 
encompassed  by  a  second  dw£p  of  two  lakhs  of  yojans  in  breadth,  4ad 
it  a^ain  by  a  aea  of  sugar-cane  juice  of  the  same  width  ;  that .  five 
other  be)ts  of  alternate,  islands  and  seas  (each  island  being  of  double 
the  width  of  its  predecessor,  with  a  sea  of  the  same  width  as  its  adja- 
cent island),  succeed  each  other  in  regular  order.     The  seas  are  .  of 
lermeqted  liquor,   ghi,  milk,   dhai,  and  sweet- water.     The    Purina 
assert,  that  the  earth  is  not  falling  in  space  as  the  Jains  maiotain,  but 
{s  supported  by  the  great  serpent  Shesha.  Such  at  last  is  the  assertion 
of  the  Bliagavata,  the  most  popular  of  the  Purans.  In  others,  the  task 
of  supporting  tha  earth  is  allotted  to  the  tortoise,  or  to  the  boar  Variha. 
The   Pur£ns  maintain  that  there  is  but  one  moon  and  one  siwi ;  that 
the  moon  however  is  at  a  distance  from  the  earth  double  of   that  of 
the  sun ;  that  the  moon  was  churned  out  of  the  ocean  ;  and  is  o( 
nectar ;  that  the  sun  and  moon  and  constellatioQS  revolve  horizontally 
over  the  plane  of  the  earth,  appearing  to  set  when  they  go  behind 
|kf erd,  and  to  rise  when  they  emerge  from  behind  that  mountain  ;  that 
eclipses  are  formed  by  the  monsters  Rahti  and  Ketu  laying  hold  of  the 
flun  or  moon,  against  whom,  as  well  as  against  all  the  other  deities  of 
lieaven,  they  bear  implacable  enmity.     Vtasji  is  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  all  the  Pur&ns ;  he  was  probably  the  compiler  of  them ;  he  is 
revered  as  divinely  inspired.  SHANKxa  A'charta,  who  flourished  about 
400  or  500  years  ago,  distinguished  himself  asa  supporter  of  this  system 
^d  as  an  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  Jains ;  he  was  also  a  reformer, 
liut  his  reforms  were  confined  to  morals,  and  to  religious  institutions 
and  sacraments.      The  followers  of  the  Pur&ns  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  the  three  classes.     The  br£hmans,  generally  the  rijptits^ 
Itaiths,  and  indeed   the  mass  of  the  population  throughout  India,  all 
Wong  to  this  class. 

.3rd.  The  jyotishia  or  followers  of  the  Siddhintas  believe  in  a  sys- 
tem widely  differing  from  both  of  these.  Their  system  is,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  inconsiderable  differences,  that  of  Ptolemy.  They 
teach  the  true  shape  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  the  true  theory'  of 
eclipses.  The  earth  they  place  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  around 
wbieh  revolve  in  order,  as  taught  by  Ptolemy,  the  moon.  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  irregularities  in'the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  they  account  for  by  supposing  them  to 
XBQve,  as  also  did  Ptolemy,  in  epicycles,  whose  centres  revolve  in  their 
mo^Bx  orbits.  The  authors  of  the  Siddhantas,  and  especially  Bhaskar 
A'cHARTA,  the  author  of  the  most  recent  and  most  popular  Siddhiuta, 
called  the  "  Siddhanta  Siromani,"   have  spared  no  pains  to  expose  and 

2t 
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ridicule  the  monstrous  absardities  of  the  Jain  Sutris  and  t^  Fariiis. « 
Tbey  have  always  professed  in  their  writings  the  g^reatest  admh-a- 
tion  for  the  learned  men  of  the  West,  the  loniana  or  "  Yavans;'*' 
whilst  the  Purans  have  denounced  those  who  hold  any  comrounication 
with  men  of  these  nations,  termed  by  them  the  lowest  of  the  low.  A  'bta 
Bba't,  the  author  of  the  A'rya  Siddh&nta,  expressly  maintains  the  dailj 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  though  not  its  annual  revolution. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pub« 
lie,  and  especially  that  of  all  friends  of  native  education  to  these  Sid* 
dhintas,  and  to  recommend  them  to  more  general  attention' and  study 
than  they  have  yet  found.  It  will  be  asked,  "  Are  you  of  opinion 
that  they  contain  any  thing  which  has  escaped  the  research  of  Davis* 
Goi^BBRooKB,  and  Bbntlbt,  and  which  may  yet  throw  some  new  light 
on  the  science  of  Astronomy,  on  Chronology,  or  on  History  ?"  I  must 
answer,  No.  But  I  feel  assured  from  experience,  that  they  afford  us 
beyond  all  comparison  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, civilization,  and  truth,  amongst  our  Hindu  subjects. 

4th.  Here  I  shall  be  at  once  met  with  the  question,  "  Why  go  back 
a  thousand  years  in  search  of  truth  avowedly  containing  some  admix- 
ture of  error,  when  the  pure  and  the  unadulterated  truth  is  at  hand, 
and  may  be  communicated  with  equal  facility  ?" 

To  this  I  reply,  that  the  pare  and  unadulterated  truth  not  only  can- 
not be  communicated  with  equal  facility,  but  is  absolutely  rejected  by 
the  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  of  India ;  but  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  authority  of  the  Siddhintas,  tlie  work  of  general  and  extensive  en- 
lightenment may  be  commenced  upon  at  once,  and  will  be  most  readily 
effected,  the  truths  taught  by  them  being  received  with  avidity.  T6 
explain  and  correct  their  errors  will  at  the  same  time  be  easy. 

5tb.  With  regard  to  the  population  of  the  three  Presidencies,  th^ 
argument  of  my  supposed  opponent  may,  and  I  believe,  doea,  apply. 
The  native  mind  there  is  fully  prepared,  nay,  eager,  to  receive  any  cut 
tivation  that  can  be  given  to  it ;  but  what  has  led  to  this  ?  For  gene* 
rations,  indeed,  I  may  say  for  centuries  past,  the  native  populations 
there  have  enjoyed  the  humanizing  advantages  of  daily  intercoms 
with  enlightened  Europeans  and  foreigners  of  all  nations ;  of  a  moderatfe 
and  steady  government ;  and  of  an  extensive  foreign  commerce ;  theft 
too  the  brihmans  and  the  studious  have  for  the  same  long  period,  had  the 
bene'fit  of  many  schools,  colleges,  and  learned  institutions,  superintended 
by  English  teachers,  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  sei^ice; 
thete  the  Pre«8,  English  and  Native,  disseminating  its  daily  modlcumdf 
kiiowledge,  has  at  length  succeeded  in  awakening  a  spirit  of  inqosy 
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«flfen»  and  ton^t  the  people  tbe  grand  uses  and  advantages  to 
r^.  ay  be  applied;  and  there  the  Missionary, for  generations^ 

^  ^er  intermitted  in  his  sacred  labours  to  root  out  the  wide* 

ig  superstition,  and  to  plant  in  its  stead  the  seed  of  the 
^  ^^  ^nd  of  true  religion.     There,  in  short,  the  populations 

'  ^  •^  ced  far  in  their  course  of  civilization. 

^   *^  dely  different  is  the  state  of  all  the  rest  of  the  vast 

,  ^  ^la ;  at  least  of  all  Central  India,   including  Nagpur, 

.va,  and  R&jputana,  in  which  my  own  personal  experience 
.Ain.  The  mass  of  the  population  is  as  rude  and  barbarous,  and 
Ignorant,  and  superstitious,  as  it  was  17  years  ago,  when  the  supre* 
macy  of  the  British  Government^  was  first  established.  Of  all  the  ad« 
"vantages,  which  have  contributed  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Native 
mind  at  the  several  seats  of  Grovernment,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  en« 
jpyed  even  one.  What  reception  then  can  the  announcement  of  the 
pure  truth  be  expected  to  experience  amongst  a  people  in  such  state  ? 
^ '  With  what  reason  can  it  be  hoped,  for  a  moment,  that  the  English  Ian* 

^  ir*>%^  ^^^  English  literature,  with  its  varied  stores  of  knowledge,  can 

liere  receive  any  cultivation  ?     Even  the  most  learned  of  the   Hindu 
^  population  find  itimpossible  to  comprehend,  without  assistance,  the  very 

^'  best  of  our  translations  into  their  own  languages.     The  native  mind» 

habituated  to  the  idlest  absurdities,  has  neither  relish  nor  taste  for  plain 
•ober  truth. 

•    7th.     Is  it  your  opinion  then,  it  may  be  asked,  that  the  example  of  the 
^  Jesuit  Missionaries  of  the  south-west  of  India  should  be  followed,  and 

^  that  the  truth,  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  present  state  of  the  native 

;:  mind,  be  dressed  up  in  all  the  fantasies  of  a  foolish  superstition  ?     By 

no  means;  I  would  on  no  account  or  in  any  degree  degrade  or  com- 
■promise  the  simple  dignity  of  sacred  truth.     But  what  prevents  our 
^f  availing  ourselves  of  the  circumstances  which  afford  us  the  most  pow- 

jerf ol  means  of  dispelling  from  the  land  a  darkness  otherwise  so  hope. 
^.  leaely  impenetrable ;   if  it  be  at  once  seen,  that  the  Siddhlintas  do  afford 

^  us  these  most  favorable  and  encouraging  circumstances,  and  that  to 
^ve  a  command  and  powerful  influence  over  the  native  mind,  we  have 
x>nly  to  revive  that  knowledge  of  the  system  therein  taught,  which  not- 
withstanding its  being  by  far  the  most  rational,  and  formerly  the  best 
y  cultivated  branch  of  science  amongst  the  Hindus,  and  notwithstanding 

^  fits  being  the  foundation  of  such  little  knowledge  as  they  display  in  pre- 

.  ducting  eclipses  and  the  like,  has,  from  the  superior  address  of  the  fol. 

Jowers  of  the  Purans,  and  the  almost  universal  practice  amongst  the 
jyotishis»  of  making  all   their  calculations  from  tables  and  slxcHt  for- 
mulae, couched  in  enigmatical  verses,  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
utter  oblivion  ?  2  t  2 
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8th.  But  ^ow  is  this  loit  knowledgeto  be  reti?«d  f-I  Aril  prooee^ 
to  explain.  In  every  petty  hamlet,  not  only  in  Mtlwi,  Rl|)|nrt£ni,  sad 
Ber£r,  bttt  throoghont  India,  yon  will  find  the  joahi  or  astronomer 
and  astrologer :  in  towns  yon  wiU  find  many,  and  in  ha^  cities,  even 
hundreds.  It  is  their  bfasiams  to  expound  the  paneUing,  or  aimanae^ 
to  proclaim  feasts  and  fiasts,  to  fix  the  marriage-day,  to  tell  the  that^ 
of  sowing  and  reaping ;  and  forewarn  their  fMka  of  onlncky  days : 
their  services  in  short  are  in  constant  reqaisition.  They  are  conjointiy 
with  the  Patv^iris,  the  village  sdioot-masters.  The  village  joshf 
can  expound,  but  not  work  out  the  results  given  in  his  panchang ;  that 
iiigh  qualification  belongs  only  to  the  city  joriii.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed,  that  the  power  to  make  a  panch4ng,  requires  a  knowledge  of 
even  the  first  principles  or  elements  of  his  science.  The  utmost  of  his 
knowledge  is  20  verses  composing  the  Tithi  ChintimanI,  and  100 
Terses  of  a  little  book  called  the  Ghraha  L^hava,  with  a  power  of  oaing 
the  tables  attached  to  them.  By  these  few  verses  he  can  not  only  find 
the  places  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  but  also  woric  out  edipaes. 
But  the  operation  may  be  called  purely  mechanical,  or  an  efibrt  of  me- 
mory. He  can  find  the  equatorial  gnomonic  shadow,  from  thence  des> 
^ce  the  latitude  (or  acshinsha) ;  he  can  tell  you  the  amonnt  ai  chani 
(or  ascensional  difilerence)  ;  the  deehantari  (or  distance  m  longitude) ; 
ihe  8un*B  declination  (or  kr&nti) :  but  is  wholly  ignorant  aa  to  what  thxngf 
in  nature  are  expressed  by  these  terms.  Tliie  verses  of  the  Graha 
'Uighava  and  TithI  Chintimani  contain  only  abbreviated  formoke  foe 
calculations ;  their  wording  is  uncouth,  and  to  the  uninitiated,  more  un- 
intelligible than  an  enigma.  But  though  the  ingenuity  di^layed  in 
thus  abbreviating  calculations  is  oonsideFable,  it  has  had  the  efied 
above  noticed  of  superinducing  an  utter  neglect  of  the  Siddhintwa,  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  science  are  so  folly,  and  in  many  reelects  so 
rationally,  explained.  I  have  met  and  cross-questioned  many  hundreds 
of  joshfs  of  late  years  ;  hot  in  this  large  number,  have  found  only  twe 
men  who  had  a  rational  and  full  acquaintance  with  their  own  ayatem. 
One  is  Vauna'th,  purohit  cf  theMahMo  ofKotah ;  the  other,  Jkncbaud^ 
a  jatti  of  great  celebrity  at  Ajmere,  and  late  of  Jfaulai  in  Jypar. 
It  is  singular  that  neither  of  these  are  professed  jyotishia ;  the  Ibnner 
as  expounder  of  the  Purins,  and  the  latt^  a  Gor^  of  the  Jatas. 
Oujain,  once  so  fanons  for  its  learning,  has  not  now  a  single  Siddhaati 
jyotishi  to  support  its  great  name.  Indeed,  so  general  and  entire  is  the 
igfnorance  of  most  of  the  joshis  of  India,  that  you  will  find  many  of 
them  engaged  conjointly  with  the  Par4nic  brahmaos  in  expoondng 
the  Pur&ns,  and  insisting  on  the  flatness  of  the  earth,  and  its  niagpitode 
of  50  crores  of  yojans  in  superficial  diameter,  as  explained  in  them. 
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-tniiAk  B  virvlence  nui  boldnest  which  shew  their  utter  igaoraoce  of 
their  proper  profeBeion,  which  had  its  existence  only  on  the  refatatioa 
s&d  abandonment  of  the  Pwinic  system.  Hie  Jains  and  all  the  fol« 
lowers  of  the  Pudms  of  whatever  caste  you  will  find,  on  the  other  hand« 
betraying'  eqnal  inconsistency  in  daily  i^ipealing  to  the  panchings  of 
the  jyotishf,  and  confidently  maintaining  the  infiallibility  of  their  con- 
tents, though  founded  on  a  system  with  which  the  truth  of  their  own 
is  utterly  inconsistent. 

Of  the  sincerity  of  the  ignorance  of  both  parties  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  profound  veneration  with  which  they,  but  especially  the 
joshts,  regard  all  the  Siddhintas.  The  Sdrya  Siddhanta  they  firmly 
believe  to  have  been  communicated  to  men  by  the  sun  himself,  the 
authors  of  all  they  believe  to  have  been  divinely  inspired.  These 
Vorks  are  now  thought  to  be,  like  the  Vedaa,  wonderfid  displays  of  Divine 
wisdom,  but  totally  beyond  ordinary  human  comprehension.  That  man 
who  has  mastered  their  contents,  they  regard,  and  even  fear  as  one 
possessed  with  superhuman  powers. 

1 0th.  Vnth  this  blind  veneration  and  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
Siddhihtas,  prevailing  particularly  amongst  the  joshis  scattered  all 
over  India  (and  the  latter  are  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  learned  of  India),  and  in  some  degree,  now  also  amongst  the  Jain 
and  followers  of  the  Pnrimas,  can  we  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  admitting 
the  vast  benefits  to  which  the  proper  employment  of  these  prevailing 
prejudices  will  lead  ?  How  readily  may  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  as 
taught  in  the  Siddh^ntas,  be  recommunicated,  especially  to  the  joshis, 
whose  lives  are  now  idly  spent  in  wading  through  unintelligible  calcu- 
latioQs  deduced  from  the  Siddh&ntas  ?  With  what  exultation  will  every 
inan  of  ingenuous  mind  amongst  them  receive  explanations  making  plain 
and  clear  what  is  now  all  unintelligible  and  dark  !  They  will  not  stop 
in  'simply  admitting  what  is  taught  in  the  Siddhantas.  Grateful  to  their 
E>cux)pean  Instructors  for  bringing  them  back  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  their  own  neglected,  but  still  revered,  masters,  they  will  in  the 
Mness  of  their  gratitude^  and  from  the  exercise  of  their  now  improved 
powers  of  understanding,  also  readily  receive  the  additions  made  dur- 
ing the  last  few  hundred  years  in  the  science. 

1 1th.  From  the  extract  now  forwarded  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  that 
there  can  be  little  or  nothing  which  we  have  to  teach  in  Geometry, 
Surveying,  and  Trigonometry  generally,  in  Geography  or  Astronomy,  of 
which  BHASKAa  A'cha'eta  has  not  already  given  us  the  first  principles, 
and  for  enabling  us  to  explain  which,  he  will  not  afford  us  many  new 
and  abo  the  most   appropriate  arguments,  in  as  much  as  they  will  be 
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\^t  suited  to  Hinda  taste.    And  ;what  can  be  moxe  flattering  to  tho 
vanity  of  the  Hiadu  nation,  or  more  grateful  to  their  feelings  and  pre- 
judices as  men,  than  to  see  their  own  great  and  revered  masters  quoted 
bj  us  with  respect,  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  truths  we  propound.    At 
the  presidencies,   and  even  at  many  large  stations,  we  may   prosecute 
with  success  a  scheme  for   educating  the  people,  by  at  once  ^^^y^bjng 
them  English,  or  by  other  means  equally   directly  attacking  all  that  is 
false  and  absurd  in  their  belief.     At  these  places,  all  the  caus»   above- 
enumerated  concur  to  prevent  the  failure  of  such  a  scheme.     But  this 
plan  of  educating   the  mass   of  the   people  in  the  interior  of  India, 
where  English  can  never  be  of  any   practical   avail  to  anj  but  a  very 
few,  is  perfectly  visionary  ;  to  hope  to  educate  them  by  translations  in 
the  Roman   character,  is  little  less  so.     Even  translations   into  their 
own  language  and  in  their  own  character  are  frequently,  as  above  men- 
tioned, wholly  unintelligible   to   the  best  educated  natives.     I  could 
quote   many  proofs   of  this,  but  the  mention  would  be  invidious ;  the 
obvious   cause   of  failure  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  in  these  schemes  we 
make  no  account  of  men's  passions  and  weaknesses  and  prejudices,  and 
have  neglected  to  consult  their  tastes  and  present  state  of   knowledge. 
By  pursuing  the  course  I  now  advocate  we  sail  with  the  current,  favor- 
able gales  vastly  accelerating   our  progress ;  by  directly   attacking  on 
the  other  hand  the  strongest  prejudices  of  our  nature,  as  is  done  in  the 
other   case,  we   struggle   with  an   adverse   stream,  and  with,  baffling 
winds,  and  will  be  found  to  have  struggled  comparatively  in  vain. 

12th.  May  I  quote  my  own  experience  in  proof  of  what  is  here  ad- 
vanced ?  Since  I  entered  the  country,  I  have  been,  I  hope,  a  warm  and 
zealous  friend  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  have  always  bestowed 
much  time  and  much  labour  upon  the  superintendence  of  such  schools 
as  have  been  located  within  the  sphere  of  my  influence.  The  school- 
books  used,  have  been  those  printed  at  the  Presidencies  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay. 

But  about  two  years  ago,  wishing  to  know  how  the  joshis,  generally 
So  ignorant,  succeeded  in  predicting  eclipses,  I  went  through,  the  Tithi 
Chintamani,  and  Graha  L£ghava.  Finding  them  to  contain  only  un- 
intelligible and  abbreviated  formula,  I  was  referred  to  the  Siddybtss. 
These  I  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring,  and  still  greater  in  procuring 
men  capable  of  explaining  their  contents.  By  perseverance  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  limited  acquaintance  with  their  first  principles. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  months,  I  have  availed  myself  largely  of 
these  Siddli£ntas  in  teaching  not  only  the  boys  of  the  Sebore  school, 
but  also  adults,  the  joshis  and  br&hmans  of  the  town.  I  beg  leave  to 
assure  you,  that  in  this  short  time  I  have  succeeded  in  communicating 
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more  real  knowledge  and  infbnnation  than  I  have  done  hi  the  previooa 
ten  years  of  my  Indian  life. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  boys  of  the  Sehore  school  and  the  joshis  and 
br&hmans  above  mentioned,  were  examined  by  me  in  the  presence  of 
Captain  Winvibld  and  Dr.  Inolis,  of  this  station,  and  Mr.  MacLbod, 
Assistant  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  General  at  Jabbalpur.  I  con- 
fidently appeal  to  these  gentlemen  to  pronounce  whether  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  students  were  not,  considering  the  time  devoted  to  the 
study,  perfectly  astonishing. 

Idth.  It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  here  advocating  too  exclusive  an 
attention  to  scientific  education  and  the  abstract  sciences.  I  feel  as- 
sured, however,  that  this  will  prove  our  shortest  course  also  to  moral 
improvement.  Till  the  situation  of  the  countries  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  globe  is  known,  what  credit  can  our  histories  gain ;  what  im- 
pression can  they  make  on  men's  minds  ?  They  may  as  well  relate  to 
nations  existing  in  the  moon.  Till  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Sid- 
dhantic  system,  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth,  is  felt,  the  popular 
absurdities  of  the  Pur£nic  cosmogony  will  never  be  abandoned.  I  rest 
not  merely  on  my  own  opinion  and  experience  ;  I  adduce  that  of  an 
institution  founded  by  a  society,  whose  labours  for  the  improvement  of 
India  have  been  most  useful  and  exemplary.  I  allude  to  the  Ameri- 
can Mission's  Seminary  at  Jafiria,  in  Ceylon,  in  the  2nd  page  of  whose 
3rd  triennial  report,  published  in  1833,  it  is  stated,  "  that  an  examina* 
tion  of  the  Puranic  system  of  geography  and  astronomy,  compared 
or  rather  contrasted  with  the  Copernican  system,  has  been  attended  to 
with  greater  interest,  and  been  productive  of  more  obvious  advantages^ 
than  almost  any  other  branches  of  study." 

The  Professors  of  this  establishment,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Siddhantas  ;  or  to  have  known  that 
BHA^SKAa  A'cHA^aTA  had  already  spentthe  whole  force  of  his  science  and 
ridicule  in  exposing  the  absurdities  and  impossibilities  of  the  Puranic 
Bvstem.  What  European,  gifted  with  the  utmost  tact  and  wisdom, 
with  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  native  character,  their  cus- 
toms, beliefs  and  languages,  and  the  highest  flow  of  eloquence  in  the 
nse  of  them,  can,  by  appeals  to  reason,  by  arguments  and  proofs,  hope  to 
"work  upon  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced  people  any  effect  compared  to 
that  which  may  be  produced  by  a  dexterous  use  of  its  blind  and  pre- 
judiced veneration  for  authority  ? 

14th.  I  may  here  quote  another  instance  of  the  practical  service  re- 
cently rendered  to  me  in  my  official  capacity,  when  I  was  officiating  as 
Political  Agent  at  Kotah,  by  these  Siddhantas.  The  officers  employed 
on  the  grand  trigonometrical  and  other  surveys,  have  always  experi- 
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cftoed,  in  alinMt  every  part  of  Iftdia,  tiie  gpeat<ir^MtmmluiM>ia  tli# 
discharge  of  their  daties,  from  the  prejadioes  aiHl  igaosanoe  nf  Ite  peo*- 
pk  and  their  native  priooea.  At  Kotah,  no  leaa  ignonaoa  and  pnja- 
dice  had  been  displayed  than  eke  where :  ao  strong  werv-ttka  trntspkaot^ 
entertained  by  the  late  Rij  lUni  Madhu  Sinoh,  of  the  designs  offha 
British  Government,  when  Captain  Patom,  the  Depaty  Qiiaitier-Mliater 
General  at  Nimach,  entered  hk  territonea  to  sorrey  perteaa  roads,  4e; 
and  so  reiterated  hk  objections  in  reply  to  the  Agent,  Captaiv  Ros^ 
assurances,  that  the  Isat-mentioned  oflker  was  at  kngth  oUigied-ta* 
request  Captain  Paton  to  withdraw.  Whikt  at  Kotah,  I  reoeirsdoiidnai 
from  GoTernment.  desiring  me  again  to  nae  my  inflaenoe  wkk  tke  .lUf; 
tiink  to  prevent  all  farther  obstructions.  Upon  thk,  I  sent  for  Vaxi«. 
wa'th,  the  astronomer  above  mentioned,  and  for  the  B4j  Biaa'a  jothl^ 
and  found  no  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  the  SSrd  verae  here  q«oted»  aad 
others  treating  more  at  length  on  the  subject,  in  satisfying  them  of 
oar  real  object.  They  equally  soon  procured  for  aae  an  intimatkiaf 
firom  the  R4j  R4ni,  that  hk  co*operation  would  infuture  be  readily  given 
to  the  officers  deputed  to  survey  his  territories. 

16th.  From  the  arguments  and  facts  above  recorded,  the  Bataral  con*' 
elusion  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  it  will  be  our  wisest  oowrae,  at  tha 
same  time  that  we  afford  every  encouragement  to  the  atudy  of  Snglisfe 
by  those  who  are  likdly  to  find  use  for  it,  or  have  leisure  and  talenla  to 
prosecute  it  with  effect,  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  study  o^ 
the  Siddhintas  ;  and  to  the  explanation  of  their  oontenta,  first  to  tiha 
jyotkbk,  whose  profession  is  founded  on  the  principles  given  in  them* 
and  through  them  to  all  their  flocks.  Where  is  the  native  of  Indiiw 
however  poor,  who  k  not  constantly  consulting  his  jyotishi  ? 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  no  time  be  lost  in  giving  to  the 
world  the  best  printed  editions  of  the  Siddh&nta  SiromanS  of  Baa'** 
HAU  A'cHiCaTA,  including  the  Golidhy4ya,  or  Treatise  on  thoGlobcB,aiid 
the  treatkes  on  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  ;  of  the  Snrya  Siddhinii^ 
and  of  that  of  A'aTA  BnAt,  with  Prithudak's  commentary,  the  author 
who  maintains  the  diurnal  though  not  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth. 

The  Graha  Lighava  (which,  as  £»*  as  my  inquiries  e^end,  aeems  tt> 
be  in  almost  universal  use  over  the  greater  part  of  India,)  will  perhaps 
be  even  of  more  use  than  the  Siddh&ntas,  if  aecompanied  by  the  most 
excellent  and  rational  commentary  of  MAi^LA^ai.  Almost  all  these  woarlca 
contain  a  chapter  on  the  construction  and  use  of  the  globes.  These 
the  natives  at  our  colleges  shoold  be  encouraged  to  construct 'aoeord*^ 
ingly,  and  to  compare  and  contrast  them  with  our  giobea,  witkoal 
which  no  school  or  college  in  Indk  ought  to  be.      My  own  pandit  aad 
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tbe  bimkMaii*  cfSebore,  who  have  become  oon  verts  to^the  Siddh£aU% 
and  our  ty*teia»  all  expreat  the  utmost  anxietv  to  get  globes  if  possible 
in  Hiodl,  coavinoed  that  they  will  prove  to  others  as   they  have  done  ; 
IB  their  owa  case,  the  readiest  means  of  demonstrating  to  them  the 
trath, 

16th.     It  is  strange  and  deserving  of  remark,  that  though  astronomy 
i»  the  science  which  has  been  most  cultivated  by  the   Hindus,  and  has 
most  attracted  the  notice  of  the  learned  in  Europe,  and,  as  above  shewn, 
is  also  best  calculated  to  promote  the  work  of  education,  still  not  a 
wagle  standard,  or  indeed  any  work  whatever  on  this  subject,  has  yet 
been  printed  in  India.     From  Mr.  Lushinqton's  History  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Institutions,  it  appears  in  pp.  126,  127,  that  in  the  Government^ 
Baaserit  College  the  Jyotisha  Sh£stra  is  not  even  embraced  in  the** 
ooorse  of  study  pursued  there.     It  surely  has  incomparable  advantages- 
over  the  Hindu  systems  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Prosody,  and  even  over 
Law  and  Grammar,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  essential  though 
the  last  mentioned  be.     So  entirely  have  we  neglected  the  study  of 
late  years,  that  Professor  Schlkobl  (as  I  observed  from  a  late  number  of 
your  Journal)  takes  credit  to  himself  for  being  the  first  to  expound  to 
the  European  scholar,  the  method  used  by  the  Hindus  in  their  astro* 
nomical  works,  of  expressing  numbers  by  symbolical  words.     You  seem 
inclined  to  give  to  the  learned  Professor  great  credit  for  having  unra-> 
^^Ued  this  mystery  in  the  absence  of  native  pandits.     It  is  by  no 
means  my  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  learned  Professor  ; 
but  surely  when  every  astronomical  work  is  accompanied  by  a  commen* 
tary,  explaining  in  plain  language,  and  also  in  figures,  the  sjrmbolical- 
expressions  of  the  text,  little  credit  is  claimable  for  unravelling  a  mys-^ 
tery  already  made  plain.      Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  by  no 
means  strange,  that  Messrs.  Colbbrookb,  Davis,  Bbntlbt,  and  Jonbs,' 
lliought  it  annecessary  to  offer  any  explanations  on  a  method  at  first 
sight  so  mysterious,  but  so  palpable  on  referring  to  the  commentary 
which  almost  invariably  accompanies  the  text. 

->  17th.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand,  it  seems  to  me  most  de-* 
sirable,  that  the  books  above-mentioned  should  be  published  without* 
4day ;  at  preaent  revered  though  they  are,  they  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  be  procured.  Any  gentleman  moderately  conversant  with 
Sanscrit,  and  with  the  elements  of  the  science  of  astronomv.  will:  if 
be  have  leisure*  readily  master  all  they  contain  in  a  very  feV 
naonths.  This  accomplished,  how  largely  wiD  his  powers  of  superin-' 
tending  the  work  of  education,  and  especially  that  of  trandatjon,  be 
augmented!  I  trust  that  not  a  few  of  the  many  ardent  friends  of  edu- 
ciition  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these* 
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works  here  set  forth,  and  give  to  the  natire  pnblie,  trandations  m 
the    vemacalar    languages,     with    such  corrections,    improveinents, 
and  additions,   as    will  phice    the    Hindus    at    once    in    poasessioii 
of  all  the  recent  discoveries  of  Europeans.     At  no  place  have  more 
elementary  scientific  works  been  translated  and  printed  than  at  Bom- 
bay, chiefly  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  zealous  and  aocom* 
plished  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Education  Society,  Major  Gboros 
Jbrvis  of  the  Engineers ;  but  the  usefulness  of  his  labours  is  much  de- 
tracted from,  by  his  omission  to  make  use  of  the  terms,  and  mathema- 
tical phraseology,  perfectly  well  understood  by  scientific  Hindus,  if  not 
by  br4hmans  generally,  and  by  substituting  others  of  his  own  coining, 
which  must  be  wholly  unknown  to  them.     The  term  Sparsha  Rekha, 
(for  the  tangent,)  and  several  others  for  Unes,  &c.,   which  the  Hindus 
have  never  used  or  known,  are  in  themselves  highly  appropriate  and 
unobjectionable . 

18th.  I  now  beg  to  draw  your  particular  attention  to  the  original 
extracts,  which  appear  to  me  most  curious,  and  calculated  to  prove  to 
others  as  it  has  done  to  myself,  most  valuable  and  useful. 

In  the  first  three  verses  Bha'skar  A'cha*bta,  after  stating  the  earth  to 
be  a  sphere  poised  in  space,  exposes  in  a  most  rational  and  forcible  man- 
ner, the  Pnr&nic  doctrine  of  its  being  supported  by  the  grand  serpent 
Shesha,  or  any  material  thing. 

In  the  24th  and  2Mi  verses,  our  author  shews,  that  he  had  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  true  nature  of  attraction  and  gravity ;  he  then  proceeds 
in  the  36th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th  verses,  to  expose  in  his  own  way  (not 
altogether  philosophical) ,  the  Jain  articles  of  belief,  that  the  earth  is 
perpetually  falling  in  space,  and  that  there  are  two  suns,  two  moons, 
and  two  sets  of  constellations. 

In  the  dOth,  31st,  and  32nd  verses,  by  a  very  rational  argument,  the 
modem  Br&hmanical  belief  of  the  earth's  flatness  is  exploded ;  he  ridi- 
ciUes  the  idea  of  their  immense  mountain  of  gold,  called  Merd,  and 
accounts  for  the  apparent  flatness  of  the  earth. 

In  the  33rd,  34th,  and  35th  verses,  he  gives  succinct  general  directions 
for  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  thence  deduces  the 
real  magnitude  of  the  earth,  deriding  the  absurdity  of  the  dimensions 
alleged  in  the  Purans. 

In  the  36th  verse,  he  shews  such  a  limited  knowledge  of  geography, 
as  would  entail  a  whipping  on  any  boy  of  eight  years  of  age  in  Europe ; 
but  in  the  three  last  verses,  he  shews  that  he,  800  years  ago,  had  sack 
a  perfect  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  consequences  resulting  from 
admitting  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  viz.  of  the  existence  of  anti- 
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podee,  &c.  as  the  priesto  aud  princes  of  Europe  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  entertain  four  or  even  but  three  hundred  years  ago ;  and  for  assert- 
ing which,  they  were  sending  our  earliest  philosophers  to  the  dungeon. 

19th.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  public  of  the  existence 
of  a  native  observatory  at  Kotah,  or  rather  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
astronomical  apparatus,  made  by  the  late  Mah&rao  Uhmaid  Sinoh;  and 
posited  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  citadel,  fitted  up  for  tbeir  recep- 
tion. This  apparatus  consists  of  a  very  splendid  and  large  armillary 
sphere  ;  of  the  celestial  and  terrestial  globes,  dials,  gnomons,  and  also 
the  Raj  Yantra,  or  astrolabe,  borrowed  from  the  Musalm&ns  about  250 
or  300  years  ago.  The  axes  of  the  globes  are  fixed  at  an  elevation  of 
24^  SC,  the  supposed  altitude  of  the  North  Polar  Star  at  Kotd.  But 
the  latitudes  given  by  the  native  astronomers,  for  all  the  principal 
cities  of  R£jpuUin4  and  Malwa,  are  under- rated  by  about  40' ;  that  of 
Kotah  is,  I  believe,  25^  10'.  The  authority  of  Bha'skab  A'cha'rta  has  led 
to  this  error.  In  the  d4th  verse  here  quoted,  the  latitude  of  Oujain  is 
stated  at  yi  of  360',  which  would  give  just  22°  30'.  This  accordingly 
is  always  stated  by  Native  Astronomers  as  its  latitude,  and  when  I  have 
stated  the  result  not  only  of  Dr.  Hunter's  but  also  of  the  celebrated 
Raja  Jat  Singh's  more  accurate  observations  (vide  vol.  vi.  Asiatic  Re- 
searches) ;  this  verse  has  always  been  quoted  to  me  to  prove  their 
assertions. 

The  Mahar£o's  collection  contains  also  a  Turiya  YantrH,  or  quadrant, 
with  a  radius  on  one  side  of  30  digits,  and  linear  rectangular  intersec- 
tions, rising  from  each  digit,  representing  their  whole  canon  of  sines, 
cosines,  and  versed  sines  adapted  to  this  radius.  From  the  Maha- 
rao*s  astronomer  1  procured  a  copy  of  the  Sanscrit  treatise  on 
the  quadrant,  called  the  Yantra  Chint£man£,  by  Chakraohara,  son  of 
Sri  W  am  an  a,  containing  directions  for  the  construction  and  use  of 
the  instrument,  with  the  mathematical  proofs  and  demonstrations  of 
all  the  many  problems  which  may  be  worked  by  it.  The  reverse  side 
of  this  quadrant  contains  the  signs  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  and  an 
hour  circle,  with  an  index- hand  by  which  you  are  enabled  to  tell  at 
once  the  lagna  (or  horoscope),  that  is,  the  exact  point  or  star  of  the 
ecliptic,  rising  in  the  horizon  at  any  given  time. 

I  am  unable  at  the  present  moment  to  fix  the  date  of  this  work,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not  of  a  much  more  ancient  date  than 
the  astrolabe,  and  that  it,  like  the  astrolabe,  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Musalmans. 

To  the  European  public,  translations  of  this  and  the  other  works 
alluded  to  in  this  letter,  would  be  highly  curious  and  highly  valuable. 
To  enable  us  to  communicate  our  greater  knowledge  in  the  sciences 
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'they  treat  of,  the  stady  of  them  would  seem  indispensable,  to  give  m 
a  due  command  of  their  mathematical  modes  of  expression.     I  eamestlj 
hope,  that  some  persons  better  qualified  than  myself,  may  be  indaced  to 
undertake  the  task  of  translation.     I  do  not  refuse   the  task ;  but  I 
confess  tqj  present  incompetence,  from  my  own  limited  Ipiowledge  of 
mathematics,  to  understand  and  follow  the  authors  of  these  learned 
works  in  their  more  abstruse  calculations ;  and  the  never-ceasing  pres- 
sure of  arduous  and  responsible  public  duties,  prevents  my  devoting 
such  time  to  the  study  as  would  better  qualify  me  for  the  duty.    It 
would  be  unjust  in  the  public  to  expect,  and  imprudent  in  me  to  promise 
much ;  what  I  oan,  I  will  do.     But  the  public  may  with  mmch  justice 
turn  their  eyes  upon  those  men  of  science  at  the  head  o€  oar  schools, 
QoUeges,  and  literary  institutions  now  scattered  over  India.  To  a  Mill, 
a  Yatbs,  a  Tttlbr,  a  Sutherland,  a  Thoresbt,   and  many  other 
distinguished  scholars  of  this   Presidency,  and' to  the  two  Jbrvisbs 
of    the   Engineers,    and   to   many  gentlemen   of    the     Scotch    and 
American  Missions,  so  much  distinguished  for  their  labours  in  the  cause 
of  education,  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  the  task  would  be  eaay ;  C 
hope  it  will  not  be  declined. 


Extract  from  Bhdskar  A'chdrya's  Treatise  on  the  Globes, 


Verse  2l8t.  This  sphere  of  the  earth,  formed  of  the  five  elementary  princtplet, 
▼fe.  earth,  air,  water,  the  ethereal  atmosphere,  and  fire,  is  perfectly  round,  and  en 
eompassed  in  the  orbite  of  the  moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Sa^ .  and 
lasUy,  by  that  of  the  constellations.  It  has  no  material  supporter,  but  stands 
fixed  in  air  by  its  own  inherent  force.  On  its  surface,  ail  Uving  and  inanimate 
objecU  subsist  thronghout,  as  weU  tiUns,  as  human  beings,  gods,  as  wdl  as 
dutyus. 

*<««fU4*lin«r:  <^li|^M  II  '^'^  II 
Verse  22nd.     Its  surface  is  bespread  on  all  sides  with   numbcrlcaa   monntami 
and  groves,  towns  >md  buildings,  as  the  bulb  of  the  flower  of  the  Kadamb  tree  ia 
covered  with  filaments  without  number. 

Verse  23rd      Let  it  be  admitted,  that  this  earth  U  supported  by  any  nmlerid 
wbstanee,  or  hving  creature,  still  for  the  support  of  that,  a  second  .uroJTk 
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^qHired,  and  for  that  iccond  in  like  manner,  a  third  is  nccesaary.  Here  yoa 
ikave  tbe  absurdity  of  an  interminable  succession  :  if  reduced  to  admit  a  power  of 
self-support  in  that  which  you  place  the  last  of  the  series,  I  would  ask,  why  not 
admit  the  same  power  in  the  earth  itself,  the  first  of  the  series  ?  for  the  earth  if 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  eight-fold  divinity. 

w^^^T  wr^apwr  ?iRnrin  ^  ftrni^  "^nr  ^mw:  ii  ^8  n 

Verse  24th.  As  heat  is  the  inherent  property  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  ;  as  oold 
of  the  moon,  fluidity  of  water,  and  hardness  of  stones  ;  as  the  air  is  volatile,  and 
the  earth  is  immovable,  and  as  other  wonderful  (oh!   how  wonderful  1)  properties 

belong  to  other  things  : — 

Verse  25th.  In  like  manner,  tiie  power  of  attraction  is  inherent  in  this  globe 
of  earth.  By  this  inherent  power,  any  thing  heavy  projected  into  the  air  is  at- 
tracted down  to  it.  The  thing  so  projected  appears  to  be  falling  of  itself ;  but  in 
fact  it  is  in  a  state  of  being  drawn  doumwards  by  the  earth.  If,  with  the  Jains 
you  suppose  the  earth  to  be  perpetually  falling  in  space,  in  what  direction,  I  ask 
you,  is  it  falling  ?  Above  and  below  and  all  around  the  ethereal  expanse  is  equally 
outspread. 

Verse  26th.  That  the  earth  is  poised  in  space,  and  without  support,  the  full- 
est assurance  is  felt  from  beholding  th§  revolutions  of  the  circling  constellations; 
but  the  Jains  maintain,  that  it  is  perpetually  falling  downwards  in  space ;  resting 
the  proof  of  this  assertion  on  the  fact,  that  all  heavy  things  naturally  fall  down- 
wards, and  that  the  earth  is  the  heaviest  of  heavy  visible  things. 

'Verse  27th.  The  Jains  and  others  likewise  maintain,  that  there  are  two  suns, 
•ttd  two  moons,  and  also  two  sets  of  constellations,  which  are  rising  in  constant 
alternation.     But  to  them  I  give  this  appropriate  answer. 

w^T  ijnr  s  T^rf^  # ipr  ftnnr^fiiW  ii  ^«  ii 

Verse  28th.  Let  it  be  admitted,  that  the  earth  is  falling  downwards  in  space  ; 
but  O  Jain,  dost  thou  not  see  that  every  heavy  thing  projected  into  space,  comes 
back  again  to,  and  overtakes,  the  earth  ?  How  then  can  your  idle  proposition 
hold  good  ?  If  true,  a  heavy  thing  once  projected  into  air  would  keep  at  aa  uai- 
iorm  distance  from,  but  never  overtake,  the  earth. 

Verse  29th.  What  can  |  say  to  your  foUy«  O  Jain,  who  wUhdut  oftject  or  use 
supposest  a  double  set  of  constellations,  two  suns,  and  two  moons  ?  Cansfe  tbbu 
not  at  times  see  the  circumpolar  stars  revolving  round  the  polar  star, .  even  in' 
broad  dity-^light  ? 
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Verse  30th.  If  this  blessed  earth  were  like  the  surface  of  a  looking  gUsi  as  ok- 
tended  plane,  why  should  not  the  sun,  even  when  removed  to  a  distance  from  tha 
earth,  as  at  night,  (the  Purina  assert  that  it  revoWes  in  a  horisontal  circle,  u  it 
does  when  seen  from  the  poles,)  still  be  visible  in  every  part  of  its  revolatioa  to 
men,  as  well  as  to  the  gods  ? 

Verse  3l8t.  If  (the  intervention  of)  MerCi  causes  night,  why  is  not  this  monn- 
tain,  when  between  us  and  the  sun,  visibly  developed  to  our  eyes  ?  Let  it  be 
granted  that  this  Mer6  is,  as  is  stated  in  the  Purins,  situated  to  the  north,  pny 
tell  me  why  should  the  sun  ever  rise  at  all  in  the  south,  as  it  does  when  It  htt 
southern  declination  ? 

Verse  32nd.  The  fact  is,  that  one  hundredth  part  of  the  cireumfiBrence  of  ths 
earth  is  or  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  plane.  The  earth  is  an  excessively  bvfe  bod;; 
a  man  is  immeasurably  smaller ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  to  him,  as  he  sCsnds  oa  its 
surface,  the  whole  earth  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  plane. 

^ *  1  n* fi.li^^nrypn  vn  fk^  ^rft^:  snrni  m  ^^  ii 

Verse  33rd.  The  meaaurement  of  the  circuoiference  of  the  earth  is  essHy  aai 
correctly  ascertained  by  the  simple  rule  of  proportion,itt  this  way — there  is  s  lovs 
situated  to  the  south ;  you  are  reaiding  in  another  lying  due  north  of  it;  oscsr- 
tain  the  distance  between  the  two,  and  the  difference  of  their  latitudes ;  tbea  uj 
if  the  number  of  degrees  (difference  of  latitudes)  give  this  distance,  what  wiU  tbi 
whole  circumference  of  360  degrees  give  ? 

Verse  34th.  Oiyain,  for  instance,  is  ascertained  by  calculation  to  be  distaaes 
from  the  equator,  where  there  is  no  latitude,  t^  part  of  the  whole  circumfereaoe 
of  the  earth — this  distance  multiplied  by  16,  will  be  the  meaaarement  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth :  what  reason  then  is  there  in  aasertiag  aoch  an  imsMBM 
magnitude  of  the  earth  ? 

Verse  35th.  By  assuming  as  true  this  circumference  thus  ascertained,  the  cal- 
culations of  the  position  of  the  moon's  cusps,  the  conjunctions  of  the  planetit 
eclipses,  the  times  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  planets,  and  the  lengths  of  tbt 
shadows  of  the  gnomon,  and  the  like,  correspond  with  the  observed  facta.  Bf 
assuming  any  other  circumference,  no  such  correspondence  is  found  to  exift 
The  truth  of  the  above-mentioned  measurement  of  the  earth  is  thus  plainly  eita* 
blished  by  the  law  of  **  rule  and  exception"  set  forth  in  the  Nyiya.  Sikistri. 
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^erfle  36tli.  Laaki  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  this  globe  ;  Yamkothi  is  situ- 
•led  to  the  east  of  it ;  to  the  west  is  Rome  or  Romaka  Patan  ;  the  city  of  Sid- 
dhapnr  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  to  that  of  Lank4.  Samer6  is  situated 
to  the  north,  on  the  North  Pole,  and  Barayanala  to  the  south,  at  the  South  Pole, 

■'reftr  ?>TT  ^^t^i^iiT  ^1?  ^  ^  incvr:  ^tot:  \\\^\\ 

Verse  37th.  These  six  places  are  situated  at  a  distance  of  one-fourth  part  of 
the  earth's  circumference,  each  from  its  adjoining  one  ;  so  say  those  who  are 
aoqnainted  with  the  globe.  At  Mer6  the  various  classes  of  the  gods  and  purs 
spirits  have  their  abodes  :  at  Baravanala,  at  the  South  Pole,  are  situated  the  re- 
sidences of  all  the  evil  spirits. 

Verse  38th.  A  man,  on  whatever  part  of  the  globe  he  is  placed,  thinks  the 
earth  to  be  under  bis  feet,  and  that  he  is  standing  upright  upon  it ;  men  placed 
at  the  distance  of  90  degrees,  or  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  circumference,  from 
each  other,  fancy  each  other  to  be  standing  as  it  were  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Verse  39th.  Those  who  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  half  the  earth*s  circum* 
ference  from  each  other,  are  antipodes  each  to  the  other,  and  fancy  each  that  the 
others  have  their  heads  turned  into  directions  exactly  opposite,  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  as  a  man  beholding  his  shadow  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 

But  neither  do  those  who  are  standing  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  nor  those 
with  their  heads  turned  into  directions  opposite  to  each  other,  feel  any  difficulty 
in  maintaining  their  several  positions.  They  stand  as  perfectly  at  ease  in  their 
respective  positions,  as  we  do  here. 


[We  have  had  much  pleasure   in  giving  insertion  to  the  above  article,  in  the 
sentiments  of  which  we  entirely  concur.     While  we  endeavour  to  push  our  own 
systems  of  instruction  and  science   in   this  country,  we  are  too  apt  to  spurn  and 
deery  the  literatore,  the  science,  and  even  the  languages  of  the  east,  as  if  they  were 
not  only  incapable  of  imparting  the  smallest  particle  of  knowledge,  virtue  or  truth, 
but  incapable   also  of  improvement  by  engrafting  upon  them  the  new  growth  of 
western  knowledge,  which  has  sprung  ahead  of  the  Asiatic  and  elder  stock  only 
within  the  last  century  or  two.    Were  the  moralist  to  follow  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
example,  he  codd  doubtless  produce   from  the  mental  philosophy  of  the  Hindus 
parallel  maxims  for  most  of  those  in  our  own  moral  code ; — the  selection  of  these ; 
—their  separation  from  the  dross  of  the  ancient  schools  ; — and  their  presentation 
to  pupils  in  this  form,  would  doubtiess  work  the  same  wonders  in  moral  educa. 
tion,  as  hat  the  Siddhiinta  system,  in  the  astronomical  classes  of  Mr.  Wilkinson* 
We  trust  this  gentieman,  evidentiy  qualified  by  taste  as  by  ability  for  the  task,  will 
favor  the  English  reader  with  a  full  translation  of  the  Siromam.     The  astronomical 
formulae  of  the  Siddhdnta  bave  been  fully  made  known  to  us,  but  not  the  argu- 
ments and  reflections  with  which  they  are  accompanied. — Ed.] 
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VIII.— On  the  Land  Shells  of  India.  By  Lieut.  Thob.  Hutton,  37(1 

Regt.  N.  L 
[  Contiiiued  from  the  26th  No.  of  the  Journal.  ] 
I  hare  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  discovei^  of  a  few  more  spe- 
eies  of  Land  Shells,  made  during  a  hurried  trip  between  Nemuch  aod 
Mhow»  in  the  month  of  December  last. 

26.  The  first  is  a  species  of  Ctclostoma. 

Animal — ^furnished  with  two  cylindrical  tentacula ;  eyes  blad^,  8i|d 
placed  at  the  exterior  baae  of  the  tentacula;  there  are  also  two  blackish 
points  at  the  summits  of  the  tentacula,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  eyes ;  head  very  long,  proboscidiform,  and  emarginate.  The  eyes 
causing  a  thickening  of  the  tentacula.  Colour  pale  brown ;  skin 
transversely  wrinkled  like  that  of  a  leech 

Shell — with  five  whorls  ;  spire  prominent ;  whorls  rounded  :  the  su- 
tures well  defined  ;  colour  of  the  shell  above  varying  considerably  in 
different  specimens ;  some  being  of  a  purplish  brown,  others  brown, 
and  some  nearly  white — ^this  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  degrees  of 
exposure  to  the  sun,  which  the  individuals  may  have  undergone,  as 
well  as  age.  The  colours  are  laid  on  in  short  crooked  lines,  trans- 
versely ;  alternately  a  brownish  and  a  whitish  stripe,  very  minute. 
The  under  side  is  white.  Aperture  circular,  margins  united  and  more 
or  less  reflected.  Umbilicus  well  defined,  discovering  the  three  pre?i- 
ous  whorls.    Operculum  calcareous.     Diameter  half  an  inch. 

Found  buried  at  the  roots  of  grass  growing  beneath  low  shrubs  in  on- 
cultivated  plains  between  Nemuch  and  Mhow. 

27.  Cabocolla  ' ? 
Animal — ^unkno  wn . 

Shell — ^white  with  a  purplish  band  longitudinally  placed  on  the  body 

whorl  a^ove.     Aperture   oval    and  obliquely   transverse.     Umbilicos 

discovering  the  previous  whorls — ^margins  of  the  mouth  reflected  and 

interrupted  on  the  body  whorl,  a  thin  plate  interposing.     Diameter 

about  five  and  half  or  six  lines  ;  aperture  longer  than  broad. 

With  the  exception  of  the  more  contracted   and  obliquely  tnosrene 

mperture  of  the  present  species,  it  would   appear  almost  identical  with 

the  shell  described  by  me,  as  a  doubtful  Cyclostoma  (No.  2)  in  the  2&k 

No.  of  the  Journal.      Specimens  of  both  were  buried  together. 

Found  in  uncultivated  plains,  buried  in  the  earth  at  the  roots  of 
coarse  grass — between  Nemuch  and  Mhow. — I  found  no  opercoloflL 

28.     Hblix , 

Animal — with  four  tentacula,  the  superior  pair  longest,  and  bearing  the 
eyes  at  the  summits — colour  freckled  brown. — ^Foot  long  and  rather 
tapering  posteriorly. 


*% 
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Shell — with  six  whorls,  globose,  and  the  body  whorl  forming  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  shell. 
In  the  living  animal  it  is  mottled  with  pale  brown  and  black,  from  the 
thinness  of  the  shell  rendering  the  colours  of  the  animal  visible  ; 
but  when  dead,  wholly  of  a  dull  white  : — spire  very  little  raised  above 
the  whorls  ;  aperture  lunated,  margins  acute ;  diameter  9  lines. 
The  animal  stops  up  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  a  hard  calcareous  oper-   ^ 

culum,  but  which  is  only  te]i4>orary,  not  being  attached  to  the  body. 
Found  buried  in  the  earth  with  the  foregoing  beneath  shrubs,  in  un- 
.  cultivated  grounds,  between  Nemuch  and  Mhow. 

29.     HsLix , 

Ammal — with  four  tentacula,  the  superior  longest  and  bearing  the  e;yes  at 
their  summits ;    foot  elongated   and  rather  truncated  posteriorly ; 
colour  pale  yellowish  brown. 
Shell — ^with  six  whorls ;  spire  moderately  raised  above  the  plane  of  the 

whotis ;  colour  sandy ;  diameter,  half  an  inch. 
Found  with  the  preceding. 

These  two  specimens  appear  to  be  true  Helices. — Unlike  the  species 
No.  3,  described  in  the  26th  No.  they  have  no  tentaculifbrm  processes 
on  the  right  side,  playing  over  the  surface  of  the  shell  when  the  ani« 
mal  is  in  motion,  nor  have  they  the  fleshy  hook  on  the  tail. 
The  sh^  of  the  specieB  which  I  formerly  described  with  a  mark  of 
doubt  as  a  Helix,  is  very  like  in  form  and  genersd  appearance  to  the 
present  species.  No.  29  :  but  the  polish  of  the  shell  is  very  superior 
tothisiaet. 

80.      ACHAWNA  —  ? 

Ammal — ^unknown. 

Shell — ^with  10  whorls  ;  pale  smdy  brown  ;  spire  obtuse  ;    cylindri- 
form;  aperture    longitudinal,    subovate,    right  lip   edged;    pillar 
•smooth,   straight,   and  truncated  at  the  base ;  length,  1 J  inches, 
^>  smooth  and  shining. 

Found  buried  in  the  earth,  foot  foremost,  at  the  roots  of  shrubs,  in  un- 
cultivated grounds,  between  Nemuch  and  Mhow. 
*   Among  these  shells,  I  could  observe  no  partiality  for  any  particidar 
aspect,  nor  any  thing  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  formerly  hazarded,' 
of  t^s  being  one  of  the  habits  of  the  Land  Shells.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
still  ineliaed  to  retain  that  opinion,  because  the  circumstance  may  liold 
Mod  with  regard  to  those  species  which  are  more  particularly  found  in 
rocky  aitiHttions,  and  where  the  hot  winds,   striking  throughout  tfae^ 
day  against  the  rocks,   would  of  necessity   impart  a  great  and  over- 
powerk^  dcgvee  of  heat  to  the  retreats  of  these  animals,  even  when 
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buried  in  the  earth — while  on  the  other  hand,  the  species,  which  I 
have  here  endeavoured  to  describe,  inhabiting  wide  and  flat  plaint, 
are  under  no  necessity  of  placing  a  farther  barrier  between  them- 
selves and  the  wind,  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  earth  in 
which  they  lie  torpid,  in  as  much  as  meeting  with  no  obstmction, 
the  scorching  blast  sweeps  rapidly  over  the  hardened  surface,  with* 
out  penetrating  sufficiently  deep,  or  at  least  with  sufficient  power  to 
cause  any  injury  or  inconvenience  to  the  animals  buried  some  6  or  8 
inches  deep,  and  protected  by  the  branches  of  the  dwarf  shrubs  be* 
neath  which  they  are  found. 

Of  these  shells,  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  forwarding  speci- 
mens. 


IX. — Account  of  the  Bearded  Vulture  of  the  Himalaya,    By  the  tame. 

I  know  not  if  this  magnificent  bird  has  yet  been  recognised  by  or- 
nithologists as  an  inhabitant  of  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Thi- 
bet, and  I  have  therefore  little  hesitation  in  recording  the  hst 
A  specimen  sadly  torn  and  mutilated  by  insects  was  a  short  time 
sinoe  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  Golden  Eagle  CAquUa  chrysdeto$),  from 
the  hills,  and  having  often  before  seen  those  noble  birds  hoth 
living  and  in  museums,  I  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  the  time.— 
On  an  after  occasion,  when  the  specimen  was  thrown  away  as  oseles, 
I  happened  accidentally  to  cast  my  eyes  on  it,  and  saw  at  a  glance 
that  it  was  not  a  Golden  Eagle.  A  suspicion  of  the  truth  at  the 
same  time  crossing  my  mind,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  black 
beard,  which  in  this  bird  is  so  conspicuous,  being  still  a  very  pro- 
minent feature,  notwithstanding  the  ruinous  state  of  the  specimen, 
accordingly  I  took  the  skin  home  with  me  to  examine  at  my  Idsure, 
and  the  following  description  is  the  result : 

Gtpbatus  Barbatus  ? 

Length  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail  3  ft.  11  in* 
Beak,  from  the  tip  to  the  gape,  4  in. ;  breadth  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
expanded  wings,  9  ft.  6  in.  From  the  base  of  the  upper  mindi- 
ble  arises  a  black  stripe  of  short  hairs  or  bristles,  passing  over  each 
eye,  and  turning  round  the  back  of  the  head,  where  it  joins  the  stripe 
from  the  opposite  side ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  much  flat- 
tened, is  covered  with  small  whitish  feathers ;  but  across  these,  ran- 
ning  longitudinally  from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  black 
which  passes  round  the  back  of  the  head,  is  a  black  stripe  of  nar- 
row feathers.  The  chin,  throat,  back,  sides,  and  forepart  of  the  neck; 
the  breast,  belly,  vent,  thighs,  and  under  tail  coverts,  deep  fexrugio- 
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oas  ;  darkest  on  the  chin,  throat,  and  fore-neck,  whiter  on  the  vent 
and  thighs. — A  band  or  collar  of  dark  brown  feathers  across  the 
bottom  of  the  knee,  joining  the  black  on  the  back,  and  thus 
forming  a  ring  round  the  neck — back,  scapulars,  greater  and  lesser 
wing  coverts,  brownish  black ;  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  white,  to- 
wards which  the  webs  also  grow  lighter — upper-tail  coverts  and 
the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail,  greyish,  or  ashy  black. — ^The 
first  quill  of  the  wing  is  3^  inches  shorter  than  the  second,  and  the 
third  is  the  longest. — Tail  feathers  twelve  in  number,  and  gradually 
decreasing  in  length  from  the  centre  to  the  outermost  ones,  form- 
ing a  well-marked  wedge. 

Beak,  feet,  and  claws  faded  to  yellowish  horn,  the  original  colour 
not  ascertainable. 

The  nostrils  are  entirely  concealed  beneath  the  jet-black  bristles  which 
stand  forward  over  them,  and  which  are  a  continuation  of,  or  rather 
take  their  rise  from,  the  point  whence  springs  the  black  stripe  which 
passes  over  the  eyes. — ^At  the  angle  of  the  lower  mandible  is  a  bunch 
of  long  black  bristles,  diverging  and  hanging  down  like  a  beard. — The 
beak  is  straight  from  the  base  to  the  end  of  the  cere,  which  is  very  thin, 
and  it  then  rises  into  an  arch,  and  curves  strongly  to  the  point. — Legs 
short  and  feathered  to  the  toes  ;  outer  and  hinder  claws,  the  largest : 
the  inner  one  about  half  their  size. — ^All  moderately  hooked,  and  much 
worn  at  the  points. 

In  all  other  respects  it  appears  to  agree  accurately  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  Bearded  Vulture  in  the  "  Gardens  and  Menagerie 
of  the  Zoological  Society." 

This  specimen  will  be  found  to  differ  from  the  bird  there  figured  in  the 
following  particulars : — ^The  Bearded  Vulture  is  stated  to  have  "  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  of  a  dirty  white,"  while  in  mine  there  is  a 
black  line  across  the  white ;  this  however  might  lead  one  to  suspect 
the  bird  to  be  a  young  one,  although  the  rest  of  the  plumage  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  that  of  the  adult  bird,  showing  no  signs  of 
tbe  '*  white  spots,  or  spots  of  a  lighter  shade,  scattered  over  the 
back  and  wings,"  as  alluded  to  in  the  work  above-mentioned. 

Again,  it  is  said  to  have  "  the  first  quill-feather  of  the  wing  nearly 
equal  to  the  second  and  third,  which  are  the  longest,"  &c. — In  my 
bird,  the  first  quill  is  3^  in.  shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  third  ;  the  third  quiU  being  conse- 
quently the  longest,  and  the  fourth  nearly  equal  to  the  second. 

This  last  character  is  perhaps  a  strong  reason  against  supposing  the 
two  birds  to  be  identical,  and  together  with  the  different  marking  of 
the  head  and  the  ring  on  the  neck,  may  go  far  to  establish  it  as  a 
2x2 
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new  species :  but  of  this  nothing  positive  can  be  said  nntQ  some  orni- 
thologist on  a  visit  to  the  hills  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  'with 
the  living  bird,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  either  the  iden- 
tity or  distinctness  of  the  species  by  observing  thechangfes  of  plumage 
from  youth  to  maturity — in  the  mean  time,  I  have  noted  it  down  with  a 
mark  of  doubt,  as  the  Bearded  Vulture  of  authors. 
Nemuch,  21  st  Feb.  1834. 


X. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Wednesday,  the  5th  November,  1834. 

Dr.  J.  Tytler,  Senior  Member,  present,  in  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  npon  the  list  of  names,  praposed 
at  the  last  meeting  as  honorary  members  of  the  Society,  was  submitted, 
when  the  following  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected.  Mekhara  Mens, 
uncle  to  the  king  of  Ava ;  Professor  Heeren,  M.  Klaprotb,  and  Prot 
RosEK ;  Sir  John  Herschell,  Prof.  Buckland  and  Col.  Svkes. 

Read,  letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Asa. 
tie  Society,  and  the  Geological  Society,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  th« 
17th  and  18th  vols,  of  the  Researches. 

Also,  from  Professor  SEJ>owiCK,and  from  Mr.  Aikin,  Secretaiy  of  the  So. 
^ety  of  Arts,  expressing  thanks  for  the  second  part  of  the  18th  vol  As.  Res. 

Read  a  letter  from  Col.  J.  Stuart,  Deputy  Secretary  to  Govenunent, 

Military  Department,  intimating  that  the  Honorable  Court  of  Direotos 

have,  in  a  recent  dispatch,  informed  the  Grovemment  that  the  suggestion  of 

the  Society  regarding  a  supply  of  tubes  and  apparatus  for  boring,  will  be 

attended  to. 

[We  bave  since  heard  that  they  are  on  hoard  the  Sir  Edward  P^«t.] 

Read  a  letter  from  Captain  R.  Home,  proposing  on  the  part  of  his  bn»- 
ther,  Col.  Home  and  himself,  to  deposit  in  the  apartments  of  the  AssUe 
Society  I  the  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  books,  and  casts,  belonging  te 
the  gallery  of  the  late  R.  Home,  Esq,  of  Lucknow,  in  compliance  witb  tbe 
wish  expressed  by  their  father  previous  to  his  demise,  that  they  should  be 
preserved  in  some  public  institution  in  Calcutta,  where  they  might  be  pre* 
perly  attended  to,  and  at  all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  Col.  and  Capt. 
Home  for  their  most  liberal  offer,  which  they  embrace  with  pleasure;  sod 
that  suitable  preparation  be  immediately  made  for  their  reception. 

[The  collection  of  paintings  coraprises  the  following  valuable  originals: — 

Woman  takes  in  adultery,  by  Doiniaichino,  6  ft.  2  in.  by  4  ft. 

Cleopatra,  Guido,  4  ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in. 

Crowning  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  Reubens,  5  ft.  by  3  ft. 

Infant  Jesus,  ditto,  4  ft.  by  3  ft. 

Sir  William  Jones,  as  a  boy,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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Capid  asleep  on  a  Cloud,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Prodigal  Son,  Bassan,  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  8  in. 

Cathedral  at  Antwerp,  Steinwich  the  Elder,  3  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft  10  in. 

Triumphal  Arch,  (Titus*,)  unknown,  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  9  in. 

Ghat  at  Benares,  Daniel,  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  4  in. 

2  Views  in  Venioe,  Canaletti. 

2  Views  in  Wales,  Dayies. 

Head  of  an  Old  Man,  on  pannel,  unknown. 

And  the  following  Portraits : — Warren  Hastings,  Lord  Cornwallis,  Iior4 
Wellesley,  Lord  Minto,  Sir  G,  H.  Barlow,  Sir  9,  Paget,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Dr. 
Fleming,  Horace  H.  Wilson,  Pr.  Hare,  the  N»w|i^  pf  Pacc#,  Col,  Puff,  G^n, 
Jones,  and  Dr.  Laird. 

Tliey  are  now  on  their  way  down  by  water.  The  public  are  not  generally 
aware  that  the  Museum  and  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  are  at  all  times  open 
to  Tisitora,  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  None  but  members  of 
course  have  the  power  of  taking  books  out  of  the  roonis.  j 

Library, 

The  following  donationa  to  the  libnuy  were  announced  : 

Lt.  A.  CoNOLLT*s  Overland  Journey  to  ln^im,'--pre$ented  hy  F.  Maenaghtmt 
Bsq.  on  the  part  qf  th$  author. 

Dr.  Baikib's  Observations  on  the  Neilgherry  HillSi — 2y  W,  B.Smoult,  Etq., 
the  editor, 

M.  EvoKN*  BuRNovr's  Observations  fur  U  partip  d?  h  Grammair«  co^ipa- 
ratxT^  de  M.  F.  Bopp,  qui  S9  rappQfte  ^  la  la^guQ  Zende, — ^  the  author, 

Re^-  W.  D.  CoNYBJ9A|in*a  Report  oa  the  Progress,  Actual  State,  and  Ulterifir 
Prospects  of  Geological  Science,— 6y  thp  author. 

Counsellor  Josbph  Von  Havmb&'s  German  Translation  of  the  Turkish  Poet 
Fazli's  Out  0  Bulhul,  with  the  original  text  in  the  Nashki  character, — dy  the 
tremlator. 

Annals  of  Literature  of  Vienna,  Nos.  61,  62,  63,  64, — by  the  eame. 

C.  T.  Bekb*s  Originea  Biblicfe,  or  Researches  in  Primeval  History, — by  the 
author, 

ArchaoloffiOf  the  25tb  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,— 
by  the  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  zii.  pt.  2nd,  and  Nos.  1 
and  2,  of  its  Proceedings, — by  the  Society. 

Anniversary  Address  for  1834,  by  G.  B.  Greenouoh,  President,  and  Proceed- 
ings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Nos.  32,  33,  34,  and  35,  with  Index  of 
▼ol.  I. — by  the  Society. 

Journal  Asiatique,  No.  76, — by  the  At,  8oe.  of  Parte. 

The  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science, — by  the  editore. 

Meteorological  Register  for  August  and  September,— &y  the  Surveyed  0tf«#« 
rat, 

Pitto,  kept  at  Cawnpur,  to  the  end  of  September,  1834, — by  Col.  Pollock, 
The  £»llpwin|^  books  were  received  from  the  London  Booksellers :-— > 

Laednbb's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  iVfitjMnetic,  fifai^ufactur^  |n  J^^^f  A94 
Middle  Ages,  3x4  vol. 
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Literary  Communieatione, 

The  Secretary  reported  receipt  of  a  continuation  of  the  late  Mr.  Gborob 
Trebbck's  manuscript  journal  (Cashmir  to  Cabu],  May — June,  1823,)  pre. 
■ented  by  his  brother  Mr.  Charles  Trebeck,  who  had  at  length  recovered 
it  through  Mr.  Frasbr  of  Delhi.  It  is  believed  that  other  portions  of  his 
and  of  Moorcropt's  papers  still  remain  up  the  country.  Resohed,  that  the 
present  portion  be  despatched  forthwith  to  Professor  Wilson,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  publishing  the  former  part  of  Moorcroft's  Joumab,  on  the 
part  of  the  Society. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Baron  Von  Hamkbr,  dated  VjeDniay  Slst 
March,  1834,  presenting  a  manuscript  analysis  and  translation  in  part  of  a 
rare  and  valuable  Arabic  work  entitled  '  Mohit,'  by  Ki€Uib  R&mC 

"After  my  return  from  Italy,  where  I  found  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1825,  in  the 
library  of  the  Museo  Borbonico,  Kiatib  Rdm^s  Mohii,  which  contains  a  treatiie 
on  navigation  in  general,  and  that  of  the  Indian  seas  in  particular,  I  redoubled 
my  commiftsiona  at  Constantinople  for  this  exceedingly  rare  manuscript,  and  was 
last  year  so  fortunate  as  to  purchase  a  copy  of  it. 

"  I  hasten  to  transmit  some  extracts  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  which  if  they  «r« 
thought  interesting  enough,   I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  continuing." 

An  account  of  the  overland  journeys  of  the  same  Arabic  author,  by  M.  Vow 
Habimer,  appeared  in  the  first  part  of  the  Bombay  As.  Soc.  Transactions,  in  which 
an  allusioa  is  made  to  the  present  work.     (See  also  Orient.  Mag.  I.  233.) 

A  letter  was  read  from  W.  H.  Wathsn,  £8q.  Secretary  to  the  Bombay 
Government,  transmitting  by  order  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor 
in  Council,  a  copy  of  an  inscription  found  on  the  Arabian  coast  at  a  place 
called  Hasan  Ghorab,  near  Aden,  together  with  a  graphic  description  of  the 
ancient  fort,  drawn  up  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted  of  the  Indian  Navy. 
[This  paper  will  have  an  early  place  in  the  Journal.] 

Read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  on  the  subject  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions engraved  on  the  excavated  temple  at  Karli  near  Puni,  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  decyphering  with  the  assistance  of  the  alphabet  of  the  AUalia. 
bad  monument  published  in  the  Journal  As.  Soc. 

[This  paper  is  inserted  in  the  present  number.] 

The  continuation  of  Lieut.  Foley's  description  of  Ramree  Island  was 
received  and  read. 

Extracts  of  a  private  letter  to  the  Secretary,  from  Captain  C.  M.  Waimb, 
Political  Agent  at  Luditoa,  were  read,  enclosing  a  Memoir  in  French,  by 
M.  Court,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Mah^ajd  RanjIt  Sinob,  detailing 
his  operations  on  several  other  Topes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  origi. 
nally  opened  by  General  Ventura  ;  one  of  them  affording  highly  interest, 
ing  results. 

Captain  Wade  also  forwarded  a  letter  from  General  Ventura  himself^ 
who,  in  continuation  of  his  former  important  researches,  has  since  collected 
upwards  of  five  hundred  ancient  coins,  which  he  has  entrusted  to  M. 
liARD,  for  the  Museum  of  Paris,  politely  offering  their  inspection  and  e 
mination  to  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  as  long  as  M.  Aujibd 
remain  in  the  metropolis. 
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*'  Dans  la  moif  de  Janvier  dernier  me  trouvant  camp^  entre  I'Hidagpe  et  Pln- 
das,  je  me  dispoaais  k  faire  des  nonyellea  recherches  et  visiter  moim^me  pluaieura 
ruineaque  je  savaia  exister  dans  ces  contre^s  loraqn'nn  coup  de  paralysie  vint  m'ar- 
reter  dans  mes  dispositions :  alors  j'envoyais  mes  gens  jk  la  decouverte  et  jefua 
assez  heureux  de  les  voir  retourner  avec  une  collection  de  belles  medailles  que  je 
viens  de  remettre  au  cher  M.  Wade  qui  vous  lea  fera  parvenir,  je  le  pense,  par 
les  soins  de  M.  Allard  qui  se  rend  i  Calcutta  incessamment :  mais,  n*ayant  pas 
^t^  Bur  les  lieux  moim^me,  je  ne  puis  accompagner  ces  medailles  que  de  quelques 
notes  des  endroits  od  elles  ont  4t6  trouvdes.'* 

Phymcal. 

Fossil  shells,  part  of  tbe  foot  of  a  tortoise^  and  various  minerals,  (includ- 
ing coal,)  from  Ramree,  were  received  from  Lieutenant  Foley. 

A  note  to  Lieutenant  Archbold  respecting  the  shipment  of  the  mummy 
from  Mocha  was  communicated.  The  Malak^ul  Bahr  was  to  have  brought 
it,  but  the  crew  refused  to  keep  it  on  board  after  it  had  been  shipped. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Captain  Cautley,  dated  Dellii,  the  lith  October, 
descriptive  of  the  collection  of  fossil  bones  made  by  Serjeant  Dean,  from 
the  Jumna,  and  stating,  that  he  was  deterred  from  making  further  preeen. 
tations  to  the  Society's  museum,  on  account  of  the  expence  of  conveyance 
from  so  great  a  distance.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  was  moved  by  the 
Secretary,  seconded  by  Dr.  J.  Tytler,  and  Resolved  unanimouely, 

"  That  Serjeant  Dean  be  remunerated  for  the  expences  incurred  by  him 
for  the  transmission  of  fossils  from  the  Upper  Provinces  to  Calcutta,  and 
that  the  Society  will  be  happy  to  be  at  the  further  expence  of  oarriage  of 
any  other  foesik  with  which  Serjeant  Dean  may  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  favor  the  Museum,  from  the  same  deposit." 

Captain  Cautley's  letter  gives  the  following  additional  particolan  of  the 
fossil  bone  deposit  in  the  Sewalik  hills :  and  of  the  subterranean  town  at 

**  This  is  a  favorable  opportunity  of  reporting  progress  on  the  fossil  disoove- 
ries  of  the  lower  hills  (Sewiliic),  which  are  going  on  even  more  flourishingly  than 
I  could  have  expected,  considering  that  the  only  means  of  continuing  the  search 
during  the  rainy  months  were  in  carting  fragments  of  the  rock  from  the  deposit 
to  my  house.  The  fossils  are  even  now  not  only  numerous,  but  rjlch  in  the  remains 
of  a  great  vareity  of  species :  Saurian  and  Chelonian,  both  Emys  and  Tryonin,  are 
most  abundant :  of  the  Saurian,  the  teeth  of  two  varieties  correspond  very  closely 
with  the  existing  Alligator  (or  magar  of  the  natives) ,  and  the  Gharial  (or  Gtmal 
of  naturalists)  :  there  appears  to  be  a  third  variety  of  teeth  of  this  order,  as  well  as 
the  jaw-bones  of  two  of  a  smaller  claw  of  lacertine  animals,one  specimen  of  which  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  consisting  of  tbe  lower  half  jaw,  with  one  cheek-tooth,  well 
fossilized.  Of  Mammalia,  three  families  are  very  distinct,  Solipeda,  Ruminantia> 
and  Rodentia,  the  former  in  one  solitary  specimen  of  an  incisor  of  some  animal 
of  the  horse  species,  the  second  of  a  variety  of  teeth  of  deer,  the  third  of  rats  ; 
besides  these,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  teeth,  vthich  from  want  of  experience 
and  want  of  books  of  reference,  I  am  unable  to  recognize.  Some  bones  also, 
about  which,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  I  can  say  nothing :  two  specimens 
of  fishes'  vertebrae,  and  some  undoubted  teeth  of  Squalus,  or  some  voracious  species, 
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will  gilt  aoine idea  of  the  present  state  of  my  cabinet.    Laying  aside  direct  geo- 
logical  reasons^   which  may   hereafter   be    best  referred  to,  the  great  variety  of 
remains  already  found  in  so  short  a  period  makes  this  discovery  Talnable.   A  farther 
search  on  the  line  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Sew&lik  may  be  considered  the  centre, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  remains  on  tie  whole 
line.  liieutenant  Dukand,  of  the  Engineers,  on  a  Ute  visit  to  Nahun,  was  fortaaate 
enough  to  meet  with  the  stratum  of  marie  or  day  conglomerate  on  the  north  face 
of  the  mountain  upon  which  the  town  of  Nahun  stands ;  the   remains  therein  disco- 
vered, in  my  opinion,  identify  it  completely  with  the  Sewiilik  stratum,  the  position 
of  both  being  similar  and  in  juxtaposition  with  the  calcareous  sandstone,    the 
fossils  in  the  Nahun  deposit,  which  Lieutenant  Dukand  has  introduced  as  to, 
consist  of  tortoise,  saurian,  mammalia,  and  fish,  exactly  of  a  similar  description 
to  those  found  at  the   Kalow^  Pass,  the  enamel  equally  perfect,  and  fixe  auffe 
aolid  masses  of  bone  as  highly  impregnated  with  (hydrate  of)  Iron.     lieatenant 
Du hand's  discovery  is  of  particular  interest,  from  its  having  at  once  establiibed 
the   formation  of  the  Nahun  connecting  link,  as  at  this  point  the  low  line  of 
mountains  skirting  the  Dhera  and  Karda  Bhdns,  impinge  upon  the  grrat  Hima- 
layan chain.    Siace  the  discovery  of  these  fossils,  I  have  visited  the  spot,  and  am 
satisfied  of  the  identity  of  this  formation  with  that  of  the  Sewilik,  and  have  every 
reason  to  imagine  that  an  active  search  will  not  only  shew  that  a  similar  deposit 
exists  on  the  Pinjore  line  of  lower  mountains  terminating   at    R&pnr;  but  thik 
equal  success  may  be  expected  on  the  left  of  the  Ganges :  as  this  is  a  mere  notice 
of  the  progress  of  these  interesting  discoveries,  it  would  be  out  of   place  to  enter 
npoa  the  matter  geologically.—^There  is   a  tradition  existing,  of  the  remains  of 
giants  having  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pinjore  valley,  netr 
li  village  named  Samrota,  the  said  giants  having  boen  those  destroyed  by  the  n- 
doubtable  Rauch andra.     I  have  lately  teen  a  i»oth  and  a  fragment  of  a  tvA  ia 
the  powiwwinn  ef  Laeoteaattt  W«  £.  Bakbb  of  the  £i^sineers»  wfaich  woe  preseat- 
•tti  te  hios  by  the  Nahsui  Rij^  m  the  renMkia  of  gianta,  and  lewad  mmr  the 
above  village :  lieutenant  Baksb  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  — i«<»T»g  ysa 
drawings  of  both  these  fosaila,  the  first  a  very  perfect  tooth  isi  an  ekphant,  with 
the  enamel  of  the  flexures  in  the  crown  beautifully  retained,  the  other  the  frsg- 
ment  of  a  small  tusk,  I  imagine  of  an  elephant  alao ;  both  of  theae  specimcBS  are 
completely  silicified :  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  matrix,  raudl  firapneDts  of 
which  are  visible  in  the  interstices  of  the  tooth,  it  would  appear  to  be  saadstoas, 
or  indurated  sand :  to  those  people  who  have  time  and  leisure  to  visit  Saoirots 
and  the  Pisijore  valley,   what  a  fine  field  is  here  opened  out    for  interesting  dis- 
coveries of  the  newer  organic  remains.  1  think  that  the  circumstance  of  the  an- 
tence  of  a  deposite  of  this  sort,  either  in  or  near  the  Pinjore  valley,  ia  moiliwt^ 
by  Dow  in  his  History,  from  Ferishta ;  the  bones  having  been  found  in  dig^ 
a  canal,  or  in  the  construction  of  some  work,   where  esoavntion  was  mtm» 
sary*. 

•  The  passage  in  Dow*b  Feristha  is  quoted  in  the  appendix  to  Professor  Bircc- 
Land's  note  on  the  fossil  bones  from  Ava-  As  it  is  short,  we  copy  it,  in  hopes  of  lit 
leading^  ea  farther  inquiries  for  fossils  in  the  Pinjore  valley. 

"  Oil  the  King's  return  to  the  capital,  in  the  awnth  of  R^eb,  7^2,  (Vay,  1360,)  *• 
heard  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Perwar,  was  a  hill,  out  of  which  issued  a  stream  of  wsttr 
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**  Some  dajs  hence  T  will  despatch  to  the  Museum  some  more  relics  from  Behat* 
Circumstances  hare  prevented  a  fair  opportunity  of  continuing  the  search,  but 
there  are  a  few  more  interesting  coins,  one  of  them  bearing  a  distinct  inscription, 
some  rings,  and  a  small  idol  made  of  either  sandstone  or  composition  :  a  great 
quantity  of  small  irregular  lumps  of  iron  and  slag  have  been  found,  with  soma 
more  arrowheads.^* 

Extracts  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Edward  SMrrH,  Engineers^were  read,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  been  induced  to  postpone  furnishing  the  list  of  the 
fossils  from  the  Jumna,  presented  by  him  to  the  Society  in  December  last, 
by  having  afterwards  received  further  remains  of  the  same  kind  in  great 
number  and  variety,  which  he  is  now  preparing  to  dispatch. 

"  You  are  I  believe  aware  of  the  existence  of  fossils  in  the  Jumna,  in  a  greater 
abundance  than  was  at  first  supposed  ;  but  1  have,  notwithstanding  my  own  ex- 
pectations to  that  effect,  been  surprised  at  the  quantities  that  the  last  four  or  fiva 
months  have  produced,  and  the  length  of  course  of  the  river  through  which  they 
are  found.  In  the  observations  that  have  been  made  of  the  situations,  only  beds 
in  which  they  have  been  lodged,  there  may  be  obtained  some  conclusions  that  tha 
former  less  exact  scquaintance  with  the  place  of  deposit  gave  no  evidence  of.  Some 
of  these  specimens  are  of  such  size  that  I  shall  have  difficulty  in  finding  an  early 
conveyance  for  them,  which  however,  I  will  look  out  for.  I  scarcely  anticipated 
being  able  to  add  so  largely  to  those  already  in  your  possession  ;  there  having 
this  year  been  no  works  on  the  river  in  parts  containing  fossils.  It  was  in  de« 
scending  the  river,  in  March  last,  that  searching  on  the  bonks  1  discovered  those 
which  are  in  preparation  for  you.*' 

that  emptied  itself  into  the  Setlej  river,  which  the  people  called  the  SursettI,  and  that 
beyond  it  was  a  smaller  stream  denominated  Selima. 

"  It  was  stated,  that  if  an  eminence  which  intervened  between  these  streams  ware 
cat  through,  the  waters  of  the  Sursetti,  falling  into  the  smaller  stream,  would  flow  on 
to  Sdnam,  passing  by  Serhind  and  Mausurpur,  and  that  the  supply  of  water  would  be 
perennial. 

**  On  this  information,  the  King  (Fbroz)  proceeded  in  that  direction  ;  and  causing 
fifty  thousand  labourers  to  be  collected,  he  employed  them  in  cutting  through  the 
mound  or  hill,  so  as  to  form  a  junction  of  the  two  streams.  In  this  mound  were 
found  the  bones  of  elephants  and  men.  The  bones  of  the  human  foreai'm  measured 
3  gez,  or  5  feet  2  inches,  in  length.  Some  of  the  bones  were  petrified,  others  resem- 
bled bone.*' 

T/e  strongly  recommend  the  canal  thus  cut  by  Fbro2  Shah,  five  centuries  ago,  to  a 
careful  elucidation  by  Captain  Cautlxt.  If  it  still  exist,  it  must  aflTord  one  of  tha 
best  situations  for  studying  the  direction  and  nature  of  the  gravel  deposits  of  the 
lower  range,  and  of  their  fossil  contents,  it  is  seldom  that  a  geologist  can  command 
the  aid  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  open  a  section  of  the  Himal/iyan  strata  to  his  view. 

The  fossil  deposits  of  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  great  range  are  also  well  de- 
servlDg  of  farther  examination.  It  was  among  the  mutilated  fragments  of  bone  pro- 
cured by  Mr.  CoLBBaooKX  in  Kooch-behar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra  river, 
that  Mr.  Pbntland  discovered  traces  of  the  Anthraootherium  of  Cvvibb.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  declivities  of  the  lower  range  In  its  entire  length  will  afford  very 
munerotts  tertiary  fossil  deposits,  whan  it  oomes  to  be  explored.-^ED. 
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Xl.—Illvstrationi  qfthe  Botany  and  other  branchee  of  the  Natwrai  Hittory  of  ike 

Him&layan  Mountainn  and  (f  the  Flora  of  Kashmir;  Part  II.  By  J.  Fomes 

RoYi  E,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  and  G.  S.  M,  R.  A.  S,  Hfe. 

Mr.  Roylf/a  Second  Part  maintains  its  claim  to  the  praise  tliat  the  scientific, 
journals  of  Europe  had  pronounced  upon  hisiirst.  The  introduction  continues  his 
general  obsenrations  on  the  geographical  and  geological  structure  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  India,  drawing,  for  those  portions,  which  he  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting,  his  materials  from  Sykrs,  C alder,  Hodgson,  Gerard,  8cc.  and 
from  Humboldt  for  the  systems  of  mountains  in  central  Asia.  The  first  plate 
also  exhibits  two  geological  sections  of  the  Himalayan  range,  and  a  sketcn  of  the 
rocks  from  Sherg^Cti  to  Rogon^thpur  i  the  former  we  shall  hereafter  transfer  to  oar 
pages  when  the  introductory  remarks,  which  break  oif  at  the  12th  page,  are  complet- 
ed :  the  latter  has  been  already  given  in  Mr.  Everest's  notes  of  a  journey  to  Gta- 
sipfir,  (Gleanings,  iii.  129.) 

The  purely  botanical  portion  of  the  work  commences  with  the  JUmmeulacet,  of 
which  nearly  a  hundred  species  have  been  discovered  in  the  Himilayas.  Sereral  of 
them  are  identical  with  those  of  other  countries.  The  Him^yan  genera,  with  one 
exception,  are  exactly  those  enumerated  by  Ledebour  as  inhabitants  of  the 
Altai  motitttaitts :  also,  with  exception  of  Hellebonu  and  Nigella,  which  do  not 
extend  either  eastward  to  the  Altai  or  southward  to  the  HimiQayR,  the  same  genen 
are  enumerated  by  Meter  and  Biebbrstein  as  indigenous  to  the  ranges  of  Tanni 
and  Caucasus. 

Our  author's  obsenrations  on  the  application  of  the  plants  of  this  family  in  fie 
Materia  Medica  of  India  are  so  valuable,  that  we  need  oflFer  no  apology  for  extracting 
them  entire.  We  would  willingly  follow  them  up  by  his  remarks  on  the  other  niti- 
ral  families  Dilleniaeeat  MagnoUacea^  Anonacea,  Menispermaeea,  Berherid^t  &c. 
but  neither  our  limits,  nor  justice  to  the  author  would  permit  so  extensiTe  t 
robbery.  No  one  who  would  be  acquainted  either  with  the  ornamental,  the  cnltn- 
ral,  or  the  medical  qualities  of  the  Indian  Flora,  can  dispense  with  the  possessitA 
of  Dr.  Rotle's  highly  valuable  laboui*8 — labours  which  he  is  now  ushering  to  the 
world  at  great  expense  to  himself  and  without  the  same  extent  of  patronage  vith 
which  the  Honorable  Company  were  wont  in  days  of  yore  to  encourage  sack  ne- 
ritorious  works  in  their  servants. 

"  The  Ranuneulaee^  form  a  very  natural  family,  not  only  with  respect  to  strnc* 
ture  and  geographical  distribution,  but  also  in  possessing  the  same  sensible  pro- 
perties and  modes  of  action  on  the  human  frams.  This  is  owing  to  their  coDtaii- 
ing  in  all  parts  an  acrid  principle,  wliich  Krapf  ascertained  to  be  neither  addaor 
alkaline,  but  of  so  volatile  a  nature,  that  in  most  cases  simple  drying  in  theaifi 
or  infusion,  or  decoction  in  water,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  it ;  that  its  activity  i> 
increased  by  acids,  sugar,  honey,  wine,  and  spirits,  and  is  only  effectually  destrvy* 
ed  by  water  and  vegetable  acids.  (F/e,  Coure.  d'ffht,  Nat,  Pharm.  vol.  i.  p.  373.) 
Two  vegetable  alkalies,  Delpia  and  Aeonitia,  the  latter  little  known,  are 
]^k^iiced  by  the  plants  of  this  family ;  if  the  acrid  principle  be  always  of  the 
volatile  nature  that  it  is  represented,  the  powerful  effects  attendant  on  the  admi- 
lilstration  of  the  root  of  Aeonitum  ferox  eteii.  after  it  had  been  preserved  ten  yean 
tnuiit  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  some  principle  of  a  more  permanent  nttare. 
According  apparently  to  the  proportion  of  the  acrid  principle  to  the  rest  of  the 
vegetable  substance,  or  perhaps  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  acrid  principli 
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in  eacb  species,  it  is  found  that  they  act  either  on  the  system  generally,  or  in  de- 
ferent degrees  on  particolar  organs.  Thus  sereral  species  of  Ranu9eulu9  are  used 
as  mhefacienta  and  vesicatories;  while  the  roots  of  Zanthorhiza,  Copti»^  and 
HydrastU,  as  tonics ;  and  those  of  Thalicirum  mq^  as  a  substitute  for  rhubarb. 
Hellebore  has  long  been  known  as  a  powerful  cathartic,  and  Aconite  as  a  no  less 
powerful  narcotic  and  poison  ;  while  some  from  the  destructibleness  of  their 
noxious  property  by  water  have  been  used  as  food.  The  Mahomedan  physicians 
in  India  having  derived  their  knowledge  of  drugs  chiefly  from  Arabian  authors, 
who  translated  from  the  Greek,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  such  articles  as  Helle^ 
bore^  Paonyt  Lycoctonum,  and  Staveaaeref  all  of  which  as  well  as  others  might 
be  grown  in  the  Himalayas,  prescribed  in  every  part  of  India,  though  the  drug- 
gists, calculating  upon  the  ignorance  of  both  practitioners  and  patients  respecting 
the  true  drug,  generally  substitute  some  which  they  consider  an  equivalent.  Yet 
it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  independent  observation  has  introduced  into 
Indian  practice  several  drugs  from  this  family,  to  which  the  same  properties  are 
ascribed  as  in  Europe.  Thus  Ranunculus  eceleratus  is  used  as  a  vesicatory.  Tho 
roots  of  Thalictrum  foliotum  as  a  bitter  in  the  cure  of  fevers — ^those  of  Aconi* 
turn  heteropkyllum  as  a  tonic,  and  of  Aconiium  ferox,  though  a  poison,  as  a  nar* 
cotic  in  rheumatism.  Nigella  sativa  is  alone  cultivated  in  India,  as  in  most  ea^*- 
tjcm  countries,  and  continues  in  the  present  day,  as  in  the  most  aAcient  timesi  19 
be  used  both  as  a  condiment  and  a  medicine. 

The  celebrated  Indian  poison  called  Bish  or  Bikhf  being  referred  by  all  autfaerl- 
tiefl  to  Ranuneulac€€e,  requires  to  be  noticed,  though  it  wouli  not  be  easy,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  confusion  of  Indian  Materia  Medica,  to  find  an  article  of 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  satisfiictory  account,  and  of  which,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  so  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  clear  idea«  The  subject  to  be  enter* 
ed  into,  with  the  detail  which  it  requires,  would  claim  a  much  greater  space  than 
can  be  allotted  to  it  here  :  little  more  therefore  can  be  done  than  to  state  the  little 
that  is  known,  and  to  urge  observers,  who  may  be  favourably  situated,  to  prose- 
cute the  inquiry. 

Dr.  Buchanan  first  acquainted  the  European  world  with  the  existence  of  four 
kinds  of  BiM.  1.  Sin^a  Bikk,  2.  Bish  or  Bikh,  the  ^iaan.  3.  Bikhma, 
a  powerful  bitter.     4.  Nirbisi;  also  without  deleterious  properties.    The  first  Dr. 

B.  referred  to  a  species  of  Smikue ;  the  author  has  had  two  species  of  Convallaria, 
called  meetha-doodhya,  and  mohurO'doodhya,  represented  to  him  as  being  of  a 
poisonous  nature.  The  three  other  kinds  of  BHih  Dr.  B.  refers  to  the  genua 
Caltha,  but  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  as  the  flower  of  the  species 
he  describes  are  without  the  characteristics  of  the  genus ;  and  the  plant,  he 
allows,  differs  much  in  habit  from  Caltha  palustris.  It  may  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  only  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  flowers  in  a  young  state, 
and  it  is  known  that  when  he  published  his  description,  he  was  without  his  speci- 
mens. These  are  now  in  the  East-Indian  Herbarium,  and  have  been  all  referred 
by  Dr*  Wallich  to  the  genus  Aconitum,  Tlie  specimens  of  Caltha  t  Nirbisia  toad 

C.  ?  Codoa  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  appear  to  be  Dr.  Wallich's  ^conf/Min/?roar,  while 
those  of  C.  /  Bishma^  his  Aeonitum  palmatum,  all  evidently  in  a  young,  state, 
and  without  flowers  or  fructification.  That  the  virulent  poison,  emphatically 
g^ed  Biah,  t.  e.  the  poison,  is  the  root  of  Aeonitum  ferox,  admits,  I  think,  of  no 
doubt.    The  root  is  brought  down  to  the  plains  of  India  from  the  mountains  where 
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this  plant  is  indigenous ;  that  it  was  produced  by  it  was  first  lecrilt  Vf  D^. 
Wallich  in  Nepal ;  the  fact  was  confirmed  hy  Dr.  GorAKin  Sirmore,  aadtbeii- 
formation  coramanicated  to  the  author  on  the  same  mountains  was,  that  AtM  is 
the  name  applied  to  Aeoniium  ferax  and  Meeths  ttlHa  to  the  root,  whicb,  thotgl 
'  li  yiolent  poison,  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine.  It  may  fVirther  be  stated,  tMt 
'  the  specimens  of  Aeoniivm  ftro»  in  the  author's  Herbarium,  have  the  ftuiforA 
roots  attached  side  by  side,  black  and  wrinkled  externally,  and  of  a  broviiisk 
Colour  internally ;  they  impress  upon  the  tongue  and  fauces  a  pecahar  hsmiii; 
sensation,  and  increase  the  flow  of  saliva,  as  is  described  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Bikk.  They  moreover  exactly  resemble  the  specfmens  brought  in  the  Indian  W 
xars,  of  Meetha  telHa,  In  the  author's  collection  of  Materia  Medica. 

Both  Drs.  Buchanan  andWALLiOH  have  mentioned  the  uncenrtaintyaBdocAfii- 
sion  existing  in  the  names  of  the  several  articles  of  the  Indian  Materia  Me£& 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  it  therefore  becomes  more  necessary  to  eladdate  dA 
'subject,  when  such  powerful  drugs  are  sold  and  administered  as  remedies  Ut 
disease.  Considerable  assistance  will  be  derived  in  this  labour,  if,  when  consslC* 
ing  native  works  on  the  subject,  we  at  the  same  time  procure  as  many  as  posdUe 
of  the  drugs  which  are  described.  Without  this  no  satisfactory  progress  ctn  ba 
made,  as  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  when  the  same  drug  is  given  ia  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  under  different  names,  nor  when,  which  is  sometiiBflS  tiis 
case,  different  articles  are  given  under  the  same  name. 

Dr.  BuoBAKAN  (SrfBt9»t,  Jtmntal,  i.  p.  250)  gives  BtsA,  BUtky  and  fsdsys  Kih 
or  MA,  as  the  synoiiymes :  to  these  Mwika  ought  to  be  added,  instead  of  kis; 
referred  to  Ukkma.  Professor  II.  Wilson  (GsI.  Med.  TVom.  vol.  ii.  p.  280) 
teferring  to  this  article,  says,  tiiiat  BirA,  JKIrA,  or  FttA,  means  poison  sinply,  and 
Jtluit  it  has  several  Sanscrit  synonymes,  as  Amriiam,  Vmi»4mabku,  Vhkm,  tft. 
Drl  Casmt,  in  his  Bengalee  Dictionary,  refers  Bith  to  Aeamitum  ferwt,  aad 
^otes  as  synonymes  with  VutMoubhUf  Mitha,  or  MUha  zuker  (sweet  potson). 
Dr.  W.  HVNTBA  (OaL  Mtd.  TVoiw.  vol.  ii.  p.  410)  has  HW/Jkr  nuhir,  JTmUs 
Mkhf  and  simply  Mitha  as  synonymes.  Dr.  Wallicb  (Plants  And.  Jbr. 
Tol.  i.  p.  41)  mentions  that  Dr.  Govak  found  the  root  called  Meeika-doodya  an^ 
Miei^tt  Ulya,  and  gives  as  synonymes,  Viaha,  i.  e,  Venenttm,  et  AH  mMa,  nm- 
wmm  venewum  ;  Hindee,  Vi»h  or  Bikh  s  Newar,  Bikh  and  Bikma.  In  the  MM. 
•gun-ooi-Admek,  probably  the  best  Persian  woi*  on  Materia  Medica  in  use  is 
'India,  several  kinds  of  Bi$h  are  enumerated ;  as— 1.  Seengheea,  so  called  from 
-Its  resemblance  to  the  horn  of  a  Deer.  2.  Bueknoff^  like  Judwar,  4/7>eni. 
5.  JTwroon-ooZ-soowiti/.  6.  Buknmorui.  7.  Burhmtmee,  8.  Mmkoodak,  9.  BML 
10.  Knlakooi.  11.  SfOwa.  12.  TtUia.  But  as  it  is  doubtfW  whether  these «« 
varieties  or  species,  or  whether  more  than  those  already  mentioned,  can  he  refer- 
red  to  the  genua  Acwntvm,  they  are  only  enumerated  as  subjects  for  farther 
inquiry.  In  the  Taie^-Skeretf,  an  Indian  work  on  Materia  Medica,  lately  trus- 
lated  by  Mr.  PlATVAim,  Bmgia  and  Beeknaek  are  given  as  two  names  of  anwit 
'deadly  poisoBOus  root  fk'om  Nepal,  no  doubt  the  Aconite. 
t !  .!•  aU  the  native  works,  the  Bikk  is  represented  as  being  a  deadly  poison,  erea 
4m  the  ssaaHest  doses.  The  Hindoo  works  quoted  by  Dr.  Uuirm  describe  it  tf 
being  at  ftvtaweetiah  (hence  the  affix  me^Atf,  sweet),  and  then  foflowed  by  a 
loughaess  on  the  lOBguO)  ♦r  ag  it  is  expressed  in  one  work,    "  seidng  the  throst^ 
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Db.  Puoi^anan  hfts  informed  ns,  that  it  is  equally  fatal  when  taken  into  the  stomaeh, 
j^nd  vbien  applied  to  wounds ;  hence  used  for  poisoning  arrows  and  killing  wild 
Aninalp.  The  futility  of  the  Qorkhaa  attempting  to  poison  the  springs  of  water 
waa  shown  in  the  last  campaign,  and  Dr.  Gotan  has  proved  the  improbability  of 
deleterious  exhalations  from  this  plant  being  the  cause  of  the  unpleasant  sensations 
experienced  at  great  elevations,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  found  much  below  where 
these  are  experienced.  But  as  it  is  a  root  of  such  virulent  powers,  it  has  no  doubt 
been  frequently  employed  as  a  poison,  and  its  sale  was  therefore  prohibited  by  the 
native  powers  in  India.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Hindoo  physicians,  noted  for 
the  employment  of  powerful  drugs,  such  as  arsenic,  nux  vomica,  and  oroton,  do 
not  hesitate  to  employ  this  also  in  medicine.  In  the  Taletf-Skereef  it  is  directed 
jiever  to  be  given  alone ;  but  mixed  with  several  other  drugs,  it  is  recommended 
In  a  variety  of  diseases,  as  cholera,  intermittent  fever,  rheumatism,  tooth-ache, 
and  bites  of  snakes.  It  is  aUo  used  as  an  external  application  in  rheumatism  in 
tlie  north-western  provinces.  Mr.  Pkbbira'b  experiments  have  shown  that  this 
root,  either  in  the  form  of  powder,  watery  extract,  or  spirituous  extract,  is  a  most 
virulent  poison  :  but  of  these  forms  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  powerful.  "  The 
."  effects  were  tried  by  introducing  this  extract  into  the  jugular  vein,  by  placing  it 
"  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  by  applying  it  to  the  cellul  ar  tissue  of  the  back, 
"  and  by  introducing  it  into  the  stomach.  In  all  these  cases,  except  the  last,  the 
"  effects  were  very  similar  ;  namely,  difficulty  of  breathing,  wedkness,  and  subse- 
**  quently  paralysis,  which  generally  commenced  in  the  posterior  extremities,  ver- 
''  tigoes,  convulsions,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  death,  apparently  from  asphy. 
«  jiia."  fr.  Wall  Ph  Anat.  Rar.  he.  eiL) 

With  respect  to  the  Bikhma,  or  the  second  kind  of  Biskt  the  difficulties  are 
gi^ter,  as  the  specimens  of  Caltha  7  Bikhma,  which  Dr.  Bvchanan  was  informed 
produced  the  febrifuge  root,  belong  to  Dr.  Wallich's  Acomtum  palmaium,  Cat. 
No.  4723 ;  this  may  therefore  produce  a  root  possessed  of  the  properties  ascribed 
tp  the  Bikhma  by  Dr.  Buchanan's  informants.  Though  we  have  no  further  infor- 
mation respecting  it  than  its  name,  properties,  and  the  short  description  of  Radix 
tttberosa  to  guide  us,  it  is  interesting  to  endeavour  if  it  can  be  traced  in  other  parts 
of  India,  though  names,  especially  provincial  ones,  we  have  seen  vary  in  different 
districts,  and  the  properties  ascribed  to  a  drug  is  rather  an  uncertain  guide  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Indian  Materia  Medica ;  but  it  appears  to  be  more  than  an 
accidental  coincidence,  that  the  author,  in  his  inquiries,  has  met  with  a  tuberoua 
root  produced  by  a  species  of  Acomte,  which  is  extensively  used  in  India  as  a  tonio 
medicine.  In  the  native  works  on  Materia  Medica,  as  well  as  in  the  common  Per- 
sian and  Hindoostanee  and  English  Dictionaries,  Ateet  is  described  as  being  the 
root  of  an  Indian  plant  used  in  medicine.  This  the  author  learnt  was  the  produce 
of  the  Himalayas  :  he  therefore  sent  to  one  of  the  commercial  entrepots  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  procured  some  of  the  root,  making  inquiries  respecting 
the  part  of  the  mountains  whence  it  was  procured.  The  plant-collectors  in  theii* 
next  excursions  were  directed  to  bring  the  plant,  with  the  root  attached  to  it,  as 
the  only  evidence  which  would  be  admitted  as  satisfactory.  The  first  specimens 
thus  procured  are  represented  in  Plate  13,  and  the  root  Att€9  having  been  thfw 
ascertained  to  be  the  produce  of  a  new  species  of  Aconite,  it  was  named  AcomUwm 
,ate€9  (Joum,  AMat.  Soe.  vol  1.  p.  459),  but  which  has  sinoe  been  ascartaiaed  to  be 
the  Aeoniium  heterophyllum  of  Dr.  Wallich.  The  roots  obtained  in  diflferent  parts 
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of  the  conntry  retemble  one  another,  as  well  at  those  attached  to  the  plant.  They 
are  about  an  inch  in.lengCh,  of  an  oblong  ovaUpointed  form,  light  greyish  colour 
externally,  white  in  the  inside,  and  of  a  pare  bitter  taste.  That  its  substanoe  is 
not  so  injurious  as  the  Bisht  I  conclude  from  its  being  attacked  by  insects,  while 
the  other  remains  sound  and  untouched.  The  natives  describe  it  as  being  of  two 
kinds,  one  black,  the  other  whibe,  and  both  as  bitter,  astringent,  pungent,  sad 
heating,  aiding  digestion,  useful  as  a  tonic  and  aphrodisiac.  By  inquiries  in  Nepal 
it  might  easily  be  ascertained  whethei:  this  has  any  resemblance  to  the  Bikkma  of 
Dr.  Buchanan. 

Respectingthe  third  kindof  BitA,  Nirbiti,  Nirbiehi,  or  NirbUhi,  the  uncertainties 
are  also  considerable ;  as  we  have  only  the  information  that  it  is  a  tuberous  root 
without  deleterious  properties  ;  while  Dr.  B.*s  specimens  of  Caltha  ?  NirbuU  sre 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  his  Caltka  ?  Codoaj  which  hare  beea  shown 
to  be  those  of  Aeonitum/mue  in  a  young  state.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tike 
people  employed  did  not  take   th^  necessary  precautions,  and,  perhaps,  brought 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  plant,  because  they  thought  it  was  like  the  true  one,  sad  it 
may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  RaHuneulace4e,  particularly  as  the  au- 
thor, in  the  mounuins  of  Sirmore  and  Gurhwal,  found  the  name  Nirbitui  applied 
to  Delphinium  pauciflorum ;    and  the  roots  brought  down  from  these  mountains 
with  that  name  have  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  roots  of  some  species  of  this 
genus,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  tracing  it  to  the  particular  one ;  but  that 
which  is  reckoned  the  best  kind  of  Nirbiti  in  the  Indian  bazars  is  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature,  and  brought  down  from  Bissehur  and  from  Umritseer,  the  commercisl 
capital  of  Lahore.     This  kind  is  fusiform,  somewhat  flattened  and  wrinkled,  of  a 
black  colour  externally,  and  in  some  respects  resembling  the  Bikk  itself ;   wbea 
cut,  the  substance  is  found  to  be  compact,  and  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  bitterness  and  acrimony. 

The  name  Nirbisi,  with  its  Persian  and  Arabic  synonymes,  Judwar  and  xudWi 
has  been  already  applied  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  the  roots  of  Curcuma  ZedoarU^ 
because  they  agree  pretty  well  with  the  round  sedoary  {xedoaria  rotunda)  of  the 
shops ;  but  that  distinguished  scholar,  with  a  caution  dictated  by  his  exteoaTe 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  observes,  that  if  the  drag  be  not  the  true  xedoary,  the 
synonymes  must  be  transferred  to  some  other  plant.  The  term  Nirbisit  as  observ- 
ed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  implies  that  the  drug  is  used  as  an  antidote  to  poison,  he- 
ipg  composed  of  the  privative  preposition  nir  and  bU,  poison  ;  and  in  the  AfvU- 
zun-ool  Adwieht  it  is  farther  explained,  as  repelling  from  and  purifying  the  bodr 
from  deadly  poisons.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  medicine  of  coosidera- 
ble  importance  in  Eastern  countries,  and  that  it  is  not  only  so  at  present,  bat  has 
been  reckoned  such  from  very  ancient  records,  will  appear  from  the  foUowiag 
quotations.  The  Arabic  synonyme  Zudwar,  leads  us  at  once  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Zedoaria  of  old  authors  and  the  Geiduar  of  Avicenna.  Thus,  MATHioirs 
{Commentariea  on  Dioscoridea,  lib.  ii.  c.  151),  tells  us,  "  Zedoaria  (ut  cap.  clxsii. 
testis  est  Serapio)  convehitur  e  Sinarum  regione  ultra  extremas  Indiie  oras;"  el- 
ding, after  giving  the  medical  properties,  "  et  in  antidotis  additur.  Ideoque  dixit 
Avicenna  nihil  esse  ea  prsestantius  ad  ebibitum  Napellum."  Ga&cias  ab  Osta, 
who  was  for  so  many  years  one  of  the  physicians  at  Goa,  writes  :  *'  Quod  nosbic 
Zedoariam  appellamus,  ^vicenii«,  lib.  ii.    cap.  734,    6ei<^ttar  dicitur  :  alindio- 
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mep  ignoro,  quia  nascitur  regionibns  Sinensium  pronncise  -vicinis.  Magno  vero 
en^itur  Geidwar ;  nee  facile  invenias,  nisi  apad  circumforaneoB  quoadam  et  circu- 
latorea,  qoos  ladi  joguegf  Mauretani  Caktndare*  appellent,  hominum  genua  quod 
p^e^grinationibus  et  stipem  amendicando  vitam  sustentat.  Ab  bis  enim  et  reges 
et  magnates  Geiduar  emunt/'  **  Utile  est  autem  istud  Geiduar  ad  plorima, 
ged  prKsertim  adversus  venena,  et  rirulentorum  animalium  ictus  morsusque/' 
Claaius,  at  p..  378  of  tbe  same  work,  **  Elxoticorum  libri  decern,**  having  ob- 
tained some  specimens,  "  Gedwar  Teri  nomine  inscriptas,**  gives  a  figure,  and, 
compares  them  with  the  roots  of  Authors,  which  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be 
the  Zedoary ;  they  resemble  a  good  deal  those  of  atees,  as  represented  in  pi.  13. 
The  Persian  authors,  after  giving  the  synonymes,  mention  that  there  are  five  kindB 
of  Judwar.  The  best,  called  Khutai,  or  Chinese,  procured  from  the  mountains 
of  that  country.  The  two  next  kinds  are  the  produce  of  the  mountains  of  Tibet, 
of  Nepal,  of  Morung,  and  Rungpore ;  the  fourth  kind  is  from  the  hills  of  the 
Dttkhun ;  and  the  fifth,  called  Antulah,  is  the  produce  of  Andaloosee,  or  Spain. 
A  long  account  follows  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  Judwar ^  of  which  it  is  needr 
less  to  adduce  more  than  that  it  is  considered  a  powerful  antidote  to  poison,  par- 
ticularly of  the  biMh ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  tiryak  farook,  the  ingredients  of 
which  are  given  by  Prosper  Alpinus  De  Medicin.  iEgypt.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  the  Nirbisi  is  the  true  Zedoary  or  Geiduar  of  Avicenna, 
whatever  may  be  the  plant  which  produces  it ;  that  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
what  is  now  so  called,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Curcuma^  is  evident  from  the 
difiiculty  which  Gabcias  ab  Orta  had  in  procuring  it  even  in  India.  Further,  if 
the  descriptions  in  the  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  old  Arabian  authors,  they  will  be  found  to  refer  to  the  same  article,  of 
which  in  India  the  name  is  Nirbisi,  It  may  therefore  be  recommended  as  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  inquiry  for  travellers  in  the  Himalayas  from  Silhet  to  Cash- 
mere, to  ascertain  the  plant  or  plants  which  furnish  the  different  kinds  of  Nirbisit 
Judwar t  Zudwar,  or  Antuleh'  Cissampelos  coweoltmlaeea  is  called  duihnirbisee 
in  the  N.  W.  provinces.** 

Since  selecting  the  above  extract  for  press,  the  Third  Part  of  Dr.  Roylb*s 
Illustrations  has  reached  India.  It  contains  plates  of  fourteen  new  plants  ; — two 
zoological ;  and  one  plate  of  the  fotnl  planig  qf  the  Burdwan  coal  formation*. 
Under  the  family  malvacemf  we  find  a  luminous  and  highly  useful  account  of  the 
cotton  plant  and  its  cultivation  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  we  regret 
having  no  space  to  notice  further  at  present.  The  author  has  also  supplied  a 
desideratum  in  botany  by  his  monographical  epitome  of  the  gossypia,  which  he 
distinguishes  into  eight  species. 


Lieut.  Arthur  Conollt*s  Overland  Journey  to  India,  and  Lieut.  A.  Burnes* 
Voyage  up  the  Indus  and  subsequent  Mission  to  Kibul  and  Bokhdri,  have  both 
appeared  among  the  recent  arrivals  from  England.  As  the  Gleanings  in  Science 
have  already  given  an  epitome  of  the  former  journey,  and  the  Journal  As.  Soc. 
of  the  latter,  we  need  say  no  more  than  that,  both  works  do  credit  to  our  enter- 
prising travellers. 

*  What  has  beoome  of  the  valuable  series  of  drawings  of  these  fossils  prepared  from 
the  specimens  in  the  Society*s  museum  by  Dr.  Falconbr  three  years  ago  ?— Ed.  > 
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Fain.  Jfervitdce,  Vigoris. — Genus  Oriolm,  Auet. 

98.  OriolMM  GaUmla,  Linn.     Golden  Oriole,  Lath.    Mau^o  Bird  of  DoklniB. 
Very  abundant  in  Dnkhun  just  before  the  raini.     It  is  ealled  Pmc$dt  by  Hkt  Mah. 
rattas,  from  being  the  preoarsor  of  the  monsoon.    It  is  a  qnarrelaoBe  binl. 
Iride$,  rich  lake. 

59.  Oriolut  melanocephaltUt  Linn.    Black-headed  Oriole^  Lath, 

Rare.  Seen  by  Colonel  Stum  only  in  the  immodlafee  neighbourhood  of  the  Ghasts. 
Found  also  in  Africa. 

60.  Obiolus  Kundoo.  Or.  eorpore  niprh  Jlato-vindi;  wvpy^fCruto^pogamm- 
temiM  rectrievmad  apiee$^  abdominisque  lateribus  mtideftama :  oltr  ofisoctfS-Am. 
itfif  /  eorpore  tubtia  sordidh  tdbo,  bmnneo  atriaio ;  rothro  nigro. 

Irides,  rufo-brunncc     Longltudo  Or.  Galbula. 
Both  seies  alike.     Size  of  golden  Oriole,  and  much  resembling  the  female  of  ihst 
bird  ;  but  the  bill  is  always  black,  and  the  tridet  reddish-brown  instead  of  lake. 

Genus  Turdms,  Auet. 

61.  Turdm  wuKrmarus,  Gmel.    Lomg-iaUod  Thrush,  Lath. 
Rare.     Found  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts. 

62.  Turdus  SauUtrit.  Oracula  Sauiarii,  linn.  Pastor  SasdaHs,  Tenm.  LUtk  IwHas 
Pie,  Edw.,  pi.  181. 

63.  Turdus  eyanotus,  Jardine  and  Selby,  pi.  46- 

This  bird  has  the  tongue  of  a  Pastor.  Irides,  intense  red  brown.  Stony  fruit  nd 
Cieadef.  found  in  the  stomacb.  Has  the  naked  spot  behind  the  eyes*  hsttfae 
bird  has  not  the  air  of  a  Pastor.    Inhabits  the  Ghauts. 

Genus  Petrocincla,  Vigors. 

64.  pETftociNCLA  P^NDOO.  Petr,  bmnnescenH-eganea ;  pieromatibm,  rqiybr 
reetrieibusque  fuseis. 

Irides,  fuscK.  Statnra  minor  qukm  Tmrd.  cganei. 
This  bird  diftrs  from  the  soUtarg  Thrush  of  Europe  (Turd,  cpameus,  Una.)  is  ill 
smaller  size,  slighter  form,  brighter  coemlean  tint,  want  of  orange  eye-lids,  aad 
white  tips  to  uie  feathers.  Found  only  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghavts. 
Flight,  low  and  rapid.  It  appears  to  correspond  wiUi  var.  A.  of  Or.  Lat&am*! 
soUtarg  Thrush,  toI.  8,  p.  47. 

65.  Fetkocincla  Maal.  Petr.  suprh  griseo-brunnea,  subtiu  n^feseeuti-albafphmi 
brunneo  marginatist  crisso  rtifeseenti,fuseo^bnMHeofmeiaio. 

Statura  proicedentis. 
This  bird  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  with  what  is  stated  tobethefcaiah 
of  the  Turd,  cyaneus,  and  may  by  analogy  be  supposed  to  be  the  female  otPdro- 
einela  Pandoo  ;  but  it  inhabits  only  the  prickly  milk*.b«ahies  fSuphcrHs  fsrtSu 
and  pentaqona)  of  the  rocky  plains  of  the  Dukhon.  Colonel  8t»s  scm 
saw  it  in  the  Ghauts,  nor  in  company  with  Petr.  Pandoo. 

66.  Petrocincla  cinclorhgneha.  Vigors,  Proceed.  Zool.  Soe.  1.  p.  173.  Flgifsl  is 
GonLD*8  Century  of  Himalayan  Birds. 

Genus  Timalia,  Horsf. 

67.  Ttkai.1  A  Malcolki.  Tim.  palUd> gnseseenH^bruamea,  uropygiopatUiiori, nmgi' 
bus  reetridbusque  medUs  saturatioribus,  his/usco  obsolete  fascitis;  subtks  aXbaem, 
leviter  rosacea  tincta ;  frontis  pluntis  subcganeis,  in  medio  albo  striatis. 

/ridet,  flavo-anrantise.  Jtosfncm  brunneum,  mandibulA  inferiori  ad  basiaiaf^ 
scenti.  Lonsitudo  corporis  1 1§  unc,  cauda  5|. 
Eokuttee  of  the  Mahrattas.  Congregate  in  flocks  of  ten  or  a  dozen ;  fly  low,  alovlfi 
and  with  diiBculty :  never  cease  chattering,  and  all  at  the  same  time.  Foo^t 
grasshoppers  and  grain.  Colonel  Stkes  has  dedicated  this  species  to  Sir  Jw3i 
Malcolm,  G.C.B.,  who  zealously  aided  his  researches  in  India. 

68.  TiMALiA  SOMERViLLKi.  Tim.  n^fesccnti'brunnea ;  abdamima,  erisso,  dsm  i» 
eauddque  dUuti  rufis,  hde  saturatioriobsole(kfa»ciatd:  rtmigAms  brumsek  i  pdtieit 
pectoriaque  plumis  in  medio  subeganeo  notatis. 

Rostrum  pedesqae  flavi.    Longitudo  corporis  9it  caudee  4|. 
Irides,  pallid^  flavae. 
A  size  less  than  Tim.  Malcolm*,  but  shorter.  Irides,  bright  yellow  z.usmb  bsMtiai 
the  preceding,  but  found  in  the  Ghauts  only ;  the  latter  #n  the  plains.   Cohtaei 
Sykes  has  dedicated  this  bird  to  Dr.  William  SoMBByi£LB»  F.R.Sao  teitia«r 
of  his  rr«pcct. 

69.  TimaUa  Chataraa,  Firankl.     Gogoge  Thrush,  Lath.  ? 

Habits  of  the  preceding,  hut  about  half  the  size  of  Him.  MmkoimtL  Irides,  red  htows, 
legs,  yellow. 
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Genus  Ixot,  Temm. 

70.  IxMJ&eonu.    LamuM  jocotut^  Linn.    Jocote  Shrike,  Lath. 

This  is  also  the  Lamm  Bmeria  of  Shaw.  The  male  has  a  sweet  note.    Found  only 
in  the  lofty  woods  of  the  Ghauts.    Iridet,  fuscous.     Lives  on  fruit :  sexes  alike. 

71.  /«M  Cafer.    Turdus  Cufer,  Linn.     Cape  Thrush,  Lath.     Le  Caurouge,   Le  Vaill. 
Inhabits  irardeas  :  destructive  to  fruit :  without  musical  notes.     Sexes  alilce. 

12,  Ixot  fulieatua.    MotaciUa  fulicata,  lAnn.  Sooty  Warbler ,  Lath.    TraqMet  noi  de9 
Pkaiipine$,  Buff. 
Sir  J.  ANSTRVTBBm's  variety.    Lath.,  vol.  7>  p.  113*    Female,  sooty -black,  or 
brown -black. 

Genus  Pomatorhinut,  Horsf. 

73.  PoifAToftBiNUS  HoRSFiBLDii.  Pom.  oUvoceo-brunnetu  i  ttrigd  tupercUiarif 
eollo  in/roniet  peetore,  abdominique  medio  albis. 

Jrideif  fusco-sanguines.  Rostrum  flavum.  Pedes  fusci.  Longitudo  corporis  9.7 
unc,  eauda  3.7. 
Minute  insects  (Dipterous)  found  in  the  stomach.  Birds  remarkably  shy,  and  on- 
ly met  with  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts.  The  note  of  the  male  is  Aoof, 
whoot,  tohoot,  uttered  slowly  :  the  female  answers  hooe.  The  tonf^e  and  ha- 
bits of  this  bird  are  those  of  a  Thrush  or  Timalia,  I  have  dedicated  this  spedea 
to  a  gentleman  to  whom  science  is  deeply  indebted. 

Fam.  Sjflriadaf  Leach. — Genus  Jora,  Horsf. 

74.  Jora  Tiphia.  Motaeilla  Typhia^  Linn.  Lath.,  vol.  7r  p*  138,  var.  A.    BmowN'a 

Illust.  pi.  30. 
Dr.  Horsefie1d*s  Jora  scapularis  appears  to  correspond  with  the  female  of  Joru 
Tiphia.    JrideSf  gray. 

Genus  SyMa,  Auct.     Warbler. 

7S»  Sf/ima  montana,  Horsf.     Prinia  montanOj  Swains. 

Differs  from  the  type  of  Prinia  in  its  rounded  tail.     Irides  fuscous. 
76.    Sylvia  sylviella,  Lath.     Lesser  White-throat. 

Differs  from  the  European  bird  only  in  the  reddish  tint  of  the  white  below. 
77-    Sllyta  Rama.     Syh.  pallida  brurmeaf  subtUs  albescens  t  caudd  obsolete /ateiatd, 
Longitudo  corporis  4.7i  eauda  1.9* 
Sexes  alike.    A  size  smaller  than  Syh.  montana,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  it  ;  but 
Colonel  Stkes  has  shot  them  male  and  female,  in  several  places  in  Dukhun,  ftiU- 
grown  birds. 

Genus  Prima,  Horsf. 

78.  Pkinia  80CIALI8.  PHn.  eapite  dorsoque  intense  einereis ;  remigibus  rectrieibusque 
rtifo-brunneis,  fUs  props  apices  fasco-jasciatis  s  subtitM  rufescenfi'Olba,  abdominis 
lateribus  MoturaUoribus. 

nostrum  nigrum.  Pedes  flavi.  Irides  pallide  aurantiacs.    Longitudo  corporis  9.3, 
caudiB  3.2. 
Sexes  alike  in  size  and  plumage.    This  spedes  constructs  the  same  ingenious  nest, 
and  has  the  same  habits,  same  note  (tooee  tooeej ,  and  feeds  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  Orthotomus  Bennettii, 

79.  Prinia  inornata.  Prin.  suprh  pallid^  einereo-hrunnea,  strigd  supercUiari  cor- 
poreque  subtlts  albescentibus,  abdominis  lateribus  crissoque  r^feseeniibus ;  eaudd 
obsolete  fasciatd. 

Irides  rufo-brunnec      Rostrum  brunneum  ;  mandibuld  inferior!  ad  baaia  flavA. 
Longitudo  corporis  4.7  unc,  cauda  2.7. 
Sexes  do  not  differ  in  size  or  plumage.     Habits  of  Prin.  soeialis.    Both  the  above 
spedes  are  remarkable  for  a  struggling  flight,  as  if  they  experienced  difficulty 
in  making  their  way. 

Genus  Orthotomus,  Hqfst.    Tailor  Bird. 

00.  Orthotomus  Bennkttii.    Orfh.  oUvaceo-viridis ;  subtUs  albidus ;  eapite  niprjl 
ferrugineo  ;  caudd  eUmgatd  obsolete  fasciatd. 
Irides  flavs.    Longitudo  corporis  6  unc,  cauda  2.7. 
Two  central  tail-feathers  elongated  beyond    the  rest  for  one    Inch,   and  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch   wide  only.     Sexes  alike.    This  bird  is  very  remarkable  for 
,         the  ingenuity  shown  in  constructing    its  nest,   by  sewing  the  leaves  of  trees 
together,  with  cotton  thread  and  flbres.    Colonel  Sykes  has  seen   nests  in 
wldch  the  thread  used  was  literally  knotted  at  the  end.    This  spedes  very 
dosely  'resembles  Dr.  Horsbfield*s  Orth.  Sepium,  but  on  a  comparison  of  tha 
birds,  they  were  found  to  have  spedflc  differences. 

•1.  Orthotomus  Likooo.  Orth.  olhtaeeo-brinmeus,  subOu  sordid^  aJbus, 
Longitudo  corporis  5.6  unc,  caudes  3.1. 
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This  species  differs  from  tbe  type  of  Ortkotomus  in  the  short  taU,  bat  bas  the  e^s- 
racters  of  the  genus  sufficiently  marked  to  be  included  in  it.  Sexes  exactly  alike 
in  plumage,    rrindpal  food,  black  ants. 

Genus  Budytet,  Cut. 

82.  Budytes  citreola.  Motacilla  cifreoUtf  Lath.  This  is  the  variety  A.  of  MoU  eUnok 
of  Dr.  Latham,  vol.  6.  p.  330. 

Length  6.7  inches  :  tail  2.B. 
This  bird  so  closely  resembles  the  European  species,  that  Colonel  Stkbs  kss  aot 
ventured  to  separate  it*  It  has  the  habits  of  a  Moiacilla,  but  its  long  biiMi  dav 
sufficiently  distinguishes  it,  and  M.  Cuvier  has  facilitated  research  in  fonuag  a 
genus  for  such  WaytaiU  as  have  this  claw. 

83.  BuDTTBS  MELANOCEPHALA,  Btid,  olivaeeO'Vandit ;  coTpore  subttu  nitiJi fiovo ; 
capittt  nuchdf  reetricibusque  nigris^  herum  duabu$  lateralilna  oibo  wiarguetit: 
alis/nscis,  plumts  olivaceo-fiavo  notatis, 

Irides  intensd  rufo-brunneae.     Longitudo  corporis  6.8  unc,  eauda  3. 
These  arc  solitary  birds,  and  are  rarely  found,  excepting  in  the  bf  ds  of  riven.    la 
seven  specimens  four  birds  only  were  examined,  and  they  happened  to  be  males ; 
so  tbat  Colonel  Sykes  is  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  female. 

84.  BuDYTEs  Brema.  Bttd,  olivaceo-viridiSf  snbtfuflavus  ;  eapite  suprh  griseo ;  f<nfs 
tuperciliari  alM ;  a!u  fktcis  plumis  fiaveaeei^i  marginatis  ;  cttudd  atrd^  nchvAia 
duabus  JateraHlms  albis* 

Irides  flavo-brunneee.     Statura  prsecedentis. 
This  bird  very  closely  resembles  fitul^fes^lapa  of  Europe,  but  differs  ia  tbe  shade 
of  the  upper  plumage,  in  the  hind  claw  being  two-tenths  of  an  inch  longer,  aaa 
in  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  being  whitish.    This  is  a  solitary  bird ia 
beds  of  rivers  :  female  not  known. 

Genus  Motaeilla,  Auci. 

85.  MotaciUa  vcrUgata,  Steph.,  vol.  13,  p.  234.  Pied  WagtaU,  Lath.,  vol.  6,  p.  390> 
pi.  114.    i/o/.  jMTo/a,  Frankl. 

86.  Motacilla  DuKHUNBNSia.  Mot,  dorso  seapularibusquepallesceHti-gnsattCmi^ 
tectricibus  ad  apicem  nigreseeniU)us  ;  capita  suprd,  nuchA^  guiiure,  peciore^  rtttna- 
busque  mediis  atris  ;  frontis  fascid  laid,  corpore  subths,  plttmanLsn  fsuuywbUt 
alarum  remigibus  prinutriis  exceptiSf  reetricibusque  dwAus  lateraUims  9^: 
remigibus  fuseis. 

Jrides  intense  rufo-brunnese.  Statura  Mot,  alba. 
Sexes  do  not  differ  in  size  or  plumage  ;  but  young  birds  have  tbe  black  less  pro- 
nounced. This  is  the  most  common  and  abundant  Wagtail  in  the  Dukhnn,  frt' 
quenting  not  only  the  beds  of  rivers,  but  the  plains  ;  and  Colonel  Sykes  has  seen 
it  in  his  own  garden  frequently.  It  very  closely  resembles  the  Mot,  alba^  of  E!iit)peT 
but  differs  in  being  of  a  li^rht  slate  or  cinereous  instead  of  a  blacldsh  dnereoas 
and  in  the  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  being  edged  with  broader  white.  It  n 
almost  identicfd  with  the  Mot,  alba  of  th^  Northern  Expedition. 

Genus  MegaluruSf  Horsf. 

87.  Mboalurits  ?  RiTFiCEPS.     Meg.  olicacfO'bmnneuSiSubtusatbeseeHStpeetareym^ 

neo  striato  .-  eapite  genisque  brunneseentirufiSf  strigd  supereiliari  rufescente;  csfi- 
tis  dorsique  plumarum  rhachibus  pallidiorUnts ;  rostro  pedibusque  htteis, 
Longitudo  corporis  T.5  unc,  caudte  2.2. 
Wings  short :  tail  equal,  narrow.     Female  unknown.  Black  ants  only  found la  tne 
stomach.    This  bird  has  the  air  of  the  Antkus  Riehardi  figured  in  the  PUseha 
cohri^esy  101.    Frequents  the  plains  only,  like  a  Lark» 

Genus  Anthus  Bechst.    Pipit, 

88.  Al^HUS  AGILIS.   Anth.  oUvaceo-brunneus :  subfiisru/eseenii'aJhesrtns,fMse9-irV' 

neo  striatus  ;  remigibus Jlavo-oHvaceo  marginatis  ;  ungue  postico  subetong^iif  iW' 
curvato. 
Jrides  fusco-sanguineee.     Longitudo  corporis  6.8  nnc,  cauda  2.5.  , 

Found  on  open  stony  lands:  female  unknown.    Closely  resembles  the  1^20*' " 
Europe.     Its  chief  difference  is  in  the  hind  toe. 

Genus  Saxicola,  Bechst.     Wheatear, 

89.  Saaeieola  rubieoJa^  Temm.     Stone  Chat, 

Irides  intense  brown.    These  birds  were  met  with  only  in  low  scattered  Imsb^ 
Caterpillars,  flies  and  ants  found  in  the  stomach. 

90.  Saxicola  BXCOLOR.    Sag,  atra  ,' fascid  al€untMf  uropygio,  tAdomiae  meii»f  f^ 

soque  albis. 

Rostrum  pedesqae  nigri .    Irides  fascae .    Loagltodo  corporis  5.8  une. ,  eaad*  %*» 
Female  unknovm.    Three  males  were  examined.    Black  ants,  caterpillars  sad  bee* 
let%  were  found  in  the  stomach.    Hijiits  of  the  preceding.. 
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91.  Saxicola  ]ivbv€uloidr8.     Sax.  einereO'brvnnea,  tubHis  alba  ;  guld  thoraeeque 

rujia  :  neetricibus  mediu  nigrescenfifnts,  eaieris  ad  basin  albia, 
Irides  inten'i^  bruanese.     Longitudo  corporis  4.7  unc,  eauda  3. 

92.  Saxicola  erythropyoia.    Sax,  /nseo-brunnea  { sublUs  rVo-frnninea,  abdomitM 

fuseo  cix  striata  ;  uropygio  rufo  ;  erisso  rufo  tineto, 
Statura  Sax,  bicoloris.     Male  unknown. 

Genus  Phanicuraf  Jard.  &  Selb, 

93.  Phtauatraairata,  Jard.  &  Selb.     Indian  Redstart  ^  lid. 

This  bird  is  of  the  sise  of  the  A^cb^ar^  of  Europe,  and  hat  the  same  habits.  It 
has  a  very  peculiar  manner  of  vibrating  its  tail  when  seated  on  a  boagh,  as  if  it 
had  an  ague  fit.  A  pair  of  th;*se  birds  built  their  nest  in  an  oathoase  constantly 
frequented  by  Colonel  Sykes's  servants^  and  within  reach  of  the  hand.  They 
had  no  alarms. 

94.  Phanicura  Suecica.     Motacilla  SuecicOf  Linn. 

Not  differing  from  the  European  bird.  Irides  deep  brown.  Iiengtb  5.9  inclies  ; 
tails. 

Fam.  Piprida,  Vigfors. 

Genus  Parus,  Linn.     Titmouse, 

96.  Parus  atricfps,  Horsf.     M^sange  Cap^nigre,  Temm.,  PI.  Col.  287.    f.  3. 

96.  Paras  xanthogenys.  Vigors,  Proceedings  Zool.  Soc.  1.  p.  23.  Figured  in  Gould's 
'  Century  of  Himalayan  Birds.' 

Irides  sienna  brown.  Tongue  divided  into  four  short  laeinia  at  the  tip.  Wasps, 
bugs,  grass  seeds,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Cactus  Opuntia  were  found  in  the  atom- 
actuB  of  both  species. 

Tribus  Conirostrbs,  Cuv, 
Fam.  Fringilliday  Vigors- — Genus  Alauda,  Auct. 

97.  Atauda  GulguUit  Frankl. 

This  is  the  common  Lark  of  the  Dukhun,  with  the  habits  and  notes  of  the  Sky- 
lark  of  Europe.    When  confined  in  a  cage  and  shrouded  from  the  light,  it  learns 
to  Imitate  the  notes  of  other  birds,  and  CTcn  quadrupeds.     The  male  is  crested. 
It  is  called  Chundoola  in  Dukhun.    Irides  sepia  brown.  Length  6.7  inches  ;  tail 
2.3    Food,  grasshoppers. 

98.  Alauda  Dkva.    AL  n^eseenti-brunnea  brunneo  itttensiori  notata ;  corpore  subHts 

stndque  superciliari  rufescenti-albis,  pectore  brunneo  striata  ;    eapite  crista  to, 
brunneo  stritUo ;  rectrieibus  brunneis  rufo  marginatis, 
Statura  minor  qukm  prKcedentis. 

99.  Alaitda  Dukhunensis.  Al.  corporesuprh  griseo-bnmneOf  plumis  in  medio  Juseo" 

brunneo  notatis  ;  subtUs  albescens,  pectore   strigAque  superciliari  r^fescetltibus  ; 
rectrieibus  fuscO'brunneis  duabus  lateralUms  aibo  marginatis. 
Irides  intense  brunnese.   Longiiudo  corporis  6.3  unCf  cauda  2. 
Grass  seeds  only  found  in  the  stomach.    Frequents  stony  plains. 

Genus  Mirafroj  Horsf. 

100.  Mirafra  phanicura,  Frankl. 

This  bird  is  characterized  by  the  lightness,  shortness,  abruptness,  and  suddea 
aacenta  and  descents  of  its  flight.  Irides,  yellow-brown.    Granivorous. 

Genus  Emberiza,  Auct.  JB«a/tn^. 

101.  Emberiza  melanocephala^  Scop. 

This  native  of  Corfu  is  common  to  Western  India.  It  appears  in  considerable  flocks 
at  the  ripening  of  the  bread  grain  Jovoaree  (Andropogon  Sorghum)  in  December. 
Irides,  intense  brown.  Length,  7 '3  inches :  tail,  3  inches.  Granivorous.  Allied 
to  Emb,  luteola,  Mus.  Carls,  vol.  iv.,  t.  93. 

102.  Emberiza  hortulana,  Linn.  Red-brown  Bunting, 

This,  although  not  absolutely  identical,  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  European  bird,  that 
Colonel  Sykbs  cannot  separate  it.     Jridex,  intense  brown.  Length,  7.1  inches  ; 
tail  3  inches.  Grass  seeds  only  found  in  the  stomach.  Bird,  solitary. 
^03.  Emberiza  cristata,  Vigors,  Proceed.  Zool.  Soc.  I.  p.  35. 

Length  6.§  inches  :  tail  2.7  inches.     Rare  in  Dukhun,  and  found  only  on  rocky  and 
bushy  mountains.     Female  of  a  uniform  sooty  brown.  Grass  seeds  only  found 
in  the  stomach.     Native  of  China  and  Nepanl  as  well  as  Dukhun. 
104.  Emberiza  subcristata.  Emb.  suprd  intense  bruunea,  plumis  brunneo  pallidiori 
marginatis  ;  subtUs  pallid^  brunnea,  J'usco  striata  ,-  alarum  plumarum  rectricumque 
lateralium  marginibus,  rectricUmsque  •  duabus  medOs  castantis  ;  eapite  subcristato, 
iruies  intense  brunnete*  Rostrum  rufo-brunneum.  Longitudo  cofTitfric  6.6  unc, 
Cauda  2.5. 
Sexes  alike  in  size  and  plumage.     Birds  rare  and  solitary,  and  found  only  in  the 
open  spaces  on  high  mountaiAS.    This  bird  is  pronounced  Ia  Europe  to  be  the 
2z2 
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female  of  l^mfr.  erittata;  but  setting  aside  the  fact  of  both  sexes  of  each  bird 
beiafp  in  the  present  collection,  their  localities  are  different,  and  they  were  never 
seen  together  by  Colonel  Stkbs. 

Genas  Linaria,  Bechst.    Linnet, 

105.  Linaria  Amandava.     Fringilla  Amandaoa,  Linn. 

These  beaatiful  little  birds,  so  common  in  Goojrat,  are  rare  in  Dukhuii* 

Qentts  PloeettSt  Cnv.     Weaver  Bird. 

106.  Ploeew  PhilippensiSt  Cuv.     PMippine  Grosbeak,  Lath. 

The  Weaver  Bird  is  \ery  common  in  Dukhun,  and  there  are  few  wells  OTerbnng  by  a 
tree  where  their  nests  are  not  seen  pendent.  They  live  in  small  commnnities,  ud 
are  very  noisy  in  their  labours.  They  associate  so  readily  with  the  common  Spar- 
row  that  at  the  season  of  the  falling  of  the  grass  seeds  Colonel  Stkks,  in  iirini^  into 
a  flock  of  Sparrotos  on  the  grass  plats  in  his  own  grounds,  killed  as  many  l^rarer 
Bird$  as  Sparrows.  Fruit  of  the  Picas  Indica  and  grass  seeds  fatave  been  found 
in  the  stomach.    Irides,  intense  brown. 

107.  PloteusflavicoUis.     Fringilla  fiavicollia,  Frankl. 

This  bird  has  so  nearly  the  bill,  tongue,  irides,  size  and  aspect  of  PZoc.  PMUppentit, 
that  Colonel  Stkes  has  considered  it  a  Ploceus.  Grass  seeds  and  a  few  grains  of 
rice  found  in  the  stomach.    Very  rare  in  Dukhun. 

Genua  Fringilla,  Auct.    finch, 

108.  Fringilla  erueigera,  Temm.,  PI.  Col.  269.  fig.  1.  Duree  Finekf  Lath. 

This  minute  bird  has  the  strange  habit  of  squatting  on  the  high  roads  and  almoel 
allowing  itself  to  be  ridden  over  ere  it  rises.  Smaller  than  a  Sparrow.  Irida, 
red  brown.  Coleopterous  insects,  maggots,  and  seeds  of  Panicum  spiciUum  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  many  specimens.  This  bird  has  the  str^ht  hind  claw  of  a 
Lark,  and  should  therefore  neither  be  classed  as  a  Fringilla,  agreeably  to  M. 
Temminck,  nor  as  a  Passer,  agreeably  to  Brisson.  Its  habits  also  separate  it 
from  both  these  genera.  M.  Temminck  in  his  Plate  has  placed  it  on  a  twig, 
but  it  never  perches. 

Genus  Lonchu&a. 

Rostrum  forte,  breve,  latum,  altitudine  ad  basin  longitudinem  equans  ;  moa^NfivKt 
integrls,  superior!  in  frontem  angulariter  eztendente,  eumque  eo  cireuli  arcom  for- 
mante. 

AUe  mediocres,  subacuminatie ;  rean^i&itf,  ImA  brevisslmll  subspuriA,  2dA  3tia  4tAqii* 
fer^  sequalibus  longissimis. 

Cauda  gradata,  lanceolata ;  reetrieilnu  mediis  c«teraa  paullb  longitudine  auperaati- 
bus. 
Pedes  mediocres,  subgraciles. 

The  peculiar  spear-hc^  form  of  the  tail,  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  and 
the  forehead,  forming  a  segment  of  the  same  circle,  together  with  the  habits  of  tfaa 
following  species,  amird  sufficient  characteristics  to  justify  their  separation  from 
the  genus  Fringilla  of  M.  Temminck.  The  Gros-bec  longicone  of  the  PL  Col.  96. 
{Emb,  quadricolor,  Lath.)  belongs  to  the  same  group. 

109.  LoTichura  nisoria,  Fringilla  nisoria,  Temm.  Gros-bec  ^ervin,  PI.  Col.  500.  Fig.  2. 
Found  only  in  the  Ghauts.    Grass  seeds  in  the  stomach.   Length  5.4  inches  :  tail 

1.9  to  2  inches.    Sexes  alike. 

110.  LoNCHURA  Chest,    Lonck.  pallid^  cinnamomeo-brunnea  :  eorpore  subtiu  vrsmf- 

gioque  albis  ;  remigibus  reetrieibuaque  intensi  brunneis, 

Fcem.  coloribus  miniis  intensis. 

Irides,  intense  rufo-brunnes.  Longitudo  corporis  5.4  unc.,  eoiute  3. 
Tail  lanceolate  ;  central  feathera  longer  than  the  rest,  and  ending  in  a  point.  Sezet 
alike.  These  birds  live  in  small  families.  Colonel  Sykbs  has  frequently  found 
them  in  possession  of  the  deserted  nests  of  the  Ploceus  Philippensis  ;  b«t  their 
own  nest  is  a  hollow  ball  of  grass.  Ten  white  eggs,  not  much  larger  than  pens, 
were  found  in  a  nest.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  cheet,  eheet,  cheet,  uttered  simultane- 
ously by  flockR  in  flight. 

111.  Lonchura  leueonota,   Fringilla  leuconota,  Temm.  Gros-bec  leueonote^  PI.  Col.  500. 

Fig.  1. 
Found  only  in  the  Ghauts.    Length  4.8  inches,  inclusive  of  tail   1.8  inch.  ScxM 
alike.  Urass  seeds  only  found  in  the  stomach. 

Genus  Passer,  Auct. 

112.  Passer  domesticus,  Briss.  Fringilla  domestica,  Linn. 

On  submitting  the  Indian  Sparrow,  male  and  female,  to  a  rigid  camparison  wiHi 
Sparrows  shot  in  the  Regent's  Park,  they  were  found  to  be  absolutely  14 

Fam.  Stumida,  Vigors. — Genus  Pastor,  Temm. 

113.  Pastor  tristis,  Temm*    Oracula  trittis,  Lath. 
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The  irides  are  red  brown,  and  remarkable  for  being  studded  on  the  external  margin 

with  regularly  arranged  yellowish-white  specks.  Sexes  alike  :  omniyorous:  quar« 
reUome,  noisy.    Length  11.9  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  3.5. 

114.  Pastor  Mahrattenbis.      Past,  suprh  yriseo-nigerf  remigibus  cauddque  satura» 

iioribus  ;   capite  genisque  afris  ;  corpore  subtus  subrufescenti-griseo  ;   crisso  pallim 

diorif  plumis  albo  marginatis.     Rostrum  pedesqne  flavi.      Irides,  pallid^  grisese. 

Longitndo  corporis  9.6  unc.  eauda  2.9. 

Sexes  alike.  Found  only  in  the  Ghauts.   Stony  fruit  in  the  stomachs  of  three  birds. 

Resembles  Past,  tristiSf  but  is  a  size  less,  possesses  no  crest,  and  has  gray  (rides, 

115.  Pastor  rosruSy  Temm,    Turdus  roseuSfhinn, 

Jrides,  intense  red  brown.  Tongue  bifid  and  fringed  :  not  quite  so  much  so  as  Hypai- 
pttes  Ganeesa.  These  biros  darken  the  air  by  their  numbers  at  the  period  of  th« 
ripening  of  the  bread  grains,  Andropogon  Sorghum^  and  Panicum  spicatumt  in 
Dukhun,  in  December.  Colonel  Sykes  has  shot  forty  or  fifty  at  a  shot.  They 
prove  a  calamity  to  the  husbandman,  as  they  areas  destructive  as  locusts,  and 
not  much  less  numerous, 

116.  Pastor  PagodarumjTcmra,  Tardus  Pagodarum^  Gmel.  Or  acuta  Pagodarum^  Shaw, 
vol.  7-  p*  471.     Lc Martin BramCf  Le  Vail.,  Ois.  d*  Afr.  pi.  95.  torn.  2. 

JrideSf  greenish  white.  Length  8.5  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  2.5  to  3  inches.  Sexea 
alike.  These  birds  are  great  frequenters  of  the  Ficus  Indica,  Ficus  religiosOf  and 
Cactus  Opun/ta,  for  their  fruit.  Insects  also  are  found  in  the  stomach.  Birds 
lively  and  elegant  in  flight. 

Fam.  Corrida f  Leach. — Genus  Corri»,  Auct. 

117.  CoRTUS  CVLMiNATUS.    CoTv,  suprd  splendcnti-otcr :  subtUs  futiginoso-ater  ;  rof- 

iri  eulmine  elecato. 
Longitudo  corporis  14  nnc.,  cauda  7. 
Smaller  than  the  European  Crow,    These  birds   are  remarkable  for  their  audacity. 
Bill  with  a  considerable  culmen, 

118.  Corous  splendens,  Vieill.  Common  Crow  of  India. 

This  is  no  doubt  Vielllot's  splendid  Crow^  but  in  the  thousands  Colonel  Stkss  hat 
met  with  he  never  saw  the  plumage  ornamented  with  the  pronounced  green  and 
blue  inVieillot's  plate.  Has  the  noisy,  impudent,  and  troublesome  habits  of  the 
English  Crow.  Length  18  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  6  inches.  A  wounded  Crow 
was  put  into  the  cage  with  a  Viverra  Indica,  in  the  expectation  that  the  latter 
would  make  a  meal  of  it.  The  Crow  however  stood  so  vigorously  on  the  defensive, 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  ensued,  and  they  lived  amicably  together  for  several  weeks, 
the  Crow  partaking  of  the  food  of  the  Civet  until  it  died  from  its  wonnd. 

(3enus  Coracias,  Linn.     Roller. 

119.  Corociot /n^fiea,  Linn.   Coraeias  Bengalensis,  Steph.  Blue  Jay  from  the  East  In* 

dies,  Edw.pl.  326. 
Very  common  in  Dukhun.     Called  Tas,  from  its  note,  by  the  Mahrattas.  Sexes 
do  not  differ  in  size  or  plumage.     Irides  intense  red  biown.  A  grasshopper  2.5  in- 
ehes  long  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  bird.   Length  13.3  inches,  inclusive  of 
tail  of  4.7  inches. 

Fam.  Bucerida,  Leach. 

SombiUs  are  by  no  means  rare  in  Dukhun,  but  from  aceident  Colonel  Sykes  had  not 
a  specimen  to  produce. 

Tribus  Scansorks,  Auet, 
Fam.  Psittaeida,  Leaoh. — Genus  Palaornis,  Vigors. 
120.  Palaomis  torquatus,  Vigois. 
Appear  in  considerable  flocks  in  Dukhun,  and  are  very  destructive  to  the  erops,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Carthamus  Persicus.  Fond  also  of  the  fruit  of  the  Melia  AzadirMh' 
ta.     The  female  differs  from  the  male  only  in  wanting  the  collar,  and  has  in  con- 
sequence been  considered  to  belong  to  a  different  species.  The  Mahrattas  call  th  t 
bini  Ragoo  and  Keeruh,  Length  174  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  9i  inches. 
121«  Faljeornib  melanorhynchus.     Pal.  tiridis,  corpore  subtus^Jiotd  circumocu- 
lari,  dorsoque  imo  pallidioribus ;  capite,    collo  in  J'ronte  nuchdque,  ro/umMao-ca- 
Rtt ;  rostro,  torqueque  coUari  latd  nigris  ;  Jronte,  remigiius,  rectricibusque  medOs 
eyaneis,  illo  pallidiori  ;  rectricibus  subfils,  apicibtuque  sujtrhjlavis. 
Irides,  albs,  subflavo-marginatae.  Longitudo  corporis  14.6 unc,  caudes  7.6. 
Found  only  in  the  Ghauts.    Sexes  alike.    This  bird  has  the  aspect  of  Pal,  eo^iim- 
Itoides,  but  differs  in  the  black  bill,  broad  black  collar,  pale  green  yellow  beneath 
instead  of  dove  colour,  and  in  the  want  of  the  metallic  green  narrow  collar  and 
blueish  rump. 

Fam.  Picida,  Leach. — Genus  Buceo,  Linn.    Barbet. 
123.  Buceo  Philippensis,  Gmel.     Burbu  des  Philippines,  Buff. 

This  well  known  bird  is  called  Tambut,  or  the  Coppersmith,  by  the  Mahrattas.  It 
aits  OR  the  loftiest  and  extreme  twigs  of  trees,  uttering  the  syllables  took  took. 
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took,  deliberately,  and  nodding  its  head  at  each  took,  the  sonnd  and  Qie  motioa 
originating  the  idea  of  a  coppersmith  at  work  hammering.  /nd«,  lake  colour. 
Length  6*  inches,  inclusive  of  taU  1§  inch.  Pruit  and  insects  found  in  ths 
stomach. 
133.  Bueco  canieeps,  Frank! . 
Scarcely  distinguishable  from  Bucco  eorvinus  and  Bueeo  Javaniaa.  Poiind  only  ia 
the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts.  Its  note  is  quite  startling,  and  makes  thehilli 
echo.  Irides,  red  deep  brown.  Length  8.7  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  2.7  inches : 
the  bird  is  consequently  smaller  than  Miyor  F&an&lin's.  Stony  fruit  only  foond 
in  the  stomach. 

Genus  PituSf  Linn.     Woodpecker, 
194.  Picw  Mahratteiuis,  Lath.     Makratta  Woodpecker,  Id. 
/ridM  rich  lake.     Length  7.4  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  2.4  inches.    Altkoigti  tbia 
is  called  the  Makratta    Woodpecker,  Colonel  Stkjbs  met  with  three  birds  only  it 
Dukhnn  during  six  years. 
Fam.    Certfuuda,  Leach.~Gentta  Upupa,  Linn.    Hoopoe, 

135.  Upupa  minor,  Shaw.    Lo  Huppe  <i»  Afrique,  La  VaiU. 

Jrides,  almost  black.   Length  13  to  13^  Inches,  indnsive  of  tall  from  4.3  to  4.5  is- 
ches.     Feeds  on  the  ground,  and  does  not  hop. 
Fam.  Cuculida,  Leach.— Genus  Leptosomus,  Vieill. 

136.  Leptoiomus  A/er.  Cueulm  J/er,  Gmel,  Bdolian  Cuckoo^  Shaw.  CucMlmEdolm, 

Guv.  Cm.  turratu9,  Shaw  ? 
Irides,  reddish  deep  brown.  Length  13.4  inches,  induaive  of  tail  of  6.6  iicbes. 
Rare  in  Dukhun. 

Genus  Budynamys,  Vigors  &  Horsf. 

IV! .  Eudynamyt  mieniaUs,  Cuculus  orientals,  lAnn.  Femnle  Cue.  Mindanensu. 
Called  Koel  or  Koeel  by  the  Mahrattas.  A  well  known  and  noisy  bird,  with  singn- 
larly  loud  notes,  not  at  all  like  those  of  a  Cuckoo,  Irides,  rich  lake.  Length  17  is- 
ches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  7  inches.  These  birds  are  frugivorous.  In  the  stomsehi 
of  many  the  fruits  of  the  Bergera  Kcmigi  and  C/oanVx  undulata  only  were  fooad. 
The  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the  sexes  is  very  remarkable.  The  female  ii  ths 
larger  bird.     The  tongue  of  this  bird  is  exactly  that  of  the  Cue.  canorus. 

Genus  Cuculus,  Auct. 

138.  Cueulua  canonts,  Linn.    Common  Cuckoo,  Lath. 

Irides,  yellow.  Length  14.6  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  6.5  inches.  Rare  inDokhn. 

139.  Cuculus fugax,  Horsf.    Bychan  Cuckoo,  Lath. 

Irides,  bright  yellow.  Length  13.8  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  6  inches.  Tongue  ai 
in  137.  This  bird  has  so  much  the  aspect  of  a  Hawk  that  Colonel  Stkss  passed  it 
for  one,  until  its  note  koeel,  koeel,  exactly  resembling  that  of  Budynamys  oheS' 
talis,  recalled  him  to  the  tree  on  which  it  was  seated,  and  he  ahot  the  bird. 

Genus  Centropus,  111.     Coucai. 

UO.  Centropus  PhUippensis,    Cuv.     Coucou   des  PhiUppines,  Buff.    Chestnui'^agd 
Coucai,  Lath.    Malabar  Pheasant  of  Europeans. 
Irides,  rich  lake.   Length  19^  inches,  inclusive  of  tidl  of  1 1|  inches.  This  is  s  tery 
useful  bird,  as  Colonel  Sykbs  found  a  snake  eight  inches  long,  centipedes,  noxi- 
ous insects,  and  lizards  in  the  stomach.  In  the  stomach  and  cesophagus  of  ob* 
bird  a  lizard  thirteen  inches  long  was  found. 

Tribns  TBNUIR08TRBB,  Cu», 

Fam.  MeliphagidA,  Vigors. — Geuus  Chloroptis,  Jard.  &  Selb. 
131 .  Chloropsis  auri/rons,  Jard.  &  Selby  ? 

Fam.  Cinnyrid^e,  Vigors. — Genus  Cinnyris,  Cuv.     Sun^bird, 
133.  Cinnyris  lepida.     Certhia  lepida,  Sparrm.     Neetarinia  lepida,  Temm. 
Irides,  red  brown.     Length  4.8  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  1.5  inch.     Female  askf 
brown  above  ;  light  yellow  below.    Common  in  Dukhun.  Feed  on  small  iaseebi 
also  suck  honey. 

133.  Cinnyris  currucaria.     Certhia  curruearia,  Linn.     Grimpereau  oris  da  FMp* 

pines,  PI.  Enl.  576.  f.  3. 
This  has  been  considered  a  young  bird  ;  but  Colonel  Sykbb  can  ventart  to  alina 
from  a  long  observation  of  its  habits  in  his  garden  at  Poona,  that  it  is  a  speoes. 
Irides,  bright  lake.  Length  4.9  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  1.5  inch.  Aspider.i 
Cicada,  and  minute  Coleopterous  insects  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  many  hvdi 
of  this  species.  They  also  hover  before  flowers,  and  sack  the  honey  while  oatiii 
wing,  like  the  Cinn,  lepida. 

134.  Cinnyris  Vigorsii.     Cinn.  coUo  tuprd,  nuehd,  ptiUs,  seapularibus^  i»tt»i 

sanguineis,  collo  infrh  pectoreque  eoceineosanguineis  ;  strigd  nulrinque  wtenttlsn^ 
rictu  ad  pectus  extendenie  maeuldque  awieulari  splendid!^  wUacat  /  capik  af'^ 
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eauda  teetrieibutf  reetricUna   medOa,  lateraKumque,  externa    exeepto,  pogoniis 

exiernis  metalhee  viridibus;  aliSf  rectricibus  lateralibuSf  dorsi  in/eriori  lateri' 

buM,/ascidque   subpeetoraU  fuicis ,-   abdomine  griseo  ;    doraoimo  auiphureo, 
Irides^  iatens^  brunneae.  lA^n^tuAo  corporis  5i  nnc.|  caud«  2-3. 
iximr  of  flies^a  spider,  aats,   and  minute  insects  found  in  the  stomach.    Inhabits 
only  the  lofty  trees  of  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts.—*'  I  will  here  beg  leave  to 
speak  in  the  first  person.     I  have  dedicated  this  magnificent  bird  to  a  gentleman 
whose  enlarged  views  of  natural  affinities  in  zoology  have  contributed  essentially 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  science^  and  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  every  zoologist. 
The  dedication  is  also  influenced  by  a  desire  to  testify  my  sense  of  the  many  kind 
attentions  of  Mr.  Vigors."— W.  H.  S. 
J35.  CiNNYRis  MINIMA.     CwH,   capUc  wuchdque  oliwieeO'Viridibus i    pectoris  notit, 

dorsoj  scapularibuSj  uropygioqw  intense  sanffnineiSf  hoc  violaeeo  tplendeHti  ;  tubtut 

palUdefavd;  alis  cauddque/uscO'bruMneis. 

Fcem.  oUvascenti-brunneaf  wropffgio  rufo. 

JrideSf  rufo-brunnes.  Longitudg  corporis  3.3  unc,  cauddb  1.9.  Met  with  only  in 
the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts.  White  ants  and  larv<K  of  flies  were  found  in  the 
stomach.  One  bird  was  seen  sucking  honey.  Female  of  a  uniform  brown,  with 
a  patch  of  brick -red  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-eoverts,  and  the  yellow  below 
fainter  than  in  the  male.  Colonel  Stkbs  believes  this  to  be  the  smallest  of  the 
Sun-birds, 

136.  Cinnyris  Mahrattensis,     Certkia  MahratiensiSf  Shaw.  Cinnyris  orieniaUSf  Frankl. 
Dr.  Latham  does  not  mention  the  crimson  joined  to  the  yellow  spot  under  the  wing. 

These  birds  suck  flowers  while  hovering  on  the  wing ;  they  eat  minute  insects  also. 
Female  not  met  with.  Length  4.9  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  oi  1.5  inch. 

137.  CiNNYRis  CONCOLOR.   CttiA.  vuidi'olioaeea,  alis  caudAque  saturatioribuSf  eorpore 

subtiis  pallidiori, 

IrideSf  intense  rufo-brunncK.    Longitudo  corporis  4  unc:,  cauda  1. 

Insects  with  long  antenna  were  found  in  the  stomach.  As  four  specimens  obtained 
by  Colonel  Sykes  were  all  females,  and  as  they  were  met  with  in  the  same  locality 
as  Cinn.  Vigorsii,  Cinn,  coneolor  may  be  the  female  of  that  splendid  species  ;  but 
the  difference  in  the  size,  form,  and  aspect  of  the  bird,  independently  of  colour,  is 
opposed  to  this :  they  were  never  seen  together.  The  bird  has  the  outline  of  CVaii. 
Mahrattensis,    The  specific  appellation  of  coneolor  is  given  provisionally. 

Colonel  Sykes,  in  concluding  his  notice  of  the  birds  of  the  two  first  Orders,  observ- 
ed, that  in  the  majonty  of  instances  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  an  observation 
of  many  specimens  of  the  same  species  in  the  living  state.    For  the  most  part  alto  he 
had  obtained  both  sexes,  and  was  very  rarely  confined  to  a  single  specimen. 

Two  fiae  speeiet  qf  Indian  Mouse, 

On  June  26, 1833,  Colonel  Stkes  presented  two  spedmenfl  of  miii  preserved  in  spi- 
rits,  of  which  the  following  is  the  description  printed  in  the  Zool.  Journal. 

1.  Mu8  OLSRACEUS.  The  upper  surface  is  thickly  clothed  with  rather  long  smooth 
silky  hairs  of  a  bright  pale  chestnut  colour ;  on  the  under  surface  and  the  inside  of 
the  limbs  the  quality  of  the  hairs  is  the  same,  but  their  colour  is  nearly  white  with 
a  yeUowish  tinge.  This  latter  colour  extends  up  the  cheeks,  round  the  mouth  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  muzzle,  and  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  feet ;  the  hairs  on 
the  latter,  on  the  muzzle,  and  on  the  long  scaly  tail,  being  very  short.  The  ears  arc  ra- 
ther large,  rounded  above,  and  very  nearly  naked.  The  muzzle  is  rather  short  and  ob- 
tuse, and  the  eyes  are  placed  at  an  intermediate  distance  between  its  end  and  the 
base  of  the  ears.  The  moustaches  are  numerous  and  long,  some  of  them  being  black, 
and  others,  silvery  or  bright  chestnut. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  tail,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  and  the  com- 
parative length  of  the  hinder  tarsus,  furnish  characters  sufficient  to  distinguish  this 
Indianfield  Mouse  from  all  its  congeners. 

Q.  Mua  PLATTTHRix.  The  head  is  rather  flat  and  the  muzzle  slightly  elongated  and 
acute  ;  the  tail  regularly  ringed  with  scales,  from  between  which  only  a  few  scattered 
ludrs  make  their  appearance.  The  fur  of  the  upper  surface  is  of  a  light  grey  at  the 
base ;  but  the  longer  hairs  have  a  blackish  shade,  with  an  intermixture  of  testaceous 
brown,  which  is  more  obvious  posteriorly  and  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  sides. 
The  flattened  spines,  which  are  numerous,  are  white  and  transparent  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  length,  with  a  dark  margin  and  blackish  acuminate  tip,  beneath 
whieh  they  exhibit,  in  certain  lights,  somewhat  of  a  changeable  gloss.  The  mous- 
taches are  few  in  number,  black  at  the  base  and  white  at  the  tips,  and  reach  beyond  ths 
cars,  which  are  nidced,  rounded  with  a  slight  point,  extremely  open,  membranaceous , 
and  of  a  dusky  black.  The  whole  under  surface,  together  with  the  insides  of  ths 
limbs,  the  upper  surface  of  the  feet,  and  the  daws,  are  of  a  yellowish  or  dirty  white. 
The  tail  is  of  a  uniform  livid  grey,  but  little  darker  above  than  beneath,  and  tapering 
to  a  very  fine  point. 
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THE    ASIATIC    SOCIETY, 


Ab.  ^.--November,  1834. 


I. — Extracts  from  the  MoHtT,  that  is  the  Ocean,  a  Turkish  wnrk  on 
Navigation  in  the  Indian  Seas.  TVanslated  by  the  Baron  Jobbph 
Von  Ham mbr.  Prof.  Orient.  Lang,  Vienna,  Hon.  Mem,  As.  Soc.  SfC. 

[Presented  in  Manuscript,  and  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  5th  instant.] 
Si'oi'  Al  Chblbbi,  captain  of  the  fleet  of  Sult&n  Suleim£n,  the  legis- 
lator in  the  Red  Sea,  is  already  known  in  Europe  and  India,  by  the 
notice  given  of  his  journey  overland  from  the  Indian  shores  to  Constan- 
tinople*, and  by  the  titles  of  his  works  recorded  in  the  hbtory  of  the 
Ottoman  empiref-  The  two  principal  ones  are,  first,  the  description  of 
his  above-mentioned  journey,  which  bears  the  title.  Mirror  of  CountriesX ; 
the  second,  his  work  on  navigation  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the 
Indian  seas,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

My  attention  to  the  high  interest  of  this  nautical  work  having  been 
first  roused  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  article  mentioning  it  in  H/ji' 
Calfa's  Bibliographic  Dictionary,  I  spared  no  kind  of  exertion  to  find 
a  copy  of  it,  whether  in  the  libraries,  or  among  the  book- sellers  of 
Constantinople  :  but  all  my  researches  were  baffled  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  until  at  length  I  lighted  upon  it  in  the  library  of  the 
Muslo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1825  ;  and  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  seven  years  more,  I  was  at  last  fortunate  enough  to  buy  at 
Constantinople,  the  manuscript  serving  for  this  notice.  It  is  written  in 
the  fair  Neskhihsiud,  bearing  the  stamp  of  Sultin  Suleimin's  age,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  copied  but  four  years  after  the  composition  of  the  ori- 
ginal, which  was  finished  at  Ahmedabdd,  the  capital  of  Gujeriit,  in  the  last 

*  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society ;  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  i 
and  the  Jowmal  Anati^[ue ;  and  printed  separately, 
t  Tom.  iv.  p.  416.  t  Miret-ul-memllik. 
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days  of  Mohammof  the  year  962,  (December,  1554,)  while  the  present 
copy  was  finished  in  the  town  of  Amed  or  Diarheker,  in  the  first  days  of 
Rabi  ul  awal  of  the  year  966,  (December,  1558.)  The  manoscript  ood- 
sists  of  1 34  leaves  or  238  pages,  large  octavo. 

Sinf  Al£  Capudan's  (Captain)  work,  according  to  the  announcement 
in  its  preface,  has  been  compiled  out  of  no  less  than  ten  Arabic  works 
on  the  Geography  and  Navigation  of  India,  three  ancient,  and  seven 
modem  ones. 

The  ancient  ones  :  1.  The  work  of  Lsis  Bbn  Kahla'n  ;  2,  of  Ma- 
HAMMAD  BsN  Shadan  ;  3,  of  Sabl  Bbn  Ama's.  The  modem  :  4,  the 
work  of  JoLFAR  BsN  Ahmbd  Bbn  Ma'jbd,  a  native  of  Ommdn ;  then 
the  five  works  of  Sulbima'n  Bbn  Ahmbd,  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Sheher*,  viz.  5,  the  Fewaidf  ;  6,  the  Hauwtet  ,•  7,  the  Tokfeidfohuli ; 
8,  the  OmdetW  ;  9,  the  Mmhdj%  ;  10,  the  Kilddet  ul-shomus**. 

The  interest  of  its  contents  may  be  fairly  estimated  from  the  tides  of 
its  chapters  and  sections. 

First  Chapter.— Qf  (he  names  i^  the  skies  and  the  stars,  qfthe  ekmeKU 
and  what  beUmgs  to  them :  1^  of  the  skies,  stars,  and  elements ;  2,  of  the  diviaoo 
of  the  circles  of  the  skies ;  3,  of  the  astronomical  measures  called  EsMiett, 
(inches,)  and  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  {Ahn6n)X%  ;  4,  of  the  in. 
struments  serving  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  stars  ;  5,  of  the  making  of 
these  instruments ;  6,  of  the  calculation  necessary  to  take  the  height  of  the 
stars. 

Second  Chapter,— Q^<^  08s§§  C^  foundation  J  of  ail  astronomealeaU 
culations :  1,  of  the  solar  and  lunar  years ;  8,  of  the  foundation  of  the  calco- 
lation  of  solar  and  lunar  years ;  3,  of  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  and. 
Coptic  solar  year  ;  4,  of  the  mode  of  finding  the  lunar  year  ;  S,  of  the  mode 
of  finding  the  Roman  year;  6,  of  the  mode  of  finding  the  Coptic  year ;  7, 
of  the  mode  of  finding  the  Persian  year. 

Third  Chapter. — Of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  qfthe  compass,  fkuak 
{Erwdm  III!)  and  points  {7\irfdt^^)  ;  1,  of  the  rhumbs  lying  between  the 
cardinal  points  (Ahn&nJ,  9,  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  rhumbs  called  Tbr. 
f&t :  S,  of  the  true  circles  of  the  compass. 

Fourth  Chapter. — Of  the  Indian  Islands  above  and  bekno  Ae  wnd,  ssi 
qf  America :  1^  of  the  islands  situated  above  the  wind,  8,  of  the  absolatedr. 
cles ;  3,  of  the  circles  situated  below  the  wind ;  4,  of  the  circles  of  the  it* 
lands ;  5,  of  America. 

i,  In  the 


country  of  .^    (near  Aden),  t  cXfl^  useful  applications. 
%  Af  {(^  the  comprehending.  Us^^l^fls^  present  for  daiaic  mea. 
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Fifth  Cbaftbr. — O/the  etUcuitUion$  and  the  teehnioai  terms  ofmarinert  ; 
1,  of  meamrement  in  general,  S,  of  the  fundamental  measure ;  3,  of  the  mea. 
Burement  of  stars  which  rise  and  set  together ;  4,  of  the  names  of  the  stars, 
from  which  are  taken  the  names  of  the  rhumhs  and  points  of  the  compass ; 
5,  of  the  circuit  of  the  two  highest  stars  in  Ursa  Minor  (Farkadam)  round 
the  pole ;  6,  of  the  lunar  stations ;  7,  requisites  of  the  pilot ;  8,  measures  of 
the  most  celebrated  stars. 

Sixth  CaAVTKtU'^QfthemeaiuresofthemoH  celebrated  ooniinenU:  I,  of  the 
difference  of  polar  measures  ;  2,  of  the  measurement  by  the  north  pole ;  3, 
of  the  measurement  by  the  two  highest  stars  in  Ursa  Minor  {fi,  y)  ;  4,  of  the 
measurement  by  the  four  stars  of  Ursa  Major  (a,  jB,  y,  8.) 

Seventh  Cu.AVTVXL'mmQfdiHancee :  1,  of  the  original  distances  ;  2,  of  the 
different  manners  of  calculation  ;  3,  of  the  difference  of  distance  for  two 
ships  sailing  on  two  (Afferent  points  of  the  compass ;  i,  of  the  composition  of 
charts  and  maps ;  6,  of  the  distances  of  certain  places  situated  in  the  direc* 
tion  up  to  within  one  Eeba  (astronomical  inch)  from  the  pole ;  6,  of  the  dis* 
tances  o£  some  places  between  them. 

Eighth  Chapter. — 0/the  winds  and  monsoons  :  1,  of  the  winds ;  2,  of 
the  monsoons  and  their  time ;  3,  of  the  monsoon  called  headwind  and  mon* 
soon  of  the  olives,  (Maustm  xaitHinx*')  ;  4,  of  the  monsoon  called  by  some 
Dafiuintt  and  its  time ;  5,  of  the  monsoon  called  the  Eastern  Sab&X,  Ezib§, 
jind  Rihi  qalrtil\\. 

Ninth  Chapter. — Notice  of  certain  islands  and  voyages^  and  the  signs  of 
vicinity  of  laud  necessary  to  be  known  by  pilots  :  1,  of  the  islands  of  the  Ara« 
bian  continent ;  S,  of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  continent ;  3,  of  the  voyages 
along^  shore,  and  the  signs  of  vicinity  of  land. 

Tenth  Chapter. — Of  accidents  and  dangers  to  be  warded  qfby  reason  and 
experience^  and  of  hurricanes  {Tufdn)  :  I,  of  accidents  and  dangers  to  be 
warded  off  by  reason  and  experience ;  8,  of  the  hurricanes. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  ten  chapters  are  the  fourth,  on  the 
continents  and  islands,  above  and  below  the  wind ;  the  eighth,  on  the 
monsoons ;  and  the  ninth,  on  the  Indian  voyages,  wherein  the  direction 
and  steering  of  thirty  voyages,  with  all  the  intermediate  points,  which 
are  to  be  touched  on,  or  taken  care  of,  are  given  in  detail.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  practical  interest  of  this  curious  and  useful  book  follows  the 
translation  of  the  eighth  chapter,  on  the  monsoonsy  as  being  one  of  the 
Bhortest,  and  not  least  interesting. 

Chapter  VIII. — Op  the  Winds  and  Monsoons. 
Section  1.  Qfthe  Winds. 

The  cause  of  the  wind  is  the  motion  of  the  air ;  don't  you  see  that  agitat- 
ing a  fan  you  do  produce  wind  P   It  is  also  produced  by  cold,  as  may  be 

*  iJ^'j  ry  ^  ^^^  t  V  §  vi;'  II  ^j^t^^j 
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shown  from  numeroas  proofs.  If  7011  sail  nnder  a  doady  sky,  with  a  itroiig 
wind,  and  a  doud  approaches  the  ship  from  one  side,  so  that  the  cold  of  the 
cloud  is  sensiUe,  the  first  wind  ceases,  and  with  its  ceasing',  the  cold  ocsaw 
also ;  further,  winds  Mowing  from  the  land  set  in  at  night,  and  those 
Mowing  during  the  day  come  from  the  sea,  and  cease  when  night  apfM-oaches  ; 
the  cause  of  which  is,  that  at  night  the  earth  g^ows  cod,  and  the  sen  remains 
warm,  the  contrary  of  which  is  the  case  during  day.time,  because,  by  the 
reverberation  of  the  rays  of  the  son,  mountains  and  deserts  are  heated  during 
the  day.  Another  proof  is,  that  the  coldness  of  sandy  deserts  is  stronger 
than  that  of  a  mountainous  country,  and  ground  watered  by  rain  is  colder 
than  ground  which  is  not  drenched  by  rain.  Another  proof  is,  that  a  doad, 
particularly  when  in  motion,  produces  wind,  arising  from  the  cold  whidi  is 
hoarded  np  in  the  doud.  The  principal  winds  are  four,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  the  Northern,  Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western ;  those  between 
them  are  called  Mewinde  (Nokeba) ;  but  the  pilots  call  them  by  names 
taken  from  the  rising  and  setting  of  certain  stars,  and  assign  them  certain 
limits,  within  which  they  begin  or  attain  their  greatest  strength,  and  cease. 
These  winds,  limited  by  space  and  time,  are  called  Maunm  (Jlfbiwoen) ; 
yiz.  seoiom. 

The  following  Arabic  verses  give  the  names  of  the  four  cardinal  winds: 

Saba  (the  East)  blows  from  the  rising  of  the  sun.  From  the  Poiar  Star 
conies  the  North  wind,  called  Shemeui;  and  from  Canopus,  the  South  wind, 
-called  Janiib  ;  opposite  to  the  East  blows  the  West  wind,  IMur, 

Section  2.    Of  the  different  eorte  of  monsoons,  and  the  time  they  bhtc  In. 

Be  it  known,  that  the  ancient  masters  of  navigation  have  fixed  the  time 
of  the  monsoon,  that  is  to  say,  the  time  of  voyages  at  sea,  according  the 
year  of  Yazdajird,  and  that  the  pilots  of  recent  time  follow  their  steps ; 
but  as  there  is  in  every  true  solar,  that  is  to  say  JaldUan,  year,  near  the 
fourth  of  a  degree  more,  every  four  years,  a  day  is  intercalated,  so  that 
this  day  is  defident  in  the  Tazdajirdian  year.  The  late  master  SuiiSOf  A.'ir 
Bbn  Ahmad  wrote  his  book  Omdat  (the  column)  in  the  year  of  the  Hipra 
917  (1311),  and  fixed  then  the  time  of  the  monsoons  according  to  that  year, 
since  which,  up  to  that  of  this  translation,  961  (l753),  more  than  forty  yean 
have  elapsed,  so  that  the  time  fixed  by  him  for  the  monsoon,  falls  now  short 
by  ten  days.  For  example,  the  monsoon  which  set  then  in  on  the  120th  day 
of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  sets  in  now  on  the  130th,  and  that  which  was  fixed 
then  on  the  160th,  falls  now  on  the  170th.  The  rest  must  be  calculated  in  the 
same  way,  in  order  to  avoid  error  and  confusion ;  but  even  the  intercalation 
of  a  day  every  fourth  or  fifth  year  is  not  free  of  error ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
most  expedient  to  calculate  according  to  the  zodiacal  year*,  that  k  to 
say,  the  Jaldlian  year,  which  requires  no  intercalary  days.  The  mon- 
soon of  each  country  is  limited  by  its  fixed  time.  Remark  further, 
that  wherever  the  word  ft  (about)  is  added,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  the  monsoon  sets  in  about  the  time  stated ;  for  example,  if  it  is 
said  about  the  tenth  of  the  year,  means  that  it  does  not  exactly  set  in  on 
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Naur&st  (the  new.year's  day),  but  withia  the  first  ten  days  of  the  year ; 
but  if  about  is  not  added,  it  means  exactly  the  day  mentioned ;  for  example, 
it  sets  in  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  year^  means  that  it  sets  regfularly  in  on 
tiie  tenth.  At  the  time  when  the  ancient  Arabic  pilots  wrote  their  works^ 
the  radical  Jalalian  year  was  not  yet  established,  neither  were  the  Roman 
nonths  known  in  these  countries,  and  they  calculated,  therefore,  according 
to  the  Yazdajirdian  year ;  but  the  calculation  of  iYi%JaIdlian  year  is  much 
easier.  Be  it  known,  that  at  the  time  when  the  above-^said  book  (the  Co- 
lumn of  8ui«eika'n  Bbn  Ahmad)  was  translated,  the  Nauroze  SuUdni^  that 
is  to  say,  the  Jal^ian  new-year's  day,  fell  on  the  135th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian 
year,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  15th  of  Mord^d*. 

The  monsoons  are  of  two  sorts,  the  western  ones,  called  by  the  seamen  Rtki 
Kewtff,  the  second,  the  eastern  ones  called  BihiAztbX,  and  Sabd^»  The  eastern 
monsoons  sub-divide  again  in  two  classes ;  'during  the  first,  the  Indian  seas 
are  shut ;  nevertheless,  they  are  called  3faunm\\  (season). 
SeMtn  3.  The  firH  mib^ivinon  of  the  firH  sort  called  lUser^rth* : 
fheadwindj,  or  the  moneoon  qf  the  oHvee,  (Ma^ieimi  zaMnu) 

The  monsoon  of  Aden,  Gujerat,  and  Coneona,  from  the  130th  day  of  the 
Yazdajirdian  year,  which  is  the  360th  of  the  Jalilian,  th^t  is,  five 
days  before  the  next  new-year's  day  (16th  March).  The  point  from 
which  it  arises  is  Aden;  sometimes  it  ceases  within  the  170th  of  the 
Yazdajirian  year,  which  is  the  35th  Jal.  (84th  April).  From  Aden  ships  set 
out  within  the  150th  or  ]60th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  which  answer 
to  the  15th  or  S5th  Jal.  (4.14th  April),  they  arrive  on  the  180th  of  the 
Yazdajirdian,  or  45th  of  the  JaUlian  year  (4th  May),  at  ShAer  ;  proceed 
from  thence  to  Gujurat  and  Coneona,  but  not  onwards  to  Manibarff 
(Malabar),  where  there  is  much  rain  and  danger. 

9,  The  monsoon  of  Sheher,  Gujerat,  Malabar  and  Concan.  The  high, 
est  monsoon  of  Crujerat  sets  in  within  the  150th  of  the  Yazdajirdian,  or  18th 
of  the  Jal^ian  year  (7th  April).  The  hif^est  monsoon  of  Concan  seta 
in  vfithin  the  140th  Yazdajirdian  or  5th  JaUlian  (85th  March).  The 
monsoon  of  Malabar  within  the  130th  Yazdajirdian  or  360th  Jalalian  (16th 
March),  five  days  before  the  beginning  of  next  year||. 

3.  The  monsoon  of  I^/dr,  Gujerat,  and  Malabar,  sets  in  within  the 
100th  Yazdajirdian  =  330th  JaUlian  (14th  February)  :  when  the  navi. 
gation  is  open  to  all  India^  for  Dhofdr  is  the  place  from  whence  the  J2^ 
hi  Kewe  (the  western  monsoon)  sets  forth,  which  blows  within  the  70th 
day  of  the  Yazd.  year,  equal  to  the  300th  of  the  JaUlian  (15th  Jan.) 

*  The  Yazdajirdian  Naur6z  falling  in  the  year  1553,  on  the  28th  October,  th^ 
Jaldlutn,  on  the  135th  day,  answered  to  the  12th  of  March,  1&54  ;  this  is,  however, 
not  the  true  equinox,  which  in  the  year  1554  fell  on  the  11th,  on  which  day  tho 
longitade  of  the  snn  was  =  0. 

t  lt/  ^j  t  v-i«i'  ^.»  §  V  II  ry  **  ^^'^'^  tt;^ii- 

XI  Here  the  calculation  does  not  answer,  as  the  number  of  the  one  or  the  other 
must  be  changed  if  the  difference  of  135  should  be  made  out :  this  is  also  the  case 
with  the  two  following  ones. 
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4.  The  monsoon  of  the  shore  of  Oujerai  occurs  within  the  I6OU1  day 
of  the  Yazdajirdian,  equal  to  95th  of  the  Jal^lian  (14th  April). 

5.  The  monsoon  of  the  coast  of  Meshkasaa* ,  Hair^i;  Sheher,  and  Aim 
aetfl,  in  within  (lihout)  the  170th  day  of  the  Yazdajerdian  year,  equal  to 
S5th  of  the  JaUlian  (34th  April). 

The  monsoons  helow  the  wind,  that  is  of  the  parts  of  India  otaalird 
below  the  wind,  are  the  following : 

6.  The  monsoon  of  Gujerat,  to  sail  for  Maheca,  SkbrneUra,  TVmowin, 
Bengal,  and  all  the  tracts  situated  below  the  wind,  sets  in  about  the  l90th 
day  of  the  Yaadajirdian  year,  equal  to  360th  of  the  Jalilian^,  and  lasts  till 
the  170th  Yaadiyirdian,  equal  to  35th  Jalalian  (34th  April) ;  the  highest 
monsoon  sets  in  about  the  150th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  answerio; 
to  the  15th  of  the  Jalilian. 

7.  The  monsoon  of  Caneona  to  sail  for  MiUaecOj  Shomaton^,  Tanattm, 
Martabau  and  /Vi<M||>  and  all  the  tracts  situated  below  the  wind,  sets  in 
within  the  140th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  or  on  the  fifth  day  before 
the  Jalilian  new.year's  day  (16th  March),  and  hists  till  to  the  180th  day 
of  the  Yaadajirdian  year,  equal  to  the  45th  of  the  Jalalian  year  (4th  May)  ; 
the  highest  monsoon  sets  in  about  the  160th  or  150th  day  of  the  Yasdi. 
jirdian  year,  answeringto  the  85th  or  15th  of  the  Jalalian  (4th— -14th  April). 

8.  The  monsoon  of  MaUbar,  to  sail  for  Mtdaooa,  Shamotora,  7Viiia«Bn| 
Martaban,  and  Bengal,  and  all  the  ports  situated  below  the  wind,  sets  in 
about  the  160th  day  of  the  Yaadajirdian  year,  answering  to  the  35th  of 
the  JaUtian  (14th  April). 

9.  The  monsoon  of  JDi&tf ,  for  Makuxa,  Shomotora,  Tananari,  Martaban, 
and  Bengal,  and  all  the  ports  situated  below  the  wind,  sets  in  within  the 
1 60th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  equal  to  35th  of  the  JaUlian  (1 4th  April). 

10.  The  monsoon  of  Sh^^er,  for  sailing  to  Malaooa,  Shomoiora,  Tanattan^ 
Martaban,  and  Bengal,  and  all  the  ports  situated  below  the  wind,  sets  in  with- 
in  thel  10th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year**,  which  answers  to  the  340th  of  the 
Jalalian ;  but  from  Sheher  to  Fartak,  you  meet  the  western  wind  Kawt,  whkh 
sets  in  about  the  130th  Yazd.  or  360th  JaUlian,  five  days  before  the  new. 
year's  day,  and  six  days  if  there  be  an  intercalary  one  (16th  March). 

11.  The  monsoon  of  Farto^  for  the  above  said  ports  sets  in  on  the  same  day. 
18.  The  monsoon  of  Dhofdr  for  Malacca,  Shomotora,  T\inaMari,  Merta- 

ban,  and  Bengal,  and  all  the  ports  situated  below  the  wind,  sets  in  about  the 
10th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian,  equal  to  340th  JeUlian  (34th  Feb.) 

IS.  The  monsoon  of  Muecat,  for  Malacca,  Shomotora,  to  the  continent  of 
Sfam,  Bengal,  and  all  the  ports  below  the  wind,  sets  in  about  the  ISOth  ds) 
of  the  Yaadajirdian  year,  equal  to  360th  of  the  Jaldlian  (16th  March). 

14.  The  monsoon  of  Zelaa  hudBerberi,  for  Shdier  andAfesAA»ratt,  the  high- 
est (strongest)  sets  in  about  the  130th  Yazd.  equal  to  85th  Jal.  (IS  Jane)- 

.15.  The  monsoon  of  Aden,  for  Sheher  and  Meshkara,  at  the  same  time. 

*  Muscat?  t  ^  ]  jsri  t  Here  is  the  same  error  of  calculatioB  abote  ohierve^ 

§  Sumatra.  1|  Pegu.  %  The  Maldives.  **  There  is  also  a  want  of  agreemeot  is 
this  date,  ft  Larhkhara  ? 
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16.  The  monaoon  of  Aden,  for  HormUz,  sets  in  about  the  190th  day 
Tazdajirdiaiiy  equal  to  55th,  or  the  800th  equal  to  65th  JaUlian^  (14th 
or  84th  May)  :  later,  it  is  not  good. 

Section  4.  The  second  9ub>.division  of  the  first  sort  of  monsoon,  uHimH  is  the 
end  qfKaws,  coiled  by  some  Tirmah,  and  by  some  Damdni, 

17.  The  monaoon  of  Mecca,  or  rather  of  its  port  Jedda,  to  Malabar,  Con* 
eona,  Gujerat,  and  Hormuz,  sets  in  about  the  880th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian 
year,  answering  to  the  145th  of  the  Jalalian  (18th  August). 

18.  The  monaoon  of  Sewakln*,  to  Malabar,  Concona,  Gujerat,  sets  in 
about  the  880th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  equal  to  145th  of  the  Jal^ian. 

19.  The  monaoon  of  Sild  and  Berberi  to  Malabar,  Cancan,  Gujerat^ 
Hormiiaf,  sets  in  about  the  890th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  equal  to 
150th  of  the  Jalalian  (17th  August). 

80.  The  monsoon  of  Aden  to  Malabar,  Coneona,  Gujerat,  sets  in  about 
the  same  time,  or  five  days  later ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  155th  or  160th  day 
of  the  Jalalian  year  (88nd — 87th  August). 

81.  The  monsoon  of  Sheher  to  Medabar,  Coneona,  Gujerat,  sets  in  on 
the  300th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  answering  to  the  165th  of  the 
Jal&lian  year  (8nd  September). 

88.  The  monaoon  of  Meskkara  for  sailing  to  Maiabar,  Coneona,  Guje-^ 
rat,  springs  up  on  the  300th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  which  answers 
to  the  165th  of  the  Jaltiian,  according  to  the  rule  above-mentioned. 

83.  The  monsoon  of  Dhqfdr  for  Malabar,  Coneona,  Gujerat,  fformHai, 
sets  in  on  the  300th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  answering  to  the  165th 
of  the  Jalilian  (Snd  September). 

84.  The  monsoon  of  Fartak  and  Aden,  for  sailing  to  Hormds,  sets  in 
about  the  890th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  answering  to  the  155th  of 
the  Jalalian  (88nd  August). 

85.  The  monsoon  of  Kaulahdt  and  Muscat  to  Gujerat  and  Coneona,  sets 
in  on  the  300th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  which  is  the  165th  of  the 
Jalalian;  from  this  time  up  to  the  180th  or  190th  Yazd.  or  45th,— 55th, 
day  of  the  Jal.  year  (4th — 14th  May),  the  navigation  is  open  to  all  India. 
The  monsoons  below  the  wind,  which  blow  at  this  time  from  the  Arabian 
continent  and  the  coasts,  and  the  other  countries  below  the  wind,  are : 

86.  The  monaoon  for  sailing  from  Aden  to  Malacca,  Shomotora,  Tanas* 
eari,  Martaban,  Bengal,  and  all  the  ports  situated  below  the  wind,  sets  in 
about  the  880th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian,  that  is,  the  145th  of  the' Jala- 
lian year  (18th  August), 

87.  The  monsoon  of  SheHer  and  MeMcara,  to  the  above  said  ports, 
sets  in  about  the  890th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  which  is  the  155th  of 
the  Jalalian  (88nd  August). 

88.  The  monsoon  of  Gujerat,  for  sailing  to  Shomotora,  Tanassari,  Bengal, 
and  all  the  ports  situated  below  the  wind,  sets  in  on  the  300th  day  of  the 
Yazdajirdian,  equal  to  166th  of  the  Jalilian  year  (8nd  September). 

89.  The  monsoon  of  Ceneona,  to  sail  from  it  to  the  above  ports,  is  set. 
ting  in  on  the  305th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  which  is  the  170th  of  the 
Jal^an  (6th  September). 

*  Opposite  to  Jedda. 
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to.  Tht  mwmon  lor  tailing  from  Malabar  to  Malaeea,  ^ftomoloni,  Tiu 
mummig  and  aU  tba  porta  below  the  wind,  seta  in  about  the  SdOth  day  of  tlia 
tmU^bMrn  jear,  equal  to  185th  of  the  Jalilian  year  (91si  Sept). 

tl.  TlM  MonaooB  for  tailing  from  IHbi  to  Makuxa,  Shomotom,  'Mau 
mH»  MmHibm^Bm^,  aeta  in  about  the  SSOth  day  of  theTaxdajirdiaa 
jear,  aMweriog  to  the  185th  of  the  Jalallan  (2ttt  Sept.) 

59.  The  manaeon  of  the  continent  of  AUnai  (}  Barronat)  for  ttiBii; 
from  it  to  Siam,  fa  aetting  in  on  the  325th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian^  tiiai  it 
on  the  190th  of  the  JaUiian  year  (S6th  Sept.) 

3S.  The  monaoon  of  the  coaats  for  sailing  to  Hormihg,  sets  in  aboat  Cl* 
sooth  day  of  the  Taxdajtidian,  that  is  to  say,  the  185th  of  the  JaliHtii 
year  (Slat  Sept.  ?) 

34.  The  monsoon  from  the  coasta  and  Maukadath  (in  Africa)  tv 
Jaatreddib  (the  Maldives)  sets  in  about  the  320th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdifai, 
that  is  to  say,  the  185th  of  the  JaUlian  year  (21st  Sept.) 

35.  The  monsoon  for  sailing  from  the  coasts  to  the  Arabian  oontiaent, 
to  Dhofdr,  MeMaun,  Hairija,  Shther,  Aden,  sets  in  on  the  325th  day 
of  the  Yaadajirdian  year,  that  is,  on  the  190th  Jal.  (26th  Sept.) 

SectUm  5.     The  second  cbus  qf  monsoons,  that  is  the  eastern  oneseaBedAsA 

or  Sabd*. 

36.  The  monsoon  for  sailing  from  Gujerat  to  all  the  Arabian  iskod^ 
springs  up  about  the  340th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  answering  to  the 
205th  Jal.  (nth  Oct.)  and  lasts  till  to  the  340th  or  350th,  that  is,  till  to  the 
5th  or  15th  day  of  the  JaUlian  year  (5th  March)  ;  but  to  E^aulhat,  Mufcet, 
and  Hormux,  it  may  be  used  till  the  60th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year, 
or  the  25th  of  the  Jalalian  (14th  April) ;  later  it  is  not  good. 

The  finest  monsoon  for  sidling  from  India  to  the  Arabian  continent  s^ 
in  about  the  100th  and  110th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  whidiistlie 
330th  or  340th  of  the  Jalalian  (13th— 23rd  February). 

37.  The  monsoon  from  Concona  to  the  Arabian  continent  sets  in  aboat 
the  350tb  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  and  lasts  till  the  140th  of  the  next ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  205th  till  to  the  5th  of  the  next  Jalilian  rear, 
(nth  Oct. — ^25th  March :)  later  it  is  not  good ;  that  for  HbrmibB  lasts  till  to 
the  150th  of  the  Yazdajirdian,  that  is  to  say,  the  15th  of  the  JaUIian  year. 

38.  The  monsoon  from  Hormitx  to  the  Arabian  continent  sets  in  alioDt 
the  340th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  lasting  to  the  100th  of  the  next; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  205th  to  the  330th  of  the  JaUlian  year  (Utl 
Oct. — 13th  Feb.).  This  is  for  the  coasting  voyage  ;  but  if  the  high  aea  » 
kept,  it  serves  from  about  the  100th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year,  to  tbe 
30th  of  the  next;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  330th  to  the  365th  Jal.  (13th 
Feb. — 2nd   March). 

39.  The  monsoon  from  Gujerat  to  the  coasts,  blows  from  about  tte 
340th  day  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year  to  the  90th  of  the  next  year;  that  ti» 
from  the  205th  to  the  320th  of  the  Jal^an  (11th  Oct.— 3rd  Feb.) 

40.  The  monsoon  from  Bengal  to  Aden  and  Mecca,  that  is  to  say,  t» 
the  ports  of  Jedda  and  Rormiiz,  sets  in  about  the  50th  day  of  the  Yaida- 
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Jirdiao  jwr,  and  lutt  till  to  tb«  Both ;  that  is,  from  t 
of  tlw  JaUlian  yur  (SSth  Dec— Sdth  Jan.)  ;  but  for  i 
of  dUnat  C  f  BammalJ  and  the  iaUnd  of  Ceylon,  it  i 
d«7  of  the  Vaidajirdian,  equal  to  330th  Jalslian  QStl 

41.  The  monioon  for  wiling  from  Motaoea  to  > 
blowi  from  about  the  iOth  day  of  the  Yazd.  year,  to  a1 
to  tay,  from  about  the  380th  day  till  tu  the  330tb  Jal.  l^' 

M.  The  mouoon  from  J^natMri  and  Xartaba. 
ff^rpULi,  blows  like  that  for  Bengal  and  Malacca. 

43.  The  monsoon  from  Shomotara  to  Jedda,  Aden,  Hormia,  bloira  front 
about  the  30th  day  of  the  Yasdajirdian  year,  till  to  the  DOth ;  that  is  to  Mj, 

bom  the  860th  to  the  390th  of  the  Jalilian  year  (Ath  Dee 3rd  Feb.) 

;  41.  The  monaooQ  for  Bailing  from  ShomoUm  to  Bengal,  tilowi  from 
about  100th  to  150th  day  of  the  Taadigirdian  year;  that  la  to  say,  from 
the  SSOth  till  to  the  IJtb  of  the  next  Jalslian  year  (13th  Feb.— 4th  April). 

45.  The  mOfMOOn  of  T\maf*ari  is  the  same  with  that  of  Bengal. 

46.  The  monsoon  of  Jaareddib  to  Aden  and  the  whole  Arabian  continent, 
blowi  from  the  lOth  to  about  the  ISOth  day  of  the  Yazd.  year;  that  t»,  from 
the  S40th  till  about  the  330th  day  of  the  Jaldlian  year  (£th  Nov.~5th  Mar.) 

47.  The  monaoon  of  iK^finJ,  for  sailing  from  thence  to  the  Aiabian 
continent,  blows  from  the  lOtb  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year  to  about  the  130th ; 
that  is,  from  the  340th  to  about  the  350th  of  the  JaUlian  (ditto). 

48.  The  monaoon  of  M&aadi  to  Jwirul  Kamx,  (island  of  the  mooa*,) 
blows  from  about  the  80th  to  the  100th  of  the  Yaxdajirdian  year;  that  i^ 
from  the  310th  to  the  330th  of  the  Jalilian  (94th  Jan.~13th  Feb.) 

40.  The  monsoon  of  SSui  for  sailing  to  Stifalaf,  blows  from  the  lOth 
to  the  60th  of  the  Yaxdajirdian,  that  is,  from  the  S40th  to  the  SSOth  of  th« 
JaUlian  jeu  (IStb  Nor. — 4th  Jan.) 

50.  The  monsoon  from  SoJaJa  to  KSlul,  blows  from  about  the  160th  to 
tlie  190th  of  the  Yazdajirdian  year ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  S5th  to  the  5Sth 
Jal.  (14th  April— 11th  May.)  The  Bnest  lasU  till  about  the  ITOth  Yazd. 
35th  JaL  {»4th  ApriL) 

The  dates  of  these  monsoons  are  given  according  to  the  dates  of  th« 
fear  in  which  this  book  was  written  in,  and  are  ten  dnye  later  then  those 
given  by  the  master  Sileimdn  Ben  Ahmad,  the  author  of  the  Omdat  (column). 
If  the  calculation  is  made  in  the  Yazdajirdian  years,  it  is  neceiaary  to  take 
into  acconnl  the  intercalary  years  ;  but  in  the  cslcul«tian  of  JaUllaa  years, 
the  eame  order  may  be  always  fallowed  up. 

llie  trnth  of  these  statement's,  and  the  error  of  the  calculation  (as  it 
is  impossible  to  guess  anywhere  else,  but  on  the  spot,  which  of  the 
two  numbers  may  be  the  right  or  false  one),  are  only  to  be  elucidated 
in  India  itself,  and  are  referred  therefore  by  the  translator  to  the  learned 
members  of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras, 

[We  hBTC  added  to  the  above  the  Engli»h  dalei  for  the  pceieat  year,  miking  the 
Jilfll  year  begin  on  the  21>t  March,  with  the  vernal  eqniuoi.— Ed.] 

*  Madagaicar.  +  Ou  the  coast  of  Africa. 

3  » 
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Ih^^Aceount  of  9<me  ln$criptioiu  intheAbf$9imamckaneter,fomiai 
Hassan  Ghordb,  near  Aden,  on  the  Arabian  coast.  By  iMsUusi 
WBLE.8TSD,  Indian  Natfy,  attacked  to  the  Survey  department. 

[In  an  Extract  from  lieutenant  Wellstbd'b  Jonmal,  comnmnicated  bj  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Gbvemor  in  Council  at  Bombaj  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  reid. 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  5th  Norember.] 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May,  1834,  we  anchored  ia  the 
Honorable  Company's  Surveying  Ship  Palinmrus  on  the  Arabini 
coast,  in  a  short  and  narrow  channel,  formed  on  the  oner  hand  by  a  low 
rocky  islet,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  lofty  black-looking  blirfT,  to  whiA 
onr  pilot  applied  the  designation  of  Hassan  Ghorib.  Some  rains 
having  been  perceived  on  the  summit  of  the  latter,  a  party  sbortiy  af- 
ter our  arrival  proceeded  to  the  shore  for  the  pnrpoee  of  exammmg 
them.  To  avoid  the  swell  which  rolled  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Island,  and  produced  a  considerable  surf  against  the  seaward  face  of 
the  cliff,  as  it  rose  up  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  we  pulled  iato  a 
small  bay  on  the  N.  E.  side,  where  the  water  was  much  smootiier. 
Landing  on  a  sandy  belt,  which  extended  from  the  margin  of  the  sea  to 
the  base  of  the  hill,  we  found  ourselves  amidst  tiie  rains  of  numeroos 
houses,  walls,  and  towers.  The  houses  are  small,  of  a  square  form ;  and 
have  mostly  four  rooms,  on  a  single  floor ;  the  walls  appear  to  have  beoi 
eairied  along  the  face  of  the  hill  in  paraUel  lines,  at  (fifferent  heights ;— > 
several  towers  also  occur  at  scattered  distances.  The  hOI  on  tins  side, 
for  one-third  of  its  height,  ascends  with  a  moderate  accK^ty,  and  aldi^ 
the  slope,  the  ruins  are  thickly  scattered ;  there  are,  however,  no  remaini 
of  public  buildings  or  edifices,  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  arches  or 
columns.  The  whole  have  been  constructed  from  fragments  detached 
from  the  rock,  and  from  the  several  patches  which  remain,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  greater  number  must  have  been  covered  over  with 
cement ;  both  this  and  the  mortar,  from  the  action  of  the  weather, 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  cement  appears  from  the  traces 
yet  left  on  the  beach,  to  have  been  obtained,  as  it  is  at  present  is 
many  parts  of  the  Arabian  coast,  by  the  calcination  of  coral.  A  far- 
ther examination  during  an  extension  of  our  walk  round  the  side  of  tiie 
hill,  enabled  us  to  discover  that  Hassan  Ghorib  was  about  500  fset  in 
height,  that  it  was  composed  of  a  dark  greyish-coloured  compact  Inne* 
atone,  and  that  it  had  been  formerly  insulated,  though  it  was  now 
connected  to  the  main  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  which  had  been  blows 
up  there  by  the  violence  of  the  S.  W.  winds,  and  was  evidently  of 
recent  formation.  The  action  of  the  sea  might  indeed  be  traced  in  the 
cavities  and  hollows  exhibited  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  now  at  s<nne  dis* 
tance  from  the  water,  but  which  it  was  evident  at  no  very  distant 
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period  must  have  been  covered  by  it.  During  this  time  we  had  been 
looking  in  vain  for  some  path  by  which  we  might  ascend  to  the  summit, 
bat.  it  appeared  inaccessible  on  every  side,  and  we  had  almost  given 
np  oar  search,  when  one  of  the  party  soggested,  that  two  towers,  which 
were  standing  by  themselves,  might  possibly  have  commanded  the  ap- 
proach and  entrance  to  one  ;  scrambling  accordingly  over  the  roins 
formed  by  the  falling  of  the  upper  part  of  these,  we  at  length  discovered 
some  faint  traces  of  a  track,  which  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ascent  had 
been  cut  along  the  face  of  the  hill  in  a  zig-zag  direction.  But  beyond 
and  above  that  the  steep  front  of  the  cliff  had  been  cut  down  so  as  to 
Ibrm  a  sort  of  terrace,  and  even  here  the  path  at  the  widest  part  would 
not  admit  more  than  two  abreast ;  there  being  a  steep  precipice  above 
and  below  us^  we  did  not  fiud  it  a  very  pleasant  road ;  on  a  rock  to 
the  right,  about  one-third  the  ascent  from  the  top,  we  discovered  the 
inscriptions,  which  I  have  subjoined.  The  characters  were  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  and  it  will  be  seen,  are  executed  with  much 
care,  order,  and  regularity.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  omission 
or  error,  three  separate  copies  were  taken  by  different  individuals, 
which  have  all  been  subsequently  examined  and  compared.  Continu- 
ing our  route  from  hence  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  houses  nearly  as 
numerous  as  below,  walls,  and  other  defensive  edifices,  were  perceived 
at  various  distances,  scattered  over  its  surface,  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
precipice  a  square  tower  of  massive  masonry  had  been  erected ;  it  has 
probably  served  both  as  a  watch-tower  and  light-house.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  of  very  large  dimensions,  the  windows  and  doors  are  plain, 
and  no  arches  are  to  be  seen  ;  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  tower 
the  tanks  are  situated,  they  have  been  excavated  with  much  labor  out  of 
the  solid  rock  and  are  cemented  inside. 

Having  now  surveyed  every  part  of  the  hill,  we  could  not  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  formed  both  by  nckture  and 
art  as  a  place  of  extraordinary  strength  :  while  the  former  hadl^ft  it 
inaccessible  at  but  one  point,  the  latter  had  so  completely  fortified  it  at 
that  quarter,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  courage  or  address,  how- 
ever consummate,  to  scale  it.  But  what,  independent  of  this  advantage* 
must  have  given  it  to  foreigners  its  principal  value,  would  have  been  its 
insular  position,  which,  when  we  consider  the  lawless  and  barbarous 
character  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast  have  borne  from  the  earliest 
period,  must  to  them,  both  as  a  retreat  essential  to  their  public  safety, 
and  also  as  a  magazine,  have  rendered  it  invaluable. 

The  circumstances  of  its  possessing  two  harbours  affording  anchorage 
in  either  monsoon,  on  a  coast  remarkably  destitute  of  any  (as  yet  dis- 
covered) so  well  sheltered,  would  appear  to  indicate  a  commercial 
3b  2 
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character  to  the  town.  Bat  it  is  to  the  inscription  we  most  look  for 
,tl^  tU^d^ittil  of  tl|ifr  R091C  f»  wd(  fi$t^fbe  Hyeni  cMk^i^  (ida^^ted 
with  it. 
■  ■  '  i.  Tl^e^^riffii  ^od  purport  of  the  iBsoriptioas  which  hf^it^  b^A  fQWid 
bv  various'  travellers'  inscribed  on  the  faces  of  several  moantains  and 
hills  in  Arabia,  have  engaged  the  attention  and  excited  the  inqokiei^  of 
ihfe  leaffied  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last,  andthe  earljpartof 
the  present,  century,  and  many  copies  have  been  transmitted  to  Europe 
for  their  iavestigation.  Many  of  these  I  have  in  my  posBesaioa,  or  fasve 
referred  to  ;  but  this  differs  in  the  nature  of  its  characters  from  them  all* 

I  fgrbeflr,  therefom,  until  this  ahall  be  deciphered^  from  m^M^f  any 
other  suggestions  or  remarks,  than  those  which  I  have  submitted  rdat* 
ing  to  the  local  features  of  the  spot  on  which  they  were  kmvi  I  oin* 
not  however  neglect  to  draw  attention  to  the  obvious  and  striking 
coincidence  between  the  distance  of  the  ports  of  Hassan  Ghorsb,  u 
deduced  from  our  survey,  and  that  specified  by  Arrian,  as  the  distance 
of  the  port  of  cave  Canum  or  Kane,  from  the  port  called  Arabia  Felix, 
irtiich  modem  geographers  with  much  confidence  place  at  the  ptasent 
harbour  of  Aden. 

The  natives  possessed  no  information  respacting  the  niinB»exae]ptlig 
that  they  had  always  heard  their  erection  ascribed  to  the  <*  fbreignen." 

The  dimensions  of  the  Tanks  alluded  to  as  cut  oat  of  the  rock,  were 
as  follows  : 


Lemfftk. 

Breadth, 

Deptk, 

No.  1,  Square, 

.32  ft.  8  in. 

29  ft.  5  in. 

14  ft,  0  in. 

No.  2,  Long«OYal, 

42  do.  7  do. 

17  do,  2  do. 

12  do.  11  da. 

No.  3,  Semi-elliptical, 

70  do.  5  do. 

12  do.  0  do. 

Ttfiabk.     ',, 

No.  4,  Oblong, 

30  do.  6  do. 

9  do.  6  do. 

9  do.  1  do. 

[We  haye  omitted  in  the  plate  the  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  Etliiopie 
ficvn  the  inscriptions  at  Axwn,  because  they  may  be  found  in  BaocSf  IiOid  1U* 
uatnA,  or  in  «ay  catalogue  of  ancient  alphabets.  Lieut.  Wsilvtbv  raauvks  tkit 
the  inscription  found  at  Hassan  Ghorib,  on  close  examination,  resembles  both  sa* 
dent  and  modern  Ethid|>ic.  The  Ethiopians  ruled  Yemen,  a  part  of  Axabia,pi«- 
tIou^  to  the  appearance  of  Muhammed. — ^Ed.] 

m.^^^^ArlAer  Information  on  the  Topes  of  Mdnikydla,  bemg  the  imt' 
lation  of  an  Extract  from  a  Manuscript  Memoir  on  Ancient  Tvik, 
by  Mons.  A.  Court,  Engineer  Officer  in  the  Army  of  Makdn^d 
Ranjit  Singh. 

[We  haye  to  thank  Captain  Wadb  for  procuring  us  the  fayor  of  the  f^IMsf 
extract  for  insertion  in  the  Journal.  It  continues  our  history  of  the  opeaii^  of 
these  monumimts  from  the  period  fo  which  it  was  brougbt  up  hf'  ^k  GBaAaa'i 
notice  of  Dr.  Martin's  operations,  at  page  332.  We  regret  that  M.  Covaxld 
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not  seen  what  had  already  appeared  on  the  8ab]eot,  as  it  would  necessarily  have 
altered  his  yiews  of  the  antiquity  of  the  monument,  if  not  of  its  origin.  We  hope 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions,  which  will  probably  be  in  the  same  dialect  of 
the  Pehleyi  as  occurs  on  the  cylinders. — Ed.] 

Manikydla  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  situated  on  the  roate  leading 
from  Attok  to  LHhor.  It  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  town 
of  unknown  origin.  The  geographical  position  of  these  ruins,  and 
particularly  the  abundance  of  coins  found  among  them,  afford  the 
presumption  that  this  city  must  have  been  the  capital  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  a  country  which  the  ancients 
knew  by  the  name  of  Taxila,  and  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made 
in  the  history  of  Albx.vndkr. 

There  is  at  Manikydla  a  vast  and  massive  cupola  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  visible  at  a  considerable  distance,  having  a  height  of  about  80  feet, 
with  310  or  320  of  circumference.  It  is  solidly  built  of  quarried  stones 
with  lime  cement.  The  outer  layer  is  of  sandstone.  In  the 
interior,  the  masonry  is  of  freestone  (pierre  de  taille),  mixed  with  sand- 
stone (gp*^s)  and  granite ;  but  principally,  with  a  shelly  limestone 
(pierre  de  concretions),  which  by  its  porosity  resembles  stalactite.  Age 
and  exposure  have  so  worn  away  the  northern  face  of  the  edifice,  that 
it  is  now  easy  to  ascend  to  the  summit,  which  could  not  have  been 
done  formerly,  because  there  were  no  regular  steps  constructed  on  the 
exterior.  Its  architecture  is  simple,  and  offers  nothing  worthy  of  much 
remark.  Round  the  circumference,  near  the  base,  is  seen,  in  bas-relief, 
a  range  of  small  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
ornamented  with  ram's  heads  (t^tes  de  beliers).  These  ornaments  are 
now  scarcely  perceptible  on  account  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  sand- 
atone  by  time.  I  have  remarked  similar  ornaments  at  a  tank  situated 
between  Bimher  and  Serai-eaiddbdd,  on  the  road  to  Cashmir,  and  I  re- 
member observing  the  same  kind  of  thing  on  the  columns  of  the  towns 
at  Persepolis. 

This  monument  is  in  my  opinion  nothing  more  than  a  tomb  of  some 
ancient  king  of  the  country,  or  it  may  be  the  work  of  some  conqueror 
^m  Persia  or  Bactria,  who  may  have  raised  it  in  memory  of  some 
battle  fought  on  the  spot,  intended  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  warriors 
who  feU  in  the  combat.  This  last  conjecture  appears  the  more  proba- 
ble, seeing  that  similar  cupolas  are  equally  remarked  in  the  district  of 
Rdvel  Pindi,  in  the  country  of  the  Hazaris,  which  joins  the  former, 
at  Pishdvar,  in  the  Khaiber  hills,  at  JelMbdd,  at  Laqmdn,  at  Kabul, 
and  even,  they  say,  at  Bdmian  : — all  of  them  places  situated  on  the 
road  leading  from  Persia,  or  Bactriana,  into  Hindustan.  I  have  more- 
over remarked,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  cupolas  are  situated  in 
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passes  difficult  to  get  tbroagh,  or  at  least  in  places  vdl  adapted  for  a 
hostile  encounter.  One  thing  is  certain  at  any  rate,  namely,  that  they 
are  all  sepulchral  tumuli ;  for  having  myself  opened  scTeral  of  these 
cupolas,  I  have  found  in  most  of  them,  little  urns  of  bronze,  or  other 
metal,  or  of  baked  clay,  containing  funeral  ashes,  or  the  debris  of  hnmui 
bones;  also  jewels,  and  coins  for  the  most  part  of  Graeco-Scythic,  or 
Grseco- Indian  types. 

The  Muhammedaos  of  the  neighbourhood  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
tope  contained  the  remains  of  all  the  Musulmans  who  perished  in  the 
battle  which  took  place  in  this  place  between  the  Afghins  and  the 
army  of  R£ji  Mam  ;  but  besides,  that  the  religion  of  Mnhammed 
opposes  the  erection  of  monuments  to  the  dead,  Q)  the  antiquity  of 
the  building  and  of  the  medals  it  contained  prove  to  be  far  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  incursions. 

The  Hindus  of  the  country  resort  to  the  spot  to  offer  up  the  first 
cuttings  of  the  hair  of  their  male  children — a  custom  which  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  anciently  in  Greece. 

Scattered  over  the  t»ite  of  the  ruins  of  Manikyjla  are  seen  the 
remains  of  fifteen  other  cupolas,  smaller  than  the  principal  one  just 
described.  These  I  have  lately  heed  engaged  in  digging  up,  and  they 
have  furnished  some  very  interesting  discoveries.  The  excavation  oft 
tope  situated  about  a  cannon  shot  distant  from  the  present  vilUge  of 
M&nikyala  to  the  N.  N.  E.  is  particularly  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  these  curious  monuments  of  antiquity,  since  a  part  of  the  medals 
extracted  from  it  bear  genuine  Latin  characters,  while  others  are  of  the 
Grseco-Scythic  or  Grseco-Indian  type.  Moveover,  the  stone  which 
served  as  a  covering  to  the  niche  which  contained  them,  is  scniptiued 
all  over  with  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  character,  and  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  coins  ? 

This  cupola  is  laid  down  as  No.  2,  in  ray  map  of  the  place.  It  was 
in  a  thorough  state  of  dilapidation,  so  as  hardly  to  be  observed ;  and  it 
was  only  after  having  carefully  examined  the  contour  of  the  foanda- 
tion  that  I  decided  upon  penetrating  it.  Its  height  might  be  60  or 
70  feet.  I  began  by  piercing  it  from  above  in  the  centre  with  a  hole 
of  20  feet  diameter.  The  materials  extracted  w^re  chiefly  a  cosrse 
concrete,  extremely  porous.  The  nature  of  the  stone  reminded  me 
forcibly  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  are  constructed  of  a  lime- 
stone full  of  shell  impressions,  (nummulitic  limestone.) 

In  my  first  operations,  I  found,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  a  squared 
stone,  on  which  were  deposited  four  copper  coins.  Below  this  point, 
the  work  became  extremely  difficult,  from  the  enormous  size  of  the 
blocks  of  stone,  which  could  hardly  be  removed  through  the  uppc' 
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opening.  At  ten  feet  lower  down,  or  at  ten  from  the  level  of  the 
ground,  we  met  with  a  cell  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram, 
built  in  a  solid  manner,  with  well  dressed  stones,  firmly  united  with 
mortar.  The  four  sides  of  the  cell  corresponded  with  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  it  was  covered  with  a  single  massive  stone.  Having 
turned  this  over,  I  perceived  that  it  was  covered  with  inscriptions. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hollow  cell  stood  a  copper  urn,  encircling  which 
were  placed  symmetrically  eight  medals  of  the  same  metal,  which  were 
completely  corroded  with  verdigris.  The  urn  itself  was  carefolly 
enveloped  in  a  wrapper  of  white  linen,  tightly  adhering  to  its  surface, 
and  which  fell  into  shreds  when  I  opened  the  urn'*'.  The  copper  urn 
enclosed  a  smaller  one  of  silver :  the  space  between  them  being  filled 
with  a  paste  of  the  colour  of  raw  umber  (terre  d'ombre),  in  which  the 
verdigris  had  begun  to  form.  This  pasty  matter  was  light,  without 
smell,  and  still  wet.  On  breaking  it,  I  discovered  a  thread  of  cotton 
gathered  up  into  a  knot  (ramass^  en  an  seul  point),  and  which  was  re* 
duced  to  dust  on  handling  it.  When  I  attempted  to  remove  the  silver 
urn  from  within  the  outer  cylinder,  its  bottom  remained  attached  to 
the  brown  sediment,  and  I  remarked  that  the  silver  was  become  quite 
brittle  from  age,  crumbling  into  bits  between  the  fingers.  Within  the 
silver  urn  was  found  one  much  smaller  of  gold,  immersed  in  the  same 
brown  paste,  in  which  were  also  contained  »we»  silver  medals,  with  Latin 
characters.  The  gold  vessel  enclosed  four  small  coins  of  gold  of  the 
Grseco-Scythic  or  GraBCO-Indian  type ; — also  two  precious  stones  and 
four  pearls  in  a  decayed  state ;  the  holes  perforated  in  them  prove  them 
to  have  been  the  pendents  of  earrings. 

From  the  position  in  which  these  several  urns  were  found,  an  allusion 
was  possibly  intended  to  the  ages  of  the  world.  The  four  gold  coins 
were  of  far  inferior  fabrication  to  those  of  silver.  The  latter  arc  worn 
as  if  they  had  been  a  long  time  in  circulation.  Whether  they  are  Greek 
or  Roman,  I  cannot  venture  to  afiirm.  I  would  only  remark,  that  if  the 
Greeks  before  the  reign  of  Philip  used  the  Latin  alphabet,  it  might  be 
probable  that  there  were  Greek  coins,  and  that  they  were  brought  into 
the  country  by  the  army  of  Albxanobr.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
Roman,  they  may  be  of  the  epochs  when  the  kings  of  India  sent 
embassies  to  the  Roman  emperors  Augustus  or  Justinian,  Or,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  are  brought  into  the  country  through  the  ordinary 
channel  of  commerce  by  the  Red  Seaf. 

*  The  exterior  of  the  copper  cylinder  of  M.  Vxntura^s  tope  has  the  mark*  of 
a  cloth  wrapper  well  defined  on  the  corroded  surface. — Ed. 

f  While  correcting  the  press  of  this  passage  we  are  put  in  possession  of  M. 
Court's  drawings  of  the  coini,  which  we  will  make  the  subject  of  a  postscript. — Ed, 
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The  imcription  on  the  stone  is  in  a  chaivcter  tbiti  resemUes  M 
ifriting  of  the  Rijpt&ts  of  the  Htmilaya  mountains  in  the  present  day. 
It  has  also  a  resemblance  to  the  Ethiopian ;  and  it  is  weU  known,  thtf 
there  existed  from  time  immemorial  a  communication  between  Egypt  and 
India.  I  am  surprised  that  my  friend  General  VvMrnaA  did  not  find  is' 
inscription  on  the  stone  in  the  principal  deposit  of  the  large  tope.  Ob' 
my  way  to  Petkdvttr,  I  lately  visited  the  sc^ne  of  his  operations,  and 
searched  carefoUy  among  the  mins  for  any  such»  but  without  saceest. 
This  cupola  was  penetrated  by  him  from  above.  When  the  cap  wu 
removed,  a  square  shaft  was  found  of  21  feet  deep  and  12  feet  nde, 
well  constructed  of  squared  stones.  On  the  floor  of  this  chamber  there 
were  two  massiVe  stones,  between  which  was  deposited  a  small  box 
(see  i>age  315).  The  floor  itself  was  formed  of  two  enormous  stooes, 
which  were  broken  to  pieces  with  some  trouble  before  the  digging 
could  be  continued  below.  The  difficulties  were  much  increased  from 
this  point  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  larg^  blocks  of  stone  locked 
into  the  body  of  the  masonry  without  mortar,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  extract  by  the  upper  vent.  At  27  feet  below  the  first  stage,  i 
second  was  met  with,  of  a  less  perfect  nature,  wherein  a  second  disco- 
very was  made  :-^below  this,  again,  before  reaching  the  ground,  tke 
most  interesting  discovery  occurred.  Hence  the  miners  worked  i 
conduit  underground,  on  the  side  towards  the  village  of  MinikjiU. 
which  facilitated  greatly  the  extraction  of  materials.  This  adit  is  dov 
nearly  closed  up  with  rubbish,  and  can  only  be  entered  on  all  fours. 

As  the  relics  found  in  this  cupola  have  been  addressed  by  my  friend 
to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  I  refrain  from  any  observations  oo 
them.  I  will  only  remark,  that  the  emblem  on  the  gold  medals  of 
Miniky£]a,  as  well  as  on  those  of  my  topes,  may  be  observed  in  Perai 
with  some  slight  difference,  on  the  sculptures  at  Bistaun,  near  Ker> 
manshih ;  I  think  also,  the  same  symbol  exists  at  Persepolia.  I  can  witi 
confidence  assert  that  the  monogram  ^  exists  on  the  bas-relief  of  tiie 
gate  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Shastar  in  Su8ia$ui. 

I  have  observed  that  most  of  the  cupolas  of  Mdnikydla  are  situated  oi 
the  ridges  of  sandstone  rock  which  cross  up  from  the  surface  of  tki 
country. 

The  neighbourhood  is  generally  strewed  with  ruins,  and  traces  fli 
a  square  building  can  generally  be  perceived,  in  the  imme^ 
vicinity,  of  similar  construction  to  that  of  a  Persian  caravanserai  ^ 
these  monuments  are  the  remains  of  temples,  there  can  be  no  doali^ 
that  Manikyfla  must  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  religifl> 
of  the  country.  The  mins  of  the  town  itself  are  of  very  consider- 
able  extent :— every  where,  on  digging,  massive  walls  of  solid  stotf 
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i^d  Ume  are  met  with — and  a  great  namber  of  wells ;  but  almost  all 
now  filled  ap :  these  latter  are  all  built  of  cut  stone.  All  the  nei^^> 
bouring  heights  are  garnished  with  tombs ;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
ancient  Persians,  the  Scythians*  and  even  the  Hindus  selected  eminences 
to  erect  their  tombs  on,  especially  those  of  their  chiefs.  They  are 
all  adjusted  to  face  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

The  whole  country  overlooked  by  M£nikyila  must  have  been  once 
a  vast  plateau,  which  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  by  the  continued  action 
of  the  annual  rains,  has  undergone  a  complete  change.  It  is  now 
cut  every  where  into  deep  ravines,  which  render  it  very  difficult  to 
traverse.  The  country  is  sprinkled  with  wretched  hovels ;  but  the 
natural  aspect  of  the  plains  is  singularly  bare  and  barren.  The  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  hills  is,  however,  varied  with  the  meagre  foliage 
of  a  thorny  shrub. 

This  district  (canton)  is  now  called  Paiwar,  That  it  was  formerly 
▼ery  populous,  is  proved  by  the  quantity  of  ruins  of  old  houses. 
According  to  the  inhabitants,  the  whole  space  that  now  separates 
MJnikyiila  from  the  ruins  of  Tammiak,  which  is  about  16  kros  of  the 
country  distant,  was  so  thickly  covered  with  houses,  that  the  two  towns 
might  be  considered  as  one.  They  add,  that  mulberries  and  other 
fruit  trees  flourished  there  exceedingly.  The  devastation  now  wit- 
nessed can  only  be  laid  to  the  account  of  its  being  the  thoroughfare 
of  all  the  conquerors  who  in  turns  sallied  forth  to  ravage  India. 

It  appears  that  the  aborigines  of  the  country  were  Hindus,  to  whom 
were  joined  the  Pandavas,  worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  the  Chandra^ 
bansCs,  worshippers  of  the  moon.  Subsequently,  a  mixture  took  place 
with  the  Persians,  the  Scythians,  and  even  with  the  Greeks,  for  the 
Ghekhers,  so  frequently  talked  of  in  the  country,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  descendants  of  the  Grreek  colony  that  Albxandbr  left  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  or  perhaps  the  Greeks  of  the  kingdom  of  Bactria, 
of  which  this  district  for  a  long  time  formed  a  part.  What  I  here 
advance  is  upon  good  foundation,  for  the  people  themselves  insist,  that 
the  Ghekhers  are  descended  from  the  Kh^'ianis,  ancient  Persians,  or 
from  the  RumU  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  all  Oriental  nations  apply 
this  last  term  to  Greece  :  hence  we  may  conclude  that  Gkekher  is  but  a 
corruption  of  the  word  Greek,  Moreover,  the  numerous  medals  disco- 
vered with  Greek  legends  tend  strongly  to  confirm  this  idea. 

The  country  appears  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Persians  long 
before  the  time  of  Alsxamdbr.  This  is  proved  by  the  Persian  medals 
found ;  further,  an  ancient  tradition  of  Persia  alludes  to  an  invasion  that 
our  chronologists  refer  to  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ.  It  is 
also  known,  that  under  Darius,  the  son  of  Htstaspbs,  this  country  and 
all  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  formed  one  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of 
the  vast  Persian  empire, 
3  c 
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A LSXANDXR  traversed  it  in  826  B.C.  At  the  death  of  this  conqneror, 
it  ^va9  annexed  to  Bactriana,  raised  into  a  separate  kingdom  by  tb^ 
Greeks,  who  revolted  from  his  succeaeors.  It  then  fell  into  the  hands  sf 
the  Scythians,  who  destroyed  this  latter  kingdom. 

Splendid  collections  of  coins  might  be  made  in  this  country.  They 
are  found  principally  at  Mdnikydla,  Dflun,  Pind-dddan  Khan ;  at  'NiUi 
DauUa,  Rdval  Pind{,  and  in  the  districts  of  the  Hazdris  and  Hatinm, 
They  were  formerly  worked  up  into  lotas  and  cooking  Tesaels,  and  orasp 
ments.  It  was  only  in  1829,  the  period  when  ray  researches  commenced, 
that  the  inhabitants  began  to  appreciate  their  value.  The  copper  coini 
are  moat  numerous  ;  the  fear  of  being  supposed  to  have  dug  up  a  trea- 
sure leads  the  inhabitants  to  melt  up  those  of  silver  and  gold,  wtidk 
makes  their  preservation  comparatively  rare. 

The  immense  store  of  coins  constantly  dug  up  proves  that  this  ooan* 
try  was  formerly  in  a  flourishing  state;  and  that  in  consequence  of  tke 
frequent  invasions  of  India,  its  riches  were  constantly  hidden  by  burial, 
and  so  preserved.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  coins  are  Gfbos- 
Scythiau,  or  Graeco- Indian  ;  others  again  are  altogether  Indian ;  the 
latter  are  the  most  ancient :  they  are  in  a  Devan%ari  character  now 
unknown  to  the  natives*.  There  are  found  also  Grasco -Persian  coina, 
and  sometimes  pure  Persian  ones.  These  last  represent  the  6re  ahar, 
with  two  guards  to  preserve  it.  I  find  that  their  costume  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Pmiwdr,  who  attdir 
their  hair  to  fall  behind  the  head  in  large  tufts  of  curls,  and  wear  fre- 
quently the  ample  plaited  pantaloon  represented  on  the  two  warrion  of 
the  coins. 

Manikyaia  is  at  40  kurors  E.S.E.  oi  the  fortress  of  Attok,  and  at  34 
N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Jilim, 

The  ruins  of  the  town  of  Ramnut,  attributed  to  Sita-Rdm,  are  at  13 
kurors  S.  S.  W.  of  Maniky41a.  Those  of  Parvaia,  ascribed  to  the  era 
'  of  the  Pandavas,  are  at  12  kurors  to  the  north.  The  traces  of  the  tows 
of  Dangili  are  at  14  kurors  on  the  east.  This  last  place  floorisbed 
under  the  GhekherSt  whose  sovereigns  fixed  their  residence  then. 
Makkhyala,  near  Rotds  :  Benda  and  Tamial  near  Ravei-Phidi  are  she 
places  formerly  occupied  by  the  Gkekhers. 

IV. — Note  on  the  Coins  discovered  by  M,  Court.  By  Jab.  PaiKSsr,  H 

Since  the  above  paper  went  to  press,  I  have  received  througk  M. 
Mbifrkdy,  the  drawings  made  by  M.  Court,  of  the  several  coins,  and 

^  I  knovr  not  to  which  species  of  coin  the  above  p&ssage  alladea :  hitherto  tke 
number  discovered  in  those  parts  with  the  I>eUii  cfaanicter  on  them  his  been 
very  small.  The  Samayri  deva  and  the  Canouj  coins  are  namerqaai  but  they  •>« 
evidently  much  more  recent  than  the  Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic— J.  ?• 
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of  tb&  ioscription  alluded  to  in  liis  remarkt.  The  original  drawings 
being  destined  for  Paris,  I  have,  with  permission,  had  fac  similes  litho- 
]graphed  of  the  whole,  as  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  towards 
the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  monuments  at  Maui- 
kyiUa. 

Plate  XXXIV.  figs.  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  the  four  coins  fonndon  the  top 
of  the  large  stone  which  served  as  a  cover  to  the  niche,  containing 
the  principal  deposit.  These  coins  are  already  well  known  to  us,  the 
first  heing  the  common  copper  coin  of  Kadphises  (in  this  instance 
wrihen  Kaa*ictC)  :  the  other  three  being  of  KanhPKI.  The  reverses 
on  the  latter  coins  are  however  different  from  those  described  in  my 
.|mper  on  the  subject  (page  449)  :  the  running  or  dancing  figure  of 
fig.  2,  has  occurred  but  rarely,  among  the  coins  heretofore  collected, 
in  comparison  with  the  more  common  device  of  MUhra  or  Nanaia ;  and 
where  it  does,  the  name  is  less  distinct.  The  reverse  of  figs.  3  and  4, 
is  evidently  the  same  personage  as  is  represented  on  Gen.  Vbntitra's 
f^ld  coin,  standing  in  lieu  of  being  seated  ;  and  my  conjecture,  that 
,  this  figare  had  four  arms,  is  now  substantially  confirmed. 

The  name  is  distinctly  composed  of  the  four  letters  OKPO,  which  I 
imagine  may  be  the  corresponding  word  in  Zend  for  the  Sanskrit  ^^ 
Arka,  a  common  appellation  of  Surya,  or  the  sun.  The  Hindu  image 
of  this  deity  is  in  fact  represented  with  four  arms,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied with  a  moon  rising  behind  the  shoulders,  just  as  was  depicted 
on  the  Ventura  gold  coin*.  We  can  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  in 
this  device  we  behold  the  substitution  of  the  Hindu  form  of  the  solar 
divinity  for  the  Persian  effigy  of  Mithra. 

Plate  XXXIII.  Fig.  5,  is  stated  by  M.  Court  to  be  a  precise  copy 

of  the  inscription  found  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  large  slab  of  stone. 

This  is  doubtless  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  his  discoveries  ; 

for  it  will  inform  us  of  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  the  monument 

in  question.     Although  my  progress  in  decyphering  the  character  in 

whieh  it  is  written,  of  which  I  hope  shortly  to  render  an  account,  does 

not  yet  enable  me  to  transcribe  the  whole,  still  I  see  very  distinctly  in 

the  aecond  line  the  word  Malikdo,  king,  in  the  very  same  characters 

that  occur  on  the  reverse  of  so  many  of  the  Bactrian  coins.     This  so 

•fiir  throws  light  upon  the  subject,  that  it  connects  the  monument  with 

royalty,  and  prepares  us  to  lean  more  favourably  to  the  hypothesis 

advanced  by  all  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  opening  the  topes,  and 

supported  by  all  the  traditions  of  the  country,  that  they  are  the  sepul- 

.  chral  monuments  of  kings.     I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  question 

,  presently  in  speaking  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  metal  cylinders. 

•  See  FUtM  LXXXIX.  of  Hpoa's  Pantheon. 
V  3  c  2 
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Tke  Muae  {Aate  XXXflL  npraent^  (rtduced  one-third)  the  portion 
of  the  three  cylinders,  or  urns,  of  gold,  ailvifer,  and  eopper,  as  thef  atiood 
ifi'  the  faiehe  df  the  tmder  tHone,  siirroatided  bj  ^ht  cotfis  of  oopjier, 
^tonnged  in  the  directions  of  Hie  cardinal  points.  The  coins  are  mosiflv 
corroded,  bat  they  can  all  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  KiiDPHt?ts 
and  Kanerkos.  Fig.  12,  the  one  difering  from  the  ordinary  coins  of 
tbia  ^n^upf  and  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  king,  with  Gre^k 
legend,  and  on  the  reverse  a  standing  figure  of  Hercules  with  his 
dubi  surrounded  by  a  Pehlevi  inscription,  I  know  from  other  samples 
in  my  possession  to  belong  to  a  monarch  somt times  designated  £02* 
while  on  others  of  his  coins  he  is  distinctly  mititled  KhA*l^.,  I  ba?e 
no  hesitation  therefore  in  ascribing'  this  variety  alao  to  a  monaEchof 
the  same  family. 

The  contents  of  the  several  cylinders  of  M.  Court's  tope  were  beyond 
all  comparison  the  richest  and  most  curious  hitherto  met  with.  The 
large  tope  gave  M.  Vsntura  only  two  gold  coins ;  that  opened  by  M. 
Martin  Honigbbrobr,  presented  only  one  gold  medal  of  Kadphisss. 
..Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  no  less  than  four  native  gold  coins«  in 
excellent  preservation,  in  the  gold  urn ;  and  seven  silver  coins  in  the 
'vilver  envelope :  with  this  further  peculiarity  in  the  latter,  that  thc^ 
are  all  of  foreign  origin. 

The  four  gold  coins  are  of  a  device  familiar  to  us ;  they  bear  the 
legible  inscription,  in  corrupt  Greek,  PAO  NANO  PAO  KANHPKI  eopkho 
which  I  have  described  in  my  former  notice.  The  figures  on  the  reverse 
of  the  three  first  are  of  the  Hindu  cast,  having  four  arms,  with  the 
epigraphe  OKPO  (the  sun)  ;  they  agree  with  that  of  the  copper  coins 
described  in  the  preceding  page.  The  last,  figure  18,  bears  the  title 
A6PO,  a  supposed  ethithet  of  the  sun  ;  for  an  explanation  of  which 
'see  page  453*. 

The  silver  coins  are  entitled  to  a  minute  and  individual  examinatian ; 
for,  from  the  first  glance,  they  are  seen  to  belong  to  tbe  medallic  his- 
tory of  Home,  of  which  the  most  ample  and  elaborate  catalogues  and 
designs  are  at  hand  to  facilitate  their  exact  determination. 
Fig.  19 — is  a  silver  denarhu  of  Mark  Antont,  struck  while  he  was  t 

ibember  of  the  celebrated  triumvirate,  charged  with  the  easton 

*  In  a  pamphlet  just  received  from  Pari0»  entiClad  *'  O&MrMifon*  Jtir  iaptrik 

de  h  OfAmmAirff  Ccmparatimt  de  M.  F.  Bopp^  qui  m  rtq^pori^  h  la  UmguB  ZtaiM, 

pur  9i.  Bk^iM  Burnot^t"  pagt  7,  I  find  the  very  tiro  words  alluded  to  in  p.  45^ 

i  fortvilQW^ly  c^eiurriJBg  to  rectify  xny  conjectures  aa  to  their  import — dikrt  istruu- 

iila|yid..«vy<9f(r,  and  is  evidently  an  inflected  case  of  our  word  dtkro,  whicbis 

thus,  proved  to  signify  simply  *  feu,'  fire,  {dtars,  UfeUyAtash,  P.):— while  alitlli 

further,  we  find  the  words  "  si  Ton  trouv€  une  fois  dans  le  Veii^dad»Ss4e»  M- 

ihra  pour  mitbra,  c'est  une  faute  4u  manuveript,  que  Paeourd  A»  anferes  C9ff^ 

^  stiffit  pouf  Hvtt  Bpercevok .* ' — ^May  not  the  same  jemsrk  .«^ly  to  the  igaozasM 

of  the  die  engravers  in  writing  MAePO  for  MlePO  ? 


"  porticn  of  the  empire.     It  agrees*  withtbe  description  of  a  coin 
' '   ih  Va^lant,  vol.  iLp.  9. 

<^wr8%,  M.  ANTON ^VS,  III.  YllGt.  R»  P.  C.  (THtmiHr  RtiptMiam  dm- 
^Hhkmdt^*  Dmee,  a  radiated  l^ead  of  the  aiui«  suppoaed  to  \^  the  same  aa  the 
,'Bgj^iia.n  Osiris. 

Reverse,  The  head  of  Amtont,  behind  which  the  littmi,  or  crook,  denoting 
him  to  hold  the  priestly  office  of  Aagur. 

ftg,  20. — A  silver  denarius,   recognized  to  belong  to  Julius  Ojcsar, 

from  the  features,  the  inscription,  and  the  peculiar  device  on  the 

reverse.     It  corresponds  with  one  described  by  Vaillant,  ii.  1 . 

Obverse,    The  head  of  Casak,  behind  whieh  a  star.  Medals  of  this  kind  were 

struck  by  Aghippa,  Aktokt  and  others,  in  honor  of  CiSSAa,  after  his  death  ;  the 

'  star  alliides  to  his  divine  apotheosis  :  the  letters  CAESAR.. .  remain  distinct. 

Reverse,  The  group  entitled  in  Latin,  Orhis,  Securis,  Manus  Juncta,  Caduceus, 
et  Fasces,  supposed  to  designate  the  extended  empire,  the  religion,  concord,  peace, 
and  justice  of  the  emperor. 

Fig,  21. — ^This  I  imagine  to  be  a  coin  of  Augustus  CiSSAR,  although  it 

does  not  precisely  agree  with  any  published  medal  of  that  Emperor. 

Obverse.,, \FVS,  III.  VIR.  Two  juvenile  heads,   probably  of  Caiub  and 

Lucius.    The  circumscribing  legend  may  be  either  of  Mbscinius  Rufus,  a 

magistrate,  (Vaim.  ii.  p.23,)  or  of  Plotius  Rupus,  mint  master,  (Vaili..  ii.  4,) 

'  the  only  two  recorded  names  permittiDg  a  termination  in  YFVS.  and  at  the  same 

time  being  Triumvirs. 

Reverse.  A  female  figure  holding  probably  a  spear  in  the  left  hand.  The  few 
letters  legible  seem  to  form  part  of  the  usual  inscription  on  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
CAESAR  DIVI  F.  {Auffusius  Oesar  divi  Juiii  fltius) , 

Fig,  22. — ^The  helmeted  figure  on  this  coin,  and  the  unintelligible  in- 
scription on  the  reverse,  lead  me  to  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of  the  Em- 
peror CoNSTANTiNB,  although  I  can  find  none  in  Banduriub  nor 
Vaillant,  with  which  it  exactly  agrees. 
Obverse,  A  head  facing  the  left,  with  a  handsome  helmet. 
Reverse,  Two  combatants,  one  clad  as  a  Roman,  the  other  aa  a  German  ?  a 
fallen  warrior  between  the  two.    Beneath,  the  letters  QIERMM. 

The  remaining  three  silver  coins  are  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  he 
identified  :  the  first,  fig.  23,  bears  the  final  letters  of  the  word 
CAESARIS.  The  last,  figure  25,  has  a  female  head  with  a  mural 
crown,  which  may  belong  to  a  Greek  city. 

How  or  why  these  coins  came  to  be  selected  for  burial  with  the 
local  coins  of  the  Indo-scythic  monarch,  it  is  impossible  now  to  conjec- 
ture ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  most  cnrions  fact,  that  while  in  the  neighbour- 
ing monument,  the  foreign  coins  consisted  solely  of  those  of  the  Sa&sa- 
nian  dynasty  of  Persia,  these  should  be  entirely  wanting  h^e,  and 
.  should  be  replaced  by  coins  of  Rome,  many  of  which  must  have  been 
regaixled  as  antiques  at  the  time,  if  I  have  been  right  in  attributing 
the  fourth  of  the  list  to  Constantinb.  Such  an  assumption  indeed 
^  removes  all  dificulties  regarding  the  date,  and  brings  abqut  a  near 
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accordance  with  the  reign  of  Srafur  II.  of  Persia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  date  ah^ady  assigned  to  the  principal  tope  from  the 
presence  of  that  sovereign's  coins.  We  may  therefore  now  look  upon 
the  epoch  of  the  Hindu  or  Indo-ac3rthian  Rao  Kanbrki,  aa  established 
from  these  two  concurring  evidences,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  fixed  point 
whence  to  trace  backwards  the  line  of  strange  names  of  other  eqaally 
unknown  and  obscure  monarchs,  whose  names  are  now  daily  coming  to 
light  through  the  medium  of  these  coins,  until  they  fall  in  with  the 
well-known  kings  of  the  Bactrian  provinces. 

I  once  more  stop  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  very  impor- 
tant paragraph  in  the  second  volume  of  Marsden's  Numismafn  Orienttt' 
lia,  this  moment  received  from  England,  materially  affecting  the  anti- 
quity of  the  M&niky^la  monument. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Sassanian  coins  deposited  there  were 
all  of  that  species  distinguished  by  an  ornament  of  two  wings  upon 
the  head-dress,  and  that  I  assigned  them  on  the  authority  of  Esa  Por- 
ter, and  for  other  reasons  which  appeared  conclusive,  to  Sbapur  II. 
A.  D.  310-380.  There  was  also  on  some  of  them  a  curions  cypher, 
(vide  Plate  XXI.)  qfoo|ci^  which  seemed  to  defy  scrutiny. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  MaRsden,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William 
OusBLBT,  backed  by  the  Baron  db  Sact,  attributes  all  this  class  of 
coins  to  Khosrd'parviz,  A.  D.  589,  the  Zend  word  Hoslui  (for  KhosniJ 
beirg  stated  to  exist  on  many  of  them.  They  have  also  a  cypher 
somewhat  resembling  the  above. 

A  multitude  of  these  coins  have  also  been  discovered  bearing  Arabic 
names,  Omar,  Said,  Har(r,  &c.  in  addition'  to  their  usual  inscriptioa, 
and  the  fact  had  been  explained  by  Mr.  Frcbhn  of  the  Petersburgh 
Academy*,  by  extracts  from  history,  proving  that  the  early  Moham- 
medan conquerors  of  Persia  retained  the  national  coinage  untU  75-76. 
A.  H.,  when  the  Khalifs  Ab-dul  Malbk,  and  Haj/aj  substitated  their 
Cuficcoin.  Makrizi,  in  particular,  makes  the  following  decisive  as- 
sertion :  "  Omar  caused  dirhems  to  be  struck  with  the  same  impressions 
as  were  in  use  under  the  Khosrobs,  and  of  the  same  form,  with  the 
addition  only  of  certain  Arabic  sentences,  upon  some,  and  upon  others 
the  name  of  the  Khalif."  The  curious  cypher  above  alluded  to,  is  ac- 
cordingly set  down  by  the  Baron  ns  Sact  as  Arabic,  and  he  reads  it, 
uJumw^  ^lar^.  The  form  in  the  original  is  a  little  different  from 
our  M4niky£la  type,  the  termination  of  the  first  cypher  having  an  op- 
posite curvature  jb  |/  CA'cth^.  In  this  form  it  might  possibly  be  read 
Hajdj,  although,  as  Mr.  Marsdbn  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
bin  Yusuf  in  the  context : — but  if  the  flourish  upon  the  M^kyila  coia 

*  This  circnmstaaoe  was  pointed  oat  to  me  by  Captain  Jbnkiks,  as  aotiosd  M 
the  cover  of  the  last  Journal. 
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is  supposed  to  be  identical  ivith  this,  the  interpretation  is  at  once  over- 
turned ;  for  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  construe  even  the  first  cypher 
into  HajdJ,  in  accordance  with  the  Babon  de  Sacy's  reading. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  undoubted  Arabic  names  and  sentences  upon 
so  many  of  the  winged-cap  Sassanian  coins,  tend  strongly  to  unsettle 
the  date  I  had  assumed,  on  the  authority  of  these  coins  alone,  for 
the  MImiky&la  tope,  and  to  bring  their  construction  down  into  the 
seventh  century.  But  here  again  an  additional  difficalty  arises  with 
regard  to  the  Roman  coins  just  discovered  by  M.  Court.  Is  it  like* 
ly  that  in  a  distant  and  semi -barbarous  country  coins  of  seven  hundred 
years'  old,  should  have  been  preserved  and  selected  for  burial  in  a 
shrine  or  tomb  then  erected  ? 

The  more  we  endeavour  to  examine  the  subject,  the  more  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities  seem  to  arise  around  us  ;  but  it  is  only  by  bring- 
ing every  circumstance  forward  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  last  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  two  coins  published  in  Plate  XXl. 
will  doubtless  be  considered  of  great  interest  by  the  illustrators  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty  in  Europe — they  may  destroy  a  favorite  theory 
with  them,  as  their  evidence  of  the  Arabic  names  tends  to  shake  oar 
deductions  here ;  but  we  shall  both  be  the  gainers  in  the  end,  and 
eventually  the  service  of  an  obscure  history  will  be  materially  promot- 
ed by  the  collision  of  discoveries. 


V.'^Noie  on  the  Brown  Liquid,  contained  in  the  Cylinders  from  Mdni* 

kydla.     By  the  same. 

The  important  discovery  made  known  by  M.  Court,  in  the  memoir 
just  read,  of  another  metallic  vessel  or  urn  filled  with  brown  liquid 
evidently  analogous  to  that  found  by  General  Ventura,  in  the  great 
tope  of  Minikyfla,  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  communicated  to  the 
Society,  the  results  of  my  examination  of  this  curious  liquid.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  supply  this  omission,  referring  to  page  314  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  and  to  Plate  XXII.,  for  the  particulars  of  its  preservation, 
and  of  the  vessels  containing  it.  It  now  appears  certain  that  the  li- 
quid was  originally  deposited  in  these  receptacles,  for  had  it  permeated 
from  the  superincumbing  structure,  it  would  have  filled  the  stone  recess 
as  well  as  the  urn,  whereas  M.  Court  particularly  describes  the  former 
as  empty  and  dry. 

When  the  Manikyala  relics  reached  Calcutta,  the  liquid  in  the 
outer  copper  vessel  was  nearly  dried  up,  and  the  sediment  had  the 
form  of  a  dark-brown  pulverulent  crust,  adhering  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  vessels.  It  was  washed  out  with  distilled  water,  and  preserved 
in  glass  stoppered  bottles,  in  which,  after  several  months,  the  greater  part 
fell  to  the  bottom,  but  the  liquid  remained  still  of  a  deep  brown,  and 
passed  the  filter  of  the  same  colour. 
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The  liquor  of  tbe  inner,  or  braes  cylinder,  having  the  oonastence  (d 
wet  mud,  was  bottled  off  separately. 

1 .  In  the  innermost  or  gold  cylinder,  which  rested  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion in  tbe  brass  case,  a  deposit  of  the  brown  matter  had  in  the  course  <3i 
ages  consolidated  in  the  lowermost  corner,  differing  from  that  formed  by 
the  rapid  drying,  in  being  very  hard  and  of  a  shining  vitreons  or  resanoos 
lustre  on  fracture.  It  enclosed  fragments  of  tbe  glass  (or  mmbre  Mte,  of 
M.  Vmntura)  (&g  22,  a,  b,  c,  d,)  and  when  detached  from  the  larger 
pieces  of  them,  possessed  the  following  properties  : 

Specific  gravity,  1 .92. 

100  pirta  heated  in  a  test  tube  gSTe  off  moisture,  aad  a  minute  portioa  of 
empyrcumatic  oil,    20 Jl 

The  residue,  heated  red,  lost  of  carbonaceous  matter, 4.0 

It  then  fused  under  the  blow-pipe  into  a  parti-colored  slag,  which  pounded 
and  diyested  in  nitric  acid,  yielded  of  phosphate  of  lime  (?)  tainted  slight- 
ly bj  oxide  of  copper, ^     12.0 

The  silicions  or  glassj  residue,  anexaflUAed,  weighed, 64.6 

100.0 

2.  The  brown  paste  itself  was  next  submitted  to  examination. 

It  was  not  soluble  either  in  alcohol  or  ether ;  and  after  once  being  precipitated 
by  acids,  eraporation  to  dryness,  ftc.  it  was  no  longer  soluble  in  water. 

Nitric  acid  boiled  upon  it  took  a  tight-yellow  colour,  causing  a  slight  efferves- 
cence  and  a  brown  scum  to  rise  to  the  surfuse  of  the  tiquid  ;  the  greater  part  re- 
mained untouched  and  unchanged  iu  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  had  no  greater 
effect.    The  acid  solution  shewed  the  presence  of  copper  in  abundance. 

When  the  brown  liquid  was  gradually  heated  in  a  tube,  to  drive  off  its  water,  a 
slip  of  litmus  and  one  of  turmeric  paper  being  introdaced  into  the  neck  of  the 
tube,  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  either  of  free  acid  or  of  alkali. 

Aoetite  of  lead  threw  down  a  heavy  precipitate  of  a  browniah-white  colour, 
leaving  the  liquid  clear. 

The  brown  precipitate  obtained  by  evaporation,  when  heated  on  platiaa  foil, 
look  ftre  for  a  moment,  and  then  burnt  like  a  coal,  leaving  an  earthy  reaidne,  eo- 
loarsd  by  oxide  of  copper.  When  the  decomposition  was  conducted  in  a  test 
tube,  reddened  litmus  paper  being  introduced,  empyrcumatic  oil  was  given  off  with 
strong  fumes  of  ammonia. 

It  being  evident  that  the  brown  substance  was  chiefly  composed  of 
vegetable,  with  perhaps  a  little  animal  matter,  carbonized  and  blackened 
by  age,  and  mixed  with  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  a  hasty  approximate 
analysis  was  attempted  in  the  following  manner,  to  ascertain  whether 
any  trace  of  animal  matter  or  bone  was  discoverable. 

10  grains  of  the  dried  substance  were  introdaced  into  a  glass  tube,  to  which  a 
shape  was  then  given  by  the  blow-pipe,  like  the  letter  N  ;  nitric  acid  was  introduced 
in  the  second  bend,  to  arrest  the  ammonia,  which  might  be  driven  over  os  tht 
destructive  distillation  of  the  substance  operated  on.  After  gradually  heal- 
ing the  closed  end  of  the  tube  red  hot,  that  portion  was  broken  off,  the  chareoat 
weighed,  incinerated,  and  the  ash  digested  in  nitric  acid.  From  the  reaaltiBf 
solotioa,  ammonia  threw  down  a  copious  white  precipitate,  redissolving  tbe  orids 
of  copper,  which  was  thus  carried  through  the  filter.  The  precipitate  heated,  asd 
weighed,  was  redissolved,  and  reproduced  by  ammonia }  while  salphoric 
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thrtv  it*  dofWA  Ib  •  baMrier  form  m  nlpbate  of  Kme.    It  wm  Aerafore  Mt  down 

«8  phoiphate  of  lime. 
Without  entering  into  details,  theresnlts  of  the  analysis  were  as  follows: 

Empjreamatic  oil,  passed  off  throagh  acid, 22.Q 

Ammonia  and  water, 19.0 

Carbon,  burnt  off, 18.0 

StHcioQt  insoluble  portion  of  ash, 9.0 

Shospbate  of  line, 10.0 

Oxide  of  copper,  and  what  remained  in  the  ammonia, S2.0 

100.0 

S.  A  separate  examiQation  of  a  few  of  the  numerous  yellow  transpa* 
rent  fragments,  which  filled  the  inner  cylinder,  was  then  undertaken* 
prinoipally  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  they  were  of  a  crystalline 
nature,  or  simply  glass ;  their  behaviour  under  ignition  having  already 
convinced  me  that  they  were  not  "  ambre  bris^/'  as  supposed  by  M* 
Vbntura. 

The  specific  graritj  of  the  fragments  at  77^.5  was  found  to  be  2.40,  in  itself  a 
conclusive  argument  as  to  their  vitreoua  nature ;  but  to  render  the  matter  still 
more  certain,  a  large  clear  fragment  was  ground  and  polished  with  parallel  faoosi' 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  introduced  in  the  axis  of  a  polarizing  instrument.  The 
result  was  that  in  no  position  whatever  could  it  be  made  to  depolarise  the  polarined 
raj  of  light,  a  certain  proof  of  its  non-crystalline  structure. 

When  the  topaz-coloured  fragments  were  boiled  in  nitric  or  sulphiirie  add* 
their  colour  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  being  tested,  was  found  to  con* 
tain  both  oxides  of  copper  and  iron ;  the  brown  colouring  matter  seemed  to  be  tha 
■ame  in  nature  as  the  brown  liquid  described  and  analyzed  above,  but  it  had  peae* 
trated  the  glass  to  a  certain  depth,  and  was  not  removable  by  boiling  in  plain  water* 

Heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  the  glass  underwent  fusion  imperfectly,  and  ba« 
came  opake  from  superficial  efflorescence. 

Finely  pounded  and  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash  for  some  time  in  a  platina 
crucible,  then  dissolved  out  with  muriatic  acid,  a  considerable  portion  of  sili* 
cious  matter  remained  undissolved  in  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  was  separate 
ed  and  weighed. 

The   solution  tested  for  lead  and  lime  shewed  but  faint  traces  of  the  latter,  to 
that  the  artificial  glass  was  composed  principally  of  silicated  alkali.     It  was  not  • 
thought  necessary  to  pursue  the  analysis  farther. 

From  the  preceding  rough  analysis  it  is  clear  that  the  fragments 
are  of  a  vitreous  nature,  and  it  seems  probable  that  pieces  of  glass  were 
fraudulently  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  in  lieu  of  some  precious  stones, 
which  the  pious  founder  may  have  intended  to  deposit  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  monument. 

It  remains  to   offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  these  curious 

moauments,  of  which  two  opposite  theories  seem  to  have  been  broached. 

The  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  reported  by  aU  our 

observers,  is,  thattiiey  are  the  tombs  of  ancient  kings  : — that  of  Professor 

8  D 
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Wilson,  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  other  orientalists*  that  they  are  Dih^apee 
or  Bauddha  mausolea,  containing  relics  of,  or  offerings  to  Buodba.  or 
Shakya. 
These  two  theories  however  may,  I  think,  he  reoonciled  in  a  very 

simple  manner. 

Are  not  d^hgopes,  or  chaityas,  in  many  instances  at  least,  shrines  hnOt 
over  the  remains  of  persons  of  the  Bauddha  faith,  and  consecrated  to  their 
saint  ?  If  80,  we  have  hut  to  suppose  the  rulers  of  the  Panjib,  at  the 
period  of  the  erection  of  the  topes  before  us,  to  have  been  of  this  religion, 
and  the  desired  amalgamation  of  opinions  is  effected.  My  friend  M. 
CsoMA  de  Koros,  in  reply  to  my  interrogation  on  the  subject,  expressly 
treats  them  as  mausolea  of  the  dead,  and  thus  describes  the  objects  coa- 
tained  in  the  modem  d(;hgopes  of  Tibet : 

"  The  ashes  of  the  burnt  bones  of  the  deceased  person  being  mixed 
with  clay,  and  with  some  other  things,  (sometimes  with  powdered 
jewels  or  other  precious  things,)  worked  into  a  sort  of  dough,  being  pat 
into  moulds,  are  formed  into  little  images,  called  ^  j^,  tsha,  tsha,  and 
then  deposited  in  smaU  pyramidal  buildings,  or  shrines,  (S.  Chaitya,  Tib. 
mchhod-rten,  ffi^C*^a|  vulg.  Chorten,)  without  any  great  ceremony,  and 
without  any  thing  precious  in  addition.'* 

Such  being  the  custom  with  the  remains  of  ordinary  persons  at  the 
present  day,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  quality  of  the  caskets  in- 
tended to  contain  the  ashes  of  princes  or  priests  in  the  flourishing  era 
of  their  faith,  would  be  of  a  superior  description,  and  that  coins  and 
other  precious  substances  would  in  some  instances  be  added.  In  the 
Minikyala  cylinder,  the  pounded  gritty  substance  contained  in  the 
brown  paste  was  evidently  such  as  M.  Csom a  describes  :  the  larger 
fragments  of  glass  were,  as  before  surmised,  substitutes  for  predoas 
stones,  and  the  brown  paste  itself  is  to  all  appearance  compounded  of 
various  vegetable  matters  now  decomposed  and  carbonized,  mixed  up 
with  a  portion  of  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  as  evincedfrom  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

There  is  much  similarity  between  these  mounds,  sometimes  of  masonry 
and  sometimes  of  rough  stones  and  earth,  and  the  remains  described 
by  Mr.  J.  Babington,  under  the  name  of  Pandor  Kulis,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Bombay  Transactions.  Those  erections  are  also  of  two 
kinds  :  one  a  mere  enclosure  of  stones,  surmounted  by  a  circular  stone  of 
an  umbrella- shape,  and  thence  called  a  Topi  Kid  ;  the  other,  formed  of  a 
pit  below  the  surfjeice,  in  which  a  large  jar  is  placed :  the  month  of  the 
pit  being  covered  over  with  a  large  circular  stone,  the  earth  and  grass  of 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  tumulus  or  barrow  :  this  species  is 
denominated  Kodey  Kul,  and  it  always  contains  human  bones  in  a  more 
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or  less  perfect  state,  besides  urns,  arms,  implements,  and  beads  of 
varions  shapes,  colours,  and  materials*.  Mr.  Wilson  attributes  these 
monuments  to  a  very  ancient  Hindu  practice  of  collecting  and  burying 
the  ashes  and  bones  of  their  dead,  in  places  where  no  sacred  stream  was 
at  hand,  into  which  they  might  be  committed.  He  quotes  in  support 
of  this  hypothesis,  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Colbbrooks's 
Essay  on  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  in  the  seventh  volume 
t>f  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

"  Using  a  branch  of  Sami,  and  another  of  PaUua^  instead  of  tongs,  the  son  or 
the  nearest  relation  first  draws  out  from  the  ashes  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  af- 
terwards the  other  bones  sncoessiTely,  sprinkles  them  with  perfumed  liquids,  and 
with  clarified  butter,  made  of  cow*s  milk,  and  puts  them  into  a  casket  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Paiata.  This  he  places  in  a  new  earthen  vessel,  covers  it  with  a 
lid,  and  ties  it  up  with  thread.  Choosing  some  clear  spot,  where  encroachments 
of  the  river  are  not  to  be  apprehended,  he  digs  a  very  deep  holet  and  spreads  the 
€Wm  grass  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  over  the  grass  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth.  He 
places  thereon  the  earthen  veetel  containing  the  bones  of  the  deceased,  covers  it 
with  a  lump  of  mud,  moss,  and  thorns,  and  plants  a  tree  in  the  excavation,  or 
mieee  amoundqfnuuNmry." 

This  is  precisely  the  Kodey  Kul ;  and  the  same  authority  helps  us  to 
an  explanation  of  the  Topi  Kul,   in  which  no  bones  are  found. 

"  To  cover  the  spot  where  the  funeral  pile  etoodf  a  tree  should  be  planted  or  a 
mound  qfnuuonry  be  raised.^ ^ 

"The  one,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  commemorates  the  cremation,  and  is 
consequently  nothing  more  than  a  pile  of  stones ;  the  other  inurns  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  aud  consequently  contains  the  frail  and  crumbling 
reliques  of  mortality." 

The  curious  circumstance  noticed  by  M.  Court  of  the  eight  coins 
symmetrically  arranged  around  the  central  casket,  calls  to  mind  that 
part  of  the  ceremony  described  in  the  passage  immediately  preceding 
the  foregoing  extract  from  Mr.  Colbbrooke's  £ssay. 

'*  The  son  or  nearest  relation  repairs  to  the  cemetery, carrying  eight  vessels  filled 
with  various  ^wers,  roots,  and  similar  things.  He  walks  round  the  enclosure 
containing  the  nxneral  pile,  with  his  right  side  towards  it,  successively  depositing 
at  the  four  gates  or  entrances  of  it,  beginning  with  the  north  gate,two  vessels  con- 
taining each  eight  different  things,  with  this  prayer,  '*May  the  adorable  and  eter* 
nal  gods,  who  are  present  in  the  cemetery, accept  from  us  this  eight-fold  unperish- 
able  oblation  :  may  they  convey  the  deceased  to  pleasing  and  eternal  abodes,  and 
grant  to  us  life,  health,  and  perfect  ease.  This  eight-fold  oblation  is  offered  to 
Siva  and  other  deities  :  salutation  to  themf ." 

Although  the  foregoing  extracts  refer  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  or- 
thodox Hindus,  they  may  probably  represent  the  general  features  also 
of  a  Bauddha  funeral ;  for  the  Buddhists  agree  with  them  in  burning 
their  dead ;  and  in  afterwards  consigning  the  ashes  and  bones  to  some 
•  Oriental  Magasine,  vol.  t.  page  25.  t  As.  Res.  vii.  255. 
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darable  maosoleam.  Dr.H am ilton  informs  us  that  the  remams  of  priestv 
in  Ava,  after  cremation,  are  preserved  in  monnments*,  and  Mr.  Duncav 
describes  a  marble  urn  dug  up  among  the  Baddhist  ruins  at  Samith, 
near  Benares,  which  contain  "  a  few  human  bones»  together  with  lome 
decayed  pearls,  gold  leaves,  and  other  jewels  of  no  value,"  just  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  discovered  in  the  Fanjib.  There  was  also  a 
similar  precaution  of  enclosing  the  more  precious  urn  in  one  of  ooarser 
materia],  (in  this  case  of  stone,)  in  order  more  efiectoally  to  insure  its 
preservation.  That  the  bones  at  Sam4th»  belonged  to  a  votary  of  Baddha 
was  confirmed  by  a  small  image  of  Buddha  discovered  close  by,  and  by 
the  purport  of  the  inscription  accompanying  itf. 

From  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  therefore,  in  conjanctiou 
with  the  decided  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  recently  been  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  the  Panj£b  and  Kabul  topes,  the  hypothesis  of 
their  being  the  consecrated  tombs  of  a  race  of  princes,  or  of  persons  of 
distinction,  rather  than  mere  shrines  erected  as  objects  of  worship,  or 
for  the  deposit  of  some  holy  relic,  seems  both  natural  and  proba- 
ble ;  or  rather  the  two  objects,  of  a  memorial  to  the  dead,  and  honor  to 
the  deity,  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  the  meritorioos  erection  of 
these  curious  monuments. 

I  cannot  omit  noticing  in  this  place,  one  of  those  singular  coinciden* 
ces  which  often  serve  to  throw  light  upon  one's  studies.  While  oar 
enterprizing  friends  have  been  engaged  in  opening  the  ancient  topes  of 
Upper  India,  the  antiquaries  of  England  have  been  at  work  at  some  an- 
cient Roman  tumuli  or  barrows  in  Elssex.  Without  intending  to  draw* 
any  conclusions  from  the  facts  elicited  in  the  course  of  their  laboun, 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  pages  of  the  Archseologia  ( 1834,  vol.  zxr.) 
without  being  struck  with  the  similarity  of  customs  prevailing  in  sock 
distant  localities,  pointing  as  they  do  towards  a  confirmation  of  the  masy 
other  proofs  of  the  identity  of  origin  of  the  Roman  and  the  Hiada 
systems. 

The  sepulchral  tumuli  of  Essex  contained,  like  those  of  the  Panjab, 
various  bronze  urns,  enclosing  fragments  of  burned  bones,  glass,  cobs, 
and  even  the  brown  liquid  itself !  The  liquid  is  described  as  being  in 
some  cases  •'  of  a  light  yellow,  in  others  of  a  dark-brown,"  of  wbich 
colour  was  also  an  incrustation  about  the  exterior  of  the  vessels.  Pro- 
fessor Faradat,  who  examined  the  liquids,  supposes  that  the  water  tra» 

*  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

t"  The  square  chamber  without  door  or  other  opening  diacoTered  in  digpnf  tke 
mins  %3t.Buddha  Oaya,  andsnpposed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  be  a  tomb,  resembles  tbe 
square  ornamented  chamber  penetrated  by  Dr.OaaAaDnear  Kibol,  where  he  foniiA 
the  image  of  Buddha,  described  at  page  455  of  the  preaent  volume. 
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tiot  originally  placed  in  the  urns  ;  but  that  it  came  over  by  a  species  of 
distillation  into  the  empty  space  of  the  vases,  on  the  alternate  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  air  contained  in  them.  The  researches  of  M.  M. 
Vbntura  and  Court  may  give  reasons  for  thinking  the  contrary. 

"  The  deposit  on  the  side  of  the  Urge  vase  was  a  dry  flea-brown  powder,  con- 
taining a  few  white  specks.  It  was  combustible  with  a  very  feeble  flame,  burning 
like  ill-made  tinder  or  charred  matter.  It  left  a  little  pale  light  ash,  containing 
carbonated  alkali,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  little  insoluble  earth.  This  substance 
gave  HO  trace  qf  ammonia  by  heat.  It  is  probably  the  result  left  upon  the  decay 
of  organic  matter,  but  of  what  nature,  or  in  what  situation  that  may  have  been, 
I  cannot  say. 

"The  liquor  was  a  dilute  solution  of  the  same  kind  of  matter,  (4.2  grains  to  a  fluid 
ounce :)  this  when  dried  and  heated,  did  yield  a  little  ammonia ;  it  blackened,  bat 
did  not  bnm  visibly.'* 

"A  third  bottle  was  found  to  contain  a  fatty  substance  like  stearic  acid,  melting 
under  212",  burning  with  a  bright  flame,and  leaving  little  ash.  It  was  dark -brown 
on  the  exterior,  and  yellowish  and  semi-transparent  in  the  middle  :  the  brown  co- 
loring matter  was  separated  by  dissolving  the  fat  in  alcohol — ^it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  residue  of  albuminous  or  gelatinous  matter,  but  it  yielded  no  trace  of  am- 


monia." 


Mr.  Gaob,  the  author  of  the  description,  imagines  the  liquid  to  have 
been  lustral  wateri  poured  in  at  the  time  of  depositing  the  bones  and 
funeral  ashes.  The  pieces  of  fused  glass  adhering  to  the  burnt  bones,  and 
the  liquid,  recalled  to  him  Virgil's  description  of  the  funeral  pile  of 

MiSBNUB. 

Congesta  cremantur 

Thurea  dona,  dapes,  fuso  crateres  olivo. 
Postquam  coUapsi  cineres  et  flamma  quievit, 
Reliquias  vino  et  bibulam  lavdre  favillam  : 
Ossaque  lecta  cado  texit  Chorinseus  aheno. 
The  dark- brown  incrusted  powder  of  the  outside  of  the  urn  was  in 
the  same  manner  referred  to  a  decayed  wreath  of  yew,  or  other  dark 
▼egetable,  depicted  in  the  lines. 

Cni  frondibus  atris 

Intexunt  latera  et  ferales  ante  cnpressos 
Constituunt.  JBneid,  vi.  215. 

The  offerings  at  funeral  sacrifices  among  the  Romans  consisted  of 
milk,  wine,  blood,  and  such  other  munera  as  were  supposed  to  be 
g^teful  to  the  deceased  : — money  was  usually  added  to  defray  t^e 
charges  of  Charon's  ferry.  -^ 

The  reader  may  compare  this  description  with  the  extracts  from 
CoLBBROoKS  ;  before  given,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 


As  the  opinions  of  all  those  who  have  visited  the  countries  where 
these  monuments  lie,  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  ^I  caujQot 
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resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  a  paragraph  concerning  them  from 
the  Manuscript  Journal  of  Mr.  Trbbsck,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Moor- 
CROPT,  now  in  my  hands  for  transmission  to  Europe.  These  travellers,  it 
will  he  seen,  visited  the  spot  where  Mr.  Masson  has  lately  heen  so 
actively  engaged.  They  procured  some  of  the  coins  now  so  common 
to  us,  and  they  had  received  from  native  tradition  the  same  aocoant  of 
the  contents  of  the  topes  which  has  now  heen  confirmed  by  direct 
examination. 

"  On  the  evening  when  we  were  encamped  at  Stilti^npur,  Mr.  Moorcroft,  in 

the  course  of  some  inquiries  learnt  that  there  were  in  the  neighbourhood  a  number 

of  what  the  people  called  Biiijs  or  towers,  which  according  to  their  accounts  of 

them  were  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  that  seen  by  us  in  the  Khurbnr  country* 

In  consequence  of  our  stay  at  Bili  Bigh,  we  had  sufficient  leisure  to  re:urn  in 

search  of  them,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  the  8th,  taking  along  with  us  a  person 

in  the  service  of  S(ilt£n  Mahmnd  Khan,  we  set  off  towards  the  place  where  they 

were  said  to  be.     Our  road  lay  between  S61tinpur  and  the  SCirkh^,  and  taking 

a  guide  from  that  village,  we  were  conducted  to  the  bank  of  the  latter  rivulet 

which  we  were  obliged  to  ford.     The  water  was  so  deep  and  rapid  that  a  man  on 

foot  could  not  have  got  across  it,  and  its  color  was  quite  red,  from  the  quantity 

of  red  earth  washed  along  by  it.  Having  passed  it,  and  ridden  over  some  fields, 

belonging  to  a  small  Garhi,  or  walled  hamlet,  and  over  a  piece  of  clayey  land, 

much  cut  and  broken  by  water-courses,  we  reached  a  narrow  gravelly   slope, 

joining  at  a  few  hundred  yards,  to  the  left,  the  base  of  the  mountains  bounding 

this  side  of  the  valley.  Here  we  found  a  Bdrj,  but  were  a  good  deal  disappointed 

by  its  appearance.     It  differed  considerably  from  those  we  had  before  met  with, 

and  though  certainly  antique,  was  built  much  less  substantially  :  its  exterior  being 

for  the  most  part  of  small  irregularly  .sized  slate,  connected  without  mortar.  A 

good  deal  of  one  side  of  it  had  fallen  down,  and  there  were  others  before  us  ;  we 

did  not  stay  long  to  examine  it.      We  counted  several  whilst  proceeding,  the 

number  of  them  amounting,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  to  11,  and  seeing  one  more 

to   the  westward,  and  better  th  an  the  rest,   we  advanced  towards  it.     It  was 

situated  on  a  stony  eminence  at  the  base  of  the  hills  near  where  the  main  river 

of  Kibul  issues  from  behind  them,  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  garden  of  Chahar 

Bagh. 

**  We  ascended  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  of  abont  the  same  size  as  the  one  near 
Lalla  Bagh,  but  as  just  observed  of  a  different  form.  It  was  in  a  more  perfect 
state  than  any  of  the  rest  in  the  same  vicinity,  but  varied  little  from  them  either 
in  style  or  figure.  It  was  built  upon  a  square  structure,  which  was  ornamented 
by  pilasters  with  simple  basements ;  but  with  rather  curious  capitals.  Were  it  s 
tomb,  one  might  suppose  the  centre  of  the  latter  coarsely  to  represent  a  skull 
supported  by  two  bones,  placed  side  by  side,  and  upright,  or  rather  a  bolster  or 
half  cylinder  with  its  lower  part  divided  into  two.  On  each  side  of  tnis  were 
two  large  pointed  leaves,  and  the  whole  supported  two  slabs,  of  which  the  lower 
was  smaller  than  the  upper  one.  The  most  curious  circumstance  in  this  orna- 
mental work  was,  that  though  it  had  considerable  effect,  it  was  constructed  of 
small  pieces  of  thin  slate,  cleverly  disposed,  and  had  more  the  appearance  oi  the 
substitute  of  an  able  architect,  who  was  pressed  for  time,  and  had  a  scarcity  of 
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mateiiaU  than  the  work  of  one  who  had  abundance  of  the  latter,  plenty  of  leiaare, 
and  a  number  of  workmen  at  command.  A  flight  of  steps  had  formerly  led  np 
the  southern  side  of  this  platform,  but  nothing  remained  of  them  except  a 
projecting  heap  of  ruins.  On  the  centre  of  the  platform  was  the  principal 
building,  called  by  the  country  people  the  Biirj,  the  sides  of  which  had  been 
erected  on  a  perpendicular  to  half  its  present  height.  This  lower  portion  of  it 
was  headed  by  a  cornice,  and  was  greater  in  diameter  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
structure,  its  top  forming  a  sort  of  shelf  round  the  base  of  the  latter.  Its  centre 
was  marked  by  a  semicircular  moulding,  and  the  space  between  the  moulding  and 
the  cornice  was  ornamented  by  a  band  of  superficial  niches,  like  false  windows, 
in  miniature,  arched  to  a  point  at  the  top,  and  only  separated  by  the  imitation  of 
a  pillar  formed  as  before  noticed  of  slate.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  a 
little  curbed  inwards,  or  conical  above,  but  a  great  deal  of  its  top  had  fallen  off. 
The  effect  given  to  its  exterior  by  a  disposition  of  material  was  rather  curious. 
From  a  distance  it  seemed  checked  a  good  deal  like  a  chess-board — an  appearance 
occasioned  by  moderately  larged-sized  pieces  of  quartZy  or  stone  of  a  whitish 
color,  being  imbedded  in  rows  at  regular  distances  in  the  thin  brown  slate  before 
spoken  of.  I  had  just  time,  though  hurried,  to  take  an  outline  of  its  formation 
on  a  piece  of  drawing-paper. 

'*  The  use  of  these  erections  next  became  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  Mr. 
MooRCROFT,  having  heard  that  coins  were  frequently  picked  up  in  various  places 
near  them,  instructed  a  man  the  day  after  our  return  to  proceed  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  them,  and  try  if  some  ancient  pieces  of  money  were  not  to  be  found. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Ummur  Khail,  a  small  village  Dear  them,  said,  that  they 
learnt  from  tradition  that  there  had  formerly  been  a  large  city  in  this  part  of  the 
valley,  and  pointed  to  some  excavations  across  the  Kilbnl  river,  which  they  told 
us  had  been  a  part  of  it.  Of  the  coins  they  stated  that  several  had  been  found 
of  copper,  but  as  they  were  of  no  value  to  them,  they  had  been  taken  to  some  of  the 
nearest  bunneahs  or  shop-keepers,  and  exchanged  for  common  pice.  This  inform* 
ation  gave  a  clue  to  the  person  in  search  of  them,  and  he  succeeded  at  two  or 
three  visits  to  some  Hindus  of  Chahar  Bagh,  Sdltinpur,  &c.  in  procuring 
several.  He  was  also  sent  back  to  JeUlltbid,  but  brought  with  him  from  thence 
only  two  pieces  of  Russian  money,  which  were  useless.  The  former  were  however 
very  valuable  and  curious,  and  had  on  each  side  of  them  for  the  most  part 
impressions  of  human  figures ;  but  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  were 
combined  with  representations  of  the  elephant  and  the  bull,  it  may  by  conjectured 
that  they  were  struck  at  the  command  of  a  monarch  of  the  Hindu,  or  Buddhist 
persuasion.  The  variety  was  considerable,  and  there  were  certainly  two  or  three 
kinds  which  might  have  been  Grecian,  particularly  one  that  had  upon  one  aide 
of  it  a  bust,  with  the  right  arm  and  hand  raised  before  the  face  with  an  authori- 
tative air.  Of  this  coin  there  were  eight  or  ten,  they  were  of  about  the  same  stae 
as  English  fartbings,  and  the  figure  spoken  of  was  executed  with  a  correctness  and 
freedom  of  the  style  foreign  to  Asia,  at  least  in  the  latter  ages.  The  rust  upon 
them,  and  the  decayed  state  of  the  surfaces  of  two  or  three,  as  well  as  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  found  proved,  that  they  were  not  modern.  There  were  several 
more  of  the  same  sixe,  merely  with  inscriptions  in  letters  not  unlike  Sanscrit ;  and 
some  other  inscriptions,  on  the  larger  pieces  of  money,  were  so  legible  that  a 
person,  acquainted  with  oriental  letters  and  antiquities,  might  discover  much 
from  them.     With  regard  to  the  Bdrjs,  or  buildings  previously  mentioned,  Mr. 
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MooftCftOir'B  opinion  ii  probably  correct.  He  eonjectnres  that  they  ve  tbm 
tombt  of  lome  personi  of  great  rank,  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  or  aboriginet 
of  the  country  ;  and  as  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  seems  to  have  been  prevalent 
here  in  the  earliest  ages,  that  they  have  been  erectedi  as  records  of  the 
of  Sattis.  But  the  question  cannot  be  satisfactorily  set  at  rest  till  one  of 
is  opened.  It  is  odd,  that  they  should  have  escaped  destrnction,  situated  m  they 
are  in  the  full  front  of  Musulman  bigotry,  and  avarice ;  and,  notwithstanding 
what  some  individuals  assert,  their  present  decayed  state  seems  to  be  occasioned 
by  age,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  discover  whether  they  contain  any  thing 
valuable.  A  few  people  say  that  one  of  them  was  opened,  and  that  a  small  hoiloir 
place  was  covered  near  its  base,  in  which  there  were  some  ashes  as  of  the  hni 
body." 


VI. — Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia,  B^ 
Copt.  R.MiQNAN,  Bombay  European  Regt.,  F,  Zr.  S.  ondM.  R,  A.  S. 

[Continued  from  p.  463.] 
On  the  24  th  we  started  early  in  the  morning  for  Tabriz.  Hie  wet* 
tlier  continued  so  very  cold,  that  whatever  was  moistened  by  the 
breath,  immediately  became  ice.  Our  mustachios  were  distended  into 
an  icicle.  During  the  early  part  of  our  march  we  had  some  slight  de- 
serts,  and  afterwards  entered  a  pass  surrounded  by  wild  and  barren 
mountains.  From  an  elevated  spot  we  observed  the  river  Aogi  flowing 
through  a  deep  valley  below,  which  we  shortly  after  crossed  upon  a 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches.  We  found  the  water  of  this  stream  ex* 
tremely  brackish ;  indeed,  the  soil  of  this  region  is  so  salt,  that  all  the 
streams  partake  of  that  quality.  At  the  side  of  our  road  we  obeerved 
immense  masses  of  rock,  the  surface  of  which  appeared  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  action  of  water.  Indeed,  the  whole  tract  wore  the  ap* 
pearance  of  having  been  recently  abandoned  by  the  ocean,  and  formed 
one  irregular  broken  waste  which  might  be  compared  to  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  changed  into  earth,  at  the  heat  of  the  agitation.  The  latter 
part  of  our  journey  was  unusually  rugged,  and  although  I  have  seen 
much  mountainous  scenery,  I  can  remember  none  that  exceeded  in  dif- 
ficulty the  passes  of  Karad£gh. 

Nothiugcanbe  imagined  less  like  theenvironsof  a  capital  dty  than  the 
aspect  of  the  country  on  every  side  of  Tabriz.  For  several  miles,  the  tw 
veller  passes  over  a  plain  which  exhibits  little  but  sterility  and  abandon- 
ment. The  gardens  which  at  first  resemble  black  spots  on  the  desert,  are 
all  that  direct  the  attention  to  the  celebrated  capital  of  Azerbijan.  It 
looks  like  some  older  city,  long  deserted  by  man.  The  appearance  of  its 
mnd  walls,  arising  out  of,  and  surrounded  by  mins ;  the  prison-like 
housea  which  seldom  exceed  one  story,  without  a  decent  looking 
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^ow  to  eDliren  them ;  the  inelegantly  shaped  domes,  without  a  single 

.Turkish  minaret  to  relieve  them  ;  all  exhibit  a  most  monotonous  efiect, 

imd  'combine  in  a  general  coup  d'ail  to  impress  the  traveller  with  a  very 

teean  opinion  of  Persian  architecture. 

Tabriz,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  by  foreigners,  Taoris,  is  the  Gan^ 
feaka  of  antiquity.  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Azerbij£n,  which 
in  former  times  was  called  Atropatia,  from  Atropatxs  the  satrap,  who» 
after  the  death  of  A].BXANDxa,  assumed  the  title  of  sovereign  of  the  coun« 
try,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity,  who  retained  the  government 
for  several  centuries.  It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  sera,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Nabsus  king  of  Persia, 
and  the  Emperor  Galbrius  ;  by  which  contract  Tiridatxs  became  its 
governor,  and  enlarged  the  city  in  emulation  of  the  magnificence  of  Ecba- 
tana.  Yet  we  find  that  subsequent  to  this,  it  suffered  various  revolu- 
tions; for  when  Hbraclius  entered  its  gates,  there  were  only  three  hun« 
dred  houses  standing.  On  the  accession  of  the  Sefi  race  however, 
Tabriz  regained  its  old  importance.  Sir  John  Chardin  mentions,  that 
in  his  time  the  city  contained  half  a  million  of  souls.  "  J'ai  fait  beau- 
coup  de  diligence  pour  apprendre  a  combien  se  monte  le  nombre  des 
babitans  de  Tanris ;  je  ne  pouvais  pourtant  pas  le  savoirau  juste :  mais 
je  pense  qu'on  pent  dire  sfbrement  qu'il  va  k  550  mille  personnes." 
(Chardin,  Voifage  de  Paris  d  Ispahan,  p.  184.)  But.the  earthquake  of 
1727,  BO  greatly  diminished  its  population,  that  only  seventy  thousand 
remained,  and  after  the  succeeding  shock  in  1787,  there  were  only 
forty  thousand  inhabitants.  If  Chardin  be  correct,  how  dreadfully 
scourged  this  province  must  have  been  in  the  short  space  of  forty-one 
ye^rs.  Soch  were  the  awful  changes  of  power  and  population,  during 
1^  last  century. 

Tabdi  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  protected  by  a  deep  ditch 
which  embraces  a  circumference  of  three  miles  and  a  half.  The  suburbs 
which  have  been  built  from  ruins  dug  on  the  spot,  occupy  the  ground 
which  once  composed  the  old  city.  To  the  north  and  east  they  ex- 
tend for  several  miles,  and  so  great  is  the  mass  of  ruin  about  the  plain 
in  this  direction,  that  I  am  convinced,  the  most  violent  shocks  were 
experienced  at  some  distance  from  the  new  city.  Two  hundred  and  fiftf 
mosques  are  mentioned  by  Chardin,  out  of  which  the  remains  of  three 
only  are  to  be  traced.  Hie  finest  of  these  is,  that  of  AU  Koja,  erected 
by  him  six  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  still  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Som^ 
time  ago,  a  woman  was  thrown  from  its  summit,  for  having  murdered 
her  husband.  About  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  the  Tokai 
of  Sultan  Kazan's  sepulchre  are  to  be  seen.  The  remains  of  decayed 
3  ■ 
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baildings  are  here  most  enormous.  The  appearance  of  the  sepulchre  is 
that  of  an  elevated  mound  composed  of  the  usual  debris — ^bricks,  lime, 
stones,  and  tiles.  It  is  encircled  by  several  arches,  and  other  vestiges 
of  departed  grandeur. 

The  court  of  Abbas  Mibz/,  Prince  Royal  of  Persia,  is  held  at  Tabriz. 
Of  the  fifty-five  sons*  of  Fattbh  Ali  Shah,  be  is  the  only  one  who  ever 
made  an  attempt  to  raise  a  regular  army,  which  continued  in  an  effi- 
cient  state,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Russia.  At  present, 
the  Government  cannot  see  the  utility  of  entertaining  men  who  are  not 
absolutely  required,  and  have  in  consequence  disbanded  nearly  the  wbole 
army,  retainingonly  a  few  Russian  deserters.  The  serviceable  part  of  the 
establishment  however,  consists  of  three  British  officers,  (Ciqpt.  Sbxb, 
and  Lieutenants  Burgbss  and  Christian,)  and  eight  sergeants,  all  of 
whom  are  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major  Isaac  Habt,  of  His 
Majesty's  65th  regiment  of  foot,  an  officer  of  the  highest  militanr 
talent,  and  determined  bravery,  who  deserves  far  greater  praise  thao  1 
am  capable  of  bestowing.  Notwithstanding  the  insuperable  difficulties 
this  indefatigable  officer  has  encountered,  he  has  single-handed,  orga* 
nized,  and  held  together  all  the  prince's  troops,  and  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  the  name  of  Habt  has  been  the  admiration  of  every  soldier 
in  the  Russian  army  on  the  frontier.  The  artillery  have  always  been 
the  most  efficient  part  of  Abbas  Mirz^'s  army,  and  the  infantry  acattfer- 
ed  throughout  the  districts.  The  amount  oi  the  general  disdpfined 
force  under  the  command  of  Major  Hart,  which  might  be  coDected,  is 
about  10,000.  Previous  to  the  late  war,  fifteen  battalions,  each  1000 
strong,  were  regularly  clothed  and  fed  by  Hb  Royal  Highness,  toge« 
ther  with  nearly  10,000  irregulars,  or  TdffangchCs :  these  are  UM 
soldiers,  armed  with  matchlocks,  who  were  only  aominaUy  ready  at  acaHt 
being  dispersed  among  their  own  villages.  As  these  men  received  litde 
or  no  pay,  it  cannot  create  surprise,  their  never  evincing  great  readi- 
ness for  field  service,  or  much  firmness  in  action  ;  especially  when  their 
wives  and  children  were  left  during  their  absence  totally  nnprovidei 
with  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

The  introduction  of  English  discipline  in  Persia,  would  loi^  since 
have  been  superceded  by  Russian,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unceasiog 
exertions  of  Major  Hart  ;  and  when  we  remember  the  avaricious  ha- 
bits, and  the  horrid  depravity,  into  which  Abbas  Mirza  has  latdf 

•  The  fjunily  of  His  Majesty  of  Persia  eonaiita  at  present  of  fifty-fifcsdas,  asi 
oae  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  daogfaters.  Many  of  his  sons  have  fifteen  and  tvssfr 
children,  and  some  of  these  are  of  An  age  to  pMssM  wives  and  huabaads :  so  tbi^ 
when  the  number  of  the  king's  issue  ii.r«okQ«sd  at  a  thousand,  it  iriU  not  a|ipssr 
incredible. 
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fallen,  it  becomes  a  wonder  how  he  continues  to  retain  any  forces  at 
all :  and  it  may  be  added  as  a  fiact,  that  the  Russian  Government  would 
give  the  Major  any  sum  of  money  to  quit  the  country.  Count  Paskb- 
wiTca  is  so  jealous  of  our  intimacy  with  Persia,  and  so  anxious  to  dis- 
lodge us  therefrom,  that  he  actually  tendered  officers  to  drill  the 
troops  entirely  at  the  expense  of  his  own  employers ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Major  Hart's  local-  power  and  influence,  the  Persians  would 
have  accepted  of  their  services.  When  this  officer  quits  Persia,  the 
whole  army  must  swarm  with  Russians,  whose  ambassador  wiU  not  fail 
to  gain  an  effectual  ascendency*.  Is  this  to  be  wondered  at?  the 
Prince  Royal  has  intreated  the  Indian  Grovernments  to  grant  him.  offi- 
cers upon  their  former  terms  ;  to  this  they  would  not  listen,  so  that 
he  must  eventually  accept  the  services  of  Russia.  When  that  day  ar- 
rives our  influence  in  Persia  ceases,  perhaps  for  everf- 

Abbas  MiaziC  has  been  formally  proclaimed  heir-apparent  to  the  crown: 
this  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  two  great  powers  of  Europe,  but  i^ 
is  a  matter  of  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  whether  or  not  any  other 
member  of  the  reigning  family,  will  ever  be  established  upon  the  throne. 
The  Kajurs^  or  royal  tribe  of  Persia,  are  detested  by  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, and  when  the  present  Sh£h  dies,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  exterminate  the  whole  family.     According  to 

*  Siaoa  the  writer  quitted  Persia,  he  has  heard  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  Ma^ 
Jor  Hart  is  no  more.  He  may  be  permitted  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging his  feelings  by  a  brief  record  of  his  lamented  friend.  The  name  of  Isaa9 
Hart  will  not  be  read  even  by  a  common  acquaintance  without  awakening  senti- 
ments of  the  deepest  regret,  for  the  loss  of  so  much  worth.  With  good  talents  ho 
eombined  an  invincible  perseverance,  a  masculine  understanding,  and  an  energy 
of  spirit.  These  endowments  were  accompanied  by  qualities  of  greater  value— a 
purity  of  principle,  a  generosity  of  spirit,  and  an  affectionate  temperament  of 
heart,  which  secured  him  the  respect  and  regard  of  every  individual  of  hia  acquaint 
tance.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  revisiting  his  native  country,  when  unhappily  hli 
health  broke  down.     He  died  at  Tabris,  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1830. 

f  It  may  not  be  inapplicable  here  to  remark,  that  much  of  the  success  of  the 
Bussiansin  their  intercourse  with  Persia,  where  their  power  is  gaining  the  ascen- 
dancy over  ours,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  attention  they  pay  to  the  acquirement  of 
ihe  Persian  language ;  for  which  purpose  there  are  both  at  Moscow  and  St.  Pe- 
iersburgh  institutions,  where  the  young  men  who  are  destined  for  missions  aiis 
early  prepared  for  that  service;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  such  insti- 
tntion  in  our  own  country  places  it  within  our  power  to  cope  with  our  neighboum 
in  our  relations  with  Muhammedan  countries.  The  slightest  reflection  will  con- 
nOBce  even  a  common  observer,  that  the  negociations  of  a  ehargi  d^affmru  at  a 
Mohammedan  court,  who  eommunioates  personally  with  the  supreme  head,  is  in- 
ftnltely  superior  to  those  of  him  who  is  obliged  to  employ  an  interpreter,  who 
invariably  tarns  your  negociatioii  to  his  own  account,  or  that  of  his  highest 
bidder. 

3  B  2 
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Olivibr,  this  tribe  is  of  Turkish  origin.  They  took  refoge  in  Persia, 
under  the  reign  of  Shah  Abb/s  I.,  whence  thej  received  the  name  of 
Kajurs,  or  fugitives. 

During  my  stay  at  Tabriz,  I  was  presented  to  Abbas  Mi&za  by  hit 
physician,  Mr.  Cormick,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service.  We  were 
received  in  the  hall  of  audience,  which  on  entering  we  found  so  dark 
after  the  brightness  of  the  sun  to  which  our  eyes  had  been  exposed  on 
the  way,  that  we  were  unable  to  distinguish  at  first  the  objects  within. 
The  room  was  long  and  narrow,  the  floor  covered  with  a  carpet,  which 
felt  extremely  rough  when  trodden,  and  which  was  so  thickly  embroi- 
dered>  that  the  primary  material  was  completely  hidden.  Upon  this 
carpet,  at  the  comer  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  entrance,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  border  whieh  had  no  cushions.  Prince  Abbas  Mibza  re- 
clined. The  style  of  his  dress  was  not  diflerent  from  that  worn  hj 
all  Persians  of  the  higher  order.  He  had  on  a  pelisse  of  scarlet  cloth, 
lined  and  bordered  with  black  sable.  From  his  waist  projected  through 
the  sable  the  handle  of  his  dagger,  mounted  with  brilliants;  and  on  his 
right  side  lay  a  Damascus  sabre,  the  blade  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  a 
value  little  inferior  to  that  of  its  scabbard,  which  was  of  gold,  enamel- 
led, and  ornamented  with  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones. 

In  appearance  Abbas  Mirza  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age ;  his 
countenance  was  handsome,  though  his  features  were  not  well-shaped. 
His  eyes  were  fine,  large,  and  of  a  deep  black  ;  his  nose  was  lofty,  and 
his  look  imposing,  mixed,  however,  with  an  expression  c^  ferocity. 
His  jet  eye-brows,  and  long  bushy  beard>  formed  so  great  a  contrast 
with  the  paleness  of  his  face,  that  I  could  scarcely  persuade  mpelf 
paint  had  not  been  used.  His  hands  were  also  delicate,  and  on  one  of 
his  fingers  he  wore  a  splendid  diamond,  which  he  often  presented  to 
view  by  bringing  the  hand  into  contact  with  his  beard.  He  was  ex- 
cessively affable  and  polite ;  his  manners  were  highly  polished,  and 
his  expressions  of  civility  wore  that  tinge  of  hyperbole,  for  which  the 
natives  of  these  countries  are  so  remarkable.  Sir  Robbrt  KbrFos- 
tbr'b  likeness  of  him  gave  me  no  idea  of  his  expression  of  face;  but  I  am 
told  he  is  much  altered  since  he  fell  into  such  habits  of  debauchery. 
His  conversation  turned  principally  upon  the  emigration  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  New  South  Wales,  and  of  its  climate  and  productions.  He 
was  highly  amused  at  our  description  of  the  Kangaroo,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  that  they  were  fit  for  kabobs — ^but,  added  he,  *'  I  would 
not  hesitate  in  tasting  of  them,  provided  you  set  me  the  example;  I  then 
should  see  by  your  countenance,  whether  they  were  good."  During 
the  visit.  Dr.  Cormick  turned  every  thing  I  said  into  an  extravagant 
compliment  to  the  prince,  and  then  demanded  of  me  if  it  was  not  what 
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I  intended  to  express.  Dissent  was  of  coarse  impossible,  so  I  ftl-. 
lowed  him  his  own  way.  After  remaining  in  the  audience  room  for  about 
half  an  hour,  we  made  two  low  bows,  and  retired  under  the  escort  of 
the  Kaim  makdm,  or  prime  minister,  who  accompanied  u»  to  the  outer 
court,  where  we  met  our  horses  and  returned  home. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  sent . 
IViDce  Abbas  Mibza  a  very  handsome  London-built  stanhope,  which 
he  sported  about  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  issued  a  proclamation . 
that  his  ministers  should  forthwith  provide  themselves  with  similar 
equipages.  The  nature  of  the  country  is  so  good,  that  carriages  might  , 
drive  over  it  with  nearly  as  much  safety  as  upon  a  turnpike  road.  Per-  . 
.  sia  is  well  adapted  for  carriages,  and  with  very  little  trouble  good  roads 
might  be  made,  except  through  the  defiles  from  one  plain  to  another,  . 
where  the  ruggedness  of  the  mountain  passes  present  serious  difficul- 
ties.    This  was  the  case  when  wheeled-carriages  were  iu  use ;    for 
Darius  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  kept  to  his  car  as  long  as  he  was 
in  the  plain  ;  bat  was  obliged  to  alight  from  it,  and  mount  his  horse 
when  he  came  to  the  mountains.     It  would  have  been  well,  if  His 
Royal  Highness  had  followed  this  prudent  example  upon  his  late  hunt- 
ing pic-nic ;  for  on  his  attempting  to  ascend  the  mountains  in  his  stan- 
hope, the  vehicle  overturned,  and  was  smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  Prince  . 
had  his  head  nearly  broken.  I  was  told  that  His  Highness  had  chosen 
the  fittest  spot  for  such  an  achievement.  Since  this  accident,  he  has 
quite  forgotten  to  see  his  orders  enforced  either  in  building  carriages* 
or  constructing  roads.  Some  of  the  attaches  to  our  embassy  have  dros» 
hies,  which  are  drawn  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town  by  men ; 
after  which,  their  ladies  are  seated  in  them,  and  drive  over  the  sur- 
rounding plain. 

The  Prince  Royal  is  exceedingly  fond  of  hunting  and  hawking — ^he 
generally  goes  into  Karadigh  ;  which  is,  in  fact,  his  "  hunting  place." 
Antelopes,  partridges,  and  bustards  are  found  there  in  great  numbers. 
Such  is  the  wonderful  speed  of  the  first-named  animal,  that  no  instance, 
has  yet  occurred  of  their  being  fairly  ran  down,  except  by  relays  of 
horsemen  and  dogs,  after  the  manner  described  by  Xbnophon  of  hunt- 
ing the  wild  ass.  He  says,  that  the  horsemen  had  no  other  mieans  of 
catching  them,  than  by  dividing  themselves  into  relays,  and  succeeding 
one  another  in  the  chase  :    nol  ol  fup  Smi,  hrti  rts  tuiKot^  wpoipafUfrr€s  &y- 

€UmiK§ff9»  {foXh  yhp  rov  tmeov  BSfrrov  Irpcxor)  ffflU  «lU.iy  lirci  v^1}tf'lafoc  6  Tmros, 
Toinhw  hroUw   ica2  oIhc  J)k  \afitiy,  tl  /i^  iuurrayrts  ol  tmrus  $rip&€y  SioScxoficyoc 

ToZrtvTois.  (Anabasis,  lib.  i.  c.  5.)  The  antelope  is  equally  common  to 
Persia,  as  to  Arabia,  India,  and  Africa.  It  is  the  hopKos,  mentioned  by 
Xbnofhon,  among  the  wild  animals  which  the  Ten  Thousand  hunted  on 
their  march  through  Syria.    The  bustards  are  the  ir/acs,  for  they 
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poflcew  the  same  qualities  which  he  describes ;  making  ahort  flUghts,  and 
tihng  very  soon.  (ANABAais,  lib.  i.  c.  5.)  The  natives  call  this  bird  the 
ymmg  antelope.    They  likewise  desigaate  the  ostrich  by  the  name  of  a 

beast,  calling  it  the  camel  bird.  This  appellation  is  apposite,  for  when  the 
camel  is  seen  on  the  desert  from  a  distance,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
discriminate  the  one  from  the  oth^. 

^  I  was  often  amused  in  my  rambles  round  Tabriz,  at  meeting  the 
Mahammedan  ladies,  who  promenaded  the  streets,  enveloped  in  their 
ekaders.     If  no  native  was  within  hail,  (as  the  sailors  would  say,)  they 
invariably  tossed  off  their  veils,  and  in  a  sprightly  manner  expressed  a 
deabe  to  become  better  acquainted.    The  same  forward  ur  and  manner 
was  also  displayed  by  the  women,  who  often  appeared  at  the  latticed 
windows  overlooking  the  road,  and  who  manifested  by  their  coqaetry, 
and  a  peculiar  laugh  of  the  eye,  the  expression  of  delight  at  the  atten- 
tion they  excited.     As  their  faces  were  highly  rouged,  and  their  head* 
dresses  gaily  adorned,  it  forcibly  called  to  my  recollection,  tiie  history 
of  Jbzbbki.,  how  she  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked  oul 
ai  the  window*.    They  have  also  a  busy  trifling  with  their  veils,  under 
the  pretence  of  adjusting  their  hair ;  during  which  time  they  do  not 
foil  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  large  gazelle-like  eyes.     In  speaking 
of  the  women,  I  shall  briefly  remark  that  they  have  intrigue  to  their 
fingers'  ends — d  la  Francaise.    The  higher  classes  are  extremely  profli* 
gate ;  and  when  engaged  in  an  amour,  quit  their  home,  wrapt  in  their 
impenetrable  chader  of  one  of  their  female  slaves.    There  is  no  country 
on  earth  where  the  women  have  greater  opportunities  of  gntifving 
their  wicked  propensities  than  Persia.     Major  Hart  assured  me  that 
when  the  Russians  were  in  possession  of  Tabriz,  most  of  the  Persian 
nobles  fled  to  the  sdjacent  towns,  and  left  their  wives  and  their  alavea 
in  possession  of  their  houses — and  of  their  liberty.     These  women 
flocked  at  nightfall  in  such  numbers  to  the  citadel,  where  most  of  the 
Russian  ofiicers  were  quartered,  that  the  sentries  were  compelled  to 
repel  them  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  firelocks,  or  they  would  have 
been  completely  overpowered  by  the   violent  passions  of  these  fonalea. 
On  their  admission  to  the  officers,  who  thought  that  fear  had  driven  them 
for  protection,  they  confirmed  by  expressive  looks,  and  attractive  gea* 
tures,  that  the  object  of  their  visit  was  by  no  means  equivocal.    I  could 
illustrate  this  with  many  facts,  but  the  present  one  will,  I  ^ink,  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Persians  have  some  cause  tor  padiockmg 

*  "  And  when  Jbhu  wis  come  to  Jezreel,  JszaBVi.  heard  of  it ;  and  she  f^^^ 
her  face,  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked  out  at  the  window." — 2  Kings,  jd.  chap. 
30th  verse. 
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iihkiT  women.  Indeed,  the  feelings  which  they  have  towards  them  is 
tvell  expressed  in  the  word  "  Zaifah,"  which  we  should  translate  into 
frailty,  or  weakness.  Shakspeare's  celebrated  apothegm  in  Hamlet/ 
•*  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman,"  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Persian 
ladies. 

Before  finally  quitting  Tabriz,  I  may  observe,  that  during  the  tim^ 
of  my  stay,  the  weather  was  in  general  temperate.  The  thermometer 
in  the  shade  ranged  from  4 1 **  to  51**.  The  air  was  kept  so  constantly 
loaded  with  moisture  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  that  Lbslib's  hygro* 
meter  never  sunk  below  50^  in  the  shade ;  but  when  exposed  tu  the  sun* 
it  sometimes  rose  to  95*.  The  sky  was  for  the  most  part  clear,  and 
the  air  both  keen  and  bracing. 

We  quitted  Tabriz  on  the  8 1st  of  March,  at  the  hour  when  the 
once*worshipped  god  of  the  Persians  was  lifting  his  glorious  forehead 
over  the  heights  of  the  city,  and  from  every  mosque  the  Mussulmans' 
loud  voice  called  on  all  true- believers  to  rise  to  their  orisons.  Our  first 
stage  was  made  to  the  village  of  Khosrh-Sh  a'h,  distant  about  four  far^ 
Bangs,  or  sixteen  miles,  and  seated  in  the  fertile  and  lovely  valley  of 
Uz-KoH.  On  our  route  we  passed  the  viUafe  of  Sardery,  which  pre* 
sents  itself  from  an  eminence,  and  occupies  the  base  of  a  hill,  upon 
the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort.  From  this  spot  I  took 
some  geographical  bearings.  The  city  we  had  left,  and  the  over-hang* 
ing  mountains  were  on  our  right,  while  the  peninsula  of  Sh£hi  was 
on  the  left.  The  bed  of  the  salt  stream  which  we  crossed  previous  to  our 
arrival  at  Tabriz  pursued  its  tranquil  course  through  the  plain,  from  thv 
gorge  of  the  mountains,  whence  it  escapes,  to  the  head  of  the  lake  Ou*- 
mmia,  where  it  discharges  itself,  and  is  lost  altogether.  The  disposi*- 
lion  of  the  surrounding  plain  would  lead  to  the  idea,  that  the  lake  once 
extended  over  it,  and  such  is  the  delusive  effect  of  the  mirage,  which 
plays  over  its  saline  surface,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  what  one 
sees  is  vapour  and  not  water.  This  optical  deception  has  been  noticed 
from  the  remotest  times.  It  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when 
he  says,  "  And  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool."  (Chap.  zxxv. 
T.  2.)  And  again,  "  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water."  (Chap, 
zli.  V.  18.)  QuiMTus  CuRTivB,  in  describing  Albxandbr's  march 
through  the  Sogdian  desert,  says,  that  "  the  plains  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  and  deep  sea,"  (Quin.  Cur.  lib.  vii.  chap.  5,)  which  is  a  true 
and  perfect  description  of  the  mirage  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  de- 
serts.  Bishop  Lowtb  has  rendered  what  we  read  "  parched  ground," 
in  our  Bibles,  into  "  glowing  sand,"  (Isaiah,  xxxvth  chap.  7th  verse,) 
which  is  highly  expressive  of  this  illusive  appearance. — (Lowth^s 
Isaiah,  chap.  ix.  page  88.) 
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In  winding  round  the  same  range  of  mountains  which  surroinid  Ta- 
briz, and  which  are  a  ramification  of  the  Sahand  hranch,  we  obaenned 
innumerable  villages,  embosomed  amongst  trees,  while  the  snow-capt 
heights  of  the  Sahand  mountains  rose  above  the  valley,  and  gave  the 
whole  a  most  picturesque  effect.  From  this  village  to  Dehkargim,  a 
distance  of  full  twenty  miles,  the  country  is  a  level  plain,  over  which 
we  saw  flocks  of  the  bustard,  and  several  large  foxes ;  but  owing  to 
their  extreme  shyness,  we  could  not  approach  either  sufficiently  near 
to  obtain  a  shot  at  them.  Shortly  before  we  <»ught  the  first  view  of 
the  town,  we  could  observe  Lake  Ourumia  spreading  its  unruffled  waters 
through  a  succession  of  rugged  promontories,  of  which,  a  towering 
snow-peaked  range,  which  fringes  the  horizon,  forms  the  most  magnifi- 
cent feature.  Dehkarg£m  is  encircled  by  a  mud  wall,  and  surround- 
ed with  extensive  gardens  ahd  orchards.  Trees  were  now  assuming 
tiieir  dress,  their  foliage  shot  forth  in  great  luxuriance,  and  wore  a 
charming  colouring  to  the  landscape.  This  town  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Russian  cavalry  at  the  time  Field  Marshal  Paskkwitch 
was  carousing  in  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  whole  district  is 
wonderfully  productive,  and  a  beautiful  foraging  country.  ^ 

April  the  2nd. — ^We  proceeded  to  Ehaniah  over  a  tract  of  mountain 
glen  of  about  sixteen  miles,  destitute  of  the  smallest  symptom  of  habi- 
tation or  culture.  The  very  riUs  disappear,  and  the  water  oozes  out  of 
the  rocks  in  springs,  which  no  frost  can  congeal.  Now  and  then  a 
little  noteless  bird  darted  across  the  road,  and  appeared  to  eye  us  from 
a  distance,  as  he  balanced  himself  on  the  point  of  a  reed.  Cattle,  near- 
ly as  wild-looking  as  deer,  snuffed  the  wind  as  we  neared  them,  and 
gambolled  on  the  firm  footing  which  they  vrell  knew  among  the  marsh- 
es. We  distinctly  heard  the  hawk*s  cry  as  he  skimmed  along  the 
rugged  clifis,  and  the  yellow- winged  earth-bee  boomed  round  us,  and 
with  a  bold  hum  spun  away  to  the  marshy  shore  of  Shabi. 

The  hamlet  of  Khaniah  lies  upon  the  marg^  of  the  lake,  and  were  it 
a  little  more  elevated,  would  command  a  grand  view  of  it.  The  face  of 
the  mountains  which  gird  its  western  shore,  wear  all  the  appearance  of 
a  volcanic  region.  The  rugged  aspect  of  the  Kurdistin  chain,  the 
deeply  furrowed  ravines  on  either  side,  the  romantic  forms  of  the  jag- 
ged rocks,  all  prove  that  the  surrounding  country  has  been  the  scene  of 
sotne  convulsion  of  nature.  A  little  before  we  entered  the  hamlet,  we 
saw  several  chalybeate  springs  bubbling  from  the  earth,  and  a  few 
yards  further  on,  some  curious  petrifactions  are  situated.  These  oon- 
sicft  of  several  pieces  of  water  contained  within  the  circle  of  a  mile* 
whdse  sluggish  shallows  stagnate  and  petrify  by  a  slow  and  r^ular 
pr6ce8s,  prodticisLg  that  btone  which  in  the  country  is  called 
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marble.  The  water  appears  as  if  it  were  frozen,  and  when  the  stagna- 
tion is  complete,  a  man  may  walk  over  it.  The  tendency  of  this 
water  to  become  stone  is  so  great,  that  where  it  exudes  from  the 

• 

ground,  the  petrifaction  assumes  a  globular  shape,  like  the  babbles  of  a 
cpring  suddenly  arrested  in  their  play  by  a  magic  wand,  and  thus  cou- 
Terted  into  marble.  The  stone  is  nearly  transparent,  very  brittle,  and 
often  streaked  with  veins  of  various  colours.  Its  general  appearance  is 
that  of' alabaster,  and  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish.  It  is  devoid 
of  fissure,  and  may  be  cut  into  immense  slabs.  Rushes  grow  abundant* 
ly  in  the  ground  around,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  both  saline  and 
marshy.  This  remarkable  natural  curiosity  bears  north  20  west,  and 
18  about  two  miles  from  the  lake. 

There  are  few  objects  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  than  this  lake,  which  is  considered  the  Spauto  and  Marcianna 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemt,  and  is  now  called  Deriah  Sh£hi,  the  Sea  of 
Shah(,  or  the  Lake  of  Ourumia,  from  a  town  of  that  name  situated  on 
its  western  bank.  This  town  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thebarma.  The 
very  same  extraordinary  circumstance  is  remarked  here  as  on  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  no  visible  outlet  to  the  lake,  notwithstand- 
ing fourteen  rivers  are  daily  flowing  into  it.  No  increase  in  the  height 
of  the  water  is  perceptible :  on  the  contrary,  signs  of  diminution  are 
very  apparent ;  so  that  the  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  body  of 
water  sent  into  it.  There  is  a  very  close  resemblance  between  the 
Lakes  Asphaltes  and  Ourumia.  No  living  creature  is  found  in  either ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  rivers  carry  down  any  of  their  fish,  they  instantly  die 
and  become  putrid.  Their  waters  are  the  same,  intensely  cold,  and  to 
the  taste  appearing  like  a  mixture  of  lime,  nitre,  and  magnesia.  The 
indefatigable  and  lamented  African  traveller  Browne,  found  by  an  ex- 
periment that  this  noble  sheet  of  water  contained  one -third  more  salt 
than  the  sea.  Ibn  Haukel  also  remarks,  that  its  waters  are  so  exceed- 
ingly salt,  no  fish  can  exist  in  them ;  and  he  likewise  adds,  that  its 
length  is  about  five  days'  journey.  The  extreme  length  of  the  two  seas 
are  the  same,  seventy  miles;  but  Ourumia  is  thrice  the  breadth  of 
Asphaltes,  being  about  thirty  miles.  It  contains  five  islands  and  a 
peninsula,  which  are  nearly  untenanted,  except  by  venomous  snakes 
and  other  reptiles.  Dr.  Thomas  Shaw,  in  his  Travels  into  the  Holy 
Land,  calculates  that  the  river  Jordan  daily  sends  into  the  Dead  Sea  six 
millions  and  ninety  thousand  tons  of  water.  "  So  great  a  quantity  of 
water,"  he  continues,  **  being  received  without  any  visible  increase  in 
the  limits  of  the  Dead  Sea,  hath  made  some  conjecture,  that  it  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  burning  sands :  others,  that  there  are  some  subterrane- 
ous cavities  to  receive  it.  Provided  the  sea  should  be  seventy-two 
3  F 
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miles  long,  and  cigbteen  broad,  and  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fourteen  tons  of  vapour  being  allowed  to  every  square  mile,  there 
will  be  drawn  up  every  day  above  eight  millions,  nine  hundred, 
•and  sixty  thousand  tons.  As  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  of  more  activity 
here  than  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  exciting  thereby  a  greater  pro- 
portion  of  vapour  ;  so  the  Jordan  may,  in  some  measure,  make  up  this 
excess  by  swelling  more  at  one  time  than  another ;  though,  without 
doubt,  there  are  other  rivers,  particularly  from  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
that  must  continually  discharge  themselves  into  the  Dead  Sea*."  Al- 
though none  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea  of  Shflii,  are  so  large 
as  the  Jordan,  yet  collectively  they  cannot  fail  to  make  up  an  immense 
mass  of  water.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  evaporation,  because  all  Persian  rivers 
overflow  their  banks  in  spring,  and  at  the  end  of  autumn  are  mere 

rivulets. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  on  the  eve  of  setting,  I  proceeded  on  foot  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake.     An  awful  silence  hung  over  it,  but  the  sound  of  its 
waters  slowly  rolling  before  the  wind,  which  blew  at  the  time,  were 
even  more  appalling  than  the  desolation  of  its  shores.     In  this  solitude 
I  felt  something  approaching  to  pleasure  from  the  sight  of  a  hawk, 
which  passed  over  the  unnavigated  waters.     This  incident  arrested  the 
course  of  those  feelings,  which  divine  indignation  forces  upon  a  travel- 
ler who  visits  the  Dead  Sea.  though  the  assertion  that  no  birds  can  fly 
over  that  sea.  on  account  of  the  pestiferous  vapour  inhaled  from  its 
surface,  has  received  a  marked  contradiction  by  our  latest  traveDers. 
I  have  already  remarked  that  no  fish  exist  within  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ourumia,  having  made  particular  inquiries  at  the  village,  whose  inhabi- 
tants have  often  spread  nets  in  vain  ;  nor  did  I  observe  on  the  shore 
any  shells  whatever,  or  find,  in  truth,  a  solitary  tree  of  any  species.  On 
the  whole,  the  vast  wilderness,  and  dreadful  sterility  of  the  same,  is 
sufficient  to  impress  a  beholder  with  feelings  of  awe  and  dread.     I 
remained  about  half  an  hour  on  the  shore,  and  filled  a  bottle  with  the 
water.     The  shades  of  evening  were  approaching,  the  glorious  lamp  of 
night  was  watching,  as  it  were,  a  dose  of  day,  to  illuminate  benighted 
worlds ;  and  my  village  guide  represented  the  danger  of  remaining 
longer,   since  a  surprise  might  be   apprehended   from  some  of  the 
wandering  tribes,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  prey.  In  consequence  of 
this  we  returned  to  the  village.     We  continued  our  march  from  hence, 
going  south,  over  a  barren  tract  of  dark  mountains,  totally  devoid  of 
vegetation.     The  soil  was  argillaceous,  and  now  and  then  the  road  lay 
over  deep  strata  of  rock,  among  which  talc  was  {predominant.  Previoosly 

•  Vide  Travels  into  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  by  Dr.  Thos.  Shaw.  F.  R.  S;. 
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to  leaving  the  flat  waste  sarrounding  Deriih  Shi[h£»  we  gazed  upon  the 
inarah  which  renders  Sh4hl  a  peninsnla.  Far  off,  to  the  west,  we 
saw  the  cloud- diadem  that  crowns  the  chain  of  mountains  which  divid- 
ed the  old  Assyrian  and  Median  empires,  and  other  mountain  ranges, 
all  accustomed  "  to  parley  with  the  setting  sun."  Shortly  afterwards  we 
were  hid  from  the  lake  altogether,  but  obtained  a  more  expanded  view 
as  we  descended  from  the  mountains  towards  Ajub-shir.  From 
hence,  the  lake  itself  appeared  as  in  the  bottom  of  a  bowl ;  we  could 
now  observe  all  its  islands,  which  lying  in  a  duster,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  little  glimmering  archipelago.  From  this  point  of  *'  various 
view,"  the  wide  prospect  of  the  windings  of  the  river  that  issues  from 
the  adjacent  mountains  was  suddenly  descried.  Ajub-shir  is  a  small 
village,  situated  upon  one  of  the  fourteen  rivers  that  flow  into  the  lake, 
and  which  takes  its  birth  from  among  the  Sahand  mountains.  It  is,  as 
well  as  several  other  villages  on  the  plain,  the  property  of  Jafer  Kdli 
Khin,  the  opulent  chief  of  Mar£gha.  This  man  is  one  of  the  great- 
est land  proprietors  in  Persia,  and  the  bitterest  scourge  in  Azerbijin. 
Although  the  condition  of  die  peasant  is  miserable  in  this  province,  he 
is  in  general  industrious,  and  infinitely  superior  in  intelligence  to  the 
ryots  of  British  India.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  life  of  misery, 
which  the  peasant  passes  under  the  wild  caprice,  and  perpetual  irrita- 
tion of  Persian  tyranny-*-the  exposure  of  his  dearest  interests  to  brutal 
passion,  or  malignant  power ;  his  constant  fear,  that  the  fruits  of  a  life 
of  labour  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  of  some  insolent  slave,  raised 
into  sudden  authority  by  his  superior  villainy,  and  sent  forth  to  live  by 
plunder  and  rapine.  God  forbid,  that  the  day  of  oppression  may  not 
have  an  end;  that  man,  however  defiled  with  the  dust  of  slavery, 
Diay  not  wring  the  scourge  from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant,  and  dear 

away  the  stain ! 

We  reposed  at  Ajub-shfr  a  great  part  of  the  day,  as  ail  the  beau- 
ty tended  towards  the  west,  each  hour  deepening  the  prospect  into  the 
mellower  splendor.  To  keep  the  eye  from  reposing  on  the  lake,  was 
indeed  impossible ;  its  still  waters  soothed  one's  soul,  without  holding  it 
away  from  the  mounts  and  cliffs,  that  forming  of  themselves  a  perfect 
picture,  are  all  united  with  the  mountainous  region  of  the  west.  To- 
wards sun-set  we  proceeded  onward,  and  met  the  shepherds  driving 
their  flocks  towards  the  village.  The  husbandmen  were  returning  home 
from  the  toils  of  day,  and  from  every  house  the  smoke  ascended  in  an 
mndeviating  upright  direction. 

"  Et  jam  nunma  villamm  culmina  fumant, 
Majoreiqae  cadnnt  »lti«  de  montibiiB  umbrie." 

3f  2 
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We  soon  descried  the  rich  town  and  fertUe  district  of  Binfl>»  wbick 
is  distinguished  by  its  extensive  orchards,  and  its  hamlets  environed  hf 
trees  and  cultivation.  From  hence  not  only  the  great  expanse  of  die 
lake  is  seen,  but  the  full  extremity  of  the  plain  to  the  northward.  We 
stopt  the  night  within  the  cottage  of  a  tobacconist,  and  renovated  oar 
strength  by  smoking  a  choice  collection  of  chibouques.  After  this  we 
were  sen'cd  with  two  boiled  fowls,  lying  in  a  small  ocean  of  the  milk 
of  goats  thickened  with  the  whitest  of  rice.  "  Here's  a  dish  fit  for  the 
cousin  of  the  sun,"  exclaimed  our  host,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  smack- 
ing his  lips  with  expectation.  "  Bismillah,"  he  added,  as  a  signal  for 
OS  to  commence  operations,  and  his  fingers  were  in  the  dish  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  in  another,  the  tenderly  boiled  fowl  was  dissected  limb  by 
limb.  "  By  the  mouth  of  Muhammed,  this  dish  is  a  savoury  meal !" 
To  this  I  perfectly  agreed,  for  the  pilau  was  capital ;  and  to  do  the 
Persians  justice,  it  must  be  said,  they  excel  in  this  dish ;  in  truth, 
Persia  is  the  only  country  where  it  is  cooked  to  perfection.  While  we 
were  discussing  the  fowls,  I  perceived  several  damsels  looking  at  va 
through  the  crevices  of  the  harem  door ;  and  if  I  may  judge  from  a  few 
hasty  glances,  I  should  say,  that  my  host  had  a  good  taste  in  women. 
In  presenting  me  a  kaledn,  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  produce  a 
bottle  of  wine  from  a  curtained  recess,  which  appeared  well  filled  with 
jars ;  and  after  taking  a  few  copious  draughts,  I  could  easily  observe 
that  he  was  getting  fuddled,  so  I  knocked  the  ashes  from  the  top  of  his 
pipe,  which  he  fiuished  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  he  had  only 
begun  it.     He  then  stretched  himself  out  on  the  floor,  and  fell  asleep. 

Bin£b  is  encifcled  by    vineyards  to  a  considerable  extent,  whidi 
yield  a  grape  celebrated  throughout  Persia  for  the  good  wine  it  pro- 
duces. No  one  was  abroad,  although  it  was  early  day  when  we  departed 
for    Me£nd4b,  distant  twenty- five  miles,  over  a  wearisome  country. 
After  toiling  over  a  succession  of  hills  that  separated  the  plains,  and 
looking  upon  the  country  below,  the  eye  wandered  unreposed  ow  a 
boundless  brown   expanse.     The  hamlets  which  were  spread  over  the 
plain,  appeared  like  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean.     As  we  jour- 
neyed on,  we  saw  the  cultivators  on  the  ground :   their  agricultural 
implements  were  of  the  simplest  description.    The  plough,  for  instance, 
•  was  formed  of  two  wooden  beams,  one  of  which  was  placed  athwart- 
ways,  to  yoke  the  bufialoes  or  oxen  together,  and  at  the  extreme  end, 
.  a  shapeless  -  wedge  of   iron    was  afiixed  to  turn  up  the  earth :  thus 
2^.  About  noon  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Jakantt,  and 
found  a  rude  kind   of  raft  constructed  of  beams   placed  across  io- 
flated   sheep- skins,   which   was   to  convey  us  to  the  opposite  shore. 
This  raft  closely  resembled  the  kellek  of  Assyria,  a  description  of  which 
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is  given  in  my  work  on  Chaldaea,  published  in  1829,  by  Colbarn.    The 
stream  appeared  about  thirty  yards  wide ;  its  waters  were  rapid,  and 
occasioned  great  difQculty,  and  no  short  time  in  getting  the  mules 
over.     On  embarking,  the  ferrymen  pushed  off  the  raft,  and  rowed  it 
with  snfiicient  ease,  till  they  got  into  mid  channel ;  when  we  were  car- 
ried with  the  greatest  rapidity  along  with  the  stream  to  a  consider- 
able distance.     During  the  whole  time  the  boatmen  were  shouting, 
'*  God  preserve  us,"  and  one  of  them,  who  was  very  alert,  managed  to 
bring  us  to  a  shoal  near  the  bank,  when  he  leaped  into  the  river,  and 
contrived  to  stay  our  course,  to  admit  of  our  casting  the  horses  and 
mules  adrift,  and  so  lightened  the  boat,  as  to  disembark  us  on  the  bank« 
They  then  re -crossed  the  stream,  after  towing  the  raft  to  a  certain 
height,  up  the  southern  bank,  and  far  beyond  the  point  of  embarkation 
on  the  opposite  shore.     Two  miles  below  this  ferry,  the  stream  is 
generally  fordable,  as  the  waters  have  become  shallow  by  expansion  i 
and  I  was  told,  that  in  the  depth  of  winter,  it  freezes  so  hard,  as  to 
admit  large  kafilahs  to  cross  its  surface,  though  from  the  apparent 
rapidity  of  its  course,  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  this  information. 
The  Jakantu  flows  into  the  sea  of  ShiLhi,  and   is  a  branch  of  the 
Kizil  Uz&n*,  the  banks  of  which  river  became  the  scene,  a  few  years 
ago,  of  the  mysterious  murder  of  the  celebrated  traveller  Browns  ;  and 
although  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador,  Sir  Gorb  Ousblbt,  was 
.  in  the  country,  and  in  fact,  very  close  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
•  sad  catastrophe  at  the  time  it  occurred,  yet  (strange  to  relate)  no  reso- 
lute and  determined  measures  were  taken  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
perpetrators.     I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty of  Persia  was  accessary  to  this  murder ;  indeed,  it  was  the  cur- 
rent opinion  in  the  country  at  the  time  :  but  unfortunately,  our  charac- 
ter was  not  then  in   very  high  estimation  at  court.   Mr.  Brownb's 
ultimate  object  was  to  investigate  that  magnificent   country,  Khora- 
san.  The  present  Shah  appears  determined  that  no  traveller  shall  have 
his  real  protection,  if  their  journey  is  in  that  direction.    Although  Mr. 
Frasbr  has  presented  us  with  a  very  valuable  account  of  some  parts 
of  it,  yet  his  sufferings  were  great,  his  obstacles  almost  insurmoun- 
table, and  his  treatment  infamous.  For  this  our  travellers  have  to  thank 

*  This  riTer  is  the  Amardui  of  Ptolemy,  and  ii  supposed  to  ha^e  been  the 
Gozen  of  Scripture.  Its  present  appellative  is  descriptive  of  the  yeUow  hue  of 
its  waters.  Its  course  is  both  tortuous  and  rapid,  and  being  augmented  by  seve- 
ral streams  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Banna,  which  is  seated  in 
the  north-eastern  branch  of  the  Kurdist&n  mountains,  it  sweeps  along  through 
an  Alpine  country,  till  it  enters  Ghilan ;  where  rushing  onwards  through  a  beau- 
tifully wooded  country,  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  little  to  the 
eastward  qfRstht* 
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their  protector  and  friend  Fattbh  Ali  Sha'h.  His  Majesty  dislikes  to 
hear  of  any  British  travellers  penetrating  into  Khoras&n,  and  he  sel« 
dom  fails  to  ose  his  best  endeavours  to  make  them  adorn  a  tale,  in 
stead  of  telling  one. 

His  Majesty  is  the  most  accomplished  liar  in  the  kingdom*  (in  Per- 
sia, lying  is  considered  one  of  the  "  most  fathianable  accompiiskmaUs/*J 
Whoever  doabts  the  authenticity  of  this  assertion,  had  better  dose  m? 
pages,  and  consult  those  travellers  of  the  last,  as  well  as  the  present, 
century ;  he  then  can  judge  for  himself.     For  gain,  a  Persian  will 
commit  the  most  heinoui  crime  under  heaven,   and  falsehoods  flow 
spontaneously  from  his  lips,  even  when  no  apparent  motives  exist.   In 
speaking  of  the  Persian  character,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.     A  Persian  b  more 
^t  to  defend  himself  by  cunning  than  courage,  and  is  so  dependent 
on  the  help  of  others,  that  he  knows  not  when  to  trust  to  himself :  he 
calls  on  "  Khuda,"  when  he  ought  to  exert  himself,   and  sheds  tears 
when  he  should  show  spirit.     He  makes  splendid  professions  when  he 
knows  his  sincerity  will  not  be  tried,  and  is  at  once  mean  and  ostenta* 
tiouB.     In  a  word,  his  character  is  made  up  of  sdfishness,  avarice, 
treachery,  deceit,  and  cruelty.     Lord  Hbttesburt  once  asked  me  to 
tell  him  their  real  character.  My  reply  was  this,  "  They  surround  yea 
like  the  flies  with  the  sunshine,  to  disappear  when  you  are  under  a 
doud.     It  is  impossible  to  avoid  their  buzzing ;  but  God  help  the  man 
.that  does  not  know  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  their  lip-deep 

friendship.'' 

(TV  ie  eoiUimued*) 


VII. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

Wednesday  Evening ,  the  3if  December ^  1834. 

W.  H.  Maonaobten^  Esq.  Vice-President^  in  the  chair. 

8ir  John  Pbter  Grant»  Kt.^  and  Whjjam  Geakt,  Esq.  proposed  at  tke 
Itft  Meeting,  were  balloted  for^  and  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Read  a  letter  from  Hbnbt  Ashton,  Esq.  President  of  the  Atben«iai 
at  Liverpool,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Snd  part  of  the  18th  vohimt 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

Library, 

The  Secretary  apprized  the  Meeting  of  the  arrival  of  the  paintings,  &e. 
presented  to  the  Museum  at  the  last  Meeting,  by  Captain  R.  Homs;  he 
also  laid  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Papers,  regarding  the  neeeauy 
preparations  requisite  for  their  reception,  which  were  confirmed. 

The  extensive  library  also  presented  by  Captain  Home,  oonaiatii^  of  SOO 
volumes,  principally  of  valuable  works  on  architecture  and  painting, 
laid  out  for  inspection  on  the  table. 
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Read  a  letter  from  Professor  H.  H.  Wnjsos,  enclosing^  statements  of  ac- 
count with  the  Society's  hooksellers,  Murray  and  Co.,  and  Parbcjry  and 
Co.  hy  which  it  appeared  that  a  trifling  halance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter.  Professor  Wilson  enclosed  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Murray^  regard- 
ing the  publication  of  Moorcroft's  Journal,  about  which  no  definitive 
arrangement  had  as  yet  been  concluded. 

Read  a  letter  (in  Latin)  from  the  Hungarian  Society,  at  Pest,  stating 
the  objects  of  its  recent  institution,  and  desiring  an  interchange  of  publi- 
cations. The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  this  new  Society,  in  the 
Hungarian  language,  with  the  statutes  in  Latin,  and  various  miscellaneoas 
pamphlets,  were  presented. 

The  following  books  were  also  presented. 

Lea's  Contributions  to  Geology, — by  the  author. 

The  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  19, — by  the  Editore. 

Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  Natural  History  of  the  Himtiayan 
mountains,  &c.  Part  3.  By  F.  J.  Roylb,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  and  6.  S.  M.  R.  A.  S. 

Meteorological  Register  for  October,  1834i — by  the  Surveyor  Oeneral. 

Museum  and  arUtquHies. 

Read  a  letter  from  W.  H.  Maosaquten,  Esq.  presenting  various  wea. 
pons,  consisting  of  a  bow  and  arrows  and  two  swords,  richly  mounted  in 
silver  and  gold,  used  among  the  Coorgs. 

The  sword,  without  a  scabbard,  is  slung  in  a  curious  belt,  fitting  to  the  middle 
of  the  back.  A  short  knife  is  also  worn  in  front  with  a  silver  chain,  and  para- 
phernalia for  the  matchlock.  The  weapons  were  accompanied  with  five  native 
drawings,  shewing  the  mode  of  exercise  adopted  by  the  Coorg  troops. 

Read  a  letter  from  Captain  Jabies  Low,  M.  A.  S.  C,  dated  Province 
Wellesley,  16th  October,  announcing  that  he  had  forwarded  under  charge 
of  Major  Sutherland,  the  facsimile  of  an  inscription  on  a  stone  slab  in  his 
possession,  which  was  discovered  by  him  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  Buddhist 
temple  in  Province  Wellesley. 

The  inscription  is  stated  to  be  in  some  ancient  form  of  the  BaH,  or  PaUf  cha- 
racter.  It  is  not  yet  arrived. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  to  the  members  present  some  selected  speci. 
mens  from  the  rich  collection  of  Gen.  Ventura's  coins  brought  down  by  the 
Chevalier  Allard  ;  to  which  allusion  was  made  at  the  last  meeting. 

On  a  cursory  examination  of  these  coins,  the  following  cbissification  was  readily 
made  on  account  of  their  very  excellent  state  of  preservation.  They  comprise  many 
names  altogether  new,  and  many  very  valuable  and  carious  medals  of  pure  Bac- 
trian  workmanship,  along  with  a  number  of  the  Indo-Scythic  coins,  and  several  of 
the  peculiar  gold  ones,  of  Rao  Nano  IRao,  &c.  with  the  inscriptions  clear  and  distinct. 

Catalogue  of  GenercU  Ventura's  Bactrian  Coins. 

Of  Dbmbtrios,  one  beautiful  small  silver  coin. 

Of  EucRATiDBS,  one  large  and  one  small  ditto  ;  and  three  copper. 

Of  Agathocles,  one  fine  silver  didrachma. 

Of  Peiiloxenos,  one  large  silver,  one  square  and  one  round  copper. 

Of  Apollodotos,  1  i  small  circular,  and  one  ditto  square  silver  coins,  quite 
perfect ;  and  eight  copper  square  coins,  one  round  ditto. 
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Of  Mbhandsb,  two  imaU  silver,  and  one  copper  sqiure. 
Of  Antimacbos,  one  small  Bilver  coin.  «  •^t{^n  *%-      \ 

Of  N6no8,  three  small  silver  coins.  ,,  <  >  .! 

Of  AziLisos,  one  silver  drachma,  and  two  copper  pieoeiv         •  *,   '    '       r  t: 
Of  Ermaios,  nine  copper  coins.  9   ^sf      .- H 

Of  Mayos,  two  very  singular  copper  medals.  ■    .  .  ^         i 

Of  NicEPHOROs  Antilakidos,  seven  small  square  coins.  «t        •   «  -.  1 

Of  Ausios,  one  square  ditto.  ,  .'.*&• 

Of  Azos,  one  large  and  11  small  silver  coins  ;  also  66  ^e  copper  oeias  ef  tfte 
same  prince,  with  seven  distinct  devices,  none  having  the  Sovereiga'^  htadt*^^ 
generalij  exhibiting  the  figures  of  animals.  .  <h.\  s 

Of  Eos  ?  (the  name  only  well  defined  on  a  few),  22  copper  coins.  « -  s 

Of  Kadaphes  Choranos,  six  small  copper  pieces.  ^-^m,      1^  *  t  '>«  1 

Of  Unad  PHERR08,  23  copper  coins.  --  :•       •n*'      "       '  '^' 

Of  Kadphises,  large  copper  18,  small  ditto  08  cpine.    «    .  f    j   »  *     ' 

Of  Kamerkos,  the  Kaja  and  Mithra  form,  copper*;  .,   4^    •  .  ,>»a  ,4^,  •     luM 
t>itto,  a  elephant,  ..  ..  ..  ,.     <^     M  - '^  •; 

Ditto,  the  sitting  figure,  leg  up,  ...  ,  . .  »j  ^  .92.    .,j^ 

Ditto,  the  running  figure,  ..  •«  .  ,«r  ^    ^-   ^  ". 

^  €h)ld  coins  of  the  i?ao  Nano  Rao  group,  •  ^        .^   .-  -  *«!  •  .)0        •    ^ 

of  the  Kanouj  group,  ..  ^.,  ^  m*       *         .    • 

'  ^^Onc  silver  coin  of  the  Behut  type.  1 

Besides  Arsacian,  Sassanian,  Cufic,  and  modern  Persian  coin^  aad  r  mnriier 
V>f  decayed  and  illegible  coins.  *c  :• '« 

PhyHcaJ.  .-cvpj 

Read  a  letter  from  Lieut.  W.  £.  Bakbr,  Enginflere,  forwavdiii|^  •  idLiSwc 

ing  of  the  fossil  elephant's  tooth  presented  to  him  by  the  Nahnft  Ra^i  ii 

>vlio6e  country  it  was  found,  as  mentioned  in  CapUuA  CjJonM^* 

%i  the  last  meeting.  • 

[This  will  be  published  in  our  next  nnmfaen]    *   ■  ' 
On  the  subject  of  fossil  discoveries,  the  following  repatt  of  fbrt&ei'  "pt^i 
gress  from  Captain  Cavtiay,  dated  23d  Novemkper^  was  resd  "ivitli  nracV 
interest : —  '*" 

*'  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Dr.  Faloonsr'o  Idea  of  the  Ibseil  reknafns  (JTfhe'&n^. 
class  of  animalsi  existing  ia  the  lower  range  of  mountains,  has  at  lengtSi'  heeh  mpst 
satisfactorily  realized  1 1    Lieut.  Baker  in  a  late  visit  to  a  pads  near  th^  Jumna, 
9pposite  the  villsge  of  Rayawalla  on  the  weit  bank  of  the  river,  fouAil  a  fragment' 
of  what  appeared  to  me  the  leg  bone  of  an  elephant,  bnt  the  specimen  Was  sntalT 
and  much  worn  by  weather.     I  crossed  the  river   some  days  afterwscrds,  and  in 
company  withLieuts.  Baker  and  DnRANi>,too1c  a  careful  examination  of  the  ravine 
and  slip  near  which  the  fragment  had  been  found.     We  brought  away  with  us  a 
number  of.  fossil  bones,  two  of  whioh  were  beautifully  perfect ;  one  of  a  leg  bone 
of  an  elephant,  fnd  the  other  of  some  large  animal,  perhaps  a  camel.     I  write, 
however,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  any  claesification,  having  no  books  of  reference, 
and  havipg  been  disappointed  in  my  endeavours  t)o  obtain  Cvttrr's  Oeeemeaf  ^IJ^- 
nle9.    These  fossils  are  found  in  the  upper  sandstone  strata,  tn  the  stratum  ippi- 
rently  superior  to  all  the  others,  inclined  at  the  angle  which  is  nailal^i  thes^' 
hills,  viz.  from  20  to  359  to  the  horizon,    .Since  my  retnm^to  tiiia  plsce,  I'beA^ 
frdm  Lt.  Baker,  that  a  party  of  work  people  seat  kv  himtotbtf  'AmbiMBa  ktit 
Tetrahindi  passes,  opposite  Rayawalla^  has  re^a»«d*J»d0n  icilh  Mmtte  IbeAb*^ 


*.' ' 
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I  mvft  dM  tell  yon  tint  in  the  fame  pass,  yix,  the  Ambwana,  in  which  the  first 
large  foeeil  was  foaad,  Lieut.  Bakbr  diaeovered  some  thin  strata  of  blue  clay  or 
narle  AiU  of  freth  water  shells,  amongst  which  I  recognise  a  Tsriety  of  Helix, 
Flanorbiay  and  an  nniralTe  ;  the  shells  are  in  texture  and  appearance  similar  to 
those  foand  in  the  kankars  of  the  plains,  but  very  fragile  and  much  broken. 
There  appear  to  be  two  strata,  each  of  about  12  inches  thick,  separated  by  the 
•aadstone  rock.  The  upper  stratum  has  a  superincumbent  mass  of  sandstone  of 
from  60  to  80  feet  thick,  the  inclination  may  be  about  35^  to  the  horizon.  la 
*  these  interesting  discoveries  now  going  on,  we  have  already  got  possession  (I  im- 
agine) of  ikr$$  distinct  fossil  deposits,  and  in  all  probability  three  as  distinct 
»ru« 

The  1st  or  lowest  being  that  with  the  lignite ;  consisting  of  a  clay  conglomerate 
or  eoarse  marls,  full  of  remains  highly  impregnated  with  hydrate  of  iron,  the 
leading  ones  being  Saurian  and  Chelonian,  but  abounding  in  bones  and  teeth  of 
Mammalia,  ilshes  teeth  and  Tcrtebra,  and  some  few  shells ;  but  the  latter  TOry  im- 
perfect end  much  broken,  probably  fresh  water  from  their  thinness. 

2nd.— The  blue  marie  or  clay  filled  with  the  fresh  water  shells  above-mentioned. 

3rd.— ^he  vpper  or  grand  deposit  of  the  remains  of  the  larger  Mammalia  now 
found  bf  Lieut.  Baker,  their  remains  being  perfectly  fossilized,  and  existing  in 
ftbundanoa  in  the  superior  strata  of  sandstone  ;  the  general  inclination  of  all  thesa 
strata  rarying  from  20  to  35o  to  the  horizon. 

**  Not.  25th.  The  parties  detached  to  Sumrota  near  thePinjoreValley,  and  another 
spot  near  Nahnn,  have  brought  back  a  great  number  of  fossils,  remains  of  the  larger 
mammalia.  We  await  your  answer  to  decide  on  measures  for  providing  the  Society 
srith  specimens,  unless  there  be  objection  to  separating  a  collection,  which  will 
nndonbtedly  be  of  the  most  extensive  description  ;  for  by  keeping  them  together, 
thare  wiU  be  a  greater  chance  of  a  final  classification.  Ignorant  as  I  am  in  fossil 
osteology,  I  cannot  even  propose  the  animals  to  which  our  enormous  bones  be« 
long :  the  teeth  alone  prove  some  of  them  to  be  elephants*.  My  friend  Lt.  Bakxe 
lias  sent  yon  a  drawing  of  the  tooth  given  to  him  by  the  Nahun  KAjA.  —I  have  now 
•  similar  one  brought  from  Sumrota — and  what  is  rather  provoking,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  head,  or  as  theChaprassi  terms  it  a  '  Deo  ia  Sir,*  which  was  found, 
was  eanied  oil  by  a  hill  man  of  the  party,  who  absconded,  and  bore  off  the 
head  in  triumph  t6  the  Nahun  Raj<.  This  head  has  been  applied  for ;  but  as  it  is 
called  a  Deo  km  Sir,  the  IUj&  may  perhaps  not  be  inclined  to  give  it  up. — There 
is  no  doubt  of  our  finding  many  more,  as  the  fossils  are  in  abundance  :  all  those 
as  yet  found  are  Westward  of  the  Jumna. — I  have  one  party  in  the  Sewilik  line, 
eastward  of  that  river,  on  the  search,  and  when  the  jungle  gets  burned  a  month 
hence,  will  have  other  parties  in  all  directions. 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Bakbr,  mentioning  three  other  placea 
where  these  huge  fossil  bones  have  been  found  ;  in  fact,  proving  that  from  the 
jnmna'to  the  Pinjore  Valley,  these  mountains  abound  in  them. — I  hope  ere  lon^ 
to  report  on  the  SewAliks,  or  the  line  between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges." 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Nbwbold  transmitted  a  Memoir  on  the  Naning  territory  lit 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  drawn  up  from  memoranda  made  during  a  aix  month* 
r^dence  in  its  jungles,  in  1839.  The  author  proposes  also  to  favor  the 
Society  with  his  notes  made  on  various  occasions  of  visits  to  the  indepen* 
dent  chiefs  of  the  interior  of  Malacca,  till  lately  feudatory  to  the  decayed 
Jfaby  MDpire  c£  Menaageobowe  in  Sumatra. 
3  Q 
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Rend  a  letter  from  Sergeant  Dban,  stating  that  he  liad  da^>afeched  for 
the  Sodety,  a  further  assortment  of  the  Jumna  fossil  bones,  and  pronrising 
a  series  of  specimens  of  the  Volcanic  minerals  fh>m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Samurlake. 

Specimens  of  the  land  shells  of  Chili  were  presented  by  M.  IhrnAivo. 

Two  bottles  of  water  from  the  hot  springs  in  the  Mahadeo  hills^  and  a 
fragment  of  stalactite  (at  first  supposed  to  have  been  fossil  wood)  from  the 
cave  of  the  same  name,  were  received  from  Dr.  G.  G.  Spilsburv. 


VIII, — Miscellanetus, 
1. -^Influence  (if  Colour  on  the  Absorption  and  Exhalation  t^f  Odoroia  Prineiplef, 

The  PhUotophieal  TVawaetionif  for  1833,  contains  an  account  of  Dr.  Starjc's 
very  curious  experiments  on  this  novel  subject.  He  had  observed  that  when  wearim^a 
dark  coloured  dress  he  always  brought  away  from  the  dissecting  room  aa  intolcrabls 
smell,  which  was  never  remarked  to  the  same  extent  in  Ught-oolonrsd  clothes. 
This  circumstance  led  him  to  examine  the  subject  much  after  the  simple  and  cne« 
cessful  plan  of  Doctor  Wsll's  experiments  on  dew  and  radiation :  aed  indeed  the 
results  follow  precisely  in  the  same  order,  and  shew  an  analogy  between  light,  heat, 
and  odour,  in  their  reception  and  discharge  by  coloured  substances,  which  maj 
hereafter  furnish  an  argument  for  the  materialit  j  of  the  two  former. 

Equal  weights  of  black,  blue,  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white  wool,  eotton,  and 
silk  were  severally  and  collectively  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  "w^ff^Hda,  or  of 
camphor,  and  were  invariably  found  to  the  sense  impregnated  withodour  in  theorder 
set  down :  as  however  no  perceptible  gain  of  weight  was  aoquirod,  it  was  desirable 
to  devise  some  means  of  confirming  the  evidence  of  smell. 

For  this  purpose,  a  vessel  of  tin  was  prepared,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  the 
several  substances  were  freely  suspended,  while  camphor  was  gently  heated  and 
volatilized  from  an  iron  plate  below.  Pieces  of  card  of  the  same  weight  and  sixe,  aad 
painted  of  the  colours  mentioned,  were  also  employed,  and  the  reaulta  were  vcfj 
uniform ;  thus,  the  gain  of  weight  in  several  experiments  was  as  foUows,  on  aa 
original  weight  of  10  grains. 

Exp.  3.       Exp.  4.        Exp.  5. 

gr.       1.0  gr.        0.  9gr. 

0.8 

1.  0  0.  9  

0.  9  0.  7  0.  4 

0.  5  0.  5  0.  3 

0.  02         0.  4  0.  1 

In  all  these  experiments  the  black  attracted  most,  the  blue  next ;  then  folknved 
the  red  and  green  ;  and  after  these  the  yellow  and  white.  Dr»  Stass:  next  direct- 
ed his  attention  to  the  comparative  attraction  of  animal  and  vegetable  sabstaaoesy 
the  results  of  which  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 

Exp.  1.  Exp.  2.  Exp.  3.  Exp.  4. 
Stlk  gained  3,5  gr.  Ir^  gr.  0,2  gr.  If9gr. 
Wool              2,4                0,5             0,1  1,5 

Cotton            2,2                0,4              0,05  1,0 

Card  —  ^-^  0,4 


Exp.  1. 

Exp.  2. 

Black  gained 

0.  3  gr. 

1.  2  gr. 

Dark  blue 

1.2 

Red 

0.2 

1.0 

Green 

0.25 

1.0 

Brown 

YeUow 

White 

0;     1 

0.  7 
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«iefc7  lodfl  -mAnthmrtr  teftarked,  lliat  siUb  dressefl  imbiVe  »  powcrfW. ocldlurr  from 
^kich  cottoa  «Aet  are  e^mpirativelf  free :— wooIIcb  cloth  appears  to  b«  iiiter«M». 
'tiiale«.<7%0  iDttooaity  ol  tUeAoieU  however  roust  evidently  depend  on  the  celerity  with 
which  adonrs  are  givm  out,  not  imbibed  :  to  this  third  point  therefore  the  author 
gave  bis  Jaat  attention,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  radiation,  if  it  may 
/>e  so  terosed,  of  odours  obeyed  exactly  the  same  law  as  its  absorption.  Thus, 
the  sets  pf  cards,  after  having  beer  exposed  as  above  to  the  vapour  of  cam- 
phor and  weighed,  were  left  in  an  open  apartment  for  24  hours ;  the  losses  sustain- 
ed were  in  the  following  ratio* 


Exp.  1. 

Experiment 

2. 

Black  lost 

1,0 

• 

Park-blue 

1,0 

9 

0,9 

"si 

0,03 

-SI 

0,87 

Dark -brown 

0,9 

0,8 

ts 

0,1. 

"l! 

0,70 

Orange  red 

0,8 

0,6 

a 

0,2. 

s«^ 

i^,40 

y«^k>w 

0,5 

i? 

0,1, 

l*«i 

0,40 

White 

0,5.. 

0,4 

i5 

0,3. 

foi 

0,10 

- '  The  practical  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  this  valuable  train  of  observations 
are  numerous.    The  use  of  airing  clothes  and  linen  : — the  advantages  of  wearing 
light-coloured  and  especially  white  dresses  i  i  all  countries  where  contagion  is  rife ; 
<->the  danger  of  close  assemblies  of  sombre  costumes ;  such  as  courts  of  justice,  fu- 
aevals,  &c.:  — ^tke  advantages  of  white-washing  walls  ;  are  all  too  palpable  to   need 
comment.     Dr.  Stark  gives  instances  of  the  baneful  effect  of  black  dress  in    ab- 
sorbing the  hurtful  emanations  of  fever  patients  in  a  public  hospital :  and  he   cites 
the  sessions  of  Oxford  in  1577,  where  the  smell  of  the  jail  imbibed  from  the  numer- 
ous prisoners  eansed  the  death  of  the  judges  and  several  of  the  black-robed  coun- 
irellors.    At  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1750,  four  judges,  three  or  four  counsel,  the  under 
sheriff,  several  of  the  jury,  in  all  forty  persons  were  attacked  and  died  of  jail^  fever, 
imbibed  in  a  similar  way.     May  it  not  be  from  an  experience  of  the  unfitness  of 
dark  dresses  for  hot  climates  that  they  are  so  seldom  seen  among  the  natives,  and 
may  not  their  healthiness  and  freedom  from  plague  be  attributable  in  part  to  this 
tense,  a9  well  as  to  the  cleanliness  wisely  prescribed  by  their  lawgivers  ?  Certainly  it 
Would  beUgbly  agreeable  to  the  temperament  of  Europeans  in  this  country  were  some 
wholesome  regulation  promulgated,  dispensing  with  sable  habiliments  under  all  cir- 
cumstances.    The  offensive  odour  they  exhale^  as  well  as  imbibe — the  impossibili- 
ty of  washing  them— *their  imparting  a  stain  to  other  clothes,  and  to  the  body,  when 
|n  a  state  of  moisture^  render  them  disagreeable  alike  to  the  spectator  and  to  the  wear- 
er.   The  disciples  of  Hygeia  in  this  country  have  long  since  lain  aside  their  Europe- 
an livery,  and  there  eeems  na  reason  why  thfl  other  twain  of  the  *'   three  black'  sisj. 
ters,  law,  physic,  knd  divinity,"  should  not  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  thefr 
▼otaries  of  the  cloth  lind  of  the  gownj  whose  occupations  peculiarly  expose  i^ein  to 
the  pernicious  influences  of  bad  air  and  crowded  assemblies. 
^  -  ^tf^OhkimeMetJUfdqfnuiiinff  Gongs  and  Ci^aU,      ,  ,  . -r\,f 

~   [Exacted  f AAA  the  Chlneae  Encyclopedaa  called  Tian^ion^kai-we,  by  Sta;ni8l  a  a 
jfetrt^.  AnnaleSH^  Chi«ie»  Nov.  1833.]  ,     ,  |'  "    '  ',,'  ^ 

*  Copper,  for  musical  instruments,  must  be  aUoyed  with  pure  moui^tai^  ,tin,  per- 
fectly  devoid  of  lead.  The  prop»ltion  for  gongs*  {hj  is  eight  lbs.,  o^  copper  and  two 

•  The  French  word  is  tam*Um^  but  in  India  we  understand  by  that  fj^rje^n;;^ 
native  drum. — En.  i    •  l^-"/ 
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Ibfl.  pf  tiq.    For  small  bolU  and  cymbaU*  the  two  meti^  most  Im  ynxtt  tibta  te 

The  gong  must  not  be  cast  of  the  necessary  form,  and  afterwards  forged  oaider 
the  h&mmer :  but  first  a  thick  diic  must  be  cast,  then  cut  round  and  forged.  If 
large,  the  instrument  most  be  laid  on  the  ground,  and  four  or  fivo  workmen  em- 
f  leyed  to  kanMser  it.  By  degrees  it  sjpreads  and  rises  on  the  edges,  when  it  bo- 
"gins  to  ^ve  out  sounds  like  those  of  a  musical  cord  firom  the  pointa  struck  by  the 
cold  hammers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plate  a  boss  or  knob  is  left,  on  which  the  blow  is  to  be 
given  :— two  sorts'  of  sound  are  recognised,  the  male  and  female,  depending  on  tibe 
form  and  projection  of  the  boss. 

On  doubling  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  the  instrument  gives  out  a  grave  tone.' 

To  this  unsatisfaotory  eitraot  M.  Daecst  has  appended  a  note,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  purport. 

;  The  analysis  of  seven  tam-immukd  22  Chinese  cymbals  confirmed  the  compoeidon 
stated  of  80  copper  +  20  tin*  :  it  contains  no  bismnih.  This  oompownd  naetal  is  well 
known  to  be  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  far  from  submitting  to  the  hammer  after  be- 
ing cast  it  would  hardly  bear  the  blow  of  a  striker.  Moreover  it  is  aaore  brittle  when 
keated,  andmay  then  be  pulverised.  This  alloy  is  also  dense,  the  firacture  a  Anegrain 
like  bell-metal,  whereas  the  gongs  and  cymbals  are  of  less  speeific  gravity,  a  fi- 
brous structure,  and  a  colour  similar  to  that  of  an  alloy  of  90  C.  <^  10  T,  or  gun 
metal :  they  may  be  hammered  out  and  bent  with  ease. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  seeret  in  the  fabrieatioA  cf  these 
instruments,  and  this  M.  Darckt  supposes  to  be  the  mode  of  tempering.  Im 
fact  he  finds  that  the  alloy  in  question  raised  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  then  plunged 
into  cold  water,  assumes  all  the  properties  of  the  tam>tam  and  cymbal  metal  :— 
This  skilful  chemist  has  constructed  more  than  60  pair  of  cymbals  tkus»  and 
always  found  the  simple  expedient  successful.  The  Chinese  aooonal  it  efttirelj 
silent  as  to  any  such  treatment  of  the  alloy.  '' 

After  tempering,  however,  the  alloy  is  still  much  too  brittle  to  be  worked, under 
the  hammer : — the  Chinese  workmen  must  therefore  have  deceived  the  amlhorof 
the  article  ;  and  the  translator  is  also  at  fault  in  supposing  that  it  is  more  easily 
forged  hot. 

The  method  followed  in  China  is  thus  conjectured  by  M.  Darcst  :  An  exaaDi  mo- 
del of  the  instrument  required  in  lead  or  pewter  is  first  madet,  over  which  a  monld 
of  sand  or  clay  is  made.  The  alloy  is  fused,  cast  into  an  ingot,  remehed  and  eail 
Into  the  roouldt* 

The  cast  is  then  dressed  (^barb^e)  and  tempered  like  steel.  The  tono  may  be 
tegulated  by  the  high  or  or  lower  temper  given,  or  by  gentle  blows  over  the  sariaos 
to  shape  and  finish  it.  France  now  rivals  China  in  the  exoellenoe  of  her  eymiMlB 
and  tam-ianu. 

>    *Tik<fl  Is  also  the  composition  of  the  Japanese  mirrors.  See  Journal  As.  Soe.  vsL  L 

p.  343.— Ep. 

^   t  I'hi^is  a  very  common  practice  in  India. — ^En« 

X  Probably  the  Indian  mode  of  attaching  the  mould  to  tbe  top  of  the  cmcihleis  M- 
lowed,  as  by  this  means  it  is  warmed  and  receives  the  metal  f^^ely. — En. 
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J^,M£CfitdB>gui  of  Bfrd^  (sytiematietdly  orrangedj  of  the  Roioriat,  OraUatoridl,  and 
Nataiorial  Ordert,  obterved  in  the  Dukhum  by  Lieut, -Colonel  W.  H.  Syxkb,  Bomba§f 

rASMf^^'  ^^  ^"  ^'  ^  ^''  ^''  ^^• 

[Coatinued  from  p.  643.] 

'^  '        '  Order  III.    RASORES, ///. 

-.x:\'  Jt    'pam;  Cohunbida,  Leftch.-^Genufl  PHlinmSf  Swains. 

138. .  PtUiWO VI78  £i«Fii IN STONi I .  PHL  tupth  fiueO'bfwmeua  ;  eorpore  infrhf  eapite, 
coloque  cinereis ;  cerviee  nigrOf  plumis  ad  apices  guttd  albd  notaiis  ;  interscapuUo 
rvbineo;Collopeetoreque8maragdinOfUropygiocinereOfnitentibus;remigum2d€e, 
3ti4Bt  ^tee  et  5/<e  pogoniia  extemis  excavatis. 

«.         irtd«s  •chraceo-flavae.  Xiongttado  corporit  10.3  unc,  ea/udm  5.5. 

This  very  fine  bird,  forming  a  link  between  the  Pigeons  proper  and  VinagOf  has 

^  >  quite  the  ti^re  and  air  of  PtUinopus  porphyreus,  figured  in  Stephens,  vol.  14. 
(Columba  porphyrea,  Reinw.,  Tbmm.,  PI.  Col.  106  ;)  but  is  much  larger  :  it  is 
a  rare  bird  in  Dakhun,  and  met  with  only  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghaats. 
Kbt  gregarious.  Stony  fruit  found  In  the  stomach.  Sexes  alike.  Flight  very 
CBpid.    Tbe  lateral  skia  of  the  toes  is  very  mueh  developed. 

Genus  ColumJba^  Auct.    Pigeon. 

139.  CoLnifBA  Mbena.  Col,  capHe,  eollojinterseapulio,  gasiraoque  saturate  vinaeeis, 

pintre  d^uii^t^g  eriuo,  caHdaq«etegminibus  inferioribiu  apiceque  albis  ;  tergo  uro» 
pygioqi$e  mrdoaimeeit  s  tegminibus  eaudm  superioribus  ad  apices  vinaeeis ;  sceqmlarUniB 
alarumque  tegminibus  nigris,  easianso  lati  marginatis;  remigibtts  eaaddque  fuseo* 
brunneiSf  UHs  eastaneo  marginatis  ;  tegminibus  alarum  inferioribus  cinereis ;  collo 
mifinqtte  nigra  maeulaiOf  plumis  easnUeseenti^albido  ad  apices  marginatis. 

Fcem.  Crisso  dUuti  vinaeeo ;  tegminibus  eaudm  u{ferioribus  paUid^  einersis  ;  rs^ri' 
cibus  4  iniermedUs  albo  haud  terminatis. 

hides  anrantiaese.  Rostrum  pedesqiie  flavescentes.  Longitudo  corporis  8  une. 
eauda  6.3. 

Broum  and  Chestnut  Dove.    Hhulgah  of  the  Mahrattas. 

This  species  might  be  mistaken  for  the  European  Col.  Turtur,  bat  on  comparison, 
Is  ioutid  to  differ  in  the  whole  head,  neck,  shoulders,  breast,  and  belly,  being 
richer  vinaceous ;  in  the  back  and  rump  being  ash,  and  vent  and  under  tail- 
coverts  in  the  female  light  cinereous ;  in  the  four  upper  tail-feathers  in  the 
female  bcang  red  brown  without  white  tips  ;  in  the  upper  tail-coverts  being  tip- 
ped ^h  fidnt  chestnut;  in  the  forehead  and  chin  not  being  dull  white  ;  ia 
orange  irides  instead  of  yellow ;  and  finally  in  its  greater  size.  Gregarious. 
Found  only  in  the  woods  of  the  Ghauts.  Webs  of  and  and  3rd  quills  narrowed 
IS  la  the  Ptihwopus. 

140.  Columba  tigrina,  Temm.,  Pig.  PI.  43.    Swat  Turtle. 

M.  Temminck*s  figure  does  not  sufildently  develope  the  dove-coloured  or  ochrey 

^    '     tips  to  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  wing-coverts,  and  the  tips  of  the  centre 

?         feathers  of  the  tail  are  eolottred  reddish  instead  of  being  white.    A  remarkable 

feature  in  this  bird  is  unnoticed  in  the  description  of  it,  namely,  the  elongated 

""'         and  subulated  tail ;  unlike  the  last  or  most  other  species  of  Dove,  instead  of 

widening  towards  the  tip,  it  is  widest  at  the  base  when  closed,  and  gradually 

narrows  to  the  extremity ;  in  fact,  each  feather  is  subulate.    Mdes  lake  colour 

or  pinkish  red.     Sexes  exactlv  alike.    Found  on  the  skirts  of  the  woods  in  the 

Ghauts.    Length,  inclusive  or  tail,  13  inches  :   tail,  5  inches. 

14 J.  Columba  humiKs,  Temm.,  PI.  Col.  368  et  359.     Colutnbe  terrestre, 

M.  Temminck  says  that  this  bird  "  vit  habituellement  k  terre,"  but  from  long 
observation.  Colonel  Stkes  can  testify  that  this  supposed  habit  is  no  more 
charaeteristic  of  this  species  than  of  any  other  Dove  in  his  possession.    Grega* 
rious.   Not  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  but  affecting  mango-tree  groves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cultivation.    Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  9.4  inches;  tail  3.4. 
Tfedl,  as  in  the  last  species,  narrower  at  the  extremity  than  at  the  base  when 
closed. 
143.  Columba  risoriaf  Linn.  La  Tourterelle  d    colUer  du  SMgal,  Buff.  Ois.  3,  560 
and  553.  pi.  36.     PI.  Enl.  161  &  344.     Le  Vail.,  Ois,  d*Afr.  6.  pi.  368. 
length,  inclusive  of  tail,  13.5  inches  :  tail  5  inches.    Gregarious,  and  common  in 
the  open  country.  Sexes  alike.  In  spite  of  the  proverbiid  gentleness  of  the  Dove, 
Colonel  Stkes  has  seen  these  birds  fiehting  with  the  most  inveterate  hostility'; 
seizing  each  other  by  the  bill,  and  rolhng  upon  the  g^und  together.  Outer  webs 
of  3nd,  3rd,  and  4th  quillfeathers  hollowed. 
148.  Columba  CambayensiSf  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  3.  sp.  66.    Temm.,  Pig- pl*  45. 

Colonel  Sykes's  bird  is  identical  with  the  species  figured  in M.Temminck'b plate, 
but  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  Col.  Cambayensis  of  Shaw, 
vol.  ii.  p.  79*    This  species  is  distinguished  firom  all  other  Doves  with  which 
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Colonel  Sykes  haa  met^  hy  the  sqaftivred  spoitfl  tm  the  black  patches  on  the  side 
of  the  neck.     Sexes  alike.    Frequents  gardens  and  stable-yards.     Length   In* 
'  elusive  of  tail,  11.8  inches  :  tail  5.5  inches. 

144.  Columba  (Enas^  Linn.     Stock  Pigeon,    JPanca  of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  most  common  bird  in  the  Dukhun,  congregating  \xi  flocks  of  scores,  and  a 
constant  inhabitant  of  every  old  dilapidated  building.  Colonel  STvmt'  saw  Ch« 
same  species  on  board  ship  on  the  voyage  to  England, * bnra|^htfron  Chiam. 
Irides,  orange.  Sexes  alike.  Length,  indusxve  of  tail,  14.3  inches  t  tail  4.3 
inches. 

The  Dnkhun  bird  differs  from  the  European  species  In  the  bill  being  black  instead 
of  pale  red,  in  the  utter  \rant  of  white  or  black  in  the  quills,  the  want  of  white 
in  the  tail-feathers,  and  in  the  legs  being  brown  instead  of  Uack.  As  these 
differences  are  permanent,  they  might  justify  a  spedfic  name  being-  appUad  to  the 
Dukhun  Pigeon. 

Fam.  Phwdanidaf  Vigors. — Oenus  MeleagriSf  linn.     Turkey, 

145.  Meleagris  GaHopavOy  Linn. 

The  Turkey  is  met  with  only  in  the  domestic  state ;  it  is  reared  in  great  nwnbert 
by  the  Portuguese, 

Genus  Ptwo,  Auct. 

146.  Pavo  cristatuSf  Linn.    Pea-fowL    Mohr  of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  wild  Pea-fowl  is  abundant  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts :  it  is  readily  do- 
mesticated, and  many  Hindoo  temples  in  the  Dokhnn  have  considerahle  llocks 
of  them.  On  a  comparison  with  the  bird  as  domesticated  in  Europe,  tiie  latter  is 
found,  both  male  and  female,  to  be  absolutely  identical  with  the  wild  bird  of 
India.    Irides^  intense  red  brown. 

Genus  GalluSf  Briss. 

147.  Gallui  gigantettSy  Temm.,  Gall,  Ind.  633. 

Known  by  the  name  of  the  Kvlm  Cock  by  Europeans  in  India.  Met  with  only  as 
a  domestic  bird ;  and  Colonel  Sykes  has  reason  to  believe  tiiat  it  is  mat  &  native 
of  India,  but  has  been  introduced  by  the  Mussulmans  from  Sumatra  or  Java. 
The  tm  of  the  real  game  bird  should  be  whitish,  or  straw-yellow.  Colonel 
Sykes  landed  two  cocks  and  a  hen  In  England  in  June,  1831 :  they  bore  the  win- 
ter well.  The  hen  laid  freely,  and  has  reared  two  broods  of  chidcens.  The  cock 
has  not  the  shrill  clear  pipe  of  the  domestic  bird,  and  his  scale  of  notes  appears 
'  more  limited.  A  cock  in  the  possession  of  Colond  Stxbs  stood  26  inches  high 
to  the  crow^n  of  the  head,  but  they  attain  a  greater  height.  Length  from  the 
tip  of  the  bill  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  23  inches.  Hen,  one  third  smaller  than 
the  male.  Shaw  very  justly  describes  the  habit  of  the  cock,  of  resting,  when 
tired,  on  the  first  joint  of  the  leg. 

148.  Gallta  Sonneratii,  Temm.  Gall.   Ind.  659.  Jungle  Cock,    iZoAn  Komrak  of  the 

Mahrattas. 

Very  abundant  in  the  woods  of  the  western  Ghauts,  where  there  are  either  two 
species  or  two  very  strongly  marked  varieties.  In  the  valleys  at  20Q0  feet  nbove 
the  sea,  SonneraVs  spedes  is  found,  slender,  standing  high  on  the  legs,  and 
with  the  yellow  cartilaginous  spots  on  the  feathers  even  in  the  female.  In  the 
belts  of  wood  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is 
a  short-legged  variety ;  the  male  has  a  g^i^at  deal  of  red  in  his  plumage,  which 
SonneraVs  has  not ;  the  female  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour^  and  is  without  car- 
tilaginous  spots  at  all :  in  fact,  the  female  of  this  vaiiety  is  the  GalL  SiaAlejpn 
of  Mr.  Ghay^s  '  Illustrations.*  Eggs  exactly  like  those  of  the  domestic  fowl  ia 
form  and  coIouti  but  less  in  size.  The  wild  hen  woifld  appear  to  sit  on  a-much 
smaller  number  of  eggs  than  the  domestic,  as  Colonel  Stkes  shot  a  hen  upon  her 
nest  in  which  were  only  three  eggs,  and  the  process  of  incubation  had  evidently 
commenced  some  days.  In  the  craw  and  stomach  of  many  birds  nothing  what- 
ever was  found,  .excepting  the  seeds  of  a  stone-like  hardness  called  J^^s  (eert 
(Coix  barbata,)  Irides,  brovmish  deep  orange.  The  crow  or  call  of  this  spades 
is  like  that  of  the  Bmitam  Cock, 
M9<  Gallus  domestieut,  Ray.    Phoiiauus  Gallus  eritMm,  Linn.  .^ 

The  domestic  foiot  is  so  abundant  in  the  Dukhun,  that  in  parts  of  the  country  not 
much  frequented  by  Europeans,  Colond  Sykbs  has  bought  from  eight  to  t^ve 
f nil -grown  fowls  for  two  shillings.  Many  of  the  hens,  particularly  or  the  vjDSira 
in  the  Ghauts,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wild  bird;  exceptinjgOliiy 
in  the  want  of  the  cartilaginous  spot  on  the  wiajp-coverts. 

150.  GatlM  MoriOf  Temm.,  Gall.  Ind.  660.    Briss.,  Om.  I.  17^,  ' 

'  This  supposed  spedes  very  frequently  oocnrs  aoddentallyin  tbe  Dukho^.    iHfyjigh 
unsightly,  the  black  fowl  is  very  sweet  eating.         .    .   -..  .w^ '\-     -^  '        ♦     - 

151.  Gallus  erispus,  Temm.,  Gall.  Ind;  Ml.     Brisi.  Orn.  1.  173.  pL  17.    " 

Occttfs  acddentally  like  the  last  variety. 


1^34.]  Caif^hgue  of  Birds,  59f 

Geaos  NwmdOy  linn*    PuUad9, 
152.  Nwmda  MeUagrU,  Lina.     Ovinia  Foio2. 

Met  with  only  »n  the  domestic  state,  and  bred  almost  exclusively  by  European 
gentlemen.    Thrives  as  well  as  in  its  native  country. 

Ftan.  TetraoHida,  Leach.— Genus  Coturnix,  Cuv. 
163.  Coturnu  daetyUsomuu,  Temm.,  Gall.  Ind.  740.  Tetrao  Coturnix,  Linn.,  Syst. 
Nat.  1.  a78|  ao.  Z.oAaA  of  the  Mahrattas.  Large  Grey  Quail, 
Rare,  in  the  Dukhun,  and  found  only  In  pairs  in  tufts  of  grass  near  water-courses 
and  ponds.  Resembles  the  Quail  of  Europe  in  size  and  plumage  :  the  irides  are 
dusky  red  or  reddish  brown,  like  those  of  the  European  bird,  which  by  mistake 
are  described  in  Shaw  as  yeUow,  Female  a  little  larger  than  male  :  one  female 
measured  8  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  9  inches,  but  this  was  a  large  bird.  Peri- 
od  of  incubation  in  the  monsoon. 

154.  Coturmx  textilis,  Steph.,  11.  365.     Perdix  texHlis,  Temm.,  PI.  35.  PerdLt  Coro* 

mandelica,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  3.  654.  38.    Bluek  tpeckUd^breasied  QuaU. 
Jridet,  dusky  red.    Length  6.1  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  1.5  inch.  In  pairs  in  the 
moasoon ;  gregarious  the  rest  of  the  year.    Very  abundant  in  Jowaree  fields, 
(Andropogon  Sorghum. J 

155.  COTURNix   AiiGOGNDAH.     Cot.  suprh  rt^fescoUi-brunnea,  fascOs  angustis  dilute 

ferrugineis  notaia  ;  ti0-i  sordid^  alba,  fasciis  equidistantilnu  nigrit  i  /rtmte  men' 

toque  ferrugineis  i  etrigd  superciliari  ritfescenii^bidd. 
Foem.  FdscMt  magU  obteuriM, 

Irides  fusco-rubne.    Bjoatrum  nigrum.    Longitudo  corporis  5  a»c.,  caudaB  1.5. 
Always  gregarious ;  frequenting  only  rocky  places,  or  amidst  low  bushes.    The 

covey  rises  with  a  startling  whirl.    Flight  very  short.     Pugnacious,  and  used 

by  the  natives  for  combat. 

156.  CoTURKix  Pent  AH.     Cot.  suprh  saturate  brunnea ;  it\frit  rufescenti-albidd  nigra 

faseiata;  ventre  erissoque  atbido-ferrugineis ;  interseapullio  seapularibusque  nigra 
moBmUais,  piumarum  rkaehibus  dilute  Jiavis  ;  remigibus  brunneis  pallidb  ferrugineo 
maeuiatis;  strigd  supereihari  sordid^  albd;  mento  rufeseente. 

Foean.  Infr^  mfeseenSf  haud  faseiata ;  piumarum  rhachibus  albis. 

Irides  ochraoeo-bmnneK.  Hostrum  rufesoenti-bruaneum.  Pedes  flavesoentes. 
Longitudo  corporis  5.3  unc.,  catida  I.7« 

Has  the  habits  and  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  last  species,  but  is  found 
only  on  the  most  elevated  table-lands  and  slopes  of  the  mountains,  amidst  reeds 
and  grass.    Colonel  Stkbs's  specimens  were  shot  at  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 

157.  CoTURNix    BRTTHRORHTNCHA.     Cot.    suprh  soturotl    bnumea^  infra  dilute 

castanea,  nigra  (prefer  ventrem  mediumj  undequaque  mUtata  maeulataque,  scapu" 
Usrium  maeulis  maximiSj  pectoris  gtdtis  minimis;  scapuUarium  tegnUnumque  alarum 
superiorum  alba  faseiatarum  rhachibus  albiSf  crucem  efformantibtu ;  remigum  pom, 
gonUs    extemis  rufeseenti   faciatis    maeulatisque ;  fronte  nigra;  strigd  froniali 
vtrinque  suprh  ocnhtm  praduetd  gutdque  albis. 

Foem.  Fronte,  strigd  inde  ad  utrumque  lotus  ductd,  guldque  dilute  castanets. 
Irides  obscur^  flayo-ochraoec.    Rostrum  rubrum.    Longitudo  corporis  5  unc., 
eaudee  1.5. 

Colonel  Stkbs  has  found  this  very  handsome  bird  only  in  the  valley  of  Karleh, 
where  it  fk^uents  the  same  ground  as  the  black  Partridge  fPcrdix  picta).  Gre- 
garious and  abundant.  In  closing  his  notices  of  the  Quails,  Colonel  StYKES 
mention^  that  grass  seeds  constitute  their  principal  food. 

(3enus  Perdix,  Biss.  Partridge, 

158.  Perdix  pieta,  Jard.  &  Selby,  PI.  150. 

This  is  called  the  black  partridge  in  Dukhun,  by  Europeans.  It  affects  uncultivated 
tracts  in  the  country,  covered  with  tufts  cf  rank  grass  and  low  bushes,  where  it 
is  abundant.  Colonel  Stkbs  has  never  met  with  it  in  gardens.  The  call  of  the 
male  is  a  kind  of  broken  crow.  Sexes  exactly  alike.  Irides,  reddish  dark -brown. 
Length,  inclusive  of  tall,  10  inches :  tail  3*5  inches.    Does  not  roost  on  trees. 

Genus  FrancoUKus,  Steph.  Prancolin. 
169.  FrancoUnus  Ponticerianus,  Steph.  11.  321.  Perdix  Pontieeriana,  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  . 
2.  949.     18.    Temm.,  PI.  Col.  313.  Ferrugintnia  and  Grey  FraneoUn,    Teetur  of 
the  Mahrattas. 
Called  a  partridge  in  the  Dukhun,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds,  fre- 
quenting gardens  and  cultivated  lands.  Irides  intense  red  brown.  Length,  indusive 
of  taQ,  14  inches :  tail  3.6  inches.    Not  met  with  in  the  Ghauts,  unless  in  well 
cultivated  valleys,  and  not  at  all  on  the  mountains.   Roosts  on  trees ;  and  Colonel  • 
'  Stxbs  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  shot  them  on  trees  during  the  daytime  ; 
bat  this  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

{Ta  be  eontimud»] 
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No.  36.— December,  1834. 


I. — Same  Aeconmt  of  the  Territory  and  Inhabitanie  of  Naming,  in  the 
Malayan  Peninsula.  By  Lieut.  J.  T.  Nbwbold,  23rd  Regiment, 
Madras  Native  Infantry. 

Topography. — ^Naning  is  an  inlaDd  territory;  its  mean  length  north 
and  south,  about  forty  miles,  by  an  average  of  ten  in  breadth,  giving 
400  square  miles.  The  boundary  to  the  northward  was  never  cleatlv 
defined  till  the  9th  of  January,  1833,  when  Mr.  Wbstbrhout,  the 
Superintendent  of  Naning,  came  up  to  Sunjie  Seepoot,  a  village  near 
■  the  frontier,  to  meet  the  Rumbowe  chiefs,  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  respective  boundaries  of  the  two  territories. 

An  agreement  was  here  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  Raja  Muda, 
.  the  Panghulu  of  Rumbowe,  Maharaja  Lilah,  and  the  eight  Sukus« 
•  and  by  Mr.  Wbstbrhout  and  two  witnesses  on  the  part  of  Government. 
The  boundary  line  agreed  on,  commences  at  Qualla  Sunjie  Gernee, 
f  thence  to  Bukit  Bertram,  thence  to  Bukit  Jelatang  to  BukLt  Puttoos, 
i  thence  to  Jeerat  Gunjie,  Lubo  Talan,  Duson  Feringie,  Duson  Kapar, 
"  and  Ooloo  Songa,  to  Bukit  Puttoos*.  By  this  arrangement  a  spot 
L  fertile  in  tin,  and  a  small  access  of  territory,  have  been  gained  to  Go- 
l  vemment. 

•  The  bouadariefl  of  Naning  with  Johole  and  Malacca  have  been  fixed,  since 
the  writiag  of  this  memoir — ^with  the  former,  the  line  extends  from  Bakit  Pattoot 
ito  Bukit  Battang  Malacca,  and  terminates  at  Monnt  Ophir.    The  Malacca  line  • 
'  commences  at  Mount  Ophiri  and  thence  taking  a  south-westerly  direction,  passes  '. 
through  Rambotan  Gading,  Battle  Bakawat,  Bukit  Lansat,  Bukit  Badorie,  Bukit  \ 
i  Panchoor,  Pankalan  Sompit,  Qualla  Sungiepattye,  Campong  Kodia  Pacbo,  Pondo 
,  Sassam,  Pondo  Panjang,  Pondo  Battu,  Bukit  Kaya  Arang,   Bukit  Pembagian, 
Ramoun  Chino  Kechil,  and  Tebbing  Tingih.     From   Tabbing  Tingfh  to  Qualla 
Londoo,  th<r  Rumbowe  river  Is  the  boundary  between  Naning  and  Kuttboifft  to  * 
Qualla  Surgie  Gernee. 
3   H 


This  Une  with  piurt  of  Joliole  and  Moant  Ophir  fortns  tke  euteni 
and  northern  bomiduy ;  to  the  floathwazd,  Naniag  u  boanded  by  te- 
Malaoca  and  Assaban  territory ;  on  the  west  by  Malacca,  and  the  left 
branch  of  the  Liogie  or  Rumbowe  riTer. 

The  face  of  the  conntry  presenta  an  nndnlattng  extent,  intenpersed 
with  high  knolls  thickly  clothed  with  jungles  ;  the  hollows,  or  fttdier 
flats  between  these  undulations,  where  the  water  lodgea  in  tiie  niny 
season,  average  70  or  80  yards  in  width,  and  either  form  a  swamp  or 
paddy-ground,  according  to  the  industry  or  otherwise  of  the  nali?es 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  soil  on  the  high  grounds  is  red  and  gratelly  genendly ;  on  tiie 
flats,  soft  and  whitish.  Pipe-clay  is  found  in  some  parts,  as  also  a  lich 
black  soil. 

Naning  has  only  three  streams,  scarcely  to  be  called  rivors — Svngie 
Rumbowe,  Snngie  Malacca,  and  Sungie  Londoo ;  of  these,  the  Rum- 
bowe stream  is  much  the  largest.  It  enters  Naning  £rom  Rmabowe 
near  Qualla  Maraboo,  whence  it  makes  its  exit  into  the  Malacca  terri- 
tory,  a  little  below  the  place  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  Sun^ 
Loi.doo.  It  is  here  nearly  16  yards  broad,  and  passable  for  tro^  in 
dry  weather.     In  the  rains  it  is  not  fordable. 

Trees  thrown  across  here  and  there  constitute  the  only  bridges: 
boats  oome  up,  but  their  supply  is  precarious. 

This  and  the  Lingie  river  unite  below  Sempong,  a  tongue  of  land 
belonging  to  Rumbowe,  which  is  formed  by  the  division  of  the  two 
streams,  about  six  milee  below  the  north-western  extreouty  of  Naning, 
and  nearly  midway  between  it  and  the  sea,  where  it  empties  itself, 
dividing  the  Malacca  and  Salengore  territories  about  24  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Malacca.  Up  to  Sempong  its  mean  breadth  is  180 
fathoms :  soundings  at  the  mouth  (high-water  and  spring-tides)  seven 
and  eight  fathoms.  The  tide  barely  reaehes  to  the  Naning  tem« 
tory. 

Sungie  Londoo  is  a  small  stream  taking  its  rise  at  Ruklt  Ka3ru  Anng, 
or  the  Ebony  Hills  in  the  Malacca  territory.  It  entov  Naning  near 
Cahow,  taking  an  almost  northerly  course,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Rumbowe  river  below  Si  Maraboo. 

Sungie  Malacca  is  formed  of  two  branches,  taking  their  riee,  the  one 
in  the  hills  of  Rumbowe,  the  other  near  Battang  Malacca,  in  Naning  t 
they  unite  near  Sabang,  taking  a  westerly  direction,  and  qnitting  NaA* 
ing  near  Sungiepattye,  fall  into  the  sea  at  Malacca,  having  an  emboa* 
chure  of  about  1 6  yards  wide.  In  the  wet  season  it  is  navigable  for  prt>- 
visioB  and  baggage  boats  to  Chxng  ia  Malacca^  and  thence  by  Maiaytn 
canoes  (sampans)  to  Sabang  in  Naning.  ^    "" 
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/Tliroiiglu>tit  Nsning  it  is  fordable  in  drf  weatk^,  bat  not  in  the 
raiiur;   it  is  crossed  at  short  distances  by  the  usual  Malafi^ade  foot ' 
badges. 

Its  bed  is  generally  sand  and  grarel ;  the  banks  grassy  and  sandy  ;ia 
sotne  parts  steep.  Besides  these  streams,  there  are  many  small  rivnlets 
not  worthy  of  notice. 

The  native  roads  are  merely  foot-paths,  cut  and  deared  constantly  by 
the  Malays  as  they  pass  along  with  their  Parangs,  which  a  Malay  is 
seldom  or  never  without. 

There  are  vestiges  of  a  road  here  cut  by  Colonel  Farqvhar,  from 
Malacca  to  Sabang  in  Naning,  which  it  enters  near  Malacca  Sinda ; 
but  from  neglect  it  is  little  better  than  the  native  foot-paths. 

The  Malay  roads  run  over  the  bunds  of  the  paddy-fields,  which  fre- 
quently break  down,  leaving  a  deep  puddle,  over  which  they  throw  a 
bamboo  or  two  as  a  bridge ;  their  streams  and  rivulets  boast  of  nothing 
better  than  a  couple  of  trees  felled  carelessly  across  their  coarse,  with 
sometimes  a  slight  bamboo  as  a  hand-rail. 

These  paths  if  little  travelled  on  by  the  Malays  are  liable  to  seri- 
oi»  obstruction,  particularly  in  a  military  point  of  ^lew^  from  the 
numerous  forest  trees  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  foiling  through  the 
deeay  of  age. 

I  have  seen  in  a  remote  part  of  this  country,  the  path  as  efleotually 
barricaded  by  this  accidental  obstruction,  as  if  a  body  of  Malays  had 
beett  at  work  to  out  off  our  communications. 

A  military  road  of  comoHiaieatioa  between  Taboo  (the  wretched 
capital  of  Abdul  Stsb,  situated  nearly  on  the  frontier  of  Naning), 
was  opened  during  the  operations  in  18S2,  following  in  parts  the  old 
Malay  foot-path.  It  enters  Naning  at  Sung^epattye,  passes  through 
Alor  Gajah  (now  Fort  Sism ors,  our  chief  military  post),  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  of  Bukit  sa  Booseh  to  Taboo,  where  it  terminates 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  "  Kubur  Feringie,"  (the  ancient 
tomb  of  a  Portuguese  in  the  jungle,)  on  the  Rumbowe  frontier,  to  which 
territory  a  path  through  a  dense  forest  leads. 

The  Taboo  road  was  constructed  on  excellent  principles,  for  ^e 
service  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  a  thick  and  lofty  forest  has  beea 
cleaved  to  the  extent  of  from  70  to  100  paces  on  either  side,  preolud- 
iag  the  possibility  of  trees  ftdling  or  being  felled  across.  The  low  un« 
derwood  in^  the  intermediate  space  was  burnt  so  as  to  afford  the  lurk« 
iag  Malay  no  shelter.  Brushwood  and  branches  of  trees,  secured  on 
either  side,  by  strong  pilea,  and  layers  of  gravel  thrown  over  the 
whole»  enable  the  guns  and  provision  oarts  to  pass  with  ease  the 
anmeroua  Sawahs  and  marshes. 
3  B  2 
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From  the  Naning  road»  at  its  entrance  into  the  Naning  terhtoiy  A 
Sungiepattye,  branches  another  nearly  dae  yfest,  leading  to  Sangie 
fiaru,  a  cultivated  district,  distant  about  nine  miles.  This  has  beon 
constructed  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Another  road  to  Sabang, 
(one  of  the  most  populous  places  in  Naning,  and  a  military  post»  about 
four  miles  from  Alor  Gajah,)  branches  off  in  an  easterly  directs. 
From  Sabang  there  is  a  bullock  road  to  Taboong,  the  moat  easterlyof 
the  Naning  outposts,  eight  miles  distant  from  Sabang ;  also  a  bandy 
road  to  Taboo,  which  joins  the  road  from  Alor  G«jah,  shortly  sAir 
entering  the  Taboo  lines.  From  Sabang  are  also  roads  to  the  oatpost 
of  Qualla  E^na  and  Pellowe,  three  or  four  miles  distance  from  thence. 

Water  is  plentiful,  and  may  easily  be  got,  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  surface,  on  the  slope  of  the  rising  grounds.  It  is  often  of  an  aci- 
dulous mineral  taste,  but  is  not  accounted  unhealthy  by  Eoropeans. 

There  is  a  hot  sulphureous  mineral  spring  near  Sabang,  the  water 
of  which  is  esteemed  by  the  Malaya  as  very  beneficial  in  cdtaneoaa 
diseases.  I  have  rarely  passed  without  seeing  some  diseased  natiTe 
laving  his  contaminated  person  in  the  steaming  liquid.  There  is  dbo 
a  hot-spring  in  the  jungle  near  Taboo :  the  natives  aay  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  this  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Sabang  spring.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  that  a  volcano  has  ever  existed  in  Namog; 
nor  are  there  any  volcanic  remains  visible. 

A  small  portion  of  gold  is,  I  understand,  to  be  found  in  Naning* 
and  tin  in  considerable  quantities ;  but  it  wants  a  more  indastriooa  sad 
energetic  population  to  turn  these  advantages  to  aooount.  Mr.  Wa- 
TBRHOUT,  Superintendent  of  Naning,  has  established  a  tin  mine  at 
Londie,  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Taboo ;  of  the  produce  of 
which  and  the  ore  I  possess  very  favorable  specimens.  The  chwcoal 
used  by  the  Malays  for  roasting  and  smelting  the  ore  is  that  of  the 
Compas  and  Kamounin  wood.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
simple  Malay  mining  process,  given  roe  by  a  Malay  miner :— *"  Excavate 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a  man  ;  if  there  be  ore,  you  wiU  find  it  like 
small  dark  stones ;  then  make  a  channel  to  drain  off  the  water.  This 
done,  construct  a  furnace,  like  the  one  used  in  burning  lime»  with  a 
funnel  beneath,  to  allow  the  fused  metal  to  escape :  heap  it  with  tiie  ore 
and  Compas  or  Kamounin  charcoal,  set  fire  to  and  blow  it,  and  the  me- 
tal is  produced."  Straits  tin  is  now  selling  at  13|  dollars  to  14|.and 
Banca,  from  15  to  15^,  per  picul.  The  natives'  mines  are  very  super- 
ficial, seldom  more  than  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and  as  aaay  i^ 
length  and  width.     The  process  will  be  more  fully  described  hereafter. 

Produce  and  Trade, — The  chief  produce  of  Naning  is  xiet^  timber, 
and  fruits  ;  of  the  former,  the  produce  averages  70  gantams  to  oae 
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sown.  .  Tkere  is  one  crop  a  year.  The  Inhiabitants  carry  .on  a  trade 
vrith  Malacca,  in  timber  for  house-building,  and  in  fruit ;  the  rice  is 
generally  used  in  home  consumption. 

Gambier,  ratans»  21  varieties  of  Kaladi,  jaggery,  dammer,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  pepper,  pftu  and  betel,  marabow,  compas, 
ebony».and  kamounin  wood,  with  wood-oil,  and  a  little  inferior  coffee 
are  likewise  found  ;  pepper  and  gambier  were  much  more  cultivated 
than  at  present,  the  diminution  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  present  low 
prices  these  two  articles  bear  in  the  market. 

Pepper  to  pay  well  ought  to  fetch  seven  dollars  per  picul,  the  price 
now  varies  between  five  and  six.  Gambier  sells  at  3  and  3^  dollars  ; 
it  has  been  stated  that  Naning  produces  annually  three  hundred  piculs 
of  tin,  sixteen  thousand  gantams  of  paddy,  and  a  quantity  of  coir-ropes. 

Sago,  Nibang,  Ranjow,  Areca,  and  Jack  trees  are  plentiful. 

I  possess  lists  of  ten  different  varieties  of  cocoanut  trees,  of  which 
the  "  Klapa  Logic,"  a  sweet  cocoanut,  is  most  esteemed. 

Abo  thirty-nine  varieties  of  plantain,  of  which  the  "  Pisang  Berangan" 
and  "  Pisang  Raja"  are  the  best ;  the  odoriferous  Dorian  is  accounted 
by  Malays  the  first  fruit  in  the  world.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties 
of  it  in  Naning,  of  which  the  "  Dorian  Tambago,"  and  the  "  Kapatah 
Gajah/'  or  the  *'  Elephant's  Head,"  are  held  the  greatest  delicacies.  The 
Mangis  or  Mangosteen  grows  in  Naning,  an  excellent  fruit,  of  which 
I  do  not  hear  that  there  is  more  than  one  variety  ;  Pine-apple,  Rambo- 
tan,  (two  varieties)  the  Duku,  the  Fampony,  the  Sangoeh,  (three  varie- 
ties,) the  Dalimah,  and  about  fifty  others,  of  which  I  have  lists,  as  weU 
as  most  of  the  jungle  trees,  with  the  native  mode  of  cultivation,  which 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  are  omitted. 

There  are  forty-five  species  of  trees  in  the  jungle,  of  which  the  fniit 
is  edible,  and  of  which  the  Naningites  availed  themselves  during  the 
late  disturbances.  There  are  fourteen  varieties  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
and  sixteen  varieties  of  yam,  and  twenty  three  of  culinary  vegetables. 

Naning  produces  most  of  the  animals  to  be  met  with  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula ;  amongst  the  principal  of  which  are  the  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, and  tapir,  (rare)  a  variety  of  tigers,  tiger  cats,  leopards,  monkeys^ 
bears,  aligators,  and  guianas,  and  an  endless  variety  of  birds — the  Ar« 
gus  pheasant,  the  peacock  pheasant,  rhinoceros-hombill,  humming  birds, 
and  a  large  vampyre  bat  called  the  Kaluwang.  Snipes  are  common  ; 
but  the  hare  and  common  partridge  are  not  to  be  met  with.  There  are 
a  great  variety  of  snakes,  and  one  or  two  of  deer  ;  two  varieties  exceed- 
ingly minute,  termed  by  the  Malays  the  **  Plandok"  and  Napu,  the  flesh, 
of  which  is  dried  and  eaten. 
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The  Malays  jn.Naning  ^o  Qot  cultivator  more  rice  tliaa  is  absolat^y 
necessary  for  their  private  wants,  and  the  portion  imnually  giyea  up. 
to  the  Pangholu  ;  this  is  generally  cut  in  February  anil  March.  Tli» 
pi-incipal  grain  distripts  are  Sahang  and  Malikie.  The  Faaghola  de- 
pended on  these  places  in  a  good  measure  for  hia  sappUea,  fire->aniui 
and  gun-powder  ^re  scarce. 

Carriage  is  got  with  difficulty  and  expense  in  Naning.  Coolies  are 
the  hest  means  of  transporting  baggage. 

The  Malays  are  despicable  as  an  enemy  in  open  ground,  or  at  dose 
quarters,  (except  the  rare  Amok,)  seldom  or  never  trusting  their  persons 
from  the  protection  of  a  breast- work  or  trees  ;  when  they  retreat,  they 
plant  Rangows  (a  sort  of  wooden  caltrop)  in  their  rear.  Daring  a 
war  which  lasted  two  months,  behind  breast-works,  between  the  chief 
of  Rumbowe  and  a  confederacy  of  minor  chiefs  against  him,  after  a 
large  expenditure  of  powder  and  a  disastrous  list  of  bursten  lilabs, 
the  bills  of  mortality  actually  amounted  to  two  casualties.  In  short, 
their  plan  is  one  of  incessantly  harassing  the  line  of  oommnmcation, 
stockading  and  retreating  :  the  best,  in  fact,  they  could  adopt  in 
a  country  covered  with  forest,  and  where  erery  tree  is  a  strong-hold, 
and  every  road  a  defile. 

Taboo  is  the  only  decidedly  unhealthy  post  to  Europeans ;  of  the 
officers  who  remained  there,  any  length  of  time,  one  alone  eaaqied 
fever. 

It  is  situated,  not  low,  but  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  coTored  with 
jungle,  which,  perhaps  by  impeding  the  free  circulatioa  of  air,  may 
contribute  to  its  character  for  unhealthiness  ;  whidi  it  also  bean  liroa 
the  natives  themselves. 

Tlie  climate  of  the  interior  is  not  favorable  to  the  long  occupation 
of  the  country  by  Indian  troops ;  at  all  events  they  would  require  fre- 
quent reliefs.  Fever  and  an  obstinate  ulcer  attacking  the  legs,  are 
their  principal  enemies ;  a  slight  scratch  without  attention  being  difi- 
cuh  to  heal. 

The  ulcer  attacks  the  Malays  also;  they  call  it  ^y  tokak;  they 
also  have  a  species  of  leprosy  called  y^^^<  kusta,  and  a  4^9^^vm, 
like  cholera,  called  ^^Ud^GI  angim  tdawan,  or  the  "  Wind  of  Pesti- 
lence :"  both  of  these  last  are  deemed  incurable  in  Naning,  and  the 
unfortunate  sufierer  is  generally  deserted  by  his  friends  in  his  greatest 
need,  or  driven  into  the  jungle  to  perish,  as  an  outcast  Katombohan 
ij^y^^^  or  small-pox,  is  prevalent.  I  have  not  heard  that  inoculatioa 
or  Vaccination,  is  known  to  the  natives ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  practised; 
they  use  refrigerating  medicines. 
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Popudatian  and  Revenue. — ^The  census  of  1829,  gives  the  population 
of  Nanittg  at  3,458  souls,  of  whom  1,800  are  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
aind  911  houses.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  its  produce,  and  has 
been  estimated  before  the  war  at  3,000  dollars  per  annum ; — this  is 
probably  above  the  average. 

The  Panghulu  levied  an  annual  tribute,  formerly,  from  every  house 
of  five  gantams  of  rice,  and  two  fowls,  and  two  cocoanuts*. 

The  principal  villages  are  those  of  Sabang,  Taboo,  Chirara  Pootih, 
Maltkie,  Battang,  Malacca,  Sangie  Seepoot,  and  Brissoo  Sabang, 
with  the  small  campongs  around,  contain  148 houses;  they  present 
similar  features  to  other  Malay  villages ;  the  houses  are  situated  near  the 
edges  of  paddy  fields,  and  invisible  at  a  distance  from  the  number  of 
cocoanut  and  other  fruit  trees,  by  which,  as  well  as  a  Faggah  fence* 
they  are  usually  surroimded ;  they  are  straggling,  and  one  village  runs 
into  another,  in  a  manner  from  which  it  is  imi)ossible  for  a  mere 
observer  to  know  where  the  one  ends,  and  the  other  commences. 

Taboo,  the  chief  village  and  former  place  of  residence  of  the  ez- 
panghulu  of  Naning,  lies  about  seven  miles  from  our  principal  post, 
Alor  Gajah,  through  an  undulating  country  of  jungly  hills  and  uncul- 
tivated rice-grounds. 

-  About  two  and  a  half  miles  from  camp  (Alor  Gajah),  crowning  a 
small  eminence,  seventy  yards  to  the  left  of  the  road,  stood  the  stock- 
ade of  Bukit  Sabooseh,  taken  by  Captain  Poulton'b  detachment  oa 
the  25th  May,  1832.     This  position  commanded  the  Taboo  road. 

Below  this  hill,  on  the  Taboo  side,  lies  the  village  of  Malikie.  to 
which  the  expedition  in  1831  penetrated.  Farther  on,  about  a  mile* 
in  a  commanding  position  on  the  road,  which  gradually  ascends  to  k, 
stood  the  stockade  of  Bukit  Perling ;  thence  towards  Taboo,  the  de>-  • 
scent  of  the  hill  is  very  steep,  and  as  usual,  terminates  at  the  foot,  in 
an  uncultivated  swampy  rice-ground. 

PierKsg  was  decidedly  the  strongest  military  position  taken  up  by 
the  enemy,  and  in  some  measure  deserved,  the  name  "  The  Key  of 
Ttiboo,"  bestowed  on  it,  by  the  Panghulu. 

From  this  up  to  the  Taboo  lines,  the  country  on  the  left  bears  traces 
of  a  better  cultivation,  and  a  once  numerous  population. 

The  Taboo  lines  consist  of  a  long  mud  wall,  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  three  or  four  thick,  rivetted  by  stakes  and  branches  of  trees  laid 
parallel  to  each  other  ;  this  wall  runs  across  the  rice-grounds  in  the 
front,  on  the  edges  of  the  raised  ground,  on  which  grows  a  thick  cocoa- 
nut  tope,  forming  the  r6ar,  and  containing  a  burial-ground,  with  seve- 
ral deserted  houses ;  the  lines  are  84Q  feet  long.  There  is  a  bastion- 
*  He  alio  possesied  the  privUegss  of  Ha  Dendio,  Psngatan,  and  Kapala  Ayer. 
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projection  in  th/e  centre,  the  idea  of  whidk  does  1^  Meiajfui 
"Yaaban"  credit. 

The  left  of  the  lines  terminalee  in  en  epanlment*  flanked  by  t  alMf . 
hi]l,  whilst  the  right  terminates  with  the  tope  in  a  deep  swiunpfjt  tkti^ 
§froand.  The  rioe-groand  in  front  is  traversed  hy  a«inaM  nviilet»  ftd 
flanked  by  jungle,  in  which  were  three  smdl  stdckades ;  and  on  the  left 
by  steep  wooded  hiUs,  on  the  bottom  of  which,  near  the  edge  of  the  rice- 
ground,  runs  the  Alor  Gajah  road. 

In  front  of  the  left  of  the  lines  rises  Bukit  Penialangnn,  or  exeettioa 
hill,  (so  called  from  the  ex-panghulu's  selecting  this  as  bis  "  plscede 
grdve/')  commanding  the  lines  from  right  to  left:  some  distai^se  in  rear* 
of  the  bnrial  ground  is  a  mosque,  and  the  building  where  the  »^U 
Taboh  or  great  drum,  whence  the  place  derives  ita^name,  wasptsced. 
The  Taboh  itself  has.been  displaced,  and  now  lies  brok^  on  the  gnmnd. 
The  saered  baths  of  the  ex-Panghulu,  little  sheds,  are  near  thisr  Here 
the  snperstitiotts  Malays  were  wont  to  seek  a  remedy  for  their  midadiesi 
from  die  holy- water  into  which  the  sacred  foot  of  the  Pan^olsiiad 
been  dipped.  '  • 

The  house  of  the  Panghnlu  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  simsst 
insulated  cocoanut  tope,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  stockade  of  bamboo, 
with  an  imperfect  mud  breast- work.  It  has  been  pulled  down  by  order 
of  Government,  partly,  I  understand,  to  do  away  with  any  superetitioos. 
idea  entertained  by  the  natives  of  the  Panghulu'a  fatore  return  to  it, 
from  the  cdrcumstanoe  of  its  remaining  standing. 

The  village  of  Taboo  itself  is  a  small  collection  of  Malay  houses,  not 
amounting  to  30,  surrounded  as  usual  by  topes  of  fruit  trees,  aod  skat 
in  by  lofty  hills,  mostly  covered  with  forest ;  it  is  considered  unhealthy, 
as  stated  before  ;  there  are  many  idle  superstitions  connected  with  iU 
environs. 

The  Rumbowe  frontier  at  Kubur  Feringie,  through  ChiFora  Pootib, 
the  last  Naning  village,  is  distant  hence  about  three  and  a  half  milei.' 
Taboo  is  about  twenty-two  miles  north  by  west  of  Malacca. 

Religion, — ^The  inhabitants  of  Naning  are  Muhammedans  of  the  Sofi 
s^t,  and  were  converted  in  the  thirteenth  centmy  in  the  tuae  <tf 
Muhammad  Shab,  the  first  king  of  Malacca,  prior  to  which  time,  it  is 
supposed,  that  they  were  of  the  faith  of  Buddha ;  the  distinction  d  Sbiah 
or  Rafzi,  and  Sunui,  so  common  in  India  and  Persia,  are  unknown  to  the 
generality  of  tiiem,  owing  perhaps  to  their  Arab  teachers.  Many  being 
descendaats  of  Arabs,  their  attention  to  the  rite  of  Islam  is  more  ooo* 
stant  and  regular  than  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  Muhammedans  of 
India,  from  whom  also  they  differ  considerably  in  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies; though  not  in  their  belief  in  the  great  principles  on  which  tbe 
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t^gisM  «f  Mnbtnuied  haa  ita  bMis.  Their  eriminil  laws,  ^ough  founil* 
td  in  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  are  by  no  means  so  ezehistvely  so  as 
tkose  by  wfakh  the  Indian  Mlowers  0f  the  prophet  gitide  their 
iMiiduet* 

The  f^  itaf  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecc«l  is  here  more  common.  The* 
^Ji  Kwrhan  And  S^j  Zakmt,  sacrificing  and  giving  reHgioos  alms,  are 
more  general.  They  circumcise  both  mttles  and  females ;  the  women 
tome  out  unveiled  in  public.  They  Moslems  in  India  are  generally 
HantStes.   The  Naaiugites  prefer  the  doctrines  of  Imim  Sufl. 

They  devoiir  locusts.  Their  rites  of  burial  and  marriage  difl^ ;  they 
esteem  the  flesh  of  A  buflalo  as  the  greatest  luxury ;  they  have  nd 
**  Urses.'*  They  hold  three  days  of  the  week  as  lucky  to  commence  any 
undertaking,  viz.  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

In  short,  the  Malay  resembles  more  the  Arab  in  the  simple  mode  ot 
hia  worship  than  the  Mussalman  of  Hindnstin,  tainted  and  oontamib 
nated  by  the  admixture  of  many  Hindu  observances  and  ceremonies. 

They  have  no  MauUam  nor  Ulinuu  like  the  Mussalmans  of  India ; 
they  observe  the  five  stated  daily  periods  of  prayer,  as  alscf  the  postuies 
jk^j  Ruku,  and  id^  Sijdeh  Jl jifit  Itedal,  and  .US  Kmm. 

There  are  four  officiating  priests  attached  to  each  mosque*  besidet 
the  KoU  or  Kasi  \^^  who  presides  over  a  number  of  mosquee,  viz. 
the  ^^)  Imam,  the  \^l^f^  KhaHb,  the  JL  *  Bibd  or  MwMam,  and 
the  famghwbi  MtnMm  or  Mnkim, 

The  immediate  religious  care  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mmkim  (of 
parish)  to  which  the  mosque  belongs  devolves  upon  the  Imdm,  Kkatib 
madBO&l. 

There  are  two  Kizis  in  Kaning, "  Sblaho  and  Sulomo  Juhah/'  (to 
both  of  these  priests  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  coU 
lected  here  on  the  religious  usages  obtaining  in  Naning ;)  the  former 
resides  at  Campong  Tengha,  near  Malikie,  the  latter  at  Malacca  Ptnda. 
The  Kazi  is  guardian  to  all  orphans,  who  have  no  near  male  relations  ; 
tie  is  arbitrator  in  all  knotty  religious  points,  which  the  four  inferior 
may  not  be  able  to  decide ;  he  confirms  marriages.  In  the  month>of 
Ramzan,  or  the  Malayan  i>mI^  Puasa,  the  Nauing^tes  present  their 
Kazis  with  the  tjhi  Fitrat,  in  the  shape  of  small  donations  of  ricer 
generally,  one  gantam  from  each  individual.  The  Kazi  receives  at* 
the  death  of  any  person  one  "  Suku,"  and  at  sacrifices,  the  head  of  the 
victim. 

'  The  functions  of  the  Im£m  are  principally  merged  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Muhammedan  religion,  viz.,  those  under 

*  Btlal  wai  the  aame  of  the  ftnt  Muenin  in  the  time  of  the  propliet|  and  is 
Hied  by  the  Milay»  instead  ef  the  term  Muesxia. 
3  I 
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the  head  of  the  lS.*^'-*!  Imamet,  the  ^^di^yx^Mandi,nxi^&fim, 
or  washing  and  shrouding  of  the  dead,  the  tj\x^9^>^  Setat  JtniM, 
or  prayer  pronounced  over  the  corpse,  previous  to  interment.  The  fee 
of  the  Imim  is  commonly  one  *•  Snku,**  and  the  clothes  of  the  deceased. 
The  Imdms  of  Malacca  do  not  perfortn  the  duties  of  washing  and 
shrouding  the  dead  j  the  office  is  there  executed  by  the  Bilat,  and  in 
India  by  the  Naib  of  the  Kazi. 

The  Khatib,  as  in  India  and  Arabia,  recites  the  /uk^  Khatbeh.tk 
oration  or  sermon,  in  praise  of  God,  the  prophet,  and  his  vicegerents, 
on  Friday,  in  the  mosqae,  from  the  three  steps  of  the^^^^  Mimbat, 
a  species  of  rostrum  ;  and  he  performs  the  NUcah  or  marriage  ceremonf, 
for  which  he  receives  three  Peraks  (nearly  equivalent  to  six  annas), 
four  cubits  of  white   cloth,   and  a   J3   TVsar,  a  sort  of  mat. 

The  duties  of  the  Bilal  are  sacrificial ;  the  calling  to  public  prayer, 
the  reciting  of  the  ^qt?  Talkeen,  the  service  for  the  dead,  after  the 
corpse  has  been  lowered  into  the  grave.  He  receives  as  his  fee  fur  this 
a  Tikar  and  one  Perak.  When  a  goat  or  buiTalo  is  sacrificed,  he  re- 
ceives two  fingers  breadth  of  flesh  from  the  victim's  neck. 

The  Panghulu  Momkim  or  Mukim  is  an  inferior  servant  of  the  mosqae, 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  clean,  and  in  good  order ;  to  remove 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  to  assist  at  buriab,  to  go  round  the  various  Cam- 
pongs  and  give  notice  of  the  performance  of  public  prayer,  and  to  re- 
port absentees  to  the  Imim.  He  beats  the  wU  Ibboh  or  gretXdxum 
of  the  mosque  to  assemble  aU  devout  Mussalmans  to  prayer. 

The  Talkeen  is  sometimes  read  by  this  functionary. 

The  Imam,  Khatibs,  Bilals,  and  Panghulu  Momkims  are  elected  to 
their  several  offices,  after  an  examination  into  their  fitness  and  capabi- 
lities,  by  the  Kazis  and  elders ;  besides  the  fees  already  mentiooed,  thej 
each  receive  annually  from  every  individual  attending  the  moaque,  a 
present  of  one  gantam  of  paddy. 

There  are  16  mosques  to  the  Momkims  or  Mukhns  (parisbe9}in 
Naning,  viz.  those  of  Taboo,  Bukit  Tootoo*,  Pago,  Taboong  Pola, 
Sonno,  Brissoo.  Sunjie,  Seepoot  Londoo,  Ayer  Parlas,  Tanjong  Reeoo, 
Padang,  Sabangi  Kamooning,  Pillowe,  Malacca  Pinda,  Battang  Maiae- 
ca,  and  Malikie. 

Each  of  these  mosques  are  under  the  immediate  controul  of  in 
Imam  and  a  Khattb ;  and  under  them  Bilai,  and  Pangkuh  Mtldm, 
The  whole  of  the  establishments  are  superintended  by  the  Ktak  or 
Kalis,  of  whom,  as  previously  stated,  there  are  two  in  Naning. 

Tlie  raosques  are  repaired  at  the  public  expence,  and  are  generaBj 
situated  detached  from  any  house  or  small  insular  knolls^  in  the  midst 
*  This  mosque  has  since  been  removed  to  Kalams. 
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,of  S^wahs.  They  are  conical  shaped  buUdings  of  wood,  raised  on 
.wooden  pillars,  with  ornaments  of  the  same  material,  like  the  wings 
of  birds  at  the  eight  corners  of  the  two  roofs,  that  cover  the  building 
liLe  the  "  flies"  of  a  tent,  to  which  in  shape  they  hear  some  resem- 
.  blance  ;  the  inner  part  consists  of  one  spacious  room,  kept  extremely 
-clean,  with  a  wooden  Mimhar  or  pulpit  at  one  end. 

The  Taboh  or  drum  is  generally  placed  in  a  small  building  erected 
for  the  purpose  close  to  the  mosque.  It  is  a  long  hollow  cone  of 
wood,  over  the  wide  aperture  of  which  is  stretched  the  strong  hide  of 
a  buffalo.  Before  the  time  appointed  for  meeting  at  public  prayers,  it 
is  beat  by  the  Panghulu  Momkim,  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding Campongs  notice. 

There  are  no  minarets  to  the  mosques  in  Naning.  The  only  one 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  peninsula  is  that  of  the  Malayan  mosque  at 
Malacca  :  on  the  top  of  this  is  a  gong,  which  is  struck  instead  of  the 
drum.  The  graves  that  are  found  near  the  mosques  in  Naning,  are 
generally  those  of  rich  or  religious  men ;  poor  men  being  generally 
buried  at  a  distance. 

At  the  mosques  of  Bukit  Tootoo,  near  Alor  Gajah,  are  the  tombs  of 
the  late  Raja  Muda  of  Rumbowe,  Rajah  Assil,  who  was  driven  from 
his  dominion  by  Rajah  Ali,  and  that  of  Anja  the  predecessor  of  the 
ex-Panghulu  of  Naning. 

^     A  Mukim  must  consist  of  44  houses,  the  Khaihah  cannot  be  read 
in  the  mosque  until  the  number  be  complete. 

There  are  many  tombs  of  men  famed  for  piety  interspersed 
throughout  the  country,  in  whose  name  the  people  of  Naning  make 
vows  for  the  prosperous  termination  of  any  object,  and  go  to  their 
tombs  to  make  oblations,  &c.    They   call  such  tombs  Kramets  \ji^<\S 

,There  is  no  particular  day  as  in  India,  in  which  they  conjugate  to  per- 
form the  iy*jfi  *'  Urs*"  or  pilgrimage. 

The  most  sacred  tombs  or  Keramet  ^^^^^L^  in  Naning  are  those  at 
Kala  Kattee,  Pace  Dalum,  and  Bukit  Paion,  near  Tabo ;  also  those  of 
Khateeb  Batani  at  Londoo,  of  Dattu  Dalon  at  Sabang,  and  those  at 

,  Labi  Koppong  and  Kalama. 

Those  mentioned  before  at  Bukit  Tootoo  of  the  expelled  Rajah 
MuoA  of  Rumbowe,  and  Akja,  the  predecessor  of  the  ex-Panghulu  of 
Naning,  will,  when  hallowed  by  time,  become  "  Kramet,"  which  literally 

.  signifies  '*  revered,"  "  venerable,"  a  "  miracle ;"  but  it  is  a  term  giv«n 
generally  by  Malays  to  the  burial  places  of  the  early  Arabian  zealots^ 

..who  first  preached  the  doctrines  of  Muhammed  on  the  Malay  peninsula. 

*  At  Malacca  there  is  an  annual  iW^  Vn  to  the  tomb  of  Wall  lamail,  or 
Pulo  Bef ar. 

3  I  2 


it  9  Account  of  the  Tmiiory  ani  hStiMinttt  [ffkti 

The  Biddn  Jsxj  or  nlldwife  alwtv«  attmdi'oii  Hl^  ^tiotmm  ^ 
births ;  her  hire  is  abont  a  dollar  for  the  foit^  days,  dmlDg^  irUdbitilf 
customary  for  lier  to  remaiii.  ' 

Hie  new  arriya),  being  'washed,  &e.  the  &dier  pmts  hia«M«dt  is 
its  ear,  and  pronounces  the  ^f  j(  AxdM,  or  **  ABak  Mhm."''  Oa  (he 
seventh  day,  the  ceremony  of  Bar  Ckukut  S  ym^\i  ^  Axmgiitit 
head  is  performed,  together  with  the  laAj  Fatehek,  aiid  Cj!f*  MaJMk 
a  form  of  prayer  used  at  births. 

On  the  fortieth  day,  the  woman  performs  the  castomttry  sfahxtiloi 
and  prayers,  and  is  pronounced  clean. 

The  ceremony  of  A(  AmIjJ  Berasa  OVJ^,  or  fiitng  tbetsedi, 
takes  place  among  women  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  lar^*us  ^^l^ 
belanjd,  i.  e.  the  day  on  which  it  is  customary  for  the  brid<f;iw>ti  to 
send  the  money  for  the  marriage  expences. 

It  is  performed  by  a  woman  with  a  species  of  fine  sloiie,lrag)iit 
generally  from  Acbin,  sometimes  a  fine  steel  file  is  substitiitsd:  the 
patient  reclines  on  her  back,  during  the  op^n^on  ;  it  laeta  AoeX  aa 
hoar,  and  has  been  described  to  me,  as  prodacing  u,  peculiarly  hank 
and  unpleasant  sensation,  similar  to  that  causad  by  the  aption  of  sdmn; 
mineral  acids.  The  teeth  are  generally  filed  down  about  qauterlf 
their  height.  Alter  the  operation,  the  g^ms  not  unfrequenUy  reBtis 
In  a  swollen  and  painful  state  for  two  or  three  days.  The  Berou  Q(fi 
is  performed  on  males  at  an  uncertain  period,  but  generally  in  csriy 
age,  and  is,  as  Mr.  Marsobn  observes,  g^er^lly  the  occasion  of  loaie 
family  festival;  as,  also,  is  the  ceremony  of  boring  the  females'  ear. 

The  Malays  imagine  the  process  of  filing  down  the  teeth  as  mdiapea- 
sable  to  personal  beauty  ;  together  with  the  subsequent  opecatioB  of 
blackening  them.  This  is  done  by  the  repeated  applicatuNi  of  a  bkuk 
liquid  termed  Grang,  obtsdned  by  burning  cocoanttt-shells  on  troa  pbtei. 

Marriages  are  not  contracted  at  so  early  an  age  aa  «ni«Bg  the  Mot*. 
lems  of  India,  but,  as  there,  the  parties  chiefiy  intereated  have  ieait  tt>. 
do  in  selecting  their  future  partners  for  life. 

The  fJUance  is  first  agreed  on  by  the  friends  of  both  parties,  gene- 
^^y  the  matrons. 

After  this»  a  few  friends  of  the  bridegroom  eleet,  wait  iqpen  tbe 
bride's  father,  and  present  him  with  a  ring  and  a  small  dxmatios  of 
clothes;  the  marriage  expences,  which  are  paid  by  the  man'a  fiieida* 
are  then  agreed  on.  The  If^hrj^  or  marriage  portion  of  ^  wdt'iA 
flso  paid  by  the  man,  and  oughf  to  be  always  a  takil  of  gold,  or  silver  or 
some  other  lesa  precious  metal,  accor<I^Qg  to  his  meass*.  It  b  asaal^y 
$xed  at  the  time  of  performing  the  _I0  iVtiUrA,  which  is  done  by  ^ 

.  .*  It  is  however  geaeraUy  thirty  Serapie— «  sum  nearly  e^iuTalent  to  30  riipaa% 


JBkaiiltt  httope  Ufo  nitweaies  oa  each  part,  and  a  Wakeel  or  agenMm 
yaijl/  of  tte  bride>  who  is  B«t  pvesent,  but  cemains  at  home.  Thitheir 
the  IVakeel  and  two  witnesaefl  go  to  ask  her  consent  as  a  matter  of  form  : 
Hie  ocgf  ny  a»  th»ii  tpecformed  agreeably  to  the  Muhammedan  law«. 

TbrlioabaQid  oan  .theo;,  if  his  wife  have  attained  the  age  of  pubertj« 
wrry.hftr  tp  his  own  honse  { if  not,  she  remains  in  her  father's  house 
lurtil  tile  desifable  ev^at  take  place. 

When  the  parties  are  wealthy,  a  bufiyo  is  killed^  and  the  friends  of 
both  parties  feasted.  The  two  inferior  kinds  of  marriage  common  in 
Java,  and  self-prostitution,  are  rare  in  Naning,  though  instances  have 
iieeB  known. of  husbands  prostituting  their  own  wives  and  children 
wihcB  pressed  by  debt  or  poverty. 

.  Women  about  to  be  married  cut  off  the  hair  (this  ceremony  is  called 
^'  Andam")  in  front  of  the  forehead.  This  is  done,  as  well  as  the 
Hpylicatiota  of  the  "  Inei"  or  "  Henna"  to  the  palms,  and  nails  of  the 
'^kanda  luid  feet*  three  days  before  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Of  the  ceremonials  after  death  the  folio wiug  may  be  noticed  : 

If  the  dyi^  person  has  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  recites  or  has 
fiecifcad  to  him  the  tXk^»j  Toukid,  a  form  of  confession  of  the  Unity  of 
thr  Deity. 

After  death,  the  Imim  performs  ^ JlL<  Mandi  and  _a^  Kafan,  or 

the  waahing  and  shrouding  of  the  corpse ;  for  this  latter  purpose,  a  long 

^vrapper  of  cotton  cloth*  the  deceased's  b^ju,  vest,  and  turban,  and  two 

^fafekt  are  used ;  the  grave  is  invariably  dug  the  depth  of  a  man's  ear^ 

The  Mnsaalmans  of  India  make  a  distinction  in  digging  it :  for  a 
IMD,  the  depth  of  the  navel ;  for  a  woman,  up  to  the  breast. 

The  eorpse  is  then  placed  on  a  bier  formed  of  two  planks,  the  exact 
length  of  the  grave*  to  which  it  is  carried,  followed  by  the  nearest 
l^atives ;  females  sometimes  attend  in  Naning,  but  never  at  Malacca. 

The  KjUijb  9JL#  Selat  Jendzek  is  then  read  by  the  Imam,  standing  ; 
the  corpse  is  lowered  down  into  the  grave,  with  the  two  planks  that 
^ompQsed  the  bier. 

It  is  not  deposited  on  the  direct  bottom  of  the  grave,  but  in  a  side 
receptacle  about  two  feet  high,  the  two  planks  are  then  forced  down 
edgeways,  so  as  to  shut  out  firmly  this  receptacle  from  the  rest  of  the 
cavity,  which  is  then  filled  up  by  earth  thrown  through  some  grecA 
leaves  and  branches,  in  order  that  it  may  fall  more  lightly,  till  the 
upper  edge  of  the  plank  is  concealed,  when  earth  is  thrown  in,  and 
the  grave  filled  i^p  in  the  usual  manner  :  a  little  water  is  then  sprink- 
led, and  the  Bilal  or  Panghulu  Momkin  recites  the  _xaIj  Talkin  on 
the  grave,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  Kiblel^ 
in  the  direction  of  which  also  the  head  of  the  corpse  is  inclined. 

Qn  the  third,  the  seventh,  the  fourteenth,  the  fortieth,  and  laa^ 


)^14  Acfimi^  i^4h^  TmHor^  (mfi  Uhaf^mi^  i  [D««. 


Yfyovi  tl^  I|iip^jB(i^  4ki3^  fa^^,  4^^9^10118  of  .f^m^c^aloe  wood  and 
^ower«<  «re  .aia4e  to  th^  paaiie^^f,  tjkfi^  ck^. 

Their  barial  places  are  raised  banks  of  earth,  with  two  small  wood- 
enr  piUars*  <^  i]^ight  ston^a  at  ea«b  md  of  an  ^ong  carved  wooden 
frame,  th«  lar^^st  denoUs  the  hoad ;  they  flant  tht^  jStAuih  generally 
luear  borial-gronads^  »nd  fametinues  the  Ctgaygi^  and  Cambo^. 

They  like  other  Muhammedans  believe  in  the  earaininatipn  of  the 
oorpse  by  the  Ajagels  "  Munkir  and  Nakir,"  who  enter  upon  thdr  in- 
quisitorial functions,  after  the  funeral  attendants  have  xetired  seven 
paces. frpm  th^  grave,  on  their  returns  to  their  several  homes. 

Religious  fasts,  festivals. — ^Their  religioas  obsesrvnnoe  of  the  first  10 

days  of  the  months  Mohurrum,  the  28th  of  Safr,  the  12th  of  Rabi  al 

« '  •    •  ■  ... 

awal,  the  first  12  days  of  Rabi  al  akhir,  the  10th  of  Shaban.  the  30 
days  fast  of  Ramz&n,  and  the  first  of  Shavil  {  and  lastly,  the  10th  to  the 
15th  of  Za*al  Haj,  resembles  that  of  the  Arabs  more  than  the  customs 
which  obtain  among  the  Muhammedans  of  India. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  bufifalo  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Malayan  Miilnm» 
medans.  The  buffalo  selected  for  the  KMtb&n  must  be  without  blentish 
or  disease,  its  fore  and  hind  leg  bottes  must  not  be  broken  after  death, 
nor  the  spine  :  neither  are  the  horns  to  be  used  for  comnlon  purposes* 
such  as  the  handles  of  Kris,  &c. 

The  animal,  to  be  sacrificed,  is  thrown  down  in  a  convenient  place 
near  the  mosque  of  the  Mukim,  by  his  hind  and  fore  legs  being  boi|nd 
together  ;  his  head  is  also  secured  and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Kibleh,  and  water  then  poured  over  it ;  the  Bilal  advances  with  the 
sacrificial  knife,  (in  Naning  the  knife,  called  Gulo  Run^awe,  is  gene* 
rally  used  for  this  purpose,)  and  turning  himself  towards  the 
Kibleh,    recites  the   *' Bismilldhi    heldlan  ttdeehan    AUaku  Akbrn-," 

jjS]  aIIU  ,^vViJv>,.  M^m^  four  times  successively,  and  then  divides  the 
wind-pipe  and  large  blood-vessel  of  the  neck  of  the  aninud.  It  is  fiayed 
after  death,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One-half  is  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  MuUm,  of  the  other  half  two  chtppsis 
(a  little  more  than  2-lbs.)  is  allotted  to  the  Pangkulu,  the  head  to  the 
Kali,  two  chitppahs  to  the  Imdm,  two  to  the  Khateeb,  two  to  the  BUfll 
and  Pahgkulu  Momkin  or  Muktm* 

The  first-half  is  generally  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  spot. 

On  religious  occfisions,  bafialoes  are  always  sacrificed  on  one  of  these 
three  days — ^Friday,  Mbnday,  or  Thursday. 

They  ar^  alto  sacrificed  at  wed^ngs,  births^  cuicumctaionB,  &c.  of 
wealthy  people  at  the  **  C/kukur  Muk,"  or  the  ceremony  of  shaving  the 
head  of  children,  and  finally  on  going  to  war.  ^    .     .     . 

*  Those  for  females  are  generally  flat  and  niched  at  the  smnmit ;  they  are  call* 
ed  NiMtan,  probably  from  the  Persian  Nithan  ^l^J, 
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'-  '  Ott  thede  occa8i<m8,  the  btiffklo  need  not'  be  withbtrt  blemiBh,  &e. 
mnd  is  killed  according  to  the  usual  Mnbamntedan  dUdfoiu  of  the^.<3 

'  ^'Iii  Arabiii  the  camel  is  esttomed  as  th^  most  acdeptlible  sacrifice 
that  can  be  oifered ;  not  only  from  the  high  fepute,  in  which  the  fle^ 
of  this  ^animal  is  held,  among  the  inhabitants,  but  on  accoant  of  its 
general  usefulness.  The  Malays,  in  like  manner,  having  no  cambls, 
select  the  baffalo,  the  flesh  of  which  is  esteemed,  as  befol^  remarked; 
as  the  greatest  delicacy  imaginable ;  and  every  person  who  has  travel^ 
led  over  the  Sawahs  of  a  Malayan  country,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
utility  of  the  despicable  looking  boffalo. 

Thertnomeirieal  Register  kept  in  the  open  air  at  Alor  Gajah,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Naning  strict,  by  B.  G.  Maurxcb,  A$it^  Surg.  2Zrd  Regt,  Mad.  Lt,  It\f, 

(Abridged  from  the  original,  by  J.  P.) 

Note. — From  Aagust  1  to  4  tod  13  to  22,  and  after  the  I6tb  of  January,  the 
observationB  were  made  at  Malacca.    All  the  rest  were  kept  at  Alor  Gajah. 


August,  1832. 
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fe»§ 

6 

2 

8 

08  ^ 

A.M. 

P.M. 

*   • 

P.M. 
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Weather. 

1 

thunder. 

2 

81 

990 

84.5 

close. 

3 

80 

92 

80 

threatening. 

4 

•  • 

99.7 

•  • 

very  dose. 

5 

•  • 

105.7 

76 

Ughtmng. 

6 

73 

92 

76 

fine. 

7 

72 

108 

72.7 

ditto. 

8 

76 

105 

77 

ditto. 

9 

75.7 

99 

76 

ditto. 

10 

72 

104.5 

78 

ditto. 

^  11 

73 

87 

76 

storm. 

12 

72.5 

95.7 

•  • 

cloudy. 

13 

*  • 

108 

82 

showers. 

14 

82 

104 

80.7 

fine. 

15 

81 

104.7 

82 

ditto. 

16 

81 

91 

82 

lightning. 

17 

77.5 

92.7 

80 

heavy  rain. 

18 

75.5 

88 

80 

fine. 

19 

74 

89 

ditto. 

20 

76.5 

89.5 

ditto. 

21 

76 

84 

heavy  rain. 

22 

74 

90 

fine. 

23 

•  • 

95 

ditto. 

24 

72 

90 

78* 

heavy  rain. 

25 

74 

91 

76.5 

cloudy. 

26 

74 

86 

75 

showery. 

27 

70 

96 

73 

foggy. 

28 

70.5 

102.5 

76 

fine. 

29 

71 

89 

75 

thunder* 

30 

72 

•  • 

76 

fine. 

31 

74 

104.5 

76 

rain. 

September  t  1832. 


Weather. 

fine. 

rainy. 

fine. 

fog. 

rainy. 

fine, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

light  clouds. 

shower. 

heavy  rain. 

ditto. 

fine. 

fog.  rain. 

heavy  rain. 

fine. 

cloudy. 

showery. 

contd.  rain. 

thk.  fog.    . 

cloudy. 

heavy  shower. 

fog.  rain. 

fine. 

showery. 

heavy  rain. 

shower. 

ih^.  fog. 

showers 


eieis 


TB>wiiwfe'arf<8l|itimMTiK>l|i  iiO 


{pmi 


r3s\i»f 


OelMer. 

92      78.5 


M.7   76 


77 
97.7  176,5 
9«.ft  77.5 


76 


owcry. 


shower  J. 
▼ery  hot. 


fog.  rvD. 
ditto. 
i*e. 
■bowery, 
show.  rain. 
raiDy  alglil* 
fine  rain. 
ditto. 
7^.7  4itto. 

fioc. 
clovdy. 
baary  nrfv. 
close. 

hetry  run. 
ditto. 
cloadf . 
74     ditto  rain. 


light  ditto* 
74      showers. 
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80.,  |^<7 
21  "^ 

2r 

23 
24 
25* 

2(8 
27 


29 

30 
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73 


•  • 


n.»  23.   na 


7^j5 
76.5 


f  og#  shower, 
showers. 
fog.  fllB« 

showecf. 
cloudy. 

fog.  flhower. 
heavy  rain, 
ditto  ti 
iBag.  nin. 
heayy  rain. 
ditto. 
|ditt0. 
ditto, 
ftne. 


hi 


77 

78.7 

78^174  . 

lot ''77.3 

116     WO 
94.5 176      w.»,j 
86i^f76    ^dittb. 

.3lri6 


86 
86.5 


76.5 


75 


ditto, 
ditto. 


!bg.  fine, 
leary  rain, 
ditto, 
fine. 

heayy  rain. 


.ditto., 
ditto. 


28f^  i\  ^  infj  ttr.r  ditt*;     -  -  ' '  -  23-  n^ 


ditto. 


i\ft>^— .n 


:.  Ailtoir     i.»>na/l  oi 

77-  $3i:'    '*^-""«l 

77  iMl^fttiitfj*  ty  11^ 

76  cloady. 

76;?  liMiVyVtidi      '    '^"^ 

76  Mflit«iitfi.^..^^iiH 

78  iine. 
W  Mt.o.       ••*  '^*' 


93      7»     li«lwl 


78 


contd.  rain.* 
ditto. 


lic«Ty  ra^ 
fine. 


t 


V1333L  '  •  'to 

I  ..     i74.5f]^T^steire9«,K.« 
81-5  |73      Sary  mn.    ^     '   " 
83      72      dUM 
96    176.5  [fiae. 


11  i70 


27 


77|7  fog.  fine. 


45    7¥' 


133^  73.5 

33      77 


4itto. 
showery, 
difto. 

liitto.  ^  , 
heaTy  runl 
dittot 


77 


mi.  iff  :i 

7  '  cuttow 


?5 


nntn.  raiBtf 


.  •'. 


»  r»r.a 


light  shower^ 

3ii«,  <»'^ 

heavy  ahower^      .  . 


ftteraia. 
dit^ 

ditto. 


*  , 


juitf 


diMpSfc 


.uir  .Ma 


sho 
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n.^N9ii€»  iff  mm  AmcmU  MmM  wr  P^ktoe  mmr  Jmm^,  m  wkkk 
HMm  Coin$  were  ktefy  dmg  t^.     B9Y.  TuoBAm.  Usq. 

Tbe  foUowiBf  ptrtiettkn  bftve  been  a^eded  from  difevnt 
liach  is  from  tbe  Hwtonr  of  Jeanpsr  iiy  Moulvee  ERn.i7B.sli9  Uv- 
mkuumm,  an  Mmmymem  tniB«tatioii  of  which  wm  lent  me  by  a  friend. 
Put  ia  from  inferaatioQ  aioHM  br  the  moat  inteUig«nt  nittivea  t 
Muld^iMet  with,  and  part  is  from  peraonal  obaervmticm. 

Raja  Jtcband  or  Jtchanmia  was  mler  of  tbe  conntrr  from  Bazar 
to  Kanoaj,  and  reigned  aboat  the  Samvat  year  1400.  His  lavoriee 
reaidenoe  was  near  the  city  of  Jamnnpnr.  As  a  clue  to  the  trae 
period  of  bis  rei«tn,  it  may  be  usefal  to  mention,  that  Pvrhauk  was 
in  his  time  raja  of  Kalinjer  and  Rab  Pitbouba  (also  called  PBirnvf  Pat) 
was  king  of  Hastmapor ;  also  that  the  eon  of  the  former  (named 
Bbamha)  was  married  to  Bblwa',  danghter  of  the  latter.  Jtcband's 
reign  was  undisturbed  by  the  Mussalmans,  but  his  son  Lakh  on  waa  ^ 
not  so  foftncate.  Not  only  was  his  country  taken  from  him,  but  he 
knnself  was  sent  to  Delhi ;  where,  some  say,  be  was  forcibly  convert-  ' 
ed  to  Muhaaimedaninn.  In  commemoration  of  their  victory,  the  Mas* 
Salmans  changed  the  name  of  his  residence  to  Za£fer£bid. 

Shah  Fbboc  II.  is  by  the  Mnhammedana  considered  as  the  fbnnder  .' 
ef  Jaanpnr.    The  following  is  Khtr^uo-din's  account.     In  the  year 
of  tbe  Hijri  772,  Sctltan  Fbboz   wbs   encamped   near  Zaffer£b£d, 
Riding  out  for  amusement,  he  was  p^icnlarly  pleased  with  a  certain 
spot,  <m  the  banks  of  the  Goomty,  and  determined  to  build  a  city 
vpon  it.     A  dream,  in  which  his  grandfather.  Shah  Jounak,  appeared* 
and  requested  the  new  city  might  be  called  after  him,  stimulated  hitn , 
to  immediate  exertion.     A  fort  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Hindu 
temple,  which  was  destroyed  for  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  ma- 
terials, and  making  room  for  its  successor.     In  this  account  I  place 
little  or  no  belief.     I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Hindu  statement  muoh 
more  correct.    They  say  that  Jamnnptir  was  a  very  ancient  and 
laige  city,  but  had  fallen  into  decay  till  the  time  of  JrcaAHDBA,  who 
ornamented  it,  and  the  acQacent  country,  with  many  large  and  boauti-  . 
M  temples.     My  reasons  for  placing  more  confidence  in  the  latter 
^lluua  the  fbrmor  relation  are  first,  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  rest- 
donee  of  Jtchamoba  ;  secondly,  from  the  magnitude  and  number  of  the  * 
which  fwmetly  existed ;  and  thirdly,  from  the  very  eirenm-.  ' 
of  its  having  been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  Sonbeh.        , 

That  jTG»Ai»aA  did  reside  here,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.     TnUB- 

handed  down  from  fether  to  sou,  still  points  ovt  the  spot  where 

luB  BMihal  atood.    The  mins  of  the  ^rt  built  by  him  are  atfll  kiskowa 
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^. JvCHAttbBA^'  ;kMe>  iind  twD/biuldipgs'v(V;etedbihg'«fb  jtitt 

Tbi  Utada  idewted;  and  one'lirt  ChiuAiakpiuyayt  sNbtioneA.w^lhe^HabJr 
tmy^bf  JaoApvr  as  Inuring'tdeen  built  bf  bifltf  iirl4>t^&Qai^«t^i'ii/>'r:'  ?^ 
'.iIli«fibtto«tiiigt0mple8'«M said  to  have  beeii<)dWtro|i^  iiytiEbBa^ 
SHiAiriaiMLhia  tuc^estotat  •  -  '^  •"''  ^'  ,.-':  i-o!  ^  ,-.  \. -. 'v.  i^.v-^'l 
Vha  tonidtt  of  Kerarbir,  of  utiofte  isa^anak  aaid>  pmidiese  site  tke  iir^ 

Thb  UudaD^al ;  •    *■.      '•  '  'v.!//     ^',\v\^    ,>  .A   .-■'• 

Tlie  Dfewal  of  BrjicHAii0»  (VfjAYA  ^RAtoHa)^  former  Ra^a^*  .' 
And  tibe  tem|ile  at  Chaciiakpiir.         /  •'   ><:  ^:j  <    :  ,  ..  :t 

'  Kuineiioas  otha*  Hinda  baildiags  were  tiinarwn  -down-  iiij  ZsfeiaN 
bdid  as  ^wiell  sa.  Jaoiuopar.  The  Kerarbir  d^wil  waaidestn^»d  sritiN 
out  opposition  ;  biit  >the  attempt  on  the  Utsla  ddwal  wsis  veakted,  wu^ 
the  Emperor  uritb  his  attendants  forced  to  retreat.  On  tbeansval  of 
afisdstanee  from  the  camp,  a>  severe  -conflict  ensaed*  vhich:msde4«ia 
favor  of  tbe  Hindis. '  The  finperor  was  foiccd  no^^^aif  ta^dtmtitk 
the  present,  but  to  promise  to  refrain  ia  future  from  siioh-*t>ffBtiiiara 
acts.  Under  ^e  govemmeBt  of  InuiviM  8hah,  l^  MvtfIem;ip(]|Ni- 
lation  seems  to  bare  outnumbered  the  Hindas*.  jla  Jihat  ^spititi'df 
bigotry  which  invariably  accompanies  the  MahBaHBndaA  •.pewaa^  tkm 
Hindus  were  greatly  oppressed.  Tliey  were;  forHddeir  t^.'MsU^ 
idols,  or  to  sound  tiie  sonkh,  and  at  length,  besides  being  ftaaed,<ifeni 
pM>ybited  residing  within  a  certain  distanoe  of  the  dtyj  •'Dieisplam' 
did  houses  whdclh  tbey  had  built  were  given  to  :tte  fisvorkcai^sif  uiie 
court,  and  i^ae  attempts  of  Fbroz  Srah  were  venawed^  ThesiUlala 
ddwail  was  d^^troyed,  a»d  the  present  Utela  Masjid  erectediiaillnplnafr 
The  other  two  temples,  viz.  that  of  Ohaohakpun  nnd^tkaU  o£i>Bai» 
twJDMD  Whared  the  same  fste*  In  the  erection  of  the  niosqpesilthe 
ibaildei^s  were  ^ovdered  to  tarn  inwards  any  figures  wbidh  in^gbli»Gfe 
cArTud  on  the  stones.  As  this  injnnetioilwas  stmefely  dbthred;-fi:  bine 
na^doubf  many  inscriptions  have  been  by  tiiis  a:teans'prciN9nfM.  i  vn 
>•-  ThB  stotiet  from  the  tank  of  Bijicha^d  were  used  for  the  bui)^^ 
^f  ithe  ^mosque  of  Jumsx-'Usliark,  ami'  those>of  the  templfroa  Ae  baniB, 
ior  tibe  lAosque  of  KhdH9  Mukhlii.  Tht  great  extent  «f  «fa6j|vuM« 
^buildings/  cumfofted  adidly  off  the  remains  of  Hindu  tcaitidifltf.'Tatt 
^proofi'ofi^bhe  nMtgnatude.offthe  latter^'  ;>j<'>i      '.  >•  -  i  »t^a 

.')  \  Vswity  or  igaiiranice  nd^it:  lead  itht>  Musasknan  luatoriaD'te' 
'Jthe  louhdatimi  of  so  large  and  odebritod  aicaty^^iatpriiio^  of 
caste.    That  its  conqaevois  improved  it;  or-  at  JeaslhTiBnarvated'ikJ 
doubt  but ; '  but  the  fonndnkiOBn  were  -  Ud^  (opstiprobably)  i%«a^idbi« 
'it'fetUontaolhaiv'bfemds.  i'  >-/  ..'i         hiir.n  " -Jii:  k  \j3k- ^ 
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Ilift9iia^£'1ftetoBi^diriaialaib»si^tVjByjiAidkfldmflftt 
i^-HHldah^iefaievi^pttauik  Afirns  toboiiteardai  miae/mMtn^Tttf  ftfCMrop^ 
tiaiUotf(JaBs>«iri(iL^.4QKatt7;;l^«tthd  hitter  is  Bo.of  itiK^fionikerJ  Tkh 
Mu!Baa\m9tmm»dt^vtMtedit»jgi^m  the  aewi  jbiiiUhi^  BAnMQJUBcimdanM 
pwiiifie-'^d)  itkeLoldcK>Dea4  .Tbils :  the  jEBOflque  bitttfe  xm  jAmt  iiie  of  She 
Uiala  dhoal,  is  called  the  Uiala  Masjid,  fronk-a  •ettetom  e£*tlie  fona^ 
fnkiaaki  arbodBecki/tOtpIace  ki  ite^  oouft  tiwir  traireUtB^  eqoqwgpr  edftf 
bag^gage.  The  ByV  Mandal,  hoilt  by  Biji  Bijichand»  free  4mMed 
the  ^ii^t'  Manzil,  wheu  converted  to  a  Mussalmani^esldleDoe.  Thfe 
changrw'tthergfoare,  drpjoiJammpm'.  ta  Jwyiir  was  aot  only  easj^ 
and  probable,  bat  perfectly  natural  and  oomomutt  wttb  t2»»  custom  ilf 
ili  neifc  posseasois  r  vKite  pvpticnlmrly  .as  the  date  of  its  pretended 
{obodatioa  :is  shewn  by  that  naoie.  According  to  the  Ab;ad,  thtt 
^Knrefuol-tfae  letters ibraiiftg  Shahar  JauMpw,  are  770. 
t..  littile. doubt  'will,.!  hope,  remain  aa  to  the  city  of  JaKonpiirihaT* 
lag  beoi.'verf  extensive  previous  to  the  MttesaloGian  conquest.  This 
faet  of  tihe  popnlaee  having  resisted  sucoessfally  the  Bmperor  FjsrqI; 
and  hiB  troops  is  alone  of  great  weight. 

.  This  allo^dv  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  prince  of  so  large  a 
nountrj  shodkl  have  chosen  the  spot  for  his  residence.  No  other  Hiny- 
im  nanvee  are  preasrved  to  whom  could  be  attrilnited  the  bnildibg  of 
^'loahaiy  &c.  The  particulars  gathered  from  my  Hindu  informapftM 
«rs/J.  think,  mapt  entitled  to  credit  from  their  having  been  related  f» 
•me;  diverted  of  the  fabuloos  and  wonderful*  with  which  igjouoraaoe 
jdUd  aaperttition  deiight  to  envelope  the  occurrenoes  of  past  agee» 
/ '. Thavt&been  onable  to  discover  tiiie  former  name  of  Zaflbribad,-  Qae 
■mnokiinrmed  me,  he  had  onee  heard  it,  but  could -only  reeoQeetit 
eoaHded  like:9Miipur  or  Samatpur. 

Oil /The ^present  town  is  situated  along  the  western  bank  of  tiie^JCtFer 

49otni^y»  nearly  lonr  miles  from  Jaunpor.     JrcBAJfiWA'a  mahai  is  a 

9aM  abd'holf  to  the  eastward,  on  the  concave  bank,  on. an  aogle  in  the 

river.  -The  -bank- is  very  steep  and  higii,  but  the  ruins  reach  in  some 

Hlbpea^^tk)  ifebe  water  s  edge.    Tiiere  were  very  probably  ghl^ts  from .  the 

.ttqKi'  Thevwhole  building  extended  over  about  eix  bigas,  whidi  is 

iaowQoMteaotd*-   The  old  fort  is  to  the  south  of  Zaffedlbad,  sotdrceil- 

^n»'l!tiiHga3  -ai  land^  but  may  stand  on  twice  that  quantity;      Itils 

now  merely  a  mound  of  earth,  about  50  feet  in  height^  with  the  remaii^ 

ariNte  liri5tt6i».BlDll  visiAte.    AU  the  akonset  and-  bi!iekB..hav«'  foeea'  re- 

iuipnuli  \o  ioim  ;the  vatious  fafliiditegs^  by  which  it  is  biQ»aded^<Qia  t4go 

bide^^adavweUiaS'toisupply^Uie  lort,  bpidge,'and  roaajidSk    ../^       .:   .v 

eioBUecg^  iQ^iitBdin.|dyvpo>esasiQii  jmennScmbA  iai  tiiie*  niHts.byithe  jnfl- 

tivator  of  the  "  mahal."     He  brought  them  to  thfiJbASKir:fo«jiiateft»ibat 
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tfagi^gaiistniltoqrefastdbto^qwhincj  >het  ia9rTBg;r4he3riflrc9e?lfliti«H)cfaB 
okuvmpiui^ioli'tiiiur -helping Kifte  figures  tof^AA/'xtamLSi^iiic  tLO'DH^jhtf- 
ed  cut  or  work  them  up.  To  this  circumstaMs  tli^>«««»'tixftiipprdM9i»- 
viHtuftt.  iVtoey^ivere  taken  frbkn  the  viHi^geriby/twatfa«iaiadflai|»4iitwlioae 
p^&acukoB-the^  reeoiBiiiiedjQix  yeaera^  <  '  .-    *    hi;  j'f   to  •>''*Ti  q  ens 

iH  ThtfyLare  not  exaeily  8uin)ar»  >thoQgk"the  difiBnsBtt  it.  bilvd^l. 
Ttit'  cPfVftbolB  above  tlie  Tight^fhaiid'oC^heiemBl&^lirdcfii^dtfffiM. 
^eonaletfigure&^o  nol^agrea^  but  Mm  tmuyh^i  omib^xXt  o^Qihwig 
more  rubbed  than  •the  other.  •  •   ;  .-.    < .:  <  t    f  L>^  ^^ 

Thati  ^fbick  i«mo£t  plain  has  at  the  back  of  Mk  he^d^.a  )}qw  Ifn^ot, 
j9r)thvthe.eiul8iopg^«nd  waving.  The.arT^ottr,9n■^hj«ipg^  U.oaajjj dis- 
tinguished, as  also  the  long  robe.  In  both  there  appears  to  hase,heen 
an  inscription  on  both  sides,  and  some  letters  within ~thel>ow:  Ttte 
staiidard,  evidetffly  some  bird,  is  diffievdt  to  disthiguSsh.  The^ight 
Jiand  appeara  to  hQLdan..arrow«.  the  point  of  which  isjaear  the  feet.  _ 
'  Ant  farther  infbmiation  I  may  colieGt»  i-shjall  be  provdtand  happy 
tc^comfiiuhioate.  \'\. 

'(The:gol|  c^ns  ifluded  to  Abote  <re  of  the  ordtntty  Kan<ngj  type^  of  which  Jp* 
T^al  ar^  dejpicted  in  the  17th  ToluniB  of  the  Researdhed,  and  seTeral  more  tn-to 
hi^  foiuad  ia  >^R89Sn*s  Numiwtata  OrUntalia,  The  letters  are,  howeTer,'ttbre 
didtinct  than  usual,  and  seem  to  make  the  words  Sri  Vikrama.  Drawic^  of 
tlftm  will  be  ifiven  hereafter,  bat  we  hate  thought  preferable  to  pablUh  the  ptf' 
tiealars  at  once.  We  hope  Mr.  TasoBAB  will  fcrour  us  with  a  copy  of  the  ioMii^- 
tif n  he  states  to  have  foand  in  an.  ancient  cliaracter,  on  an  inuige  in  a  Vtks^ 
niar  JaunjAir,  dated  5 15  yean  hack.  The  form  of  the  N4gari  charaeters-itldjf- 
fet^nt  eras,  well  established  by  dates,  is  a  desideratum.— £d.]  :  \\.^^ 
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^m,,— JPrice  of  Grain  at  Allygurh,  near  Delhi,  from  the  year  1804  to 
1832  inclusive.   By  Edward  Stirling,  Esq.  C:  S:  ^  ^^^'  '^^' 

— TfeTttie  cotiTse-t>f  my  official  dutiesi  having  ocoaiioa  to  aaoeilaiiL_die 
price  of  grain  for  some  yeara  subsequent  to  the  coimnest  of  t^s  dis- 
trict, I  thought  it  might  be  desirable  to  obtain  the  price  of  wheat 
«md  grain  from  tlie  period  of  our  first  possesaion  oFthe  edah^  co  the 
^end^  of  last  yean     This  I  have  effected,  and  the  acoompanyingn^Ms- 
i'meat  contains  the  result  for  each  month  dnring  .the  last  (28  yfiars;  ;In 
'the  tast  column  on  the  right  hand  will  be  found  otated  the  ayeritgaiipf 
^the;  year,,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  averitge  of  each  montlrlbr 

..  ,Tbe  prices  of,  grain  herein- mentioned  have  been  abstracted  ducfly 
,fro«tt'^be:Kotw4i  records  of  the  town  of  Coel,  and  an  average  for  the 
f^liola '  month'  has  been  made  from  t|ie  daily  pricea  of  these  two 
■^fcind^biP  grain.  i        .  .    .^ 

It  seems  necessary  to  state  the  weight  of  the  seer  specified*   Jt 

consists  of  ninety  sicca  weight  of  the  old  Forukhabad  rnpee,  weighing 
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— i^ht  Jof  1 80Tgnaina-tW)y ;  «<»  thatuone  Jifaier  eqnisf  about  two>  powuob 
-«iidr»:qiuntter,vtrof^«teigfal«.'    'lii   .^  '-•.*     !  *     *  ^      ,   •     n.    r)  > 

Or  I  liy  the  .pteMUtitoaffoity /thf  ongHoat  tlia  Upper  Provinees^  ajbid  soutk^ 
em  parts  of  India,  this  table  will  not  be,  perhapswuanitenrstiAg^dq 
HioB^  Wbo  avB  deaircHifl  >to  make  comparisODs  of  the  prioee  of  gnJai  in 
Mh«r-parts^£thec6aiitry,  a(nd  I  hope  tsay  elicit  infontiatm'  q£|  & 
:sliMMfcLi^  Idnd;  s^Dd^hepeky  eoftbody  a  fvnd  of  kftocwledge  .that  mmy  bli 
found  hereafter  useful  to  Grovernment  and  individuals.  >  ^    .  > 

'  Abtifrdct  qf  a  Table  of  the  Prieee  of  Wheat  and  Gram  in  the  Market  ofAllyffhur^ 
'"  frdtH'the  year  1804  t6  IS32.  A,  D.  ej^eesed  in  eeere^ and  ehUaekei  eo9dfor  MM 
•T-  rupeei  .         ■•  •■  ... 


^  ■     A 

1 

. 

-    Tls^l^., 

WBSAT. 

ejRAiff. 

1  YSAa* 

WIUAT. 

^aA¥. ' 

1 

• 

fltersi  okts. 

Bcera* 

chts. 

8e«rs.  ditfl.' 

i^eri,  ehti. 

1804,    .... 

19     12 

23 

8 

1819,    .. 

19     12 

20      4 

1805,    .... 

25     10 

27 

8 

1820,    .. 

19      « 

40      6^ 

«06,-  .... 

35      2 

50 

8 

1821,    .. 

29      4    i 

«9..    D 

(.1807,    .... 

35       0 

56 

2 

1822,    .. 

33      4 

35       4, 

.l$08,    ..,. 

28       8 

35 

0 

1823,    .. 

29       8    ' 

,43       4 

.1809,    .... 

23       Oi 

29 

12 

1824,    .. 

34       4 

44       tf  ' 

*18I0,    .... 

33       0 

38 

12 

1825,    .. 

29      8 

•3S     «:» 

■mi,  .... 

51       % 

C7 

19 

1826,    .. 

20       € 

19      6  t 

4Bl2v   -'-*' 

25      8 

49 

8 

1827,.  .., 

33  .    Z 

,20.  W.» 

t>\^U,     •  . 

23      8 

23 

12 

1828,    .. 

35       4 

43       8 

apu,  .... 

35       0 

38 

8 

1829,    .. 

39      0 

49      4* 

181^,   .... 

47     14 

49 

d 

1830,    .. 

40       2 

4i)l.  -•  4  I 

1816 

41     14 

34 

14 

1«31,    .. 

35      4   . 

.  .4«  .  .lO.t 

1817 

._..29  J.2 

31 

5 

1832,    .. 

37       8 

53       0 

lolo,    1 • •  • 

20       6 

[        20 

12 

tATg.^9  yrs. 

31     \2 

37     10 

Average 


Farta/MA  q/"  Price  from,  month  to  montky  the  first  nine  rnonthf,  /b¥  iS 

years  s  the  last  three, /br  29  1/eare. 


A't 


yU*^ 


MONTHS. 


WBXAT. 


■^ 


'  '     I 


.  f  ebmsry* 

March,.. , 

tAptfl,'.., 

June, 


« . . . 


>  » « 


•«•«». 


seers,  cbts. 
30    11 


31 
36 
34 
32 
32 


6 
12 
10 
14 

0 





fW** 


GRAM. 

seers. 

chts. 

36 

2 

37 

4 

41 

0 

42 

12 

39 

8 

33 

0 

icovvas. 


Jnly»    

August,   .... 

Septemfber,  . . 
October,. »  .. 
Nqyemb^r,  .. 
Vettmher,  .. 


WHXAT.     ^    ;0RAIf4 


r 


seers',  ohts.' 

31.  5  . 

32  6 

32'  ♦ 

29  ,14   ; 

29  8 

2J>  12'' 


MflflL  tDfatS. 

.37       6 

38r     '2. 

'3fir      6 

;.a5     ^4 
36       0 

•    '34  "12 


,^ :.  [The  at*^iae»*  above  alluded  tq,  was  so  voluminous,  containing' the  pricei*  of 
IBhefit  and  grain  for  every  month  of  each  year,  that  It  was  impossible 'to  ^H'itup 
■for  the  pages  of  the  Journal ;  and  it  has,  therefortj;  been  hcglfet^  Uta^it^aiv^, 
when  it  occurred  that  the  average  prices  of  each  yfear,  and  thU  aarers^s  vaHftUpn 
of  price  during  the  twelve  months,  might  in  themselves  form  ai^  aaefojl  tsble  ff r 

'  record*— Bo.]  ••..•••.  i 


J, 


69^  On  th^^JU^a^fMA^^  MoBp/rm^  C(fl*t 

' "'  Gold  diist  to'tbe  arbouiit  of  two'takhs  6f  riipee?  or  "more  is  ahnu- 
itflir 'itapOrted^lfroni  tfiibet'  iiito  'N^epai;  It  is  notf  fecTcone^  X^ 
ft  'bdiigKt  from 'the  Bfeoteahs  by  the  deders  ih'^Katihaiidu^fer  Amir 
iS'itiipees*  per  toW.  The  greasier  part6f  this  goldt'  is  required  ter 
cottsitittptidh  in  !Nfepal. '  A  smat!  portion  of  ?t  for  the  tjfoverameri{ 
nitnt,  aAVl  the  remainder  for  making  female' ornamehtsf,'  aswe^aJ 
ctiafns^aiid  lace'  for  tlie  otfcers  of  the  Gorkha  army,  who  ornament 
their  tnrban^  with  handsome  and  maseive  chains,  "embroide?  theu- 
regitnehtal  jadcet^  most  richly,  and  mount  their  swords  khd  IniB^sl 
irttlrf  the  precioas  metal,  to  a  degree  highly  detrimental  to  the  parse, 
but  emtnentif  advantageous  in  making  a  display  of  sj)lendour'so  grate- 
ftfl'to-fbSs  entnosiasticaHy  military  people^.'  The  process  of  refinid| 
h  feA6ttS,bttttiot  expensive,  nor  attended  with  much  loss  of  the  metal : 
ifftifthfi  ik  separate  occupation  for  a  few  individuals,  but  is  for  the  most 
part  peiformed  by  the  purchasers  themselves — and  is,  although  rude, 
BUppos^ed  \o  be  very  effectual,  as  gold  can  be  purified  through  its  means 
fty  an  attent  that  raises  its  price  ^m  15  to  24  rupees  per  sicca  weight 
6rtola. 

-  The  first  step  of  the  process  is  the  melting  of  the  dcut,  wfien  it 
is  cast  9nto  uniform  plates  about  the  thickness  of  writing-paper,  vA 
a^itfiehit^get  than  playing-cards ;  in  this  state  it  is  as  impure  as  when 
ih  the  original  form,  unless  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  insoluble  and  insu- 
lated partides  of  sand  are  mixed  with  it,  which  of  course  become  sepa- 
rated  during  the  melting.    The  plates,  if  cast  too  thiok«  are  beat  out  to 

*.)^ep«l  currency,  About  13  $a*  Es,  .I'l   •.        r 

,  t  Everj  Newar  woman  who   can  afford  it  waara  «  bar  ^  of  y^ifi  ^maldi^f^if 

pended  by  a  ribbon  from  the  neck  ;  it  is  of  a  lozenge  shape  ;  and  weiriu(^C^O?4tr 

from  two  to  four  tolas.     Besides  this,  the  most  favorite  ornament  is  a  manivc 

T^  'lit*' 

gold  tar-ring,  not  saspended  from  the  lobe,  but  worn  in  the  upper  pai^  (helu)  of 
ci^Ch  ear?  it  Is  shaped  lilte  two  eones  with  a  connecting  bar.  'One  d^'dtei''<^M 
anAsrewa^  «nd  whev  the  bar  is  pastfed  tht ough  the  perferation  iit-Clidiih  ft^ 
tcrof^dt  on  again*.  Xh^ae  ea«Hei|igf  'Oost  g^nerallf  QDom  30  to  fiO  vu^^omkiVjcri  v  j 
,    X I  Short  swordi  peculiar  to  the  hiUs,  and  worn  oonstaatly.  Ij  jitTitrj  TsglsiisM 

great  or  small. ^     -•* 

§  Every  commissioned  officer  has  his  torban  Uiearly  covered  with  ,flqU 
ctitiintf,  iai/tehllly  at^ang^d ;  added  to  this  he'  wears  the  distinguishing '^rk  o(  lus 
regimen^  JdlfihNlfall  a^tMlI  (^  of  gold  worn  in  the':fr6itt"6f=iBc'^l^(^^^ 
8om^  coips  wear  a  crescent  to  represent  their  'fmoon-l^om  I^ieag^^'yfCWft 
'iirty  the  **  Lion  of  England'*  above  their  brows.  'An4  erery  ^Qkl4^r,^rtkf  jl^)||;f 
uanda  force  wears  the  same  of  silver  alone  or.  gilded^  IJie^  r,mbniyiiTj  lo 
tniclLly  laid  on  tfie  ofiicers*  coats  comes  mostly  from  BcMres,  ,      ,^  ^      «.  j.  ;/• 


ItO]]  rr  >^A^2«%i^|llV^|||F«^W^^  aU  }^ 


i 


—The  r^fi^.  %vm^,  wlfctf^  frp^^^OW,  f^|Kiei;^lt  raipAdJ^HJ^ing  the 
oldest  bricks  he  can  find^  and  ppii^din^  them  into  fine, du^t^proc^^d^  to 
nal^e  up^  bis  masala^  or  Aqx,  which  is  of  two  Ii;iads, ;  ^^^^bo^h  tl^e  (^ 
»rick  d^st.  predpnunates,  aqd  iq  C9nsidered  in4i)»!'PP]Ptf$tblei  to  tlx^ 
effiacy  of  the  process.  One, of  the  mifture^-consist^  Q)e|rely  of  bi;ic|(£ 
^ust  two  p^rts,,  of  comnpon  salt  Qoe  part^  intimat^y ,  mjXQd  np,  aj;i4 
pounded  together :  the  other  and  best  onp  is  composed  of  brlc^,<^ 
dast  two  parts,  muriate  pf  .soda  (salt).  Qoie  part,  borax  ^^h  part^ 
The  plates  of  gold  being  previoasly  smeared  over  with  must^d^ 
seed  oiU  are  piled  upon  one  another  to  thCinumber  of  .80  pr  roor^ 
between  each  p^r  a  thin  layer  of  the  above  cement  being  placed^, .  Thni| 
treated,  the  pile  of  plates  is  laid  on  a  smooth  .and. hard  ^^l^eu^floorj 
and  covered  with  a  heap  of  dry  cpw-dnng  (gokarj,  wh^ch  b^iqg^t  .fir<) 
to  I  is  allowed  to  burn  slowly  to  ashes,  care  being  taken  that.b^u^  ii 
limited  supply .  of  air  has  access  to  the  ^re  ;  to  ins):u'e  thi^  pece^si^n^ 
measure^  th^  process  is  always  carried  on  in  a. close  ropipa-t-J^y  yMcb 
means  the  fire  is  sp  slow  and  weak^  so  that  fusipx)  of  thei.m^lkal  6ii.nnQi 
possibly  take  place.  The  usual  time  occupied  by  the  bumii^g.  o)^  thfi 
heap  of  cow-dung  is  about  20  minutes,  after  which,  when  coldv,th^ 
l^lates.  are  removed,  and  examined.  The  colour,  9oftness».aad  shad^  of 
yellow  l^ft  on,the  toi^chstone  being  the  guides  to  their  degree  of  piiritj^^ 
,  TJjeprcices9  is  generally  repeated  tjiree  or  four  times  only,  iirlie^ 
the  pre  operated  on  is  tolerably  pure,  or  wher^  only  inferior  gold  if 
wanted ;  but  is  repeated  as  often  as  20  times,  when  the  dust  has  beep 
of  ,the  white"^  or  worst  kind,  or  where  good  dust  is  under  opei^atioih 
and  the  purest  gold  called  kundun  is  required.  The  plates  puri- 
fied as  above  described  are  melted,  and  cast  into  small  bars,  iu  which 
fbttn^  tlte  inetai  is  bought  for  making  ornaments,  &c.  The  de'afers 
Mkv^  acquired  a  wonderful  degree  of  correctness  in  estimating  th^ 
.Value  of  gold  through  the  tests  resorted  to  by  them  for  this  purpo)!)^ 
l^p  touch-stpuet  is  the  chief  one  empbyed,  but  they  reiy  maioly  pa 
^^  appearance  and  weight  of  the  metal.  They  do  not  use  scid^s,  bat 
by  merely  taking  a  bar  in  the  hand,  experience  enables  theitt  to  )^v^ 
£K»i<^ft8  'weight,  a  wonderfully  correct  estimate  of  ks  value  ;  and  he 
who  would  expect  from  using  a  hydrostatic  balance  to  outwif  the 
ttafive  dealer,  will  find  himself  fairly  and  equally  matcb|ed,<)yplil^i 
jframed,  fingers  and  experienced  ken  of  the  Katmandu  merchant,     u  >i 

.  ^ .^  '•   ■" '  'I '    •'••'^ 

^'"^'Moflt  ^robablj  hating  a  considerable  portion  of  TeUurium  .(fjlver?)   i^ 


codfbfnation  with  the  cold. 

^'^'^^Th»  Mered  Saligram  is  the  one  moBtnsed  here;  they  are  very  coD^raon| 

which  may  account  fSr'thdr  being  employed  for  profane  purpoaea. 


/M  On 


n« Mfam  ve  ia  UM  jgnonwof  erf  tfce  rwtiimtK^  <WHi 

MMVt  -COMMMfliy  con VHMv  WWi  QM  fpWV  V^i 
ifal  BUttnOCB.  * 

3?bfe  to  the  above  paper.  By  J.  F.      "      *      ''*  ' 

The  process  described  by  Dr.  Campbell  is  precisely  thftt  empfoy^ 

thro^^^o^it  India,  and  no  whcure  raore  freqoei^tly  tba¥  in  C^Citfjfi 

I  tottk  aiiwwnn  mfsalf  lo  notice  it  in  the  Orienitil  Mn^aanne  lor 

1S27,  ioe  the  fnirpose  of  pointii^  out  a   toKterwi  evror  in* 

manuscript  copies,  as  well  as  in  the  English  tranalatiem,  tsf  AvtribA^Ct^ 

description  of  the  same  operation.     As  the  passage  alluded  n  shof^ 

and  the  work  containing  it,  now  out  of  print,  I  venture  to  subjoin  th^ 

passage:  :  » 

**  In  Gladwin's  traaalatioa  of  the  Aysea  Akbery,  Itec  ii  aa  v^vr-n*  9/C^ 
lialiiie  process  for  refiniag  fold,  in  which  it  is  mentioiied,  that  a  oan^popitios 
of  '  equal  parts  of  saltpetre  and  brick -dost*  is  spread  hetwsea  tha  plates  of  ^li^ 
which  are  then  heated  red  hot,  &c. 

■ 

*'  As  it  is  well  known  to  chemista,  that  the  ignition  of  inch  a  miztvre  woal^ 
only  di&engage  nitric  acid,  the  very  acid  which  is  actually  aaed  in  the  Bnro- 
pean  method  of  refinage  in  the  humid  way,  this  passage  is  oalcnlited  to  iftUirit 
eten  the  scieatiflc  reader.  The  mixture  really  used  by  tlia  aathrte  teilig's  h 
aompoMd  of  equal  parts  of  common  salt  (muriate  of  ao4a)  aaA  >ltitii  inrt,  ptm 
in  the  same  way  as  is  practised  in  Kmrope,  in  what  is  termed  the  irjr.  sfstfeMjH 
fvfinage.  The  rationale  of  the  process  is,  that  muriatic  acid  ki^  t^  jowsr^ 
dissolving  silyer  and  copper  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  muriates*  bei^  f  olaUki^wi 
the  surface  of  the  gold  plate  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  g&nng  place  to  a  fresE 
action  from  further  acid,  until  the  gold  is  rendered  perfectly  piu«.^  H(^'liia' 
l^ate  of  silver  is  not  decomposed,  unless  some  fece  ftlkaii  be  presenifc.'  IM',  W 
nitric  acM  wiU  ^uit  aU  its  bases  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  ilMir  laMpaila^i 
ttpaa  sUfar  at  that  teaiperature,  although  it  wiM  assist  im 
fthar  met^ :  ssltpetre  is  indeed  freqaeatly  used  in  purifjiag  si^^. 
then  evidently  some  mistake,  and  if  so,  is  it  attributable  to  the  trsaslfltoi  ?  aj 
the  ongiaal  work,  which  is  so  accurate  and  particalar  in  most  of  iJa  datsils  ? 
the  purpose  of  deciding  this  question,  several  old  manuscript  copies  of^li  it] 
Akbery  were  examined.  In  one  the  expression  was  amply  MitA/' 
agreed  with  the  traasktion.  In  another  il  was  titorta  i 
Mitpetta  ^hiOf-bvrat  bricks  s--«t  last,  in  sa  ahisr  saaaaaedpi^  tha< 
rwdms  was  dtsas^rered,  whiah  proved  to  be  mnmdt  ailarsi,  coana  Wt^jftf^ 
Moa  Mil,  such  as  ia  givan  to  cattle.  The  igaoraace  of  «opyists  had  ian» 
giaed  yerh^^  Chat  the  word  nimak  was  redundant,  mistaking  #Jlar«A,Jsr 
a  substantive*  as  though  it  were  written  '*  salt  of  saltpetre,''  and  nhm^  was 
fore  henceforward  omitted.  The  ease  with  wfaieh  the  sense  of  piisa^  tn 
Heripts  may  become  varied  is  farther  evinoed  by  tlw  seooad  eaanqpisy 
arigiaal  plain  sentoaoe  of  iMtf^aoarse  aslt,  and  iialf 
»»a  ■nitsaisiphDM,  and  appeaia  sa  merely  *  the  ajitre^  half  .bamad  brljli^, .  . 

''  Pirimps  in  this  ptaae,  a  briaf  acconat  of  tha  whaia  praoaai  wiU  ^  bt 
devoid  of  iAtorsaC 


.#ift.]  ^Geli,  by  ikrHry  procegg.  ^'  Mft 

^"^nk  iM  to'lie  tHUaedt,  it  Yieateii  irat  Into  tmy  Iftfft  Umei  -«f  9f  ftf^lA  l^fwira, 

A  eoBposidon  of  three  purfcs  of  ftne  old  briek-dast,  and  one  pert  of  gommoayS^II^ 
"  A  ire  of  eow-diii|f  W  made  on  the  Qroand,  nj^  vblch  jfcbe  pile  of  gold  leavee 
k  plaoedy  and  it  is  farther  sprinkled  with  some  more  of  the  composition.  ArQ]|nd 
Cue  whole,  a  dome  of  cow-dung  is  raised,  (see  Tl.  XXXT,  fig.  5,)  to  which' fire  is 
l^^lXedi  ahd  tUe  operator  fuis  it  wNii  precaution,  that  the  ire  may  not  Incoteo 
M#4eriM;  attd  «Mlt  the  g»U.  Tha  iring  is  MpMtad  tiwaa  tiMOs,  iltar  urtdell 
Hsi^flatHiara  sapantad  md  thoronghl^r  waabod.  If  tba  pwiiioaftioA  is  tor  b# 
fivi^lfiitvtlkar,  another  charga  of  the  composition  is  intecstratified  with  the 
l^TCf  t  <^lid  three  more  fires  applied.  Sometimes  even  the  whole  process  is  re- 
peated three  times.  Bullion  of  22  carats  pure,  is  refined  to  23  carats,  by  the  first 
three  heats.  After  sii  fires,  it  become  23  carats,  2|  grains  pure.  The  ezpence 
of  the  process  is  very  trilling,  and  every  part  of  the  residue  is  saleable  to  tlM 
iinder  fitters,  %rtio  extract  the  sHver  and  copper. 

* '  *'  TIm  beat  employed,  measured  by  a  pyrometric  alloy  cupel,  was  below  fbi 
Mflln^  l^fttt  of  silver.** 

In  publishing  Dr.  Campbbll's  account,  I  have  with  penniBftioti  oniit^ 
ted  bis  reasoning  on  the  rationale  of  the  Nepal  process,  to  make  way 
for  a  brief  notice  of  some  recent  observations  by  the  celebrated  French 
9)i^milit  BoiU8«]lNaAVi»T*»  whose  experiments  have  led  to  ^.  more  accu^ 
nif  fciawiisdgt  of  the  smbject  than  was  before  to  be  m#t  wkth  av^eaia 
Hi^  b«0friwiyrtcStf  Itiis  eheiiiiat  had  an  c^portimity  of*  witiiManif  tbi 
)(H/tio%  ito  eompletely  exploded  and  obsolete  among  EkiropeaJte,  fu 
die  mint  of  New  Granada  :  "  Certes  c'^tait,"  he  writes,  •'  une  circon- 
s^ncQ  4^  plus  piquanteSj  que  de  me  trouver  au  milieu  de  cette  m^ 
tiUucgip  daiS^me  si^e.  non -settlement  d'observer  ces  fournieauz 
fttlKpill^ute.^  nq^aieat  la  philosf^hie  henn^tiqua,  mai^  encore  .d^ 
ia»  WHiflouH<ry  -aeientifiqaemeat  pariant,  avee  dea  hominea  de  •  oelia 
^ilMfd?.  On  croyait  voir  dea  chimiates  qui  venaient  de  ••  rireiii^r 
infls  dvoir  (i6rmi  pendant  h-ois  sidles."  * 

^^Jlp^tead  of  beating  the  gold  into  fine  leaves,  as  in  India,  the  ptac^ 
f^^t^«LiUa  F^  is  tA  granulate  it,  and  dispose  the  grains  in  porous 
airt)M»Teawte,  ii»  aikternate  layers  with  a  oemant  made  of  two  p^rti 
M^  biiafe-aftd  one  past  of  salt  sidt.  The  layen  of  eanaofc  am  an  apoli 
tMdc;  each  pot  holds  Wunc  151ba.  of  gold;  and  ik»  aaoMiitaiMii 
c^titinues  from  24  to  $6hoi]!rs  at  a  cherry-red  h^t. 

,  To  decompose  or  reduce  the  silver,  which  is  retained  as'  a  chlortd# 
i^  the  iH-ick-duat)  the  cement  ia^triturated  with  mercury  and  one-tent$ 
fiffrcak  cttBwiea  aalt»  ii^a  humid  aUte.  The  muriate  of  mcfcury  if 
I— hid'-rf  Mid  aBai*akgaMof>aiWcraad*iM(imrykftbebuid,ji^ch 
yiellh^a  ^ef)rpttre  ffi$v<6r,  (1ni<»wn  in  th«  €hiloBtla'flMMrk«^«ijiAite|MfHb> 

"*  In  the'^Anndes'de  thimie  ct  de  Physique;  V6L  trr.  1«»,  pa^  tS9. 

8l  '        '• 


Intbepiocefts  of  eementdtioii,  it  wfui  eTideatttuEtt  the.;^il?er  iras 
caaverted  into  a  ohloride  by  the  action  of  dry  clay  and  ({T^f.sajll} 
BouBsiNaA VLff  commenoed  his  ioqiiiries  with  precii&ely  the  s^n^  W^^\ 
riaLi*  iOperatiiig  on  fine  gold  duBt>  laontaiauig  26  per  c^8A..pf  aily^^. 
inhstatating  only  well  baked  CornwtU  crucibles  for  ,tbe  ^n^gij^porpus 
ware  of  tike  oouatry  :«— he  was  surprised  however  to  find  that  nO;^<^ 
whatever  now  took  place,  although  be  maintained  t\is  ijre,far.7^ 
hoars  1  and  to  the  exultation  of  the  natives  he«  w^  forced  tQ.aUoi[ 
ibe  superiority  of  their  old  and  despised  methods*  /[! 

To  ascertain  whether  air  was  neoessary  to  ensure  sficceas^o^e  ^pof 
silver,  weighing  24.6  grs.,  was  cemented  in  a  well-dos^crii^dUf^ 
^covered  with  charcoal  powder;  while  another  of  the s^me sise iffif 
merely  encased  in  cement»  withoata  craQiWe«  $o  aa.ts  fayor.the  acp^ 
of  air.  After  seven  boors,  the  former  had  lost  only  0,3  gr^  wh^e  A^ 
lofterwas  reduced  in  weight  to  9.5  grs.  The  proaencetof  w  yrf^  ti^ 
^oytd  to  be  indi^ensable :  it  remained  to  examine  in  wliAt  f jpiy  il 
acted.  Salt  by  itsdf  may  be  fazed  and  sabtimed  in  a»  Qfi^^^^ 
croeible,  without  acting  i:qion  it  in  any  degree — ^th^  TolatUixatiQif^ii 
materially  accelerated  by  a  cnrrent  of  hot  air^  bnt  wi.thoa^.any /hfi^ff^ 
of  afieeting  the  metal.  .         -r^.y^r: 

Two  slips  of  silver  weie  again  prepared^  weighing  6^^;;,j3^^,^ 
iMtnented  with  a  mixture  of  pure  silex  and  salt;  the  other, wi^ pfre 
ilutnitta  and  salt.  After  four  hours,  under  a  muffle  at  a  c^eiqf^ 
keat^the  Itttter  had  entirely  disappeared;  the  cemei^it  was  sligb^ 
agglafiniiited,  crystalline,  uid  no  longer  saline  to  the  taste«  Thf^o,thef| 
«iip  still  weighed  4  gra. ;  its  surface  was  remarkfWy  cxpt^Uifedi^sfi^ 
f^s'vered  with  a  green  glass,  whidi  adhered  stroi^ljF^  fhpfif^a^^j^^ 
iifio  eampletely  vitrified,  to  whidi  circtunstaaoe.  dpub^eaa  /^.l^ 
trneeess  of  the  cementation  was  attributable.  .  ^..,|j 

'^  It  k  known  that  pure  silex  baa  no  action  whatevei' on^t  vlif^ 
bbth  are  dry,  bat  the  moment  aqueous  vapour  is  inti^uc^d,  a^pf^ir^idfipl 
^aetion  commawcesy  mnriatie acid  is  disengaged,  i^nd,fnlica|3^of /sqi^ 
t^ifaaitts-^  In  the  abov«  es^nawnts  then  water  must  havi»  go^'.^tp  ^ 
tBiO^t  even  through  the  heated  muffle  of  Ihe  famace^  and  it^oof»irp;);(l 
that  the  success  of  the  Santa  ¥6  cementation  might, be  m^oly^^ltri^ 
ti^)le  to  the  quantity  df  wet  vapoora  necessarily  farmed  lA  the  cpob«Sf 
Honof  a ivood-'fire.  i.  rj.  •     -  'iMi 

I  To  prove  whether  it  was  die  water  ocxntaintd.iix  the  atpiof^tef^.^f. 

I^t  supplied  by  the  f net  that  £avi]rQd.tiie:^roeese4.3oWf9^^ 
^ttced  asMp  >of  ailver,  coated  -widi  thaicomfenWiiii  a^lprgf^  tiibf) 
lieated  red*,  thiiough  #hkh  h«  than  palsed.acttxcent2o£;4ry  «kmt^ 
-^veryeuiiained  untoa^hedv  •-'         ■••■  ^i-n.    u  .I'j  c^'^^aiKH'  'j\:^:i^i 

^*     ^      ** 


''•  The  vapcmr  of  ffitet  htivtg  tbtts  prorr^d  to  be  the  principal  agent*  it 
Beerhed'  evident  thut  the  mcnriatic  acid  gas  must  be  •  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat'b}^  silver,  although  it  is  generally  maintaiined  that  this  metal 
erzlerci'ses  no  action  Whatever  on  the  acid  even  at  high  temperatores. 
^   To  ascerCatn  this  point,  a  slip  of  silver,  rolled  in  a  spiral,  was  placed 
in  a  porcelain  tube  passing  through  the  furnace.     A  current' of  mo^ 
tiatic  acid  g^as  wieis  admitted  from  one  end,  passing  first  through  mu^ 
]^ate  of  lime  to  dry  it ;  at  the  other,  a  curved  tube  and  chamber  waft 
fixed,  to  collect  the  gas  that  might  be  disengaged.     At  first  some  hy- 
drogen was  given  off,  but  the  disengagement  soon  ceased,  and  the 
muriatic  acid  gas  continued  to  pass  without  decomposition.     On  ex- 
liralnation,  the  surface  of  the  silver  was  found  coated  with  a  varnish  of 
6hlorhle,  which  had  prevented  the  further  action  of  the  acid  gva.     To 
remedy  this  evil,  the  slip  was  enveloped  in  alumina: — ^the  action  now 
^ent  on  better^  though  still  slowly,  and  the  chloride  had  penetrated 
but  a  little  way  into  the  coat  of  alumina.     In  the  next  experiment,  salt 
was  added  to  the  t^y,  bringing  itinlactto  the  Qomposition  of  the 
6ementation  mixture  ,*   and  now  the  decomposition  proceec^ed  mth 
rapidity,   the  salt  favoring  in  a  singular  manner  the  spreading  of  the 
chloride  of  silver  through  the  porous  substance  of  the  alumina  i  pro- 
fitiBly  owing  to  a  eombination  between  the  two  chloridea. 
^  ^  I  bave'  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  above  series  of  experiments^ 
because  they  afford  a  beautiful  application  of  scientific  inquiry  to  a 
Aide  and  practical  process  which  l^as  beep  handed  dx>wn  and  imitated 
ifroin  generation  to  generation,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  real 
action  of  the  n^ateitals  upon  one  another ;  and  so  apparently  simple,  that 
^dinists  had  hitherto  neglected  to  examine  it.     Yet  in  this  rude  result 
i^the  experience  of'&gtB,  what  a  host  of  chemical  operations  are  com- 
bined, and  how  necessary  is  every  step  of  the  process : — the  bri^sk-dust 
^f- '  {iistance  answers  a  double  object,  first,  to.  decompose  the  salt,  find 
ihns  cause  the  disengagement  of  the  acid  gas  ;r-aad  secondlyi  to 
^h^drb  with  the  aid  of  the  excess  of  the  salt,  remaining  ondecomposed, 
fhe  cliloride^  of  silver  as  it  is  formed,  and  thus  bolii  to  keep  the 
istirlkee  of  the  gold  free  for  fresh  action,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
Che  silver  by  evaporation;  for  the  chloride  is  of  itself  very  volatile*-^ 
Tn^  porous  nstiare  of  the  posndcd  brick>  allows  the  passage  and  access 
of  the  vapours,  and  thus  gives  it  a  preference  over  uobuvnt  day  for  the 
dBjeCt  in  view.   A^ain  the  wood  fuel,  or  in  this  country,  the  cow-dung 
&k^,  giving  Sundance  of  aqueous  fames,  }9  indil^efisal^Ie  to  the  pi^o- 
e^ss,  while  the  sn>all  intensity  of  itsjcpuabusjtion  affords  n  regulated 
^eat  ao^  as:  not  tbendangfir  the  i^idteing  .of  t^e,  ^p^h),  and  its  opgn 
texture  promotes  the  circulation  of    the  o^uiMlWi'.e*  |l?fP¥ihb  $1^^  F^? 
3  L  2 
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within. — ^Nothing  more  effectual  could  have  been  contriTed  with  the 
same  degree  of  simplicity. 

The  humid  process  of  refinage  has  however  of  late  yean  been 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  it  must  finally  drive  the  dry  process 
off  the  field  even  in  India,  on  account  of  its  vastly  superior  ecooomv. 
I  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into  any  particulars  of  the  new  method 
of  refining  silver  and  gold  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  I  may  remark  that 
according  to  a  recent  publication  on  the  subject  by  Gat  Lvssac,  the 
refiners  of  Paris  not  only  charge  nothing  for  refining  gold  of  low  qoa* 
lities,  but  actually  pay  a  bonus  to  be  allowed  the  job,  returning  to  the 
proprietor  all  the  silver  contained  in  it,  and  paying  themselves  out  of 
the  copper  alloy  1 


V. — Notice  of  some  Fossil  Impressions  occurring  in  the  Transition  Umh 
stone  of  Kamaon.   By  Dr,  J.  McCueli.and. 

The  three  accompanying  figures,  R.  XXXV.  figs.  1, 2,3,area  represent- 
ation of  appearances  observed  in  a  schistose  rock,  which  is  composed  of 
argillaceous  clay  and  hornblende.  They  are  interesting  fortwo  reasons; 
first,  because  they  assist  to  determine  the  period  at  which  the  rock  was 
formed  which,  but  for  the  presence  of  these  appearances,  and  a  few  indis- 
tinct traces  of  orthocera,  would  be  referred  to  the  primitive  era;  and  se- 
condly,  because  they  appear  to  constitute  a  new  species  of  fossil  remains. 
I  have  only  found  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Fonar  river,  a  small  stream 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  between  Lohughat  and  Ahnorah.    The 
bed  of  this  stream  is  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  chieflv  com- 
posed  of  the  rock  in  which  these  remains  are  found.  Lofty  monntains 
ascend  to  the  height  of  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  river :  some  of  these  are  composed  of  primitive  and  others  of  tran- 
sition rocks,  and  the  latter  are  superimposed  on  the  rock  in  which  these 
fossils  occur.  During  a  hasty  survey  of  the  bed  of  this  river,  I  fbuod  the 
impressions  only  in  the  smooth  surface  of  water- worn  masses,  and  fivn 
the  great  size  and  globular  shape  of  the  latter,  I  was  unable  to  detaeh 
any  of  the  fossils  with  the  hammer,  and  am  therefore  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  I  should  otherwise  have  had  of  transmitting  a  few  spedmens 
to  the  Society.     The  accompanying  drawing  was,  however,  sketched 
on  the  spot,  and  conveys  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
these  fossils  as  they  exist  in  the  rock.  They  never  occur  straight,  hebg 
always  bent  and  distorted,  and  a  great  number  are  usually  a^n;gated 
together  in  the  same  stone.     The  rings  are  detached  and  eqaidista]^ 
from  each  other,  and  are  alwaya  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
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except  in  such  specimens  as  fig.  1  :  these  are  probably  only  the  remains 
of  fragments,  as  they  never  consist  of  any  fixed  number  of  rings.     We 
may  refer  these  fossils  perhaps  to  the  Linnaean  genus  Dentalium,  and 
the  species  may  in  that  case  be  named  D.  anmtlata, 
March,  1834. 


The  valley  of  the  Ponar  river,  where  the  peculiar  appearances  re- 
presented in  my  notice  of  March  are  found,  is  so  hot  and  unhealthy^ 
that  it  is  quite  deserted  at  this  season,  and  the  path  leading  to  it  is  so 
difficult  that  for  eight  or  ten  miles  it  must  be  travelled  on  foot ;  a  per- 
formance which  an  European  could  not  accomplish  with  safety  except 
in  the  cold  weather. 

This  will  account  for  my  not  being  able  to  send  you  at  present  the 
specimens  you  require  ;  and  whether  I  be  permitted  to  remain  in  this 
neighbourhood  long  enough  to  be  enabled  to  procure  the  specimens  is 
somewhat  uncertain. 

These  considerations  induced  me  to  make  un  effort  to  procure  some 
of  the  fossils  without  delay ;  and  on  receipt  of  yours  of  the  27th  ul- 
timo, I  despatched  a  few  natives  to  the  spot,  provided  with  such  im- 
plements as  I  could  procure  for  breaking  rocks,  and  placed  them  under 
the  direction  of  a  person  who  was  with  me  at  the  time  I  first  observed 
the  fossils. 

The  men  have  now  returned  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  break 
the  rocks,  containing  the  specimens  for  which  they  were  sent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  the  most  prudent  way,  before 
introducing  a  new,  real,  or  supposed  species,  to  inquire  if  the  figures 
in  question  be  really  organic  remains,  or  mere  delineations  formed  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  distinct  concretions  of  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  consideration  of  this  point  is  suggested  partly  by 
the  remarks  contained  in  your  letter,  and  partly  by  a  fragment  of  tran- 
sition limestone, which  has  been  brought  to  me  containing  ring-shaped 
delineations  on  its  surface,  which,  if  not  quite  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented in  my  former  notice,  are  at  least  nearly  allied  to  them.  The 
accompanying  drawing  (fig.  4)  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  limestone  ;  the  stone  from  which  it  was  taken  is  much 
at  your  service  :  it  was  brought  from  the  spot  in  which  the  other  spe- 
cimens are  found.  They  occur  in  great  quantity,  and  pass  progressively 
into  those  represented  in  my  first  notice,  and  both  appear  to  be  but 
the  two  extremes  of  the  same  thing*.     They  occur  only  in  rocks  of 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  met  with  an  extremely  interestin^f 
paper  on  Bdemnitei  in  the  Phil.  TranBactions,  1754,  by  Mr.  Brandbr,  to  which 
a  plate  is  attached)  ooDtaining^  various  figures.  No.  16  bears  a  strong  resemblance 


m  On  fogUHmpmsiJks  ii  IfW^^^'tfrVdW^?^-"^      \0} 

the  same  age,  whether  these  be  slate  orlimestone. '  On  tbe  oAerWJ,^ 
we  know  that  mere  delineations  on  the  surfiau^  of  particuter  rocks,  ifiHtS^ 
with  the  constitution  of  the  rook  in  which  they  6ccar,  are  uhcertaiQ  W 
to  size,  and  are  without  any  fixed  regnlarity  in  the  proportion  til  ^ 
different  parts  to  each  other ;  proving  them  to  be  either  the'  reiiAt  kf 
mechanica]  increment  or  of  chemical  attraction. '  Respecting  arpiik? 
fossils,  Cbonstbdt  says,  *'  Thej  are  distinguished  by  an  orgshic  ^thic-'^ 
ture  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  which  as  long  as  they  b^ar  ant  msiM 
we  are  to  reckon  them  as  fossils  of  a  foreign'*'  species."  With  f^spticl/ 
to  your  remarks  on  the  rings.  I  can  only  accoont  for  the  part'of llfce' 
lower  and  upper  portions  being  both  visible,  by  supposing  the  bodies^ 
to  which  they  belonged  to  have  been  soft  enough  to  yield  to  Itteral* 
pressure,  and  to  have  been  thus  converted  into  superficial  substance^.' 
Others  ag&in,  as  fig.  1,  may  have  been  exposed  to  compression,  vliiilr 
acted  longitudinally,  so  as  to  destroy  their  length,  but  preserte  H^* 
lateral  dimensions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  this  explanation  would  not  applf  to 
any  univalve  sheU  with  a  regular  spire  ;  and  that  of  univalve  shiOU 
without  regular  spires,  Dentalium  is  the  only  genus  to  which  these  ap-* 
pearaaces  can  be  referred.    The  generic  character  of  Dentalianii  19. 
".elaell  awl -shaped,   open  at  both  ends."    Ibft  rii^  ,ur^  tnfiki^tjfi 
characteristic  to  distinguish  the  species  ;  but  until  we  oKn  pnMB99  gsoii 
specimens,  it  is  premature  to  be  positive  at  to  the^  ^aee  tiiese  lossili.) 
should  occupy.     I  know  the  danger  of  touchbg  fotsfL  drawtegswifii*' 
odt  the  specimens  before  one's  eyes,  and  what  tAuk^B-mf  confidsscs 
in  the  drawing  atfisohed  to  the  former  Botiae  opw  ia,.tthat.t|i^(n{^  {V 
was  accuratdy  dLctdhed  from  the  speoimeos,  fet  it  iiw,B«/9iiij^ed  from 
recollectiQn  only.  j 

With  respect  to  the  drawing  here  attached,  it  is  ealcul^ite^  ^pit 
lead  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  fossils ;  were  the  figures  cpmplelep, 
tl^y  would  be  found  to  be  awUshaped,  the  ends  nearly  equ^  vasise^j 

UfAg,  Si  except  HMt  tftie  Pdnar  fbssil  appears  to  iiave  been  por^^rai^ii^lltf  r 
centre,  while  Mr.  B.'i  igure  ia  merely  groo^adby  ncteraal  atriie,  boti^  t)iisfe^^ 
a^t,  Mr.  Bf  reftnwka,  ^hareia  great  variety — nuay  aot  the  Ppnar  foasif  l>e.^.^ 
lennute,  ao  wom  wad  changed  by  the  lapae  of  agea,  aa  oolj  to  present  the  tnarb  of  ^ 
former  oelle :  the  oater  cmati  being  deatroyed,  and  the  tracea  of  aeptib  aad^d^' 
pj^nncle  only  remaining — but  taking  the  aggregated  form  of  the  tingaianil  iiMA^'^ 
in^  them  to  have  been  a  shell;  it  certainly  would  harreagreed  with  the^modemgaflSii 
D^fntalimh ;  but  if  by  that  wb  imply  alao  the  nature  of  the  animal  irbiob«(iKm<^i7 
o<ftupied  lt«  wdhaik  go  toe  far  inr  attempting  to  define  10  impeifaot  fk^njpa  a^ 
tfaf ' :  oitaiaikatiea . of  a  former  «ori4.  In,  a  c^rpjaologlpal  arrangement  ^  ff^k 
auMt  take  iijs  P^ae  amongat  the  ramafAa  of  the  earlieat  created  beutfa. 

*  "  Foreign  speciea,*'  aa  here  naed,  meana  foreign  anbataaee. 
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a^<^^,3PjRWPt;l7  9Pfn  ;  tljere  ia^alsg  ,aa ,  appefU-anoe  aoxnetbin^  like  a 
(i^^^tf^eji  8pir^,.  but  tJ;ua  I  take  to  |)e  ^notUmg  but  the  fpre-rfiortening  of 
tji^  fipfp^  .ajfcb  as  is  represented  ii^  fig.  1,  hut  lesa. perfect.  I  may. 
B^  ^at  I  ^a,Y.e  pot  ^eeh  the  trape  of  a  spire  or  a  ^rhorl  iu  ,all  thesQ. 
8^ef^^:9|ice3»«  iOrtJiocera  are  long*  straight,  ,t£^periiiig  sheila^,  cbaii^cterft 
nptjpw  of  l^vhicb  ?ui8wer  to  these  remains.  Qne  of  the  ^gures  ia  the 
^cqpHxp^Pxing  dra^inj;  resembles  a  fragment  of  au  ortboceratite,  but 
-wat^  it  i^f  e^  coyipletp.,  it  "would  b^  awl-shaped.  Now  as  to  the  mineral 
composition ,  of  the  fossil  ia  transition  slate,  I  fou^d  the  rings  to  be 
op^posed  of  a  fine  siliceous  sandstone.  In  the  limestone  they  are  in- 
qpjppi^iite^  Yf'iik,  and  similarly  cpnstituted«  as  the  rock  itself,  so  that 
th«^  would  elude  th^  character  of  fossils^  were  it  not  for  their  more. 
p^rfeiQt  existence*  in  the  transition  slate*  Having  pointed  out  these 
appearances  to  your  notice,  aa  well  as  the  locality  in  ^hich  they  occur* 
tkm  at^tare  may  be  further  inquired  into  by  others,  should  the  term  of 
my  residence  in  this  quarter  deprive  me  of  the  opportunity,      ,     ^ 

fBoing  tather  scepticid  M  to  the  appearance  of  the  under-aurface  of  the 
rings  represented  in  Dr.  McClelland' 6  first  notice,  we  mentioned  our  doubts  to 
him,  and  were  fayored  with  the  further  explanation,  dated  in  May,  which  by  some 
accident  wag  mislaid ;  and  we  were  forced  to  repeat  our  request  for  a  duplicate. 
Thegrtat'd^fltanee  «iH  acoount  for  the  delay  whidi  has  unfortunately  occurred 
i^  i\k  4pp«tfMlob.  We  are  not  yet  satisfied,  however,  that  the  impressions  are  tmlf 
otift<foBsU  ntturt,  Md  we  doubt  whether  any  geolo^t  would  venture  from 
ta«|x^kiidifltinGlttrflcoi  to  f  rououace  an  opinion  of  the  genus  of  the  fossil. — Ed,] 

VL^FuHher  noHae  »f  Infiuenoe  of  the  Moon  on  Atmospierical  Pke^ 
•      ■  '      nomena;    By  the  Rev,  R.  Evbebst,  M.  G.  B.  *c. 
In  my  last  paper,  I  urged  the  probability  of  the  dew-points  vaiying  ^ 
with  ;the  declination  of  the  moon,  and  from  that  was  naturalJy  led  to 
the'  conclusion  that  the  rain-falls  would  vary  Iti  a  swnUar  manner. 
Having,  therefore,  obtained   the   Nautical  Almanadk    for  Ihe  year ' 
19fe;  and  having  by  me  the  register  of  rain-fall  foar  tim  two . months  > 
of  :i^ugust  and  September  in  that  year,  1  made  oat  a  tabl6  lor  comw - 
p«u-ison,  placing  the  rain-faH  in  one   column,  aftfl   tbt^  declihat«)tt"of"- 
thp.  mooA  in.  an  adjoining,  one  beside  H^  and  her  sertii-diafinetet  iii  the  '^ 
nest4to  ithati.  on  the  oftjer  side*,,  the  d^ys  p^  the  month  iii  succession^;  * 
a»d  cmthe.'Other.Bide.ci  them  egW«  the  declination,  of  %  spn^,^.!/,, 
we  Tceollect  thrtt  the  latitude  of  GWautfcaw.AbQut.^a^'^Sf  N»,.W^iP5W«f 
aee  by  this  tabfe  that  Hi  greater  prdpoition:  of  ruin>fallav/^eiLMthfto 
declination  of  the  moon   (either,  nonh  ^bi*  South)  is  'neat' nbouO th*w 
aame  aa  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  that  the  proportioti  lessens  *M  - 


•  :.-.       -.1    ..       «  '  y .  {■  *j;'  ^M'/'I 


. .fehe  a«N«in«8  towai*  tbe  fi^iAtor.'    To'«lake  this  i*it«  Om^  Ml  as 

^taVe  t6e  average  of  rain -fall  on  the  diy»  whet>-t&e  tiKxm^f^;ij^cj!iQ«^ 

is  greflt;  and  compare  them  with  tjEiilac  when  it  Is  kfl^i«a[i*«»4mll 

j5na  tlic  frflowing  results.  '  ; .  ^     *  '\?^  ^:::3 

Ibe  iver^^  tain-fall  for  each  day,  «rhen  the  declination  of  the  moon  (eidier 

'eoMii  ornoFth)  was  greater  than   Id^  was 0.826  inchea. 

When  the  declination  of  the  moon  was  between  \9P  and  9^  it  was  0.330 
Wbtfu  the  deeliaation  of  the  moon  was  between  9*  and  0^  it  was    0.174 

Whaathe^a^inaiian  of  the  moon  was  above  Idoftwaa.. ..  .«'t'.^V.<S59  ^^^'^ 

When  between  Ifio  and  9o, ,.;.'0J15i  '  •^ 

WhrnMubrnwn  if^ amdO'*, ^:29T'    "^ 

An  exception  to  the  former  observation  will  be  notic^  Here,  slhgt 

' 'in  September,  the  average*  when  the  moon  is  between  9*  ibid  0^«  ex- 
ceeds that  when  she  is  between  IS""  and  SP.  This  I  take  to  b^  owa% 
to  the  course  of  the  sun,  whose  declination  ia  between  9^  aUd  QP  m  t^e 
month  of  September,  and  at  that  time  of  year,  the  days  when  tBc 

nf^cTination  of  the  moon  is   within  tho&e  limits  are   alao  the   daya  of 

PtOiQunction  and  opposition.  As  the  divisions  I  have  Adopted  for  ill^- 
tration  are  merely  arbitrary,  any  others  may  be  substituted  f4r  thoin. 
Thua,  if  we  take  the  average  (for  the  two  months)  of  the  dsfs^of 
tnaximum  declination  of  the  moon,  of  one  day  before,  and  two  '6^ 

«ffter  that»  we  get  an  average  of  1.17  inches  for  each  day.  In  Aia 
case,  there  is  an  ezoess,  probably  owing  to  the  locality  of  Calcqtti!  a 
place  M^bich  having  a  great  extent  of  oceeax  to  the  soutb,  is  mbre^i* 
poeed  to  the  influx  of  currents  from  the  ocean,  when  the  mooii^flk 
to  tbe  nortb  of  it.  But  on  this  I  hope  to  be  able  to  apeafc  faiHUr 
hereafter.  Id  the  period  included  ',in  the  table  there  are  six  davA/i&i 
each  of  which  the  rain-fall  was  greater  than  two  imoiuB.  :  I  f^tfr 
subjoin  them>  with  the  corresponding  decluiation  of  the  moiba^    '  '  f 

Inches  of  «  - 1 

1823.  Rain.      Bed.    of  Moo*.  -^ 

Angtut    2nd 2.14         2fi»    SK      N:*        '^       **** 

Ditto    16th 3.3J^       26  -U      8.    .    .  {4 

Ditto    17tfa, 2«5^i       25      9   -  t.  ^  ^Hl 

Ditto    18th,   3.00        «S    $9  M'^ 

%  September   26th, 2.68        25     0       K»         '"    ''!* 

Ditto  26th ;        4,60        25    $9  -^ 

I  have  also  been '  able  -  to  obtain  the  registers  Ibr  the  IbM  A 
months  of  the  year  1^4,  and  Ur  the  ft^t  three  months  of  1^  ^^f 
1825.    In  this  period  a  few  items  of  ralinki«.x^gisitred4  wUdi'^ls 

follow ;  .     f         :  <*     i        ^^ 


• 


mto  sitk,  — 

gtto4th 
no5tli 

4Ill|  ••    •• 


0.^ 
3.20 
0.01 

0.7a 

1.46 
0.40 
0 


oflfaM 
ti*    r  6 
23      5 
20    M 

17  29N4 

20  44 

23  0 

19  M 


• « 


•  • 


Ditto  i;tb,  ., 
INtto  22iid,  •• 
Havch  1st, 
Ditto  2nd, 
Ditto  8th, 
Ditto  lOtfa, 
Ditto  16th, 
Ditto  lOth, 
Ditto  20th, 
Ditto  2l8t,. 
Ditto  22iid, 


•  ■ 


0.08 
0.02 
0«40. 
0.06 
0.04 
0.06 
0^ 

o.oa 

0.10 
0.90 
0.00 


9    30 

13    20  K. 
19    U 


15      8 
17    51  % 
28      4 


10 

3 
7 


ttf  Mfr«t^  mm«/«,  «/  nooji,  o»  M«  eorretpomdkig  d^yc, 
^/•,  mrf  Ami*#  2>«elMM/^  ifi7/o. 


12     10 
20      1 


4liigiut. 


118  11 
ill7  56 
•  17  41 

17  25 
17  9 
16  53 
16  36 
161!^ 
9  10  21 

10  15  45 

11  15  27 
U 15  10 

;|ai4  52 
14  33 
1415 
13  56 
13  37 
1318 
12  59 
12  39 
1219 
1159 
1139 
1119 
1058 
10  37 
1017 
955 
1^  934 
30  913 
81    851 


4 

5 

6 

7 
8 


U 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
80 
81 
82 
>3 
84 
85 
86 
87 


i 


2.14 
1.28 
0.60 
0.01 


0.01 

o.o«i 

1.18 
0.32 
0.20 

0!52 
3.38 
2.56 
3.00 
0.14 

«.10| 
0.46 

0.62 

0.18 

0.17 
0.40 
0.06 
0.03 
0.30 
0.02 
O.Ol 


0  / 


24 
26 
26 
24 
20 
15 
10 
3 
2 
8 
13 
18 


o 


24 
26 
26 
25 
22 
19 
15 
11 
6 
0 
5 
10 
15 
19 
23 
25 
26 
25 


14N. 
2 
7 
21 

50 

56 

6 

49 

28  S. 

28 

52 

29 

8 

41 

3 

18 

SI 

59 

49 

49 

9 

0 

33  S. 

0  N. 

85 

30 

55 

23  ri5 

34 
12 
0 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


f  It 

>  5 

>  18 
28 
35 
38 
36 
29 
48 
49 
4Sr 
34 
20 

7 
58 
51 
46 
44 
44 

46 
50 
54 
0  22 
7  83 
15  24 
23  15 
33  26 


5  41 


September. 


It) 

a 

12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


27 


51  SO 

10  30 
17 


30 

8 
46 
24 

2 
39 
17 
55 
32 

9 
46 
24 

1 
38 
15 
51 
28 

5 
42 
18 
55 
32 

8 
14S 
37 

1 
24 
48 
11 
35 


0.44|25  35 
0.68  26    7 


0.28 
0.40 


25  27 
23  38 
20  47 
17  3 
12  36 
735 

2  lis 

3  23N 

8  55 
14  9 


0.38 

1.20 
0.22 
0.60 
0.28 
0.30118  47 
0.28  22  31 
2.68 '25  0 
4.60  25  58 
0.42  25  20 
0.12  23  4 
0.13119  20 
0.28ll4  28 


16  23 
16  26 
16  25 
16  20 
1612 
16  1 
15  47 
15  34 
15  20 
15  9 
14  59 
14  52 
14  47 
14  46 
14  46 
14  50 

14  55 

15  2 
15  10 
15  18 
15  27 
15  35 
15  43 
15  50 

15  57 
10  2 

16  6 
1610 
16  12 
1612 


13.68 


Calcatti.  o    t 

|j»t.  N.  ••  fltM 
Average  daily  raia- 
fall  on   each    day 
when  the   MooA*a 
Decis  freafeer  tiian 
18^  or  aboat  4^  30 
on  eaelk    fide   tlio 
aenitb  of  Cakuifea. 
In  August,     0.820 
In  ditto,  when 
Moon*e  Dec.  if 
between    18* 
and  9«.....  0.330 
In  ditto,  be« 
tween        ^ 

and  O©,....  0.174 
Average  daily     J 

rain  .fall  in 

Sept.    when 

the   Moon's 

Dee.  is  above 

180 0.65a 

Between    18^ 

and9«,  ..0.151 
Between     8 

•ndO 0.287 


whkih  fell  witb  a  low  deolmatkm  of  llm  looon,  ift  the.t,fnKlai^t,j|iaii|L^8^^ 
mHy  be  attributed  to  the  effect  oi  tht  jconjiineiifHk  ^od  gpp»8kiqft  f^^ 
tlteraii.    Should  ibis  predomitrndceof  vraiQalH>^  tbe  maximaia.^-| 
clinfttiott  of  tbe  moon  be  foand  to  obtain  ^[^eti^T^  it.  'v^.^|c^04Q]it,fqr  - 
tb«'tlvird  day  beiore  tbe  new  moon,  and  tb^  Utlii^iid  I2dx  «fter,  bepi^^ 
DMutima^-^a  circumstaiice  'which  I  noticed- ia  mj  Conner  P^^I^p  !bv^,  waa  ^ 
uAable  to  explain.     Tbe  rainj-tseMon.  la^ta  »9r^Qr  \e»»  fjron  tb^  2Ut- 
Jane  to  the  2Ut  September  ?   Now  tbe  day  of  «ew  mpoi^  V^^^^^t  the , 
2 let  June  ift  nearly  or  actoally  tbe  aame  mth  tha^  of  nuK^miuz],  oortb 
decHnatton. '  Bat ba  tbe  «nn  kavea  tbe  nortbeva/trppic;,  the  ,  dftjs  of, 
maximum   dedtnation  gradually  aeparate  from  ftkw^  •  9f  icop^u^^tion 
and  oppositioft,  till  by  the  time  he  ia  at  tbe  equator*,  the^^^i^e.  |;each-  . 
ed  the  quartteni.  .    . 

la  addinr  np,  tiierefore,  the  sums  of  raia  whioh  feU  ixi  anop^ssiTe. 
lunar  revolution  a,  the  chaneea  were,  that  the  third  day  before^  and^  ^  ltb« 
and  12th  after,  new  moon»  would  be  the  maxiriw,  ««  th^  WQre»(upon . 
the  whole)  nearest  to  tkoie  of  maximum  declinatiom.  :q(  tbe  n]i(um»    I 
hope  shiMtly  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Nautical  Ab^aivi9k»^for  ^m . 
other  years,  and  to  hayothe  honour  of  laying  the  ref^s  (wlu^yqp, 
they  may  be)  of.  a  comparision  of  them,  with  the  regijitor^  ^^^^  ^^ 
Society.     It  only  temains  for  me  to  explain,  why  I  nue&qred  Qomsmf'^ 
ing  the  amounta.QL.cain-fallj  and  the  fuctuations  of  the  dew-pointa 
with  the  changes  of  the  moon,  to  comparing  the  heights  of  the  "baro- 
n^eter  with  the  same,  and  as  this  latter  plan  has  beeik  su^Sst^  tn  Hif 
from  a  highly  esteemed  quarter,  t  lose  no  time  in  reprfing:?''^  t  £Ak  hbg 
tp  refer  him  to  Danibll's  Meteorological  Essays,  (l92$)i^Nig^^'S6, 
and  to  assure  him,  that  I  agree  with  the  observation^'f%ere'Mule^;WiK. 
'?  That  the  total  weight  of  the  perpendicular  column  Would  nit*;'!)^^!!]^ 
fetted  ao  much  as  that  of  its  horizontal  sections ;  aAcl  the  anfooiidt  or 
the  lunar  influence  should  be  sought  in  the  variations  of  the  ditfv^encer 
df  density  between  some  high  elevation  and  tiie  level  of  the  Bfi^^'  jkp. 
'  FW  example,  supposing  a  case  where  the   atrial  fluid  was^  a^  rest 
(jAie  pressure  being  equal  every  where).     Now,  if  any  inequality 
to  be  eavaed  (either  by  the  presence  of  a  luminary  above  the 
or  otberwise)  a  emnent  wovid  instantly  .  be  set  in  motion  to  r^stbiji 
the  equilibrinm,  and  any  inequality,   beyond  what  was  necess^qr.^tj 
overcome  the  inertia  of  the  air,  would  inatantly  be  connteractod  by  an 
increased  velocity  of  current.     Bat  in  estimating  the  .rain- fall  and 
dew-pointa  together,  we  get  tbe  sum  of  the  effect  produced — the  ecci^ 
mnkted  results  of  succesaive  tides  or  currents.    If  we  reflect  ivj^  s 
MoaU  deference  of  level  is  anfici^nt  to  set  water  in  mQtion*  we  ca^no^ 


l£ 


ti 


ht^ iWh&ie^^ i^'iAi^i  •  Stoli  an '  mfit^tadil^rii  no  .doafat  catod«d  by./tb^.r 
a^di  of  th^iftoott.  ^  M¥.  Howkti^^otenA;  <th  aniavcrage  of  lOnreitfSxat.r 
Loncld(fti;  tH^t'  the  bii^^ottt^ter  ttdod  -€40:*(I  q«Qte  from.  reeoUection) 
loV^i'^^  t^it^  ai!id\fiini  tliaii  when  the  moon  ysi9m  in  tk^  qiwrtW9« 
>fe'  sibh^^ufdity  cotdd  be  fbahd  in  thia  climate*  thmigfh  a  diffeneQoe 
t(f  'a  sbiid> 'atetNint  thay  be*  4«te<;tMi.    If  the^Edilw  will  refer  to  the 
Ti^tAe  17^.  ^/annexed  to' my  kat  paper,  he  ivill  aek  that  I  did  attempt 
such  comparisontias'  h^  Speaks  of,  ^th  the  barometer ;  bat  left  them 
off;  owing*  to  fhe  rekiltfl  behig  leM  flatiefactory  than  those  derived  from 
the  ra!ii-falf 'andid^-pmhts.     I  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  by  the 
iildicati<!mi^'6f  the  bAfometcfi^  ak>ne«'that  we  can  erer  hope  to  include  . 
th^  atmospheric  ehfitnges  within  the  preeise  limits  of  a  Biathemattcal 
formula  ;  but  if  we  are  precluded  from  this,  we  are  not  therefore 
dibarred  from  adoptmg  a  more  indirect  and  hmnible  line  of  investig^- 
tibn,  which,  though  it  can  claim  no  praise  for  ingenuity  of  research, 
niay  y^t'present  ui  with  some  results  of  general  usefnlaese.    If  we 
cfln  obtain  one  additional  presage  of  an  approaching  storm«*-if  we  can, 
iddficate  with  some  probability  the  year  of  drought  and  famijne,  our  ' 
tAne  had  not  been  misemployed,  nor  our  labors  wholly  frottleas^. 
'i  pet'deive  that  the  efibet  of  tiie  moon's  declination  ie  felt  in  the^ 
ral/i-fiBs  in  England,  though  bat  slightly,  as  was  to  be  expected.     .  - ' 


i*  i*i 


Yl^.-rrCoi^ection  qfa  mistake  regarding  some  of  the  Roman  coins  found 

^  ^  fiei^Tjppe  fltManikyala  opened  by  M.  Court.  By  Lieut.  Ale^anber^ 

To^P.^^^WAii,  Sngine$r8. 

,s[^^J|i^ik.tion8ert  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  jast  received,  as  the 
l»Te/i»tioDS  i)(^iBted  out  appear  to  be  in  erery  case  judicious, — In  the  case  off 
LiittrucoluB  conclusiTe.      We  compliment  our  young  friend  upon  the  snecess  with 
wiicli  Delias  commenced  his  nnmismatie  studies,  and  shall  always  be  happyfte^- 

^dMii^\iiii'ifHticiBm8.--B».]  -      >   > 

'l^^^ake  ftie'  fiberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  the  «eifub 
found^'in  the' second  tope  at  ManikyaU  by  Mons.  Court,  a8.I«Daioeil!ire 
ydu^av^' made  a  great  mistake  in  the  agd  of  one  of  the  Roman  t^in«») 
and  it  is  from  this  very  com  that  you  fix  the  date  of  the  erection  o^ 
IKe  tope.— llie  coin  I  mean  id  No.  dd. '  Yos  remark  thatthft^ 
fdlm^Bted  figure  gA  ^va  coin  and  the  unintelU^h  tnscrifitian  ontdtft 
reverse  lead  you  to  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of  tiie  Esoperor  CoaisxANnm  rj 
now  these  very  obsetvaltiona  of  yowB,  setting  aside  the  appearance  o^- 
tlie  co!h,~convfince  me  that -It  Is  of  the  time  of  the  €ommaino^ptltk& 
and  Intake  it'to  be'one  t)f '  the  Q^ns^Herennia,  of  which 'ithafe^arier.lft 
Vkuictfe^ :  it  Inay  hdwerer  be  one  of  the  Gens  Quiactia*  jrf  jrtfcb  ttvm 
3ic2 


obliged  if ^yo«  ifiil  ltek49V  tht  ol>i9•Ia§t«k«cAundks*^k4d  ncttttl^n 

point.    The  style  of  the  coin  iusactljT  the  same  u  thoae  of  the  timet 

^^J^^  con9li^K^  y^.l^^!ftt&lAfx^^^Q^  o&|he  Age  ^(Po^AMj|]pfx. 

,X^  flbver^.if  /eithjW  ^  ^h^^  of  JBq;oa  W  of  Lihectjif .  ffyi/t^t^  ofVVc- 

Jdl^ittf  ]9jKN9^  thfi  h^etare  pcpdiar  tp  the  efu;]^|l4ii^Hfi.C93^^  .^n^ 

jr^eiif^  ie  IV  comqaon  device  uj^Qn  thp  coins  of  famjiie^^*,^^  ^^'^^K^^ 

^:^o>spldi^».)fighting,  with  pne  faUen  be^wee^/^^oi^  vlule,  vicfa^ 

i«.  hovering  ov^r.  their,  heads.    You  t^j  of  tbe.tifo  (y)i9ba)^ta^  tlu^ 

.one is  dad  as  a  Roman*  ajad.qi^ecy  Yrbethctc  the  other  fi»  a  iGerman; 

if  t^B  coin  i«  of  .the  age  of  CkiiKsi^A^TiNB,  bj  ^hat  mea^  h^a  (be  J^pey^« 

.juangpt  thene  ?  My  opinion  is  that  the  coin  ia  o;ie.of  Qai,n^nf(  H^m- 

juusr  with  perhaps  the  cognowjen,  Marcomaimis,  or  acme  o^h/^.  i^aif^ 

obtained  froqi  the  earlier  enemies  .of  Rome.     At  v^j  rate  thf;  i^  <^ 

the  col^  can  hie;  de^cided  by  this— ^f  it  is  a  cou)  .o(  the  fi^milift^  j^ 

9»iBl  be.  pretty  thick — ^if  of  the  jigf  of  Coj^uha^tin^  tiin.    ; 

^^  The  Teinaiai^g  thre^  silver  coii^  yoij^  8sgr«  .are  i^  V>o  ^W^f^^ 

atate  to  be  identified  :  I  agree  with  you  that  Fi^.  24  an4V25  ^  ta^ 

.lonch  worn  tv»  be  id^^edrT-th(^lg)bk  Jtb^  both  appc^^Q  m^  to  he  o{ 

the  tioiea  of  tbeu,coi)sub--^q,i  ^  has  the  i^.pe%nu;iQf ,  of  a  Parthiaa 

qoin.      <No.- 33  jeM  say.  '  bears    the    final   l^tt^  of  th);  irinr^ 

^CifiSiAiRIS'-^bat  I  think  ^  c(^  ^how  that  jpu  are  ^if^ng.    "^(^(bat  j^ 

call  the  final  letters  of  tHe  word  CiMaris  are  the  cop&mencinf  lettera  <x 

^e  loaxifs  mij^e  ^p  atr^u«^h  the  coin..    The  wprd  is  LAILISCOLUSp 

hi/ch  was  the  cognomen  of  Publius  4^ccoleiud.    This  coin  \%  the  onlr 


•kpown  specimen  of  the  Gens  Accoleia,  and  the  whole  inscription  shbold 
;b%Pv4CC0LEIUS  LARISCOLUS^The  reverse  is  a  play  opooT^ 
^^^^SP^Vi  9f  Xjariscolas  or  the  Larch  Tree ;   and  although  the  co{n  is 

ipuch  worn,  yet  the  tnree  sisters  of  Phaeton  may  still   oe  seen  iplt 

commencing  their  metamorphosea  into  Larch  tr^. — ^The  atoiry  u 
cfelal«id()>y«Ovid^4  . .      ^      -    *•      .  T  • 

« '  4Witheae  pave»  coimi  fianAd  in  the  aecond  Ufi^  at  MmdkjSi0Lf9^<»» 
^oM  be  ^f^^yed  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  theUctk  of  Xteiat.  What  la 
''the  lAfere^ce  ?  That  the  tope  must  have  been  conat^eftd  HlMmt  tte 
.  ic»ommeiicemei:^t  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  coins  may  havetieldagA 
^i;ig;the.sohiier|f9  pf  th^  army  which  Antony  led  into  Parthia^  u^d  it'ii 
oli»w>iir9i»..bi«*pry,tJiiattl^y.  lost  w^^ Pl.tt^..!y»gf«^  9^}^^ 

e;xpedition.  If.  as  you  say,  the  tope  is  f4.it^^^Bf^9i.Qi^i^Kf:^uffRfl^ 
"^^iflSf  %ere^there'nd^  ooilir  dq^aited  in  i«  df  •iater.datethaar  tkerbtrth 
^if'CVuU^,  wh^it  i4  well  known  that  Rouiah  eoiitt  ^ftlK  veootidvAA 

*'"%  Sm  Edinburgh  fincycldpedU,  Art.  Kmmmiuitogf  •  th^  jfiS6i  ^ioij^V^, 
4iiiile  of  this  very  coin.— Ed.  "^"  ^""^ 


»Mfl|.]  •tmoAlMMflM^f^hAiM  ^(ttBlf  ^Mft'^#ifi^O  ^fttf 


'^'I^V  page  'Bll,  Vol.  II.  of  the  Journal,  you' describe  a  coin,-  itibfch 
tn^MaHe  Vltt.'Pig.  1  of  coins,  as  of  Alkakdmi  the  <3reat,  ''ha^rig 
'a  ^ue' juvenile  portrait  of  the  conqueror  before  he '  as^nhied  1% 
%brn  of '  Amnion ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  Apollo  seated  on  tlife 
peculiar  bracolar  seat,'  &c.  If  this  is  a  coin  of  ALBZANDta  fijs 
'Great,  ^^at  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  note  at  page  39, 
Tol.  if  J  ?  This  coin  of  Dbm  strivs  is  recognized  to  be  jS^imti 
*^(&n  mm  the  figure  of  Apollo  sitting  upon  a  peculiar  aUaf, 
'described  by  PiNKsaroN  as  a  '  hamper  inverted  !*  Now  the  reverses 
\>i  these  two  coins  are  alike,  consequently  if  one  is  known  to  be  Sele^k* 
'tidah  from  its  reverse^  the  other  must  also  be  Seleucidan ; — add  to 
This^,'  the  coihs  of  Alisxanbbb  the  Great  have  no  numerals'  upon  &em. 
and  very  few,  if  any,  have  titles.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  coin  of  Axvie- 
Ai^DBEL  1st/  Or  Bala  of  Syria,  who  bore  the  very  title  of  Euergete^ 
.''which  is  ^upoh  tills  coin  ^. 

At  page  406,  voK  ii. — on  a  coin  of  Apollodotus  you  remark  th«Lt 
!*•  the  introduction  of  tiie  conjunction  KAI  you  do  not  remember  tb 
liave  ^^en  oh  an]r  other  Greek  coin.'  Out  of  only  30  Greek  coins  ki 
'my  possession  there  is  one  conjunction  KAI  upon  it— -but  I  believe4t-ia 
Xiot  common  Upon 'Greek  Coins. 

'^  I'sKoold  like  to  see  Vis.  13,  Plate  II.  of  Roman  coins,  as  it  wimii^ 
very'  curious  one.  I  have  many  remarks  to  make  upon  Mons/^MXif- 
\oN^8  collection  of  coins,  but  I  must  defer  them  until  I  know  wli^iier 
ih'ose  I  have  already  made  are  acceptable  or  not.  f  hope  fo^'  ^#dl 
jparcioh^h'e  liBert)r  I  take  not  only  in  addressing  yotk,^nt  in  AflftBii% 
from  you  in  opinion.  ..  ./  i  ^..aj 

*  The  ezif  tenoe  of  the  Rao  Nemo  Rao  coins  in  M.  CouRi<a  iip^  pNtr^ieto 
4^i^g'1o'iNttly  libe'samto  epbih  itf  the  ntfigfaboariag  moBxaimt  lopeaedk bfiS^n^ 
sTufftiraA,  in  wftick  aut*»i«s  coins  of  tMo  %if<«i<t|i  senlipry  iMK>orciu>g -^  ^t 
^^  WjmnTfr^TO.  fUa^yevwL  Althcp^li  .therefore,  tiOcoa  .aipne^  t^.  )ji^^p|i^,^  vf^fa 
*1|Qald  raifl^  the  «ntiqiuty  of  the.  to^e  to  a  period  lomBwhut  pojitenor  to  the  time 

of.  Antony's  expedition,    still  in  coqibination  with  the  other  facts,  tney  cannot 

set  aside  the  more  modern  date  of  deposit:  and  the  infefence  16  stt^lig^i'^than 
^eVer,  of  their  having^  Veen  antiqaes  at  the  time,  and  of  the  patVf  lAirftNtfKwte 

ha^a^ been  aVaatiqiiaryia  hii  day. -^Eb.  *'>:    foqicd 

.    t  The*  tiUe  of  ALsxAM^Mi  Ij  «m  i'AtlQM^pr  im4  nofe  T%oogaton  /^.^o^ifi^ 
flliire^i9,every^pi9bab0ii7.of^^o^  banging  to  hii^,.  It  wa^^asf^b^.t^^L^j. 

▲NBKR  the  Great,  pr^cipaUy  from  the  handsome  youthful  features  of  the  mo* 

aarch.^]SiD, 


688  Fo9sil  Elephant's  TUthftBom  Sumroiee.  {Dme. 


VIII, — Description  of  the  Fossil  Elephant's  Tooth  from  Sumrotee, 
Ndhun,    By  Lieut.  W.  E.  Ba&xr,  Engineers. 
[  In  a  letter  to  tHe  Editor.] 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  Capt,  Cautlbt,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  enclose  a  sketchy  (Plate  XXXVI.)  drawn  to  half  size,  of 
the  fossil  tooth  presented  to  me  by  the  Nahun  R£ja,  and  stated  by  him 
to  have  been  found  at  a  place  called  Sumrotee,  about  30  coss  in  a  wes- 
terly direction  from  Niihun.  Concerning  the  exact  situation  of  this 
place  there  is  still  considerable  doubt,  but  as  Lieut.  Durano  has  sent 
out  persons  in  quest  of  it,  we  hope  soon  to  determine  its  locality,  and 
to  be  enabled  to  prosecute  our  researches  whenever  opportunity  may 
offer.  We  could  get  no  certain  account  of  the  formation  in  which  this 
foasil  was  found  imbedded,  but  the  substance  of  which,  amall  portions 
were  found  adhering  to  the  specimen,  appears  to  be  a  ferrug^nooa 
sound. 

I  have  not  the  means  of  comparing  this  with  other  fossil  elephant's 
teeth  ;  but  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  two  points,  which  may  be  of 
importance,  and  which  the  imperfection  of  the  drawing  might  prevent 
your  remarking. 

First,  the  great  prominence  of  the  molar  ridges,  particularly  at  one 
end,  viz.  the  left  of  the  drawing. 

Secondly,  the  part  that  were  the  *'  crusta  petrosa"  has  been  broken 
away,  the  bone  below  it  appears  perfectly  continuous,  and  not  divided 
into  separate  plates.  I  may  add,  that  the  great  general  convexity  of 
the  grinding  surface  seems  to  show  that  this  tooth  belonged  to  the 
upper  jaw,  and  that  the  fractured  appearance  of  one  of  the  ends  proves 
that  it  once  extended  further  in  that  direction.  The  colour  of  tha 
"  crusta  petrosa*'  is  a  dull  black.  The  bony  parts  where  they  are  dts* 
covered,  as  well  as  the  prominent  ridges  of  enamel,  are  of  a  lighter 
tint,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  latter  are  highly  polished. 
•    Dddupar,  November  16tA,  1834. 

[We  ihould  make  the  same  remark  on  inspection  of  the  present  drawb^,  as 
on  firat  receiving  the  fossil  tooth  from  Jabalpur*,  that  there  is  nothing  to  diitia* 
goish  it  (the  animal  that  bore  it)  from  the  existing  species  of  elephant,  to  the 
drawings  of  which  in  Cuvier's  0s9emetu  Fouilet,  (which  are  not  engraTedin  a 
style  suited  to  very  accurate  comparison,)  it  bears  a  stronger  resemblance,  than  to 
those  of  the  fossil  elephant's  tooth.  We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  Aaiatie 
Society  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  possessing  a  splendid  museum  of  the  fosiU  ridies 
of  this  newly  discovered  or  re-discovered  tract  of  country,  through  the  axertioBS 
of  Captain  Cavtlet,  Lieut.  Baker,  and  Colonel  Colvin,  all  three  engineer 
officers  OB  the  spot,  and  all  equally  zealous  and  disinterested  in  pronotiaf  ths 
objects  of  science.— Ed. 

*  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol«  II.  page  Sas* 
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1834.]  Caialogw  of  Birds  in  the  Dukhm.  639 

IX. — Catalogue    of  Birds   (systematically  arranged)   of   the  Rasoriat^ 

Graliatorial,   and  Natatorial     Orders,  observed  in  the  Dukhun,  hg 

Lient. 'Colonel  W.  H.  Stub,   Bombay  Army,  F.L.8.,    F.  Z.  S.» 

4rc.  S[e. 

[Contiiiiied  from  p.  698.] 

180.  Feakcolinvs  8PADICSU8.  Firtmt,  eutttmem  Mtqtrh  fusee  iimetm^  ptmmenm 
margimbus  dUutiorilna  i  capUe,  eoUo,  vemire,  aritao,  tegwUmbuigiu  emuuB  it^erio* 
rUnu/mtco-bnomeis ;  vertiee  mgresetHti-bnmneOipluMarum  veniru  ariuique  rhaehu 
bus  elonqttiitj  aeutis, 

Fcem.  Suprh  nigra  eattoHeoque  variun  peetom  ahdownutuqme  phum$  eattmeit  ad 
apices  lunuld  latd  nigrd  notatit. 

Polliu.  FuaeO'ferrugineuM,  vittii  trOna  dondUbm  UUit,  iniermedid  Maturate  rufo* 
bnamed,  laieraUbusJlaoeieenti'albidis. 

Jridet  rufo-bnuineK.  Rostrum  pedesque  rafeseenti-oomd.  Longitudo  corporis  9.7 
one,  Cauda  5. 

Perdix  tpadiceay  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  3.  644.  4.  Temm.,  Gall.  Ind.  719.  Teirao 
gpadiceuSj  Omel.,  Syst.  Nat.  l.  759.  29.  Le  Perdix  rouge  de  Madagascar,  Sonn., 
Voy.  Ind.  2.  169.  FraneoUn  spadiee,  Temm.,  Pig.  et  Gall.  3.  316.  Koku-iree  of 
the  Mahrattas. 

The  male  only  of  this  bird,  which  is  yery  common  in  the  thick  bnuhwood  of  the 
Ghants,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  writers  quoted.  C!olonel  Stkes  has 
had  boUi  sexes  alive  in  his  possession  for  some  time,  and  has  no  doubt  they  might 
be  succes^iUy  introduced  into  Europe.  They  are  excellent  eating.  Rarely  take 
to  wing  or  perch.  Male  has  a  harsh  call  of  three  syllables,  IToZ-w-ref,  whence 
the  M&ratta  name ;  female  in  confinement  uttered  little  notes  like  the  twittering 
of  a  diicken.  A  male  in  Col.  Stkbb's  collection  has  three  large  spun  on  one  leg» 
and  two  on  the  other. 

Genus  Pierocles,  Tenun.  Ganga, 
161.  Pterocles  exnttus,  Temm.,  PI.  Col.  354  &  360.    Rock  Pigeon  of  Europeans  In  the 
Dukhun. 
Avery  common  bird  in  the  Dukhun;  gregarious;  frequenting  open  stony  plains 
only.    Characterized  by  the  height  at  which  it  flies,  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  and 
its  peculiar  and  piercing  note  announcing  its  approach  ere  it  can  be  well  seen.   It 
feeds  on  a  quadrangular  hard  small  seed,  which  Colonel  Stkxs  has  found  in  the 
stomach  of  only  one  other  bird. 
Irides  reddish  brown.    Sexes  of  the  same  size.    The  male  has  two  of  the  tail« 
feathers  linear  and  elongated,  which  is  not  the  ease  with  the  female.    MalSt 
inclusive  of  tail,  14.2  inches  :  tail  5  inches. 
163.  Pterocles  guadrievutus,  Temm.,  Gall.  3.  353.     Painted  Rock  Pigeon  of  the 
Dukhun. 
Rare,  and  met  with  only  in  pairs,  on  open  ground,  at  the  foot  of  hills,     /rides,  red- 
dish brown.    Sexes  tk  the  same  sixe.    Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  13|  inches :  tail 
3  inches. 

Genus 


163.  Bemspodhtt  pugnax,  Temm.,  PI.  Col.  60.  fig.  3. 

Common  in  the  Dukhun,  and  called  the  Bustard  Quad  by  Europeans.  Its  reputed 
pugnacious  qualities  are  not  known.  Solitary,  or  in  pairs,  and  mostly  found  in 
ChdUe  fields  CCapoieum  atmuum),  Irides,  light  yellow.  Length,  inclusive  of  tail, 
7.5  inches :  tail  1.5  inch.  Habits,  tongue,  and  internal  organization  of  CotumiM 
iextUis,  M.  Temm imck  describes  the  female  as  differing  in  plumage  from  ^e 
male ;  but  in  Colonel  Stkbb's  specimens  the  sexes  are  exactly  aUke. 

164.  HsMXPODius  Taigoor.  Hem.  suprh  castaneus,  plumis  stramineo  ^marginaHs^ 

mgroque  vnduiatim  faseiaiis;  tegmuubus  alarum  stramimeis  nigra  fasciatis;  remi* 
gibus fuseis;  mento  guidgue  albis;  peetore  nigra  alboguefaseiatos  ventre  erissoqua 
dihiti  ferrugineis, 
Irides,  pallida  flavse.    Rostrum  nigrescens.    Longitudo  corporis  4.8  une.,  caudm 

1.7. 
Closely  resembles  the  female  of  Hem,  pugnax,  as  described  by  M.  Tbmmiiicx,  b«l 
tike  bill  is  longer  and  more  slender,  and  Colonel  Stku  has  spedmens  of  both 
sexes.   Sexes  alike. 
MS.  Hemi^odius  Dtsoumier,  Temm.,  Fl.  Col.  Called  the  Button  Quaa  by  Europeans. 
Colonel  Stkks  never  met  with  this  bird  otherwise  than  solitary :  frequents  thiek 
grass  or  pulse  fields,  and  sits  so  dose  as  to  expose  itself  to  be  trod  upon.    Ilight 


io  abnpit  nd  Aort^  tlist  «rt  tte  gm  is  wdl  «p  to  4*  iilumHsr,  the  %M  is  donNi 
'    again,    irides,  strew.yeUow.  Length,  IndnaiTe  of  tcfi,  M  iaclMt :  tail  1.4  indifla. 
Pam.  5^rv^MMiirfff,  Vigors. — Genus  Otis,  Linn.    JBafford. 
|tS6.  0N»  iii^«|i»,  Oold*8  Cent.  Himfd.  Birds. 
This  noble  biid  is  so  eonunon  in  the  Dnkhnn,  that  one  ^ntlemaa  has  shot  naailf 
a  thonsand.    Oregarions.    Egg,  a  perfect  oTal,  browa  olive,  with  obscore  btotchea 
of  darker  brown  ouTe.    Lengtii  3.4  inches,  diameter  3.7  inches.  One  only  fonnd  ia 
a  hole  in  the  earth  on  the  own  plain,  and  that  eoasiderably  advanced  in  ^h»  pno* 
oess  of  incubation.  Irides,  deep  brown.    Lengtli,  male,  Inchtsive  of  tall,  56}  tnd- 
es  t  tall  13§  inches.'  Female  41  f  inches,  inclusive  of  tail  of  l Of  inches.  Mala  sup* 
plied  with  the  remarkable  gular  pouch  common  to  the  Otis  tarda, 
197.  Ons  FULTA.     Ot.  suprh  eacaotieo'bntnneaf  piumi$  fitlvo  marffinatit  taHef^ttkqtKs 
tegnUmbua  alarum^  coUo,  pectorequefulvis,  punetit  muisve  brunneis  pared  notaii$t 
ventre,  Hroptfgu>,femoribu8,  teominilmsque  caiHdawferidHbusJ)ilcO'aldis:  tefmmU 
bus  alarum  in/eriorilnu  lateriousgiue  edeaotieo-nigrii ;  caudd  /idvd/aMeiigmuiiur 
emeaatico-brunneit  notatd;  mento  futdqui  MUs  vertia  brutmeo,  ttrifd  mudHA 
longitudituili  albd. 
tridet  mfescenti-lutescentes,  radiis  a  pupiHA  pallid^  lateaeentibua.    Peiea  llave^ 
scentes.    Longltudo  vorporit  ^ ,  16.6  Une.,  eauda  3 A :  corporis    ^ ,  17.4,  camim 
3.4. 

The  wings  are  of  unequal  length  in  the  8exe4 ;  and  th4  inUlls  are  aiagolaily  acunii* 

nated. 
*  fjO\.  SYKCSgtvesthe  following  detailed  description  of  the  Otisfu&a:  Forehead,  crowa, 
back,  scapralars,  and  first  tluree  quills  rich  chocolate  brown ;  feathers  of  the  baA 
and  scapulars  triangular  at  the  point,  edged  with  fiilvous,  and  barred  in  the  centra 
and  near  the  base  with  a  broad  bar  olf  fulvous,  mottled  with  chocolate.  Round  tht 
eyes,  a  streak  down  the  centre  of  the  crown,  whole  neck,  breast,  wing-corerta. 
and  tail  buff  or  fulvous ;  the  back  neck  closely  speckled  with  minute  dots  oa 
brown.  On  the  wing-coverts  a  few  scattered  lines  and  specks  of  brown.  Tall 
with  four  distant  fuscous  bars,  the  intermediate  spaces  beautifully  barred  villi 
flexuose  lines  of  Aiscous.  The  fourth  and  following  quills  and  secondaries  marked 
like  the  tail.  Two  irregular  fuscous  streaks  down  the  fore  neck.  Breast  liilvoa% 
with  a  few  faint  lines  and  spots  of  brown.  Belly,  vent,  under  tail-coverta,  and 
thighs  yellowish  white.  Under  wing-ooverts  and  sides  of  the  body  fine  doco* 
late  brown.  Occasionally  a  feather  is  tipped  with  white  on  the  wing-coverts, 
tJpper  mandible  fdscous,  lower  yellowish.    Chin  and  throat  white,  extending  b» 

*  towards  the  ears.  Sexes  exactly  alike  in  plumage.  The  down  at  tike  base  <K  aft 
the  feathers  pink.  Primary  quills  singularly  acuminated,  particularly  in  the  mala, 
terminating  in  a  point  as  fine  as  that  of  a  nee^ ;  less  so  in  the  female,  and  the  wlaga 
of  the  latter  are  from  one  to  two  inches  longer  than  those  of  the  female.  4nl 
difference  is  constant. 

C^ol.  SrK«s  stated  that  his  description  was  written  flrom  doht  medlBeas  ffbkg  Mbra 
him,  and  that  he  had  transmitted  three  similar  to  the  Inola  House. 

Some  of  Col.  Stkks*s  sporting  friends  in  India  having  expressed  a  beHaftiMtthd 
Otisfuha  was  the  female  of  the  black  Floriken  of  the  Dukhun,  (a  coidqparatlv^ 
rare  bird,  the  OHs  fulva  being  common,)  he  was  induced  to  pay  parCiealar  atteatioA 
to  the  orsans  of  sex,  and  never  found  the  testes  and  ova  othennse  than  fnHy  devo* 
loped.  If  therefore  it  be  referrible  as  an  immature  bird  to  a  known  spectei,  {OH$ 
Bengalensis,  Otis  auritaf  or  Otis  Indiea,)  it  appears  in  the  Dukhun  in  hundredaf 
with  all  the  indications  of  puberty,  at  a  time  when  the  supposed  parertla  are  raitHi 
if  at  all,  to  be  met  with.  Col.  STKas's  birds  are  identical  with  a  saedacii  UU 
before  the  Society  by  Major  Frakkliv  on  the  9th  of  August,  1631,  under  the : 
of  Otis  Indica ;  Major  Franklin,  at  the  same  time,  expresnng  doubts  of  it  1 
the  wbUe-ekinned  Bustard  est  Dr.  Lath  AH.  The  descriptioa  of  the  Otis  Indies] 
only  two  features  common  to  the  Otisfuhm,  **  chin  white,"  and  *'  under  parta  dmkf 
vellowish  cream  colour  ;*'  as  tiiey  differ  in  all  other  pa^eidars,  tlie  birds  cannot 
be  identical ;  and  a  reference  to  a  figure  of  the  Otis  Indica,  which  is  only  to  be  sat 
with  in  J.  H.  Miller,  confirms  the  impression.  Col.  Sykes  believes  with  Vsi§$g 
Franklin  that  the  present  spedes  has  been  usually  mistaken  for  tiie  female  of  Oik 
aitri/a.— A  correspondent  in  the  Magazine  of  Natoral  Histary^No.  J6,  for  Novai^- 
ber,  1830,  Under  the  signature  of  ''  A  Subscriber,"  rage  517*  eottfinu 
STKK8*fl  opinion,  statii^  that  the  Chury  or  ochreous  FwriUm.  (smaU 
of  India)  is  not  the  Otis  Mica  Ctohite-ehinMed  Bustard),  nor  tha  OHt 
nor  the  black  Floriken  (Otis  aatrita)  or  I^eek  of  Hindostan. 

Col.  Sykkb  stated  the  food  of  the  Otis  nigriceps  and  the  (Xif /Una  to  ba 
clttsively  graaahoppers;  and  he  pointed  out  the  absence  of  a  gixaard  (  tte 
being  simple),  combined  with  the  remarkable  shortness  of  the  ittteatiaat  casaL 
aearcaly  exeeediag  the  length  of  the  body»  aa  diftingaiiliiiig  thaaa  ^iaifMatm  m 
others  that  had  come  under  hia  observation. 
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=        ■  OkderTV.    GRA.LLATORES,  m 

ftm.  Gnc^tf,  Vigors. — Genus  Grvf,  Pallas.    Crane, 
16S.  Orvi  AnHgotu,  Steph.,  11.  631.  Grus  orientalis  Indica^  Bri8s.»  Orn.S.  S7a»  7.    r 
Kulhim  of  the  Mahrattas. 
▼    Appear  in 'Hocks  of  hundreds  in  Dukhun  during  the  cold  season. 
^  Fam.  Ardeida^  Leach.— <jenus  Ardea^  Auet. 

Section  A.    Tarn  long. 
t6^.  Atdea  Syretta,  Gmel.,  1.  639.  Ardea  Torra,  Buoh.  FhMiklln,  Zool.  Pvoeeedsngt. 
ta  Orand  Efrette,  Buff.»  Ois.  7-  377.  Pi.  £nl.  925.  Large  white  U«^ik  wUtkuel^ 

towhai.  ' 

^  I<e|tgth»  inclusiTe  of  taU»  35  to  36  Inches  :  tail  5.8  inches.  Length  of  tha  Sai»- 

pean  Ijird  42  inches.   Xridee  bright  yellow.  Solitary. 
•170.   Ardea  Garzetta,  Unn.,  1.  937.   V Aigrette,  Buff.,  (Mm.  7.  972.  PI.  SaL  901. 
Little  Egret  Heron, 
Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  24  to  25  inches :  tail  4  inches.  Length  of  the  Europeaik 

*  bird  24  inches.  /rtdcsHghtyeUow. 

Gregarious.   Toes,  as  in  the  European  bird,  yellowish  green  or  apple  green,  eihi- 

bralng  a  eurious  contrast  to  the  greenish  black  of  the  legs. 
*171.  A&OtA  AsBA.  Ard,  smprhardosiaeeaf  dorao  tfrunneseente ;  mento,  guld  lined  lamgi" 

tudinali  jugulari,  corpore  eubtiii,  tegtninilnuque  eaudmu^eriorilmt  othiuimis  i  <^- 

minOma  amntm  teriiariia  atbo  atigatii  marginatif, 
Irides  dilute  Havs.  Boitrum  corneum.  Tom  virescenti  nigri.  Longitado  eorpatia 

20|unc.,  caudee  3|. 

Skite'CoUmred  Henm, 
'    A  very  rare  bird  in  Dukhun.    Has  a  good  deal  the  aspect  of  Ard.  Novee  HoUaHdim^ 

and  several  points  of  resemblanee  to  Ard,  gutartM,  Ard,  Jugularis,  and  the  young 

of  Ard,  carwea :  but  differs  from  all. 

172.  Ardea  einerea.  Lath.,  Ind.  Om.  2.  691*  54.    Le  Heron  hmpp4f  Buff.,  Ois.  7. 
342.    PI.  Enl.  787. 

Jridea  bright-light  yellow.    Length,  inelusive  of  tail,  38  inches  :  t^l  5  inches. 

-  Identical  wiu  European  specimens.     Solitary. 

173.  Ardea  nigrirasirii,  Gray,  Zool.  Misc.  20.  Fig.  Ind.  Zool.  Part  12th.    Larga 
white  Herom  with  black  biU, 

Diflfering  only  in  having  a  black  bill  ftt>m  Ard,  Bgretta ;  otherwise  identical  ia 
sixe,  form,  cc^ur,  and  internal  organisation  ;  nevertheless,  as  Col.  Stkkb  has 
aduH  birds  preserving  the  black  bill,  he  considers  Mr.  GftAT*8  speciflc  dis- 
tinction valia.    Jrides  bright  yellow. 

Section  B,    Tarri  short. 
|74.    Ardea  MaiaeeemiSf  Gmel.,  1.  643.    Crabier  blane  et  bnim  de  Malaccat  Buff., 
Ois.  7.  394.    PI.  Enl.  911.    Bttglah  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Uid€$  light  bright  yellow.    Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  19  inches  :  tail  3  to  3|  inehet. 
^      One  male  blra  measured  21  inches.    White  capillary  worms  found  on  the  mesen- 

i75.    Ardea  Caboga,  Penn.,  Hindoos.  2.  168.    Oibraltar  Heron,  Lath.,  var^  A. 

Sm<M  pare  white  Heron.    £a//y  Mrd  of  Europeans  in  Dukhun. 
''  Attend  oxen  while  grazinfl:,  and  pick  insects  from  them.    Gregarious.    Length, 

*  iocluslve  of  tail,  19i  to  21  Inches  :  tail  3§  inches.  Iridei  bright  yellow.  A  shade 
^     of  yeUow  ochre  on  the  forehead  in  some  Individnals. 

176.  "AaDBA  Gratii.    Ard,  alba;  dorso  atro-rubenie ;  eapite,  eolU},  peetore,  scc^- 

laribusque  sordid^  Jlavescenti-dlbidia  ;  oeeipUis  plama  3— -5  langis^  Unearihutf  o/- 
hi$simis, 
^Irides  nitldd  flavs.      Boetntm  ad  apicem  nigrum,  ad  basin  flaveseens.      Xfitrri 

-  f^iscescenti-camei.     Lon^^tudo  (cand&  indusA)  18$ — 19|  nnc,  eauda  3.         ^ 
'      Marone-baeked  Heron, 

■  The  deep  chestnut  or  marone  foathers  of  the  4)ack  are  decomposed,  and  extend 
neariy  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  immature  bird  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  tiie  Ard,  Malaecenait, 

177.  Ardea  Javamca,  Horsf.,  linn.  Trans.  13.  190.    Indian  green  Heron  cfiDr,  La- 

*  THAV,  No.  74. 

Col.  Stkbs*s  specimens  are  Identical  with  those  from  Java,  and  on  comparing 

them  with  the  descriptions  of  Ard,  virescenM,  111.,  and  the  plate  of  BorroK,  {PI. 

^      Enl.  908,  Crabier  de  Cayenne,)  they  differ  in  wanting  the  red  stripes  down  the 

«      throat  and  neck,  and  in  the  tail  being  dark  metallic  green  instead  of  black,  and 

in  smaller  size.     Dr.  HoasriBLD's  trivial  name  is  therefore  valid.  Irides  bright 

•"    light  yellow,  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  red  ring.     Length,  inclusive  of  tiff, 

16^  inches :  tail  2f .    Sexes  alike  in  size  and  plumage.    Solitary  on  the  wopdy 

banlcs  of  small  streams. 

199.    Ardm  timtmnomea,  Gmel.,  1.  643.    BnHre  ehe$tnui  Heron.    Identical  with 

3  N 
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gpecimens  in  the  BrltiBli  Mnsemn  and  Indln  nonie.    Lengtfi,  iwditthre  of  tafl, 
]5i  incbea  :  tail  2|  inches.    Iridet  bright  yellow. 
Rare  in  Dukhon.    Mostly  solitary ;  never  pregarions.    Remarkably  wary. 

Genus  Botaumtf  Briss.    Biftent. 

179.  Botaurtu  tteUarit^  Briss.,  Om.  6.  444.  Ardea  tteUaris^  Linn.,  1.  SS9.'S1«  Le 
Butor,  Bnff.,  Ois.  7.  411.     PI.  Enl.  789.    Common  BUtern. 

Identical  with  the  European  bird. 
Rare  In  Dukhun. 

Genus  NyetieoraXt  Stepb. 

180.  Kycfieorcae  Buropina^  Stepb.,  11.  609.  Ardea  NyttteoroTf  lAnn.,  1.  235.9* 
X«  Bihoreau,  Buff,,  Ois.  7.  436.     PI.  Enl.  758.     Ntght  Heron. 

Iridei  broad,  crini9on.  Lenrth,  indnsive  of  tail,  24  inches :  tail  4.2  inches. 
Length  of  the  European  bird  about  22  inches,  /rides  and  legs  of  the  same  colour 
as  those  of  the  Asiatic  bird. 

Genus  PhctMcoptents,  IJnn.     Flamingo. 

181.  Phanicopterus  mfr^,  Linn.,  1.  230.  Le  Flammant,  Buff.  Ois.  8.  475.  A.  EaL 
63.    Red  Flamingo.    Rajah  Huns  of  the  Hindoos. 

Iridei  Ught  yellow.    Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  43§  inches :  tail  6  inches. 

In  the  duodenum  of  a  female  were  found  two  thick,  remarkably  white  wonns  com- 
posed of  oaa«/t;  one  7  inches  long,  the  other  4)  inches  ;  and  filling  up  the  in- 
testinal canal,  so  that  liquid  food  only  could  have  passed ;  nevertheieas  the  bird 
appeared  quite  healthy. 

Genus  Platalea^  Linn.    Spoontntt. 

182.  PJatalea  leueorodia^  Linn.,  1.  231.  1.  La  Spatule,  Buff.,  Ois.  7.  448.  PI.  EaL 
405.     Crested  white  Spoonbill. 

Iridet  crimson.     Length,  inclusive  of  tidl,  35)  inches  :  tail  Sf  inches. 
Although  a  little  larger  in  size,  it  is  otherwise  absolutely  identical  with  the  Euro* 
pean  nird,  even  to  the  colour  of  the  irides  and  legs. 

183.  Platalea  junior.    The  feathers  with  black  shafts. 

Mr.  Stephens  describes  these  birds  as  rarely  occurring  inland.  Col.  S.^s  speci* 
mens  were  obtained  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feci. 

Genus  Ciconiaf   Rav.     Storks 

184.  deonia  teueoeephala,  Ardea  leueocephafa,  Gmel.,  1.  642.  Lath.,  Ind.  OriL. 
9.  699.  78.  Le  Heron  VioM,  Bnff.,  Ois.  7.  370.  Heron  de  la  cdtede  Caro^ 
moiKfeZ,  Buff.,  PI.  Enl.  906.  Violet  Heron.  Kandehsw  or  KotDnao  of  the 
Mahrattas. 

It  is  singular  that  this  well-marked  bird  should  have  been  classed  as  a  Bertm  for 

a  lonr  period,  and  remain  as  such  at  the  present  m<Sment  in  bhaw.    Langtk, 

inclusive  of  tail,  33  to  34|  inches :  tail  8  inches. 
Mostly  seen  on  open  stony  plains,  or  In  ploughed  fields.    TyK>d  ehielly  graavhop- 

pers.    Monogamous.    Iridet  scarlet,  margined  wi A  a  narrow  drde  of  black 

and  an  exterior  circle  of  yellowish. 

185.  CHconia  Argala,  Steph.,  voL  11.  p.  622.  Ardea  dtMa^  Qmel.,  I.  024.  ^Ar^lem 
Argala^  Lath. 

Is  met  with  in  Dukhun ;  but  Col.  Stkes  has  not  a  specimen.  OsHed  tiie  Adjmiaat 
by  Europeans,  from  its  stiff  soldier-like  strut. 

Genus  Anastomus,  111.     Courty. 

1B6.    ifnotfomus  Typus^  Temm.      An.   Coromandelianus,  Steph.,   11.  63ir.    Ardem 

Coromandeliea  (I'adnlte)  et  Pontieeriana  Qe  jeune),  iVmm.    Le   bee  wartrt 

det  Indetf   Sonn.  Voy.  2.  pi.  in  p.  219.    Buff.,   Ois.   7.  409.  ft.  BtH.  ia%. 

Cinereous  Musch'^ateher. 

/rufes  bright  yellow.    Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  32  to  33  inches:  tafl  0}to6| 

inches. 
Butpon'b  figure  is  excellent.  Lives  on  the  animals  of  a  new  and  larse  spedea  of 
Unio.  The  stomach  of  this  bird  is  not  less  remarkable  than  \ta  bill :  the  last 
exhibiting  a  beauttftel  adaptation  of  means  to  their  end  ;  the  fbrm  of  the  maaMles 
enabling  the  bird  to  hold  and  open  the  bivalve  shell  of  the  Unio.  Solitary. 
The  proportional  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  exceeds  that  of  any  otiierbird  in 
the  order  GraUatores,  in  one  specimen  being  five  times  the  length  of  tlie  body. 
neck  and  bill  inclusive. 

Genus  TanfahtSf  Linn. 
187.    Tantahn  teueocephaluSf  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.  2.  706.    te  TonfAle  de  €^Im,  Cut., 
Ittgne  Anim.  1.  481.     White-headed  Ibis. 
Irides  yellow.     Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  40}  to  43  inches :  tail  6|  Ineltes. 
A  large  diaphanous  spot  on  each  side  of  the  ba^e  of  the  upper  mandible  befbrt  the 
eyes  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  In  the  deseription  of  tiie  bivd, 
*   The  generic  characters,  ff  this  bird  be  made  the  type,  require  modifiestloa.    The 
stomachs  of  three  birds  were  distended  with  fibrous  vegetable  matters  inm 
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mvted  state.  A.  fourth  had  the  lamt  vegetable  matters  and  the  half  of  a  carp  nine 
inches  long. 

Genns  This,  La  C^p.    Ibis. 
188.    Ibis  reJigiosatCnr.t  Rdgne  Anim.  1.483.     Sacred  This,     UThis  «a<r«,  Cut., 
Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossil es,  1.   161.     Tantalns  JBthiopieus,    Ibis 
Macei,  Cny.,  Ann.  Mus.  11.  125.    White  Ibis  %oith  pitrple  black  secondary  quill 
decomposed  feathers^  Ind.  Orn.  2.  706. 
Col  Stkeb  carefully  compared  the  descriptions  and  measurements  of  the  larger 
Mummy  Ibis  of  Cutibr  ;  and  is  induced  to  believe  the  present  bird  is  the  same. 
Col.  Stkes  put«  into  juxta-position  the  measurements  of  Cuvibr's  Mummy  Ibis 
from  Thebes  and  one  of  his  own  birds  : 

Mummy  Ibis,        Dukkun  Ibis, 
Inches.  Inches. 

Len^h  of  beak  and  head  together 8*27 8*15 

Head ^ 1'85 1*80 

Tibia 5.90 5*80 

Tarsus 4*01 3*80 

Middle  toe 3*81 3*50 

Ulna 6*01.... 5*95 

Hand 4*92 4*80 

The  individnal  of  which  the  measurements  are  given  has  the  two  first  quills  tipped 
vrith  violet,  their  shafts  of  the  same  colour,  and  four  of  the  secondary  quills  are 
also  violet,  and  with  their  webs  decomposed,  according  with  C vvibr*s  description. 
The  violet  colour  is  not  so  deep  as  in  the  jBthiopian  Ibis ;  but  as  in  all  Col. 
Sykbs's  specimens  (nine  in  number)  the  violet  feathers  are  in  progress  of  deve- 
lopment, the  colour  would  no  doubt  subsequently  be  darker.  Cuvier  mentionB 
that  the  Mummy  Ibis  varied  a  little  in  size.  Col.  S.  has  birds  larger  and  smalU 
er  than  that  of  which  the  measurements  are  |>riven. 
Appear  in  Dukhun  in  the  cold  weather  onl^.     Gregarious. 

Irides  narrow,  lake  colour.   Food  water-crickets,  crabs,  beetles,  shrimps.  Length, 
inclusive  of  tail,  30  to  35§  inches  :  tail  5.3  to  5.7.    Bill  and  head  to  occiput  7.8 
to  9.6  inches.     Bill  to  the  gape  6.4  to  7.8  inches. 
JS9.    Ibisignea.    Tantaius  igneus,  Lath.,  Ind.  Orn.,  2.  708.  12.    Ibis  falcinellus, 

Temm.,  Man.  d'Orn.,  2nd  Edit.  2.  569. 
^    Col.  SYKBa*8  birds,  male  and  female,  are  identical  with  two  European  specimens, 
in  the  British  Museum  labelled  Ibis  ignea^  and  viewed  as  the  immature  birds  of 
/Mf  faleinellus.    Col.  Stkes  however  has  seen  so  many  of  both  in  India,  ap- 
pearing in  different  flocks  at  the  same  period  of  the  year,  and  not  having,  as  M. 
Tbmminck  describes  the  birds  before  they  are  three  years  old,  **  partie  inferieuro 
du  con,  poitrine,  ventre,  et  euisses  d'un  noir  eendr^ ;  hant  du  dos  et  scapulaires 
d'un  cendr^  brun,*'  but  of  a  rich  fuscous  brown,  with  brilliant  metallic  reflec- 
tions ;  differing  also  in  the  proportions  of  the  internal  organization ;  and  Dr. 
Latham  moreover  describes  even  the  youngest  birds  of  Ibisfalcinellus  as  charac- 
terised by  reddish  brown.    Herodotus  speaks  of  the  smaller  Ibis  as  entirely 
black,  a  description  inapplicable  to  the  Ibis  faldneHuSf  but  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent species,  which  at  a  short  distance  appears  entirely  black.    Col.  Sykbs  is 
therefore  induced  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who  considered  the  bird 
distinct  firom  Ibis  ftdcinellus.    Its  measurements  correspond  with  those  of  the 
\         smaller  species  of  Mummy  Ibis  given  by  Co  vibr  ;  and  it  agrees  in  plumage  (in- 
tense blackish  brown  with  metMlic  reflections,  without  any  mention  of  chestnut 
or  marone,  the  livery  of  the  Ibis  ignea),  with  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients ; 
it  is  therefore  very  probable,  as  M.  Tbmminck  suggests,  that  it  is  the  sacred 
species  worshipped  and  embalmed  by  the  Egyptians. 
Length  (male).  Inclusive  of  tail,  25}  inches :  tidl  4|  inches.    Female  23|  Indies : 

tail  4  inches. 
Black  beetles,  larva  of  water  insects,  and  numerous  univalve  shells  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  these  birds. 
IBO.    Ibis  papulosa,  Temm.,  PI.  Col.  304.    Black  screaming  Ibis,    Indian  vaHHy  qf 
Bald  Ibis,  Lath.,  9.  156. 
Soar  hiffh  in  the  air  in  circles,  uttering  melaucholy  screams.    Monontmous, 
Found  in  the  stomach  of  several  birds  aquatic  insects,  multitudes  of  black  beetles, 
.  Jowaree  seeds,   QryUotalpm,  and  vegetable  matters.    Col.  Stkbs's  birds  are 
much  less  brilliant  in  plumage  than  the  specimen  described  and  figured  by  M, 
Temminck. 
Jrides  pale  red.    Length,  inelusive  of  tail,  25  to  28)  inches  :  taU  7|  inches. 
191.    Ibts/alcineUuSt  Temm.,   Man.  d'Orn.  2Dd  Edit.  2.  599.  Tantalus  /alcinellus, 
.    ,  Linn.,  1.241.     Gmel.,  1.  648^    Le  Courlis  vsrd,  Buff.,  Ois.  8.  39.    i^Srarlv 

4V/a/ie,  Buff.,  PL  Enl.  619.    Marone  Ibis, 
dN  2 
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.'Stxn-^^aai  dUBerin  homage;  b«t  tlie female  i« lOMMwrhat  ■■ttler'tina.UlB 

vale. 
I>ea(B^h,  indnshre  Of  taU,  86  to36i  inches:  tBil4i  iactes.  Madtkadea4rfUaGk 
beetles  and  ^asshoppera,  and  univalve  freshwater  sbeUs,  foand  in  the  stomach- 
An  immaiure  bird  in  posseaaioB  of  the  Zoologicai  Society,  nalike  the  soi^wacd 
immature  bird  (Jbis  iffneaj,  is  characterized  by  the  marone  lively  of  the  Ibis 
falcmelbu,  ' 

Fam.  StolopaeicUBy  Vigors.—Geaua  IWaivs,  Bedhst.    Son^nMr. : 

192.  Totanta  ochropus,  Temm.»  Man.  d'Om.  42d.     Trmf  oekropm^  Linn.,  1.  390. 
.Often  Sfwdpiper, 

Absolutely  identical  in  plumage  with  a  specimen  from  Hudson's  Bay  inth«  British 

Moseum,  and  with  EngUsh  spedmens. 
Jridta  fuscous  brown.    Length,  indosive  of  tail,  9§  to  10  inches :  tail  9^  inches. 
For  the  most  part  solitary.    The  stomaoh  approamates  to  a  giasard.    Sexes 

aJihe.    Cry,  CAee^  Cheei,  Cheet. 

193.  Totanut  Glareola,  Temm.,  Man.  d*Orn*  2nd  Edit.  2«  6S4.     Trimgm  OlareolMj 
Linn.,  1.  250.     Wood  Simdpip^. 

Diffbrs  from  one  spedesen  of  THufa  OUtreolm  in  the  British  Mnaeom  in  4  defined 
white  line  over  the  eyes  to  the  bill,  more  whita'  on  the  throat  and  less  brown 
speckled  on  the  breast,  and  slightly  longer  hill ;  but  Is  identical  in  plumage  with 
another  spedmen. 

Jfidet  fuscous  brown.  Length,  indusive  of  tail,  0  to  9§  inches :  taU  2.2  inches. 
Sciea  alike.  In  April  as  delicate  eating  as  the  tomMon  Siujfte,  Cry,  CWf ,  GMf  • 
Chit ;  but  the  alarm  cry  is  like  the  gratiag  of  a  rusty  hingu.. 

194.  Totanus  hypoleucot,  Temnu,  Man.  d^Orn.  424.     Tring^  hypoUucos,  Linn.,  1. 
250.     Conmon  Sam^^^iter,     IVwya  Ginaeffa,  Brit.  Mus.    LapeHi  AUmette4e- 
Afer,  BuiF.,  PI.  Enl.  850. 

Iride*  fuscous  brown.    Length,  indusive  of  tail,  6|  to  9  inches :  tail  2.4  laches. 
Cry,  a  sharp  whistle  like  Wkeet,  Wkeet,  Wheei.    Jerk  the  tail  in  a  eorioiia  man- 
ner.   Sexes  alike.    GeneraDy  solitary. 

Genus  JLtmosa,  Briss.    CfodwU, 
105.    lAmosa  Gloitoidet*    Totanus  GloU&idet,  Gould's  Century  flfHisaalayan  Birds. 
Col.  Sykbs  agrees  with  Mr.  Gould  in  the  propriety  of  separating  this  birdfh>na 
.    the  Totanut  Qlottit  (S^olopax  Ohttitjt  or  Greinuthankt  of  Barope. 
Iridet  fuscous  red  brown.    Length,  indusive  of  tail,  14  to  nj  iathes  ;  tail  3 

inches. 
Sexes  do  not  differ  in  plumage  or  sise.    Cry  in  flight,  a  sharp,  ahnli  Qaeeiv-* 
Qveek,    Very  wary  birds.    Commonly  seen  alahe ;  rardy  three  «ar  four  together. 
Minute  fish,  Utrvtt  of  water  insects,  and  univalve  shells  found  in  the  stomMch. 
196.    LiMOSA  HoRSFiKUDii.    JUm.  tuprh  bntnnea,  phtmanim  rAadUAics  Untiaque 
irtMsverait  angriUatit  mgris ;  mentOf  corpore  in^rh,  wtopifgiOf  dorm'  diuMrfto, 
eaadd,  morffinUmtque  plumarum  tuperiorum  albit ;  rentij^ibmt  fntis  rkadiibua 
ttUns  i  eatidd  Uneit  plurimit  anfuUttis  anfuttia  nigrit  noiatd, 
Iridet  intense  ^rufo-brunncK.    Rostrum  pedetqne  (hi  gradUimi)  nigrk    Loagitado 

corporis  8 — 8|  unc,  caudtt  2§. 
This  is  a  mintatore  likeness  of  the  preceding,  but  quite  distmefc,  altkoagh  similar  •: 
to  habits,  manners,  flight,  and  cry ;  but  with  a  peruMaent  dlffercnoe  us  sneaad 
some  markings.  It  is  comparatively  a  rare  bird.  Col.  Stkbs  had  at  first  tea- 
aidered  it  a  young  bird  of  Tot»  Glottoidet,  until  an  observation  of  some  years 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  So  wary  as  to  be  rarely  widun  reaeh  of  the  gun. 
Female  with  the  spots  and  markings  fainter  than  ia  the  male.  Bill  1^  jaeh 
long, 

Grenus  GallinagOf  Ray.    Snipe. 
179.     Gallintigo  media,  Ray.    Scoiopaat  GaOinagOf  Unn.,  1.  244.  JBeeastMe,  Buff- 
^     Ois.  7.  483.     PI.  Sal.  883. 

Appears  only  from  November  until  March  in  Dukhnn.    Same  as  the  Easopeaa 

^     idrd,  with  trifling  cxceptionB,  resulting  probably  from  age.    Iridts  intenie 

hrown,  .  Siae  of  common  Snipe,    Found  in  the  stomach,  vegetable  matter,  mi* 

*.    Dute  univalve  shells,  earth-worms,  /ortw  of  water  insects,  and  fiae  gtaveL 

Sexep  alike, 
ipa.    GslHnugQ  minima f  Ray,  Syn.  JOS.  A.    Scolopax  GalUmOa,  Linn.,   l.  M«.  8. 
Becassine  tourde,  Temm.^  Man.  d'Orn.  440.    Jack  Snipe, 
Appears  and  disappears  with  the  preceding  spedes.    Identical  with  the  European 
^    bird  9ndr  precisely  similar  in  its  habits,    irtde*  intense  brown.    Length,  inda-  ' 
sivD  of  tail,  8,2  inches :  tail  23  inches.    Food  the  same  as  that  of  the  eesiMsn 
.  Snipem    Sexes  alike. 
.  .         '^  Genus  Rh^nchaa,  CuVk 

199«  .JthifMh^w  pi€^f  Gray,  Proe.  Zool.  Soc.    iU^mcA.  Capmsk,  Steph.,  12.  65. 
Scolopax  Capentitf  Linn.,  1.  245. 
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aitelaiStnMlai  fytieiniWM  In  stick  stetts  «if  plvaiBfre  t»  to  cftrreap— A  wMrthe 
above  species,  shot  on  the  same  g^uod.  Migratory.    Jrides  red  brown.  Length, 
3i.'iuclasbpe«itai]y  10  iaekcs:  tail  l^  inches.    Sexes  alike.    Feed  like  fiatpet. 

Genus  PeUdua,  Cnv*    Dmnlm. 
3to,    ^eUdna  JkmmmekU,  Steph.,  12.  JOS.     Trimga  Temmmcku,  Leisl.  Temrn.,  Man. 
i    .  il*Om.  401.    Small  Jhmiin, 

Identical  with  the  European  bird.    Irides  dark  brown.    Length,  indusiTe  of  tail, 
6  to  6§  inckea  :  tail  3  inches.    Feed  like  Snipeg,    Gregariona.  Ezcelleat  eating. 
.:'  ..  Eap>  MaUidm^  Leach^-^Genns  ParrAf  Linn.    JaeaiuL 

201.    Parm  SMaim,  Gmel.,  1,  709.     Yellow  baek'tueked  Jaeana,    Fig.  in  Gould's 
~ . ' . .  Cenftmry  of  Birds* 

The  immature  bird  is  the  Parra  Luzanientm,.-  Dire  remarkably  well  despite  their 

long  toes.    Irides  fnscous  brown.    Length,  IndnaiTe  of  tail,  16  to   19  inches  : 

-  ■  tail  9  to  10  inches.    Found  in  the  stomach  of  many  birds  vegetable  matter,  two 

species  of  univalTe  shells,  bugs  (Cimex  onindalitt^,  and  fine  gravel.   Gregarious, 

and  common  on  the  rivers  in  Dnkhnii. 

Genus  GaiUnula,  Ray.     QoOiHuU. 
209.    iSkMmula  Jenamea^  H<orrf.;  linn.  Trans.  IS.  196.    PmiU  Sultane  de  la  Chine, 
ou  Pcmle  SemUane  frrvnfy  PI.  £nL  .896.    Pan  Komree  of  the  Mahrattas. 
This  is  the  Yatiety  B  of  tbo:f  IndanOmithologicus.*  Dr.  HonariKLD  has  judici- 
ously separated  it  from  the  Gall,  phetnieura.  Col.  Stkes's  speeimens  differ  from 
Dr.  Horsfibld's  only  in  being  a  little  laiger.  Jridet  ftisoous  red.    Length,  in- 
clusive of  tail,  1 1§  fo  13^  inches :  tail  2|  to  S  inches.    Lanes,  of  water  insects 
found  in  the  stomach.    Legs  very  long. 

Genus  Rallni,  Auct.    BaU, 
208.    Raixus  Akool.    BaU.  earpore  mtfirh  laierOnteqae  atmexeO'»fia9ea4irvnniei»  s  alit 
eauddquefnuia  :  gutivre,  pectare,  ventre,  uropygiafae  einereo-brtmneii ;  iegmi' 
nifties  alarum  eautLmque  i$^erioribu$  eatttrati  bruaneit  /  m«al»  al5o. 
Bmtrmm  virescenti-nigmm.    Pedst  cameo-brunnei.    Longitndo  corporis  8«-*9 
unc-,  caudsB  2|. 
The  only  spot  of  white  on  the  bird  is  at  the  chin.    Wings  and  tail  short.    This 
Inid  appears  quite  distinct  firom  any  described  species  of  Ralhts  or  OalUnuiu, 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  Mali,  niger  of  GmeMn  from  the  Oape  of  Good 
Hope.    Sexes  alike.    Frequcnta  sedgy  and  marshy  places  amidst  low  bushes. 
Shuia  observation. 

Genus  Porphyria,  Briss. 
20«.    Foi^pkifrio  aaomragnaha,  Temm.,  Man.  d*Om.  9nd  Edit.  2.  700.    Fvdiea  Por^ 
phprio,  Linn,,  1.  2S8.    Le  Taleffe  de  Madagascar,  Buff.,  PI.  Knl.  810.   - 
These  very  benutifisl  birds  are  found  on  most  of  the  very  large  tanks  or  ponds,  the 
snrfiscc  of  wbieh  is  a  good  deal  covered  with  the  broad  leaves  ef  the  Lotus,  on 
which  the  birds  walk.    Vegetable  matters  only  found  in  the  stomach  of  several 
birds,  pitrticulaj'ly  parts  of  the  green  capsules  of  TVi^pa  hispinosa.    Sexes  alike. 
Irides  blood  red.    Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  18  inches  t  tail  3f  inches.    Stomach 
atmegixxasd. 

Genus  FuKea,  Auct.    Coot, 
206.    FkUem  sdru,  Linn.,  1.  957.    Le  Foulque,  Buff.,  Ois.  8.  211.  PI.  BaL  197. 
Differs  only  from  Javanese  speeimens  in  being  larger,  and  a  shade  lighter  below. 
Much  hu-gcr  than  the  common  Coot  of  Europe,  but  with  the  same  e^oured  irides 
(criasson),  and  does  not  otherwise  differ.    Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  18  to  19 
inches :  tail  2  inches.    It  has  the  habits  of  Pomeeps,  and  with  the  gixurds, 
feag  e<eeo,    and  general  internal  organisation  of  a  Duck,  seems  to  belong 
to  the  order  Natatores.    Water  we^s  and  coarse  sand  found  in  the  sto« 
*  mach. 

Fam.  Ckafadriadet,  Leach.^Geaus  Cwsorius,  Lath.    Courstr, 

206.  Cunorius  Asiaiicus,  Lath.,   Ind.   Om.  2.  751.  2.     Cour-tite  de  Corromandel, 
Buff.,  Ois.  8.  129.  PI.  Bm.  892.  1 

Irides  dark  brown.  Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  10  inches :  tafl  2|  inches.  Sexes 
alike.  Numerous  inDukhun;  but  only  on  the  open  stony  and  grass  pIMns. 
This  bird  has  the  shortness  of  intestine  of  the  Bustard  (equal  to  the  length  of 
the  body),  with  a  stomach  nearly  similar  ;  feeding  in  the  same  manner  on  in- 
sects and  their  larvm  aad  with  the  same  cursorial  habits,  and  shosld  therefore'^ 
be  placed  near  the  Strutkiomdee,  alter  Otis  aad  Tetrao, 

Genus  VaneUus,  Briss.    Lapwing. 

207.  Faiw/hcs  Goensis,  Steph.,  11.  614«  Tringa  Goensis,  Lath.^  Ind.  Om.  2.  797.  7. 
Para  Qosmis,  Gmel.,  1.  706.     Foaaem  armi  ds  Qoa,  Buff.,  PI.  Bnl.  807.  ' 

Iridee  fuscous  crimson.    Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  14  inches  9  tafl  6  Inches.  Affect 
open  plains  and  beds  of  rivers.    Gregarious.  Water  insects,  shells,  and  corn 
found  in  the  stomach.  A  watehfrd  and  noisy  Urd  at  night  t  uttering  cries  of  iXftP 
he  doo  it,  Did  he  doo  U.    Sexes  alike. 


H&  C0ialapn  b/ Birds  kf  tU  JhkhuMi  [Dwr^ 

908.    Vandlm  Mobm,    ChartOmu  Hlohta,  Gmel.  1.  €f  U     Le  PJuvier  d$  im  tdtw  it 
Malabar,  Buff.,  PI.  Enl.  880. 
The  bird  has  a  black  biU,  yellowish  at  the  base ;  and  not  a  yellow  bill,  as  describ- 
ed in  the  *  Index  Ornithologicus.*  There  are  one  or  two  other  minor  discre|ian« 
cies ;  but  no  doubt  it  is  tbe  species  fibred  by  BurroN.    Althongrh  ft  wants  the 
.    hind  toe,  and  is  therefore,  agreeably  to  generic  charaeters,  a  Charadrim,  its 
habits,  figure,  food,  and  almost  its  cry,  are  thoKe  of  the  preceding  species.   Col. 
St  KKS  has  therefore  classed  it  as  a  VaneUma,  Irides  yellowish.   Length  indnsive 
of  tail,  114  to  13  inches  :  tail  3^  inches.    Gregarious.    Found  onlv  on  tibe  open 
stony  and  grass  plains.      Like  the  Van,  Goauis,  a  restless  noisy  mrd  at  night, 
crying  Deacitf  Deewit.    Sexes  alike. 

Genus  CharadriMS,  Auct.    Plover. 
900.     Charadriua plucialis,  Linn.,  1.  254.  7*     Ise Phurier  dori.  Buff.,  Ois.  8.  81*  PI. 
Enl.  904.     Golden  Ploctr. 
Identical  with  Javanese  specimens.      Smaller  than  one  North  American  specimen 
.    and  two  Enfrlish  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  ;   but  absolutely  identical 
iK-ith  other  British  specimens.     A  rare  bird  in  Dolchun,  and  appearing  only  in 
f     the  cold  weather.    Iridet  almost  black.     Length,  inclusiye  of  tail,  10  indiea : 
tail  2.6  inches.    Gregarious.     In  the  stomach  were  found  beetles,  land  insects, 
and  coarse  sand. 
s'lO.     CharadriuB  PhUipperuis,  Lath.,  Ind.  Cm.  2.  745.  11.     Petii  Pbteier  h  aMitr 
dt  LufOHf  Sonn.,  Voy.  Ind.  84.  pi.  46. 
This  little  bird  has  the  habits  of  Toianm$  t  frequents  the  shores  of  Iresh  water 
only ;  and  in  firing  into  a  flock  of  Sandpipers  it  is  frequently  killed  In  company 
with  them,     /rtdes  fuscous  crimson.    Length,  inclusiye  of  tail,  7^  inches ;  tail 
2.3  inches.    Gregarious.    Sexes  alike.   SoNNEaAT,  in  his  deseriptaon,  omits  to 
'     mention  that  the  margini  of  the  eyelids  are  bright  yellow ;   instead  of  wluch  he 
calls  the  irides  yellow. 

Genus  Hunmifopiis,  Ray.    Lem/gilumkt. 
111.    BimantopM  meUmoptenu,  Hotti.j  Linn.  Trans.  13.  194.  CkaradrimM  EvmaM' 
topmii  linn.,  1. 255.    VEekaue,  Buff.,  Ois.  8.  114.     PI.  Enl.  878. 
There  are  slight  discrepancies  in  the  plumage  between  the  birds  of  Jaya,  India, 
and  Europe ;  and  in  case  of  these  beini?  permanent,  and  not  the  result  of  non- 
age, specific  differences  might  be  established.      Jridet  narrow,  lake  or  crimsoa 
colour.     Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  16  inches ;  tail  3$  inches ;  to  the  end  of  the 
toes  22§  inches.    Gregarious.     Vegetable  matters,  larv^  of  water  insects,  and 
minute  univalve  shells  found  in  the  stomach.    These  birds  are  strangely  pclint* 
ed  with  visceral  worms  of  the  tape  and  capillary  kinds. 

Genus  (Edicnemua,  Cuv.     Tkiek'knee, 
812.    (Edichemiu  crepitant,  Temm.,  Man.  322.     OHa  (SdicnenwMj  Lath.,  Ind.  Om. 
2.  661.  11.     Charadriut  (Edienemus,  .Linn.,  1.  255.    Le  yraad  Plneter,  Buff., 
PI.  Enl.  919.     Great-headed  Thiek-knee. 
There  is  no  visible  ^fference  between  the  Dukhun  and  British  apedes.    Eyes  of 
very  great  size.    Jridee  very  bi-oad,  of  a  greenish  yellow.    Lengtk,  indnaive  of 
tail,  17  to  18  inches ;  tail  4|  inches.    Gregarious.     Frequents  bushy  wikLs  as 
well  as  grass  plains.    Not  met  with  in  woods.    Land  insects  and  seeds  found 
in  the  stomach.    Sexes  do  not  differ  in  size  or  plumage.    This  bird  rests  on  the 
first  joint  of  the  leg  like  the  Cfallus  gigantew. 

Order  Y.  NATATORES,  IU, 

Fam.  Anatida,  Leach. — Cjenus  Pleetroptenu,  Leach. 
S13.    Pleetropterus  tnelanotos,  Steph.,  12.  8.    Anas  mWaaofei,  Gmel.  1. 503.  VOie 

bronatde  de    Coromandelf  Buff.,   PI.    Enl.    937.  Blaek  and  wkUe  Pledrofienu, 

Nukia  of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  very  large  vertical  compressed  process  on  the  upper  mandible;  the  wUte  liiw* 
er  part  of  the  back  ;  cinereous  rump  ;  and  rudimentary  black  maaa  dovm  the 
bnck  neck  are  not  noticed  in  descriptions  of  Ibis  species.  This  noble  and  splen- 
did bird  is  not  common  in  the  Dukhun.  Female  considerably  less  In  isise  than 
the  male,  and  with  the  metallic  reflections  much  less  brilliant ;  destitutie  also 
of  the  comb  or  crest  on  the  upper  mandible.  Seen  in  pairs.  Homy  prooeas  on 
the  bend  of  the  wing  obtuse.    Length,  inclusive  of  tall,  30  to  34  Inches ;  tail  5} 

*  to  6  inches.  Seeds  of  water-grasses,  and  the  remarkable  quadrangiflar  hard 
seeds  met  with  in  the  stomach  of  the  Pterocles  exustua  found  alao  In  the  stomach 
of  the  pleetropterus.    Digastric  muscle  of  the  remarkable  thickness  of  l.3lndu 

Genus  Anser,  Briss. 
014.    Anser   Girra,    Anas  Girra,  Gray,  Indian  Zool.  lUust.  No.  4.  fig.  6.  Oirrm 
Tml,  Liith.    Cotton  Teat  of  Europeans  in  Dukhun,  f^mthe  quaatBty  of  white 
in  the  plumage. 
Irides  bright  crimson. 

•  This  hsuosome  bird  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Andtidtt.  Lengtb|  tad«dv«  of 


1 894.}  Ckialogw  ff  Biri$  in  4h0  IMk^.  eiV^ 

'    tail,  t^  to  14  inehei ;  tail  S  to  3|'1oehes.    Sexes  ezaetly  alfVe.    Mtrntygnmons.'^ 
Vegetable  matter  and  gratel  foiud  in  the  «tomaeli.    These  birds,  when  wouud* 
ed,  dive,  aad  on  returning  to  the  surfece  show  only  the  bill  aboTe  water,  keep- 
ing the  body  below  at  pleasure. 

Genus  Tadoma,  Leach. 

315.  TttSomarvfila,  Steph.,  19.  71.  AnoM  Gatarea,  Linn.,  App.  3.  334.  SMeldrake, 
BnAmuny  Duek  of  Europeans  in  Dukhnn. 

Irides  yellowish  brown.  Length,  indusire  of  tail,  male  38  inehes,  female  35  to  36 
inches ;  tail  5^  inehes.  For  the  most  part  of  the  year  these  birds  are  in  pairs,  but 
en  the  Nerbndda  river  in  Goaerat,  Colonel  Stkes  has  seen  them  congregated  in 
hundreds  in  April.  Found  in  the  stomachs  of  many  birds,  grass  seeds  and  ve- 
getable matters  only.  The  female  is  destitute  of  the  black  ring  round  the  neck 
ornamenting  the  male.  The  inteatinal  canal  twice  the  proportional  length  oF 
that  of  the  Pleetroptenu. 

Genus  ilaof,  Auct. 

316.  Anas  strepera^   Linn.,  I.  300.    CAtpeati,Bnif.,   PI.  Enl.  999»  Chestnttt  laser 
voinff-eavert  Ihuk» 

Males  identical  with  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from  Kent.    No  females 
fbr  comparison.     Length,  indusive  of  tail,  male  34  to  35  inches,  female  33 
inches  ;  tail  4  inches.    Numerous  in  Dokhun.    Gregarious.    A  tape*worm  was 
found  protruding  tiirongh  the  coat  of  the  intestine  in  one  bird,  without  affecting' 
its  health  or  flesh. 

Genus  Rhyuthaspis,  Leach,  MSS. 
31^.    Jthpnekaspis  vtreseenst  Leach,  MSS.    Anas  elypeaia,  Linn.,  1.  300.    S&uchet, 
Buff.,  Ois.  9.  191.    PI.  Enl.  971.  973.    Black-headed  shooeler. 
Identical  with  British  spedmens  of  the  common  ShoveUr;  but  differing  firom  the 
description  of  that  bird  in  Shaw.    Jrides  yellowish  brown.    Length,  inclusive  of 
tail,  30  to  31  inches ;  tail  4  inches.    Grass  seeds,  vegetable  matters,  pulse-like 
seeds,  and  gravel  found  in  the  stomach.    Gregsirions.    The  intestinel  canal  is 
more  than  seven  times  as  long  as  the  body,  neck  and  bill  induded  ;  and  in  thi9 
particular  is  not  approached  within  neariy  two-sevenths  by  any  other  bifd  of  the 
order  Natatores, 

Genus  Mareea,  Steph.     WUfeom. 
318.    Mareea  peeeihrlipnehat   Steph.,  13.  134.    iisot  petcilorhyneka,  Gmel.,  1.  635« 
Spotted-billed  Duek,  Lath. 
Irides  red  fhscous  brown.    Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  33  to  35  inches  ;  tail  4  to  4} 
inehes.    Sexes  alike  in  plumage.    Grass  seeds,  vegetable  matters,   and  small 
stones  found  in  the  gizzard.  C>>lonel  Stkr8*8  birds  identical  with  a  spedmen  in 
the  British  Museum,  from  the  Himalayan  mountains.    The  spot  at  the  end  of 
the  bill  invariably  yellow,  but  in  books  it  is  stated  to  be  white.    The  dl* 
gastric  muscle  thicker  than  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  of  the  gizzara.     Culoael 
,       Syjlss  does  not  consider  this  species  a  true  Mareea. 
|19    Mareea  JUtvlaris,  Steph.,  13.  131.    Anas  Penelope,  Linn.,  1.  303.  Canard  5(^« 

levr,  Buff.,  Ois.  9»  169*  PI.  Enl.  836.  Wi^eon, 
-  Jrides  rod  fuscous  brown.  Length,  indusive  of  tail,  19  to  30  inches  (male),  18|  to 
19  inches  (females);  tail  3i  to  3|  inehes.    Gregarious.    Absolutely  identical 
with  spedmens  from  Devonshire.    Contents  of  the  gizzard  as  in  the  preceding 
spedes. 
330.    Maksca  Awsuabb.    idRsr.  wijfreKenti-bntnnea  ;  plumarum  seapularium  dorsi» 
qae  apidbus  Jlaveseentukrynneis  t  tegmmibus  alarum  minoribus  eau4^que  superi* 
«     ^riims  saturate  ^asUnuis  :  vertice  linedque  eervicali  fuscisj  eapUe,  eollo,  peetoreque 
paWde  JUaeseentUbrunneis,  venire  uropygioque  saturatioribus  ferrugineis  j  mento 
tegminibtuMe  eauda  it^erioribus  sordide  albis. 
Mosirmm  jMdesque  algri.     liongitudo  (caudA  indua&)  18}— 30  nnc,  caud^a§. 

WhiaiUng  TeaL 
This  bird,  of  whUh  Colonel  SrKKS  has  many  specimens,  is  identical  with  a  hhd  in 
the  British  Museiamy  from  Africa ;  one  in  the  Zoological  Sodety,  from  Beagal ; 
and  ons  in  the  India  House,  from  Java.  In  the  whole  of  these,  the  lunulas  on 
Um  bfeaety  neckr  aad  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  the  strong  black  short  mane 
af  the  ilaasarrtMito  are  wanting.  It  is  also  larger  than  that  bird,  and  Colonel 
Stkbs  is  therefore  led  to  beliave  this  to  be  a  distinct  spedes».  although  strongly 
reaemhlingit* 
Crregariotts,  and  abundant  in  DukhuA.  Sexes  alike  in  plumage.  These  birds  are 
characterized  by  a  very  peculiar  whistle  when  disturbed,  by  a  proportionate 
length  of  intestine  one-third  sborter  than  tbat  pf  any  other  spedes  of  the  Anq^tip 
dm,  and  by  the  inferior  kryiut  being  dilated  into  two  oblong  chambers,  placed  ra- 
ther in  front  of,  than  lateral  to  the  trachea. 

Genus  Querq[uedula,  Ray.     Teal, 
^331.  Qnfr^ptedaZa  Cirda,  Stc»h.,  13.  143.  Anas  Cirda,  Linn.»  1.  204.  SarceUcd^U^^ 
Buff.y  Ois.  9.  368.     Pi.  Enl.'94'6.  '  Gargany  Teal. 


648  CMtaio^  of  Birds  tM  the  Ihtkktm.  [Die, 

fiMgth,  faidiMWv  or ^A,  10|to  l^lncliM  i  taQ  3  to  3.4'liMfl^.  FeMie  tM  ^fifiir 
Virdt  aad  quits  diuiaiilar  in  plumAge.  Identical  with  Brititk  roedmm.  Gra- 
fwlM.    In  Addition  to  liMilar  colitflvlt  of  lh«  gftzardt  ia  otber  spedes,  rioi 

iatkoMlAKWMlMAd.  >       •»     ««r<rT^       '^^ 

m.  HintoMtiftili  OiMiftf,  Stepli^  IS.  1«6.  iliMT  CWcM,  lijui.,  W9H^.  PttUelkaxOi, 

Bo#.»Oi8.f.Mft.  •FLBnl.  W7.   OpOMWAfVBl.  >^.^      VM 

UMtiool  wilii  aalo  and  female  Bfftisli  spMimaBa     IdfeMth,  iMlanni«f  M,  15§ 

to  16 ioohoa  ;  taU  3  inoliot.    Water^woodaad  gMOPOl  te  tta  ■liidart. -  Olmd 

Stbbo  has  ia  Ut  poososiloa  spodaisao  (ssaie  aad  ftaftale^coBSiiMlikr  titfihuls 

oC  iQasnr*  Crtamt  bat  iawkkh  the  yropoftfoaal  kagtfcr  of  thoUn  rtMl  iiari 


diffira  so  maah  fioA  that  of  Qacrf.  Ombs  (»i8*to  !«  aad«^iT«v«)^4iath« 

adMaot 


/.  iaiadaesdtobsUwwthoyiaayhstoBgteadMlart  ips^wi  ■  It wiH bratdemd 
that  the  proportional  length  of  the  intestine  (6-57  to  l)  cloaelT  -a^fSidbailftei  to 
that  of  a  widelf  •dilfereiit  bird,  the  caifion  dowiftiiag  Bmtmofitnu, 

GoaUB  fUvM^s,  Stephi,    Pockar4*  ,.,1 

jDS,  FtMmda  r^f^^a,  8ttph.»  12,  188.  Aae*  ns^Sao,  PalL  £c  CsMii#a#w*s>rt 
But,,  Ois.  0.  asa.    PI.  Enl.  908.    JtetUhfied  Paekmd.  >      .•!  "  ot 

Leaf  th,  iadoilve  of  tail,  25  inches  ;  taU  3§  iachBS/  DH|astila  — inKMrtrtau 
blT  thick.    RarsinDakhoa.    VeytaMe  mattega-aadftiiaiwi  i^tti^rtiMach. 

.    This  bird  has  a  coosideiablo  resemblance  to  the  fesBiale  of  Atf.  n|^ho|  asdsniihril 
,       by  Mb.  Stkfbbns,  but  it  has  a  black  biU s  and  GotoAcl SvEMishat able  ts 
meet  with  a  specimen  to  institute  a  rigid  comparison ;  he  therefoto  laaaMifet  bird 
,for  ftttare  consideratioik.    Length,  indasiver  of  tail.  a4JwhO»  tail  6#inch«L 
A  coloured  figure  in  Bunt* 8  British  Omitholorj  W^rmki^  ■■fwiiiBfii  ths 
.   feBMaf  of  FhK  ra^ao  with  a  red  hilli  red  laga,  aa4  widdiak*»i>w»iiMHf»  wMtb 
militate  against  its  identity  with  the  present  bird*  •  ^ 

326.  FulipUa  erutaia,  Steph.,  12.  190.  Aiuu  MidieuUi^  Xiias«»  .I4  M7i  JCnsUm, 
Buff.,  Ois.  9.  227.     n.  Enl.  1001.     7\^fUdJ)u€k^  .  w    ".    «/    -  ) 

Differs  only  in  the  more  pronounced  amethyst  raAedio^  4»f  tka  haek  Msbin  tht 
male  from  British  specimens.  Female  identical.  Irida  b|i|AtifiBtta«ft.i  Jkafll^ 
inclusive  of  tail,  18  to  19  inches  ;  tail  2.6  to  2*7  hifhaa*  MmiMtt  tb»smalkr 
bird.  .  •.•'»i- 

Fkm.  Coigmbiim^  LBaohw«*-Geaas  Paiktf§t  I^Ml    '     --^  **^^ 

226.  Podieept  PkiMppeimk,  Steph.,  IS.  16.  Jndiim  Grtke,  Imt^  lA.  Ht/'ieKribed 
fhun  drawiags  of  Sir  JoBK  Anbubothsiu  At  Ciartaywal^  -  dw  ffWtftdBfm, 
Baff.,  Ois.  6.  246.    PL  Enl.  946.  BvWQM*s  plate  ia  fiwwHit.^ftt  "••*  ■ «« 

Jbridct  broad*  of  aa  ochry  yellow ;  they  dilate  and  ooaftraat.  l4nftH'<ft«vtHb  bin 
to  the  rump,  9i  to  9i  iachea;  taU  aoae.  CoasoMEm  ia  JENdskvi/  akendthdr 
aaeeasiag  habit  of  diviag  oeoasioBS  their  beii^  aalled  IMsim  bf  BM»|issi, 
although  ^ite  distinct  from  the  genus  CSsJyMte*.  W^nm.  theirvanttftaattp^ck- 
aess  of  eye,  Coloael  Sykkb  has  known  a  doaia  vatnoeeaaAi^^MaltaMt  tht 
aanw  individual,  which  ooastantly  disappeaecd  uader  water  emiik  slajtuaathed 
him*  Gregarious.  Stomach  simple,  resessbUag  that  of  Sermm^'  aariiartMlly 
anlike  that  of  Dmcks.  Found  in  the  stomach  lerf«  of  water  iaaafeti  aai  fhrtmps, 
aliments  commoa  to  the  ifcrea  tribe,  aad  aot  fowfed  by  naianal  >B«a  ^p<fc  thi 
gizzard  of  Ducks. 

Fan.    PeZrcoaidiS,  Leach.    Geaas  PAelocrsroroav  Briea.  Ctnimmit'l    -f '^ 

227.  Pkalacroeorax  Javamcui,  Stsph.,  13.  96.  Qsr6eJewaaica,  Howff.  Ubbi  Traas. 
13.  197.    Figured  in  Illust.  Ind.  Zool.,part  10.  fig.  9.  •9%eyafBehipeaas  ia 

,.  Dttkhun.  '    '4  "'  •'iioU»3 

Absolutely  identical  with  Dr.  HoJL8FtBLD*8  apecineaifiro«JiBflu  .  iMtuwUnm 

Pelecanut  Afrkanut  (PhaL  AfriemmtJ,  with  which  it  h«B  haaa  tfntefoaadsrt,  ia 

the  scapulars  and  wUg  coverts  being  reddish4^Mcoas-hVQ>WB  iMtead*af:blne- 

gray,  and  being  margined  and  tipped  with  lighter  brawaiaatsad^fblaeli;  ia 

the  first  three  quill- feathers  being  blaek  instead  of  pate  browa^  til  thferaeoiBda- 

ries  not  being  so  lontp  as  the  quills ;    tail  gradnaten  iaotaad  «(  eaaaifeBB ;  ia 

Y      the  front  of  the  neck  being  reddish  aad  fasooaa  iastead«f  Uacfc-aJid'aih&e; 

finally,  in  the  beUy  being  maty  black  instead  of  white  varied  withsdaaky.  >  Aera 

can  be  no  queation,  therefore,  of  the  propriety  of  its  beiag  qoneidaimi  m  ^Mart 

,    species  by  Dr.  HoaaviEXD.    Colonel  Sykbs  haa  aeea  .haadrad*'  irfthe^  aad 

.   notes  these  differences  with  seTcral  spedmeas  lying  beCaf%him-'  Jridm  amaark- 

ably  narrow,  crimson.     Ijcngth,  inclusive  of  taU,  22  to  26  iaehea  i^ailAirtshes. 

„     Sexes  alike.    The  only  spot  of  whits  on  the  bird  is  at  the  ehia.  *•  Vevy  jausiiroas 

^       in  Dukhun,  appearing  in  the  rivers  in  flocks  of  handreds.     Slefei^ama  J  aiehes 

long)  and  prawns  found  in  the  stomach  of  atany  birds  ;    alee  ei 

.  Ck>loael  Sr kes  remarks,  that  the  generic  ckaraofctr,  **  Kact  aad 

*      U  insipplicable  to  this  species.  -  -.  \..i 


*i^.^ 


I* 
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G«n«a  Ptofw,  linn.    Dmritr. 
298.    Pt»im$  wuUmogtuttr,  Gmel.  1 .  680.  Anhinga  noir  dm  SemegtU,  BirfP.«.Ms.  t;  453. 
PI.  Enl.  960  &  107.    BUtek^Hlied  DaHer,  eaUad  the  Sudbe-Mnr  m  DtX^na:^ 
Mridm  lirigbt  yeUow.    Length,   iaehuiTC    of  taO  97^  inehct;   UH  <9(   inches. 
Solitary.      Rare    ia  Dnkhaa,  bat    freqaeatly  met  with  hdov  the  Qhaats. 
This  bird  hae  the  singvlar  faenlty  of  beiag  eaabkd  to  twim  with  t^e  whole  of 
its  body  aader  water,  tho  Iodk  nttk  aad  head  aloae  beiaf  vifllble,  iooUafr  She  a 
eaake.    Coloael  Stkbb'  Uadts  do  aot  persit  him  to  eniarfe  oa  the  very  peca- 
Har  forMatloa  of  the  etoiea^,  more  resembUnfif  that  of  a  nuninant  thaa  a  bird. 
Sevea  small  tarp  aad  maeh  deep-green  vegetable  fibre  were  found  ia  the  stomach 
ofafsmnli. 

Fam.  Lariim,  Leaeh.^Geanu  Stgrnmt  Linn.    7eni« 
M9.     Steima  aeutieauda.  Gray,  lUnst.  Ind.  Zool.,  part  6.  ftg.  3.  SmaU  yelUno-bUied 

IVm.    Sitmm  melWMgatter^  Temm.,  PI.  Col.  434  ? 
,  •  JpM«e  reddiA  deep  bi^wa.    Length,  inclusiTe  of  tail,  13}  to  14f  inches  ;  tail  6| 
to  7  inches,  very  forked  and  acute  ;  the  lateral  feathers  being  subulate.     Fish 
■     fosmd  ia  the  ttomaeh.    Although  the  wings  are  so  long,  the  light  is  slow  and 
with  a  good  doal  of  flapping.    Take  their  prey  while  on  the  wing  by  darting 
obliquely  upoa  it.    Do  not  dip  under  water,   nor  dart  perpendicnlnrly,  Hke 
Altedo  mSfa.    This  elegant  ana  slender  species  Colonel  Stkes  shot  160  miles 
ialaad,  and  at  an  eleratioa  of  1800  feet  abore  the  sea.    Gregarious.  Common  in 
Dakhiin. 
t30.    Siena  «tsHN»,  Gray,  Illust.  Ind.  ZooL,  part  6.  plate  8.  flg.  3.  Tbn,  with  a 
fuseoHi  Idtt-^oimtred  ML 
Length,  hseluslw  of  tall,  1  If  to  19  inches ;  tail  3.3  to  3.5  inches ;  slightly  forked,  and 
without  the  lateral,  elongated,  and  subulate  feathers  of  Sterna  acutieamda.    Fish 
only  found  in  the  stomal^.  Geagarious.     Habits  and  locality  of  the  lust  spedes. 
Coloael  STKsa  states  it  as  curious,  that  all  Us  specimens,  sctcd  in  numoer,  of 
Sierma  aeutictmda  aad  Sterma  timilis  proved  to  be  females.   Common  in  Dukhun. 
331.   Stbana  SaaifA.   •Stematuprh  emerta  tfnmU,  vertiet^  eervieeque  taturat^  niiidi 
mirit ;  seiyei^  k^i^  atbo^  kvpoehandHis  parUm  cinereo  iinctis ;  rectrieitut  UUera- 
UkMolbis, 
hridta  saturate  miiteeatl-brunaec    Rotirum  foiie,  flavum.    Pedet  rubri.   Longi- 

tudo  (eaudA  laelusi)  17^17|  unc.,  caad«  8-*8|,  ricfifr  2.5. 
Tkia  apedsa ditfsrs froas  SHma  mffMs  of  Ruppbll,  tab.  14.  p.  23,  inlts  smaller  sixe, 
aad  haTiag  red  instead  of  black  legs ;  In  the  white  not  being  so  brilliant,  and 
la  a  stronger  bin.  RuppaLL*a  Sterna  velo*  appears  to  correspond  in  sise  with 
It.  Ia  the  numerous  species  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  not  one  with  which 
il  eaa  be  identified.  Proportlonably  to  the  shortness  of  the  legs  the  claws  are 
long,  much  arched,  slender  and  sharp,  and  turn  outwards.  Hind  claw  never 
toaihea  the  ground.  Same  locality  and  habits  as  the  preceding  species,  although 
rara  in  Dukhun.  In  the  stomach  and  eetopkaym  of  one  bira  were  found  the 
oztraordinary  aumber  of  thirteen  Cyprim,  one  of  them  2§  inehes  long.  Tail 
Tory  arach  forked ;  lateral  tail-feathers  subulate,  white,  8  inches  long.  Wings 
>      very  narrow  nnd  long,  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  talL 

Genus  Firolea,  Leach. 
232.    Vwraha  AngUca,  Staph.,  13.  174.  Stema  AmgUea,  Mont.,  Om.  Diet.    Stema 
armua,  Wils.,  Amer.  Orn.  8.  143.  pi.  72.  fig.  0?  JUTorsA  Tern,  Lath.  Gu^i-MW- 
-edFiniJee. 
Colonel  STKaa'  specimens  eorrespond  exactly  with  spoehnens  of  this  rare  Britlsli 
bird  in  the  British  Museum,  both  in  their  winter  and  summer  plumage.    Iride§ 
4ee^  red  brown.    Length,  inclusive  of  tail,  14^  to  16)  inches ;  tail  4|  to  5| 
•  inehes.    Sexes  alike  in  plumage,  but  the  female  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
male.    Numerous  fish  found  in  the  stomach  of  many  birds.    With  the  aspect, 
length  of  wing,  laxy  flights  and  habits  of  the  Tern,  this  bird  has  a  bill  approxi- 
mattng  to  that  of  the  CMl,  not  quite  identical  with  the  bOI  of  the  Virahe. 
Colonel  STKB8  states,  that  the  domeetieDuek  (Anat  Botckae)  is  extensivefy  bred  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  Western  India,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  a  kind  of  apoplexy, 
which  carries  it  off  in  a  few  minutes,  altbough  previously  in  apparent  health. 
He  IMS  known  a  trader  lose  a  flock  of  more  thmn  ulrty  in  the  eourse  of  one  day  ; 
aad  he  has  himself  had  ten  ducks  struck  simultaneously,  stagger  about  for  a 
short  time  as  if  drunk,  run  round  in  drdes,  fall  on  their  backs,   and  die. 
Ho  haa  not  been  able    to  discover   any  morbid    appearances  in  the  braia. 
In  no  instance,  in  the   stomachs  of  the  Anaiid^t    were  animal  matters  sset 
with  ;  the  contents  consisted  of  grains,  seeds,  vegetables,  and  gravel. 
Celanel  Stkb»,  in  closing  his  Ctttilogne  of  tiie  birds  of  Dukhun,  mentioned  that 
the  details  he  had  givea  resulted  fhim  persoaal  observation  of  the  Bpeehnens,  in  a 
living  or  recent  state.     With  few  exceptions,  the  whole  were  shot  by  hisMclf ;  nnd 
to  guard  against  false  impressions,  he  accumulated  several  individnala  of  the 
spedea  and  of  bolh  texas,  and  was  rarely  confined  to  a  solitary  bird. 


j50  '  MQteUttnefkt.  fP^^- 

^X. — Mhcetianeous. 

We  have  drawn  the  following  fbatrapt  lirom  the  JMUy  Mmoafih^rit^  Bfgwftr, 
imblished  in  Dr.  Baikib»8  recent  iwirk— •*  on  the  Topografihj,  qUmate,  SoU,  and 
{(fodnetrona'*.  o£  theae  ImUs^  »  work  omhodyjng  evcrj  posaibleinfofw^on  regarding 
tiiirii0w  leaort  of  iBTidida,  and  embelUihed.  in  the  moat  profnao  manner,  witli 
inapa»  oolottred  drawlnga,  and  botanical  plate«»,  A«  tl^e  ▼<duma  itwlfviU  be  p  the 
hands  of  most  of  onr  readers,  we  do  not  think  it  ncceaaary  t»  wu*c  anj  further 
«ktn0te  than  ineh  as  illustrate  the  meteoroloigical  taWe,  bnt  we  recomp«nd  the 
author*s  "  hints  to  invalids"  to  the  perusal  of  such  as  f<eel  inclined  to  W^  Oot%- 
^amnttd.  Captain  HAKvimsa's  observations  on  the  inhabitaataof  the  JiJUgiris, 
ind  a  tnhiable  list  of  plants  by  the  Rev.Mr*  Schmid,  are  adde4  ia  w.^p^dii^ 
iVeamre.**-*'  The  range  of  the  barometer  on  the  kiUs  appeaia  tobe  eouidembly 
greater  than  in  the  same  Utitnde  at  the  level  a#  the  sea.  I  have  no  access  to  an^ 
nce«r«te  account  of  the  range  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  opposite  to  the  hiUs,  hut) 
beliirv«  it  does  not  ciceed  0.230  of  an  inch.  Now»  on  an  inspection  of  th«  «»• 
«0xed  meteorologloal  tables,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  January.  1  a32»  the  harooK^ 
attained  the  height  of  23.375,  the  maximnm  of  its  elevation  sinoe  my  obaerratiqiiF 
began;  while  in  the  month  of  September  previous,  it  had  fallen  as  low«ai2X.675, 
(aopreeted  to  32'  Pahrt.,)  shemng  an  extreme  range  of  0.700.  Thia  nacn^p- 
pears  however  to  differ  annually ;  being  for  three  jears  as  foUows  :  'C 

*<  For  1S31,  it  was  0.560.  ,A 

'*  1832,  0.539.  :-  j/l 

'*  1833,  0.388,  giwing  a  mean  annual  range  of  0,495« 

' '  <«  As  might  jMKve  been  aatkipated,  the  barometer  appears  toal;taMiitsjniirtiawim 

height  in  the  cold  dry  weather  of  January  or  February,  and  ita  mininnuin  di||ii^| 

or  Immadittlely  after  the  S.  W.  monsoons.    It  generaUy  btgina.to  aj«k  ipra^aally 

«bo«ttt  Aha  begtnning  of  Apvil,  and  eontinnea  desoanding  (b«k  .-irttk  QO<afiiai»%l 

ataHa)  tiH  August  or  Seittember,  when  it  again  rises  gt8du«t|y  till,  the  fiMm^9r 

^Owr  f  ets  te.    Bwt  here  (as  is  found  tobe  tho  case  elsMihero.  ^than.  tlin.iMM9i«l} 

I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  any  accurate  prognostioatwB  of  t^ 

ilata  Of  dife  weather  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fluotnationa  pf  >ihi9«l9«^wial 

-^Inmq.    I  have  seen  it  rise  suddenly  before  or  during  h^avy  ahow^osti^smv 

and  sink,  equslly  inexplicably,  before  a  course  of  fine  dry  wi^ath«iK  Tbftftnly'l^tMfl 

rwhich  appears  unifon&ly  to  act  in  the  same  way  upon  it  ia .  wim}*  t^  .nMrenry 

«bra^  rising  before  ordniing  thOr  prevalenoe  of  high  wind.  I  bliTC:.«h|^  OiB«|a94l^ 

4aty  been  able  to  prediet  wet  weather,  from  observing  th^  %P9  9i  t^ophw^^  }m 

•4lifetcBed,  or  conc«v«,  but  not  vdith  any  dogree  of  oectainAy.  .  .  % 

y    ««  The  daiiy  range  of  the  barometer  ie  very  trifling,  probi^^  vs^fn  ifxcefduig 

t«04IO  or  .OGOof  anmch,  and  seldom  greater  than  Ji^  {.jiiuttonithifi^iMv^  mW^ 

•  ^thai of  its  homey i)acillalaon8,  I ^wn  «naUA  tpap^ak  cpnlidi9R/Ay« , ftW  1^^^^ 

leisure  to  make  the  necessary  observations ;  the  horary    oscillations    occur,  as 

for  as  I  hnre  obsemd^  exactly  at  tJoA  same  honn,  and«n-.t^iame.ffii^esinpi^  ai 

tA«ewher«  aU  over  the  globe ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Da.uiaaojB^  9^J»  half  ^|l» 

-«sl0lit  observed  atJIadraa,and  they.awwti  AiMfeWHPf^d  4wi«W^ 
as  coi^ectured  by  Baroii  Humboldt. 

•  The  work  is  pubUshed  at  the  Calcutta  B^j^^isi  Mission  .^ress  (  »«*  ?f^  ^ 
maps  by  Tasbin.  Mr.  Smoult,  the  Editor,  gives,  in  the  pre]hs3|^  a  sUteniinit'df  ttio 
eost  of  pnbUcation,  amounting  to  Sa.  Rs.  3494,  for  the  plates,  add  ^.758.  4.  0.  for 
the  letter-press.    The  subscription  list  contains  nearly  300  names. 
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20-40 

Ftbmkrj,  ' 

20*33 

March, 

23-33 

April, 

19-73 
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16-48 
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"  The  mean  annual  height  of  the  barometer  ap^pears  to  vary  considerably,  and 
to  have  diminished  annually  for  the  last  three  years :  this  may  have  depended  on 
t^e  situation  of  the  instrument*.  ^  '  .  t 

'' the  i^eaubfteu  months  Tin  1831,  was  22.932,  ' 

'  sil    ditto,    in  1932,     „    23.Wr,  . -r 

c^lfht   ditto,     in  1833,     „     23.054,  giring  ai  an  annual  meaa  ftfcr 
'^4  month's  in  three  yeafs,  23.018.  This  is  probably  near  tto  imtfa, 

'and  Dr.  Balm  ah  or,  in  hfs  ealculations  to  determine  the  height  of  Ootacaanund 
abote  the  level  of  tSie  sea,  aasumes  it  to  be  23.005.'* 

T^tfmpiratnfe.'^*'  According  to  theoretioal  calculation,  the  mean  tempcraitiir«  o# 
OoflacaiDdund  should  be  52^28. 

"There  is  some  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  oorrect  method  of  ascetrteiniitg 
lilt  tdeui  dbserved  temperature.  The  authi)r  of  the  able  article,  Meteorology, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  after  an  elaborate  oonaideratibn  of  the  varioua 
proposed  methods,  giv«s  the  preference  to  the  mean  of  the  daily  MtioMea.  AsO- 
cording  to  this  calculation,  the  mean  of  the  daily  extremes  for  25  mottAe  in 
58^.68,  Which  we  therefore  assume  as  the  mean  annoal  temperature  of  Ootao«- 
ttund.  The  daily  range  for  nine  months  of  this  year,  which  mi^  be  oonsiderad  m 
ate  average  season : 

June,  15*59 

July,  10-29  MiDimam. 

Maximum.  August,  15*22 

September,  11*73 

'  Qiving  a  general  mean  of  17*01 

'  "^^Tho  greateit  obaerved  annual  range  (but  in  different  years)  appoare  to  be  38* 
:(«ii.  between  39°  and  77\) 

'•'*  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  thia  range  is  still  betwixt  two  points,  whiofa 
OOeur  frequently  in  temperate  climates,  and  is  oertainly  less  than  what  pre^valk 
in  fnoiit  of  them.  The  maximum  obaerved  is  y?"",  only  2°  above  what  it  assumed 
^Jtt  flimtner  heaAin  England ;  and  the  minimum,  38",  is  much  above  what  ftequenl- 
iy  decors  even  in  the  mildest  parts  of  Europe. 

*'  '^*Itt  statii^  the  observed  minimum  at  38^,  it  must  be  recoQected,  that  theob- 

Wrf  afeione  were  taken  at  a  point  raised  above  the  lake,  and  about  hiOf  way  up  the 

%iU4Mlrderittg  the  cantonment  on  the  south.  .  . 

T  ^  In  the'  vaUey  belo#,  ftnom  the  combined  effects  of  radiation,  evaporation,  awl 

'Hio'  descent  of  the  eolder  columns  of  air  by  their  superior  weight,  which  4re 

<«ikol^V€V  oompatutlvely  undisturbed  by  the  wind,  the  teosperature  frequently 

falls  below  freezing  point,  and  ioe  is  often  found  in  the  dry  oeasons  half  an  inflli 

XHiek.     Hoiir^roat  is  commonly  seen  extending  half  way  up  the  failla  on  every 

%ider,  dHsa:ppeuring  as  the  power  of  the  sun! a  rays  gtudually  inereasek    The  diffef- 

^toce  ill  aCkOfC  evident  in  deseending  into  the  lower  valleys  on  a  dark  elear  and  aCfll 

et  «.  The  hei^t  of  OOtacamUud,  found  trigonometrieailly  by  Captain  Waad,  Wat  Wl 
"ii^t.'    Vrom  the  Barometrioal'meau,  sa,OM,  oompaced  wHbMadraa,  29j|il0i  iWd  i^v- 

'j«ctedf6r  temperature  of  themeaustk'atttm  ofalf  — '  T  ,.  'i:t::d9«6,tM  altttnde 

j|^ults,  7231  feet.    The  boiling  point,,  noted  in  May,  198°  Farh^,  gives  7574  fee't^  but 
the.  Xhcrmometer  was  probably  in  error.— J.  J*.  -■..>    .;M   • 

,'„       ,  .    3  i?  2  '■■     '    ■'  •■■' 
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nig^C,  wbeii  iht  snddetf  hAtna^oo  into  tbe  oolttmn  -of  *Kr  neirthr  fi^fl4, 
cooled  by  its  contact  wHh  the  radkitiag  cttth  at  tli«  bott<nH  ^the'^ley,  gtHhu 
one  triih  a  sttdden'fcMll.  A«  a  tsoattequeBoexyf  di«  Mme  bait^  tlMrl^ywifr'  ^^iM#«M«ie 
'frequently  lilted' tnd»  a  den^  fdg,  wliile  tke  stratvin  of  alir  hnmo^atety'vAofe'it 
perfectly  clear  and  tranapartnt.  -•,   -^3  ]     •. 

"  Sc  powerful  is  this  effect  of  radiation  from  the  "Oattb,  that  a  ini|>-^«rf«ater  or 
milk»  placed  on  the  ground,  even  in  tlM^hlglier  aftiationa,  iiMtitttly<freek^,  while 
a  thermometer,  elevated  three  feet  above  it,  will  only  indicate  a  temperatiiie  of  38*, 
39«,  or  40^.  This  fact  leads  to  some  important  oonclosiotts  both  as  to  tbe  situa- 
tion of  bouses,  and  of  ground  selected  for  horticultural  or  agricultural  pnrpoaes. 
In  a  clear  bright  day,  the  thermometer  generally  attains  its  maximum  at  about  2 
or  i  past  2  p.  m.,  but  this  is,  to  the  feeljlnga,  by  no  m^ns  thehotteft  part  of.t^e 
day,  owing  to  the  constant  eurrent  of  wijad  prevai^ini:,  from  ona  qufrter  or  ano- 
ther, at  that  time.  About  4  past  8  or  9  a.  u.  is  .the  time  when  the  sun's  rays 
appear  to  have  most  power,  the  air  being  then  still,  and  its  capacity  fbr  liest 
having  been  diminished  by  the  inocsase  of  density  arising  from  the  cold  of  thfipie- 
ceeding  night.  This  It  is  important  for  invalids  to  observe,  as  well  as  the  sudden 
chill;  produced  by  the  sinking  of  the  sun  below  the  horison  in  the  dfcnjng,  when 
the  eolumn  of  rarefied  air  next  the  surface  rises  alof k^  and  it  rapidly  refimtbi  k(f 
a  colder  stratum  from  above. 

^  The  minimum  generally  occurs  about  half  an  hoar  before  8UBiriise,.idLea  M_b6- 
f^re  observed,  the  lower  valleys  are  generally  filled  with  fojg^.      ' 
<     .^'  During  the  monsoon  season,   when  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds,  at  6iice 
diminishing  the  power  of  the  sun's  raysj  and  obstructing  the  eScsct  of  radiakiim 
from  the  ground,   the  temperatnre  is  remarkably  eqiiable,  the  range  seddom'  ^• 
■oecding  12®  or  14^  in  the  open  air,  while  in  rooms  without  a. fire,  it  is  under  4  or 
$°.    The  thermometer  attached  to  one  of  my  barometers,  kept  in  a  small  slee|lliig 
iroom,  without  a  fire-place,  (though  the  house  itself  w^  rather  exposed,)  dqirii^ 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  1831,  n»vec  ^11  bdosr 
159".  5,  nor  rose  above  €2''.    This  is  therefbre,  notwithstanding^  m^ny  drawbadc^^ 
much  the  most  favourable  season  for  invalids,  and  should  be  selected,  when  a 
power  of  <^hoice  eodsts,  as  the  period  for  ascending  tihe  hills.*'  . 

Mouture, — **  The  air  during  the  month  of  January,  February  and  March,  is 
intensely  dry,  the  point  of  saturation,  (or  tenpecatiire  to'  wfaioh  tlie  «ir  must  be 
tedticf^  to  deposit  any  part  of  its  moisture,)  being  occasionally  as  kMr«a  ff3«, 
Ifhe  tempei'ature  of  the  air  being  60^.  In  April  it  begins  to  iuotnatt,.  and  in 
^ky,  th<j  quantity  «f  moisture  Inereases  very  peroepiibly.  being  acoompanisd.  hf 
tapid  chSttges  of  the  electrieal  condition  of  the  ataaospWiTG,  indisated  by  ibBBdaw 
Miorttts  abd  hetfvyshowerSi  but  of  short  duration.  During  Junfi»  July^  and  A»ign«»j  jC 
Is  Nearly  t;ha»ged  with  moisture;  in  September,  it  is  again  fluctuating;  in  October 
-and  NoveMybetf,  moUt;  and  in  Deoember,  it  begins  to  re^aasiisfteits  dry  state* 
''  '<  IW  ctosfe  (KMsaeetiMs  with  the  abov«  statesaent^  we  find,  tiwt  there  is  «i^  or 
'riiin'itt' the  first  three  motkths,  some  showers  in  April  and  Mny,  a  good,  deal 
^Ht^tteiindligjit  rain  in  June,  July,  and  August  f  the  OMMttk  of  September 
as  does  that  of  October ;  in  November  there  are  heavy  falls,  and  in 
We  ittMUio^  agaki  becomes  dry.  This  will  be  mere  distinctlyneea '  in .  tlie  tidde 
ih  "i^liich  isi  given  the  fall  ^  rain  in  caeh  OKmth  during  the  greater  fart  of  fow 
y^SH^,  as'H^MMiiesdby  my  friend  Dr.  Glsk,  of  the  Bombay'  £steUiahineBtf..tfae; 
meanannualfall,as_d4^d«oed(rom  this  Ublp«  is  f4;8a  ini^es^  <^3»  58  inches  great- 


rWillprQMljr/boiiitt^nwting)  fitrtieqUriiy  l<>  ioTalidsf  whose  cq)iif(yrt.  dep^qds  j^o 
•  «iiiQk  •«iir  the  -^^pvhiHtj  of  taking  «3«erciae  i .  it  preeenta  the  aotiial,  fftate  of  the  wfi^- 
:th#r  for  >3^.4ay»,.  from  lat  March,  ]83|«  to  29th  Pebmarj^  ;a33»  whifh,  fr,Qfn 
all  1  can  learn,  may  be  considered  an  average  season  : 

'  •  ^^<nm|^  of  dnys'of  heafy  rai^, ..^ 19^ 

-  0o<  .oocosionaL  showers  with  Aur  intervals, , .      .,8J^    .     ^ 

Do,  ploodf  ,* *     2B 

Do*  dsar  and  fiae« »« ^8 

365 


Ahifraef  qf  Mettorologieal  Ohservatian$y  made  at  Ooiaeamwad,  Lat,  1  ]«  US'  N*  liOfiy. 
76«  45'  B,  on  the  NQgiritt  in  the  y^r9  1831,  33,  and  S3,  by  J)r.  BoOww 

Barometrical  Altitude,  7361  feet. 


Barometer  at  d2o. 


Kolrtks. 


Mean  of 
Max.  and 
min. 


At  10 

rA.  M. 


Jan.... . . 

Feb 

M«reh> 

Ai^rU,  ,<« 
May,  .. 

'Jiihe, .. 

•jQly*  •. 
Ang.  .. 
-Sei)t.  .. 
Oet<    ., 

Nov*  ... 
Dec.    .. 


1831. 


33.176 
433.085 
32.983 
33.9)0 
33.861 
33.820 
33.785 
F33.056( 
33.070 
33.174 


33.035 
23.996 
32.903 


1832.  1833. 
33.238  33.134 
23.334  23.105 
33.039  33.167 


S  0 


33.109 
33.018 
33.015 
33.944 
33.045 
33.986 


§1 

li 

<b  a 


33.300 

33.180 

33.134 

33.073 

32.999 

33.943 

33.900 

33.930 

32.970 

39w050| 

33.080 

33.180 


33^063 


+.148 

+.138 

+.073 

+.031 

—.053 

—.109 

—^152 

— 133 

—.082 

-^0031 

+.038 

+.128 


Thermometer. 


Mean  of  max. 
and  min.  Ont- 
side  in  Shade. 


'-I  ««■ 


1831 


58.0 

63.0 

60.5 

59.5 

68.0 

59.0 

56.5 

58.0 

56.0 

53.5 


183311833 
53.0I53.I 
63.5|56.0 
58.S|6a^ 
63.0' 63.0 


39 


64.5 
63.5 
65.0 
56.5 
57.5 


61.5 
58.* 
68,7 
58.7 
59.9 


,44»88 


S.<«*TIM«n  Qrammmr  ^mdDietUmaiy  qf  M.  CkoiM  dw  KSrh. 
Wa  have  to  congrahilate  the  learned  world  upon  the  completion  of  M.  Csom  a'8 
labours,  and  Hkt  aeeesaion  of  a  standard  to  the  keys  of  oriental  litoratofer  vp^n 
iffhiehihe  ntmost  confidence  may  be  placed  by  those  who  may  hisrea/ter  seek,* 
knowledge  of  the  Tibetan  language.  The  two  volvmes  (600  pp.  %«artQ)  lifve 
been  printed  at  the  expenoe  of  Government,  under  the  direction  of  the  A,8iatic 
Society,  aided  by  the  immediate  snperintendance  of  the  author  himself,  The 
style  of  printing  does  great  credit  to  the  Baptist  Mission  Preas  s  and  althougih 
the  Tibetan  characters  being  from  the  old  Serampnr  fount,  are  not  well  formed, 
this  imperfection  ia  removed  by  the  copiovs  lithographed  alphabetical  schemes 
at  the  end  of  the  Grammar,  where  all  the  varietiea  of  writing  are  .fiutliCnl^ 
rendered.. 

.  M.  CaoMA  has,  perhaps  wisely,  withheld  frim  his  present  work  all  dia^nisi^eai^ 
OB  die  connection  of  the  Tibetan  with  other  languages,  on  the  people,  or  their 
itsratnro,   ferther  than  to  show  that  the  latter  ia  derived  from  Indaan  sources, 

*  Bdinborglk'  EncyBtopcdia,  Artide  M^eorology*  i 
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•nd  to  gire  a  few  examples  for  the  exercise  of  the  sttiS^t. '  He  %aft  h0ttii¥^ 
enumerated  in  page  ISO,  a  few  of  tlie  prindpal  Ttbetttia^AWrs,  OMllie^fcai'alM' 
giYen  a  cbronological  table  with  taluable  iidt«s;  aikd  a  Kit  of  thetorloiis  tpodi^* 
of  the  death  of  Sbakta,  according  to  9o»sbiiati,  the  ptipll  orPA]Mla<kikPo. 
We  caonot  refrain  ft-om  quoting  the  ot>ening  remarks  6f  His  prtih^.' '   ' 
'  **  The  wide  dlffdsion  of  the  Bnddhistlc  religion  In  the  «isttra  parta  of  Asiv 
having  of  late  greasy  excited  the  attention  of  finropean  s^cdarri,  Uttd  frbeng 
now  ascertained  by  sereral  distinguished  Orlentilists,  thattihis  faltS,  pmfMse^^f 
so  many  milKons  of  men  in  different  and  distant  countries  in  the  Bast-,  ^origiliated 
in  Central  or  Gangetic  India,  it  is  hoped,  that  a  Grammar  asd'Diotio*ai7'4f 
the  Tibetan  laniniage  will  be  favourably  reedved  by  the  learned  PoMict  siBoe, 
Tibet  being  considered  as  the  head-quarters  of  Buddhism  in  the  present  ngefthcsft 
elementary  works  may  serre  as  keys  to  unlock  the  immenso  volusftes,  (MthM ' 
translations  of  the  Sanskrit  text,)  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  limt  eoontry,  (M 
the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  knowledge,  ignonmce,  soperstitiott,  iftpts,  «id 
fears  of  great  part  of  Asia,  especially  of  India,  in  former  ages. 

**  There  are,  in  modem  times,  three  predominaBt  religious  prvflesaiona  in  fb& 
world,  each  counting  numerous  votaries,  and  each  possessed  of  a  large  pecnissr 
literature : — ^the  Christiant,  ikt  Mnhammedans^  and  the  Buddhifts.     It  in  «ot 
without  interest  to  observe  the  eonddence  of  time'  with  respect  to  the  grest  eier** 
tions  made  by  several  Princes,  for  the  literary  estaMishiMnt  of  eni^  of  <  tfaeee 
diflbrent  religions,  in  the  Lstin,  the  Arabic,  and  in  the  Saiautkrit  laaguagsBt  In  Hie 
Stlk  and  9th  century  of  the  Christian  iBra :  by  ChaAlbs  turn  Gmlvt,  mmd  has. 
immediate  successors,   in  Germany    and  France  3   by   the  Kkaltfs  ▲i.^MAir*' 
B0R,  Harvn  al*Ra8hid,  and  Al-makun,  at  Bagdad  1  by  tiw  KiHgief  M^g^i 
dha,  in  India  ;  by  KB&isBrONo  db'bu  TtAM,  Kaai  9B*Bii0H«34Aic,Md  R)At«*A 
PACHBN,  in  Tibet  ;  and  by  the  Emperors  of  the  Thang  dynasty,  in  Chii|B.  Bst  it 
is  to  the  honour  of  Christianism  to  observCi  that  while  learnings  has  been  oon- 
tii\ually  declining  among  the  Muhammedans  and  the  Buddhists,  Clhristiaiuty  has 
not  only   carried  its  own   literature  and   science   to  a  very  advance^'period^'of 
ei^celleace,  but  in  tbe  true  and  liberal  spirit  of  real  knowledge,  ft  dls£lngd^b^'^ 
itself  by  its  efforts  in  the  present  day  towards  acquiring  an  intimate  ac^oalntancft' * 
with  the  two  rival  religious  systems,  and  that  too,  in  their  original  langaa^cai!?' 
Hence,  in  the  north-western  parta  of  Europe,  in  Germany,  £ngland,i^tuioe,  wl^^iV 
a  tl^ousand  years  ago  only  the  Latin  was  studied  by  literary  men,  di^ie  are  now 
found  establishments  for  a  critical  knowledge  both  of  the  Arabic  and  ihe  SaHakAt 
literature.  **''  ' ' 

/*  Hence,  too,  has  been  founded  recently  the  Ori^tal'TVanglaiian  O^nMii^', 
composed  of  the   most   eminent  Orientalists  of  Europe,  from  whose  laboun' sd 
much  has  already  been  done,  and  so  much  more  is  expected.    The  students  bf 
Tibetan  have  naturally  been  the  most   rare,  if  they  have  existed  at  alt,  An  tikis'^ 
learned  association.  Insulated  among  inaccessible  mountains,  the^convents  ofTibet 
have  remained  unregarded  and  almost  un visited  by  the  scholar  and  the  traveller :~ 
nolr  was  it  until  within  these  few  years  conjectured,  that  in  the  undisturbed  shefte^ 
of^this  region,  in  a  climate  proof  against  the  decay  and  the  destructive  ind^iieoces' 
of  tropical jplains,  were  to  be  found,  in  complete  preservation,  the  volumes  of  Oie^ 
Buddhist  faith,  in  their  original  Sanskrit,  as  well  as  in  faithful  tranalatioiis,  whif^' 
might  be  soi^ht,  in  vain  on  the  continent  of  India.    I  hope  that 'my  sojourn  in 
this  inhospitable  country,  for  the  express  purpose  of  mastering  its  language,  and 
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«^sQ(iM»iDglte  Horary  tlores,  vill  not  have  been  time  mnprofifcabl/  iiteut,  and  tliaj^ 
^a  Grsaajfavr  and  PkUonary  may  attegt  the  uncerity  of  my  endeayours  to  attain 
1ih«  oJblt^fit  I  hfd  deternujaed  ta  proaecute,, 

..  *S^av^ng.m,tbe  Prafi&ce  to  my  JOictionary  expreaaed  my  reaj^ectful  thanks  to 
the  Britiah  Government  of  india,  for  ita  patronage  during  my  Tibetan  studiea,^ 
%nd  kaviAg  there  gratefnlly  enumerated  the  Idndneases  aod  good  aervices  which  I 
Hare  reeeWed  Cr^m  aeveial  Gen^men,  it  vould  be  amiperfluoua  here  to  repeat  my, 
a^nowledgmenti. '  My  aeleotion  of  the  Engliah  langoage^  aa  the  medium  of 
introdnption  of.  my  Ubonra.  will  anfficisntly  evince  to  the  learned  of  Europe  at 
llrge,  the.  obligationa  1  conaider  myself  under  to  that  nation,*' 

,  Ajmoog  th»  felectiona  from  the  moral  maxims  of  the  Tibetan  works,  in  page. 
U6,'  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  close,  even  verbal,  agreement  of  one  of 
tfaem  with  th^Iiatin  veraion  of  the  great  Christian  maiim,  "  quod  tu  tibi  non 
via,  alter!  non  leceris.*'     There  is  in  the  next  page  (art.  9}  also  a  sentence  against 
iMatry  lahloh  M<  CaoMA  ftnda  to  breathe  the  very    sentiments  of  the  great 
Canutk,  aa  reported  in  BAUCKBR*a  HktoriaCritieaPkihtofAWfYoh  i.  p.  330, 
and  quoted thctoe  from  Jo.  GnonAiva  KnTaLsaus,  Antiq.  Sept.  et  Celtic,  p.  18, 
thns ;        ■  I    **  ez  legibus  Canuti  regis  Dani«  et  Aagliss  potentissimi.   Ita  enim 
Itttar  alia :  Adar^Honmm  barb^umplemisrimi  ee/amna.  Barbara  $$i  auttm  adoratiOt 
9996  fttif  idoU  fputo  ffeiUiym  divot)  9oUmt  hmam^  ipuMf  profiutntem,  font$9f 
enffuggme  ffmvrU  arb9rit  Hgnaque  eolmerit.*' 
M^CaovA  has  modestly  declined  all  the  honors  which  theSocietiea  of  Europe 
India  jjimre  nought  to  confer  upon  him :   he  cannot  however  deny  himself  the 
titiet  Mapteatiit  wark  has  ensured' to  him,  of  an  indefatigable  student,  a  profound 
lingniat,  and  of  a  man  who  haa  de?oted  hia  life  to  the  cause  of  learning,  regardlees  of 
any  of  iis^pppuiar  sad  Attractive  jpewarda,  and  anxioua  only  for  the  approbation , 
of.  poiterkyk  . 

3.— 22^fy  to  D,  8.  in  the  July  Ko.  qftkt  Jounif  al,  page  367. 

,  A  cprreapondent  in  your  July  No.  (who  I  regret  has  not  given  us  his  name, 
has  made  a  statement  of  interest  respecting  the  temperature  of  wells  at  Nahun, 
and  the  locality  of  the  hy«na.  Aa  the  temperature  of  all  the  wells  I  have  hitherto 
tried  in  this  country  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  is  considerably  above  that  of  the 
aa^^u  temperature  of  the  place,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  must  also  be  the 
c^se  at  N^hun, 

.^n   anawer   to    the   query,   aa   to   what   explanation    can  be  given   of    the 
existence  of    fossil  tropical    pUnta   in    regions  where  such  plants  no  longer^ 
thrive,  I  beg  to  refer  to  Mr.  Lyxll  himself,  vol.  i.  page  3  ;  and  his  words  afford 
such  a  good  solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  them  at 
lepgtb.     *'  The  great  extent  of  sea  gives  a  particular  character  to  climates  soetli  ^ 
of  the,  Equator,  &c.  &c.     The  efect  on  vegetation  is  very  remarkable  :-^/r«0-\ 
fernt,,  fpr  instance,  which  require  abundance  of  moisture,  and  an  equalization  of 
the  seasons,  are  found  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  in  lat.  42o,  and  in  New  Zealand, 
in  lat.  45^.**    I  have  endeavoured  to  infer  that  the  elephant  was  capable  of  bearing  * 
a  climate  similar  to  this,  whether  aucceasfully  or  not,  must  be  left  to  those  who  ' 
reside,  in  the  hills  to  determine ;  for  they  alone  have -the  means  of  making  proper 
obaervations,  which  will  determine  correctly  this  and  other  questions'  of  interest,'  ' 
viz.,  what  climate  the  hysna,  liger,  and  rlinoceros  are  capable  of  bearing. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER 


Tbe  ctheeto  of  Appendix  headed  "  Monetary  SyBtem"  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  monthly  numbers^  and  stitched  as  the  first  part  uf  a 
separate  volume  of  Appendix,  to  be  entitled  **  Useful  Tables." 

The  Plates  may  either  be  bound  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  or  inserted 
■in  the  fottowing  order : 

Plate  I.  Salt  Mounds  of  tbe  Jumna,  to  face  page .,. 3S 

II.  Sketch  of  the  Country  south  of  Hoshungabad,  «.......:......«^...^    70 
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VII.  Map  of  the  Ningthee  River,  on  the  Maaipor  FVontier, 134 

VIII.  IX.  X.  XL  XII.  and  XIII.  Mr.   Masson's  collection  of 

XtaCwnan     X^OIOS,     — „,,.-.-. .. . — .       ^    --rrnjrrjjjjm-rju    iin- m  m      174 

XIV.  Route-map  from  Dera  Gh^  Kh£n  toCabul, 178 
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Devan^gari  transcript  of  the  Allahabad  Inscription,  with  Lsfcin  inter, 
lineation,  to  face  page  357.    The  snisdl  copy  of  Devanigari  alone  need 
not  in  such  case  be  retained* 

XIX.  Catadioptric  Microscope,  and  Errors  of  Maps, -  -  ,-     988 

XX.  Geological  Section  of  Kada  H»^^  996 

XXI.  XXII.  Relics  from  Manikyala,  390 

XXIII.  Sketch  of  the  Country  from  Tendukaira  to  Baitool,  ^^  S99 

XXIV.  Fossil  Bones  from  the  Nerbada  Valley, ^ ., ,.,  400 

XXV.  Hindu  and  Mithraic  Cmngj ^^ 

XXVI.  Image  of  Buddha,  and  Kadphises  Corns,  --  448 

XXVII.  Sculpture  at  Bhilsa,  and  Bettiah  Lath, . 481 
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